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-81  •. 

§  114.   Thanks,  p,  8i* 

§11$.  Retrospect,  p,  8 1*. 


§  I.  The  source  of  this  play  is  the  Knightes  Taie.  in  Chaucer's  Sources  of 

.  the  play. 

Canterbury  Tales ;  and  a  comparison  of  play  and  poem  will  show 
how  closely  the  original  story  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  structure 
of  the  main  plot.  Unlike  many  of  the  plays  which  Shakspere  Chaucer, 
produced^  we  have  no  evidence,  beyond  the  vaguest  conjecture,  to 
suggest  that  this  play  has  been  based  on  an  earlier  drama  on  the 
same  subject. 

§  2.  We  know  that  in  1566  a  play  called  Faiamon  and  Arcyte^  Edwardess 
by  Richard  Edwardes,  was  performed  before  Queen  Elizabeth  2XArcyte. 
Oxford ;  but  certain  indications  make  it  quite  clear,  though  this  play 
has  perished,  that  it  can  have  had  little  likeness  to  the  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen^  and  may  rather  have  resembled  the  Damon  and  Pythias 
(see  Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol.  iv.)  of  the  same  author. 

§  3.  Wood's  account  in  the  Athena  Oxonienses  has  mention  of  Wood  mentions 

Edwardcs's  play 

the  play  several  times,  but  the  following  passages,^  communicated  several  Umcs. 
to  Nicholls,  the  historian  of  Elizabeth's  Progresses,  by  Mr.  Gutch, 
from  Wood's   MSS.,   are  more  detailed,   and   clearly  show  that 
Edwardcs's  play  and  the  play  before  us  must  have  differed  so 
materially  as  to  make  it  almost  certain  that  the  authors  of  the  latter 

^  Previously  pointed  out  by  me  in  Introduction,  Leopold  Shakspere,  p.  xcix. 


!©•  §3-    THE    'PALiEMON   AND   ARCYTE  *    OF    1566. 

Wood'c chief      can  have  known  nothing  of  the  former.     "Sept.  2,  1566.     At  night 

account  of  play  ./  o 

of  1566  quoted,  thc  Queen  heard  the  first  part  of  an  English  play,  named  Palcgmofty 
or  Palamon  Arcyte^  made  by  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  a  gentleman 
of  her  chapel,  acted  with  very  great  applause  in  Christ  Church  Hal/ 
At  the  beginning  of  which  play,  there  was,  by  part  of  the  stage 
which  fell,  three  persons  slain;  namely.  Walker,  a  scholar  of  St.  Mary 
Hall ;  one  Penrice,  a  Brewer,  and  John  Gilbert,  Cook  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  beside  five  that  were  hurt :  which  disaster  coming 
to  the  Queen's  knowledge,  she  sent  forthwith  the  Vice-chancellor 
and  her  Chirurgeons  to  help  them,  and  to  have  a  care  that  they 
want  nothing  for  their  recovery.  Aften\'ards  the  actors  performed 
their  parts  so  well,  that  the  Queen  laughed  heartily  thereat,  and 
gave  the  author  of  the  play  great  thanks  for  his  pains,  (p.  210 — 11.) 
....  Sept.  4,  1 566.  At  night  the  Queen  was  present  at  the  other 
part  of  the  play  of  Palcemon  and  Arcyte^  which  should  have  been 
acted  the  night  before,  but  deferred  because  it  was  late  when  the 
Queen  came  from  disputations  at  St.  Mary's.  When  the  play  was 
ended,  she  called  for  Mr.  Edwards,  the  author,  and  gave  him  very 
great  thanks,  with  promises  of  reward,  for  his  pains ;  then,  making 
a  pause,  said  to  him  and  her  retinue  standing  about  her,  this  relat- 

Eiiabcth*$         ing  to  part  of  the  play :  '  By  Palaemon,  I  warrant  he  dallicth  not  in 

critictsms. 

love  when  he  was  in  love  indeed ;  by  Arcyte,  he  was  a  right  martial 
knight,  having  a  swart  countenance  ^  and  a  manly  face ;  by  Trecatio, 
God's  pity,  what  a  knave  it  is ;  by  Perithous,  throwing  St.  Edward's 
rich  cloak  into  the  funeral  fire,  which  a  stander-by  would  have 
stayed  by  the  arm  with  an  oath,  Go  fool,  he  knoweth  his  part,  I 
warrant.'  In  the  said  play  was  acted  a  cry  of  hounds  in  the 
Quadrant,  upon  the  train  of  a  fox  in  the  hunting  of  Theseus,  with 
which  the  young  scholars,  who  stood  in  the  windows,  were  so  much 
taken  (supposing  it  was  real),  that  they  cried  out,  '  Now,  now ! — 
there,  there  ! — he's  caught,  he's  caught  1 '  All  which  the  Queen 
merrily  beholding,  said,  *  O  excellent !  these  boys,  in  very  troth,  are 
ready  to  leap  out  of  the  windows,  to  follow  the  hounds  ! '  This  part 
it  seems,  being  repeated  before  certain  courtiers,  in  the  lodgings  of 
Mr.  Robert  Marbeck,  on$  of  the  Canons  of  Christ  Church,  by  the 

*  Cf.  Two  NoUmfinsnun,  IV.  ii.  44 :  Arcitc  b  *'a  mere  gipsy." 


§  4,  5-     THE    'PALAMON   AND   ARSETT '   OF    1594. 


II 


players  in  their  gowns  (for  they  were  all  Scholars  that  acted),  before 
the  Queen  came  to  Oxford,  was  by  them  so  well  liked,  that  they  said 
it  far  surpassed  Damon  and  Pythias^  than  which,  they  thought,  no- 
thing could  be  better.  Likewise  some  said,  that  if  the  author  did  any 
more  before  his  death,  he  would  run  mad ;  but  this  comedy  was  the 
last  he  made,  for  he  died  within  a  few  months  after.  In  the  acting 
of  the  said  play,  there  was  a  good  part  performed  by  the  Lady 
Amelia,  who,  for  gathering  her  flowers  prettily  in  a  garden  then 
represented,  and  singing  sweetly  in  the  time  of  March  [?  May], 
received  eight  angels  for  a  gracious  reward  by  her  Majesty's  com- 
mand. By  whom  that  part  was  acted  I  know  not,  unless  by  Peter 
Carew,  the  pretty  boy  before  mentioned."   (pp.  212 — 13.)^ 

§  4.  I  have  given  this  curious  extract  in  fall.     Surely  it  eliminates  PUy  of  1566  net 
the  Oxford  play  of  1566  from  the  possible  sources  of  the  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  9 

§  5.  And  the  evidence  seems  equally  explicit  on  the  remaining 
hjTpothetical  source  of  this  play:   a  piece  called  Palamon  and Paiamon and 

Artttt  (Hcns- 

Arsetty  which,  we  learn  from  Henslowe  s  Diary  (pp.  41,  43,  44,  ed.  lowe's  Diary), 
Shakespeare  Soc.),  was  "acted  several  times  at  the  Newington  theatre 
in  1594.     Mr.  Collier  conjectures  that  the  last-mentioned  piece  CoiUer'$  theory 
may  have  been  a  rifacimento  of  Edwards's  play,  and  that  in  1594 
Shakespeare  may  have  introduced  into  Palamon  and  Arsett  those 
alterations  and  additions  which  afterwards   *were  employed  by 
Fletcher  in  the  play  as  it  was  printed  in  1634.'     But  I  suspect,"  answered  by 
continues  Mr.  Dyce,*  "that  the  Palamon  and  Arsett  of  1594  was  a 
distinct  piece  from  the  academical  drama  of  1566;  and  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  the  'Shakespearian'  portions  of  the   Two 
Noble  Kinsmen  were  composed  so  early  as  1594 — stamped  as  they 
everywhere  are  with  the  manner  of  Shakespeare's  later  years." 


*  Nicholis,  Progr,  o/Eliz.^  new  edit.,  1823,  pp.  210 — 13  ;  old  edit,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  110 — 112:  see  Fumivall's  ZTarm^w,  p.  liv. 

*  Shakespeare,  vol.  viii.  p.  118,  ed.  1876.  These  are  strong  words  from  Mr. 
Dyce,  who  previously,  in  the  preface  to  Aldine  edition  of  Shaksperc's  poems  (p. 
xliii,  note  65),  said:  "The  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of  Fletcher's  Troo 
Noble  Kinsmen  attributes  the  play  partly  to  Shakespeare  ;  I  do  not  think  our  poet 
had  any  share  in  its  composition :  but  I  must  add,  that  Mr.  C.  Lamb  (a  great 
authority  in  such  matters)  inclines  to  a  different  opinion." 


% 


12*      §  6-8.     CHAUCER   THE   ONLY   SOURCE.      §  9.     AUTHORSHIP. 


1594  pisy !""( • 

probably  not  a 
source/ 

No  hint  of 
underplot  in 
Chaucer. 


Prologue  telU  us 
plainly  that  thist 
u  a  new  play, 


baaed  on 
Chaucer. 


llitx  also  Mr. 
Skeat's  view. 


Therefore  the 
underplot  not 
derived  from 
preceding  play 
or  poem. 


Authorship  of 
the  Two  Noble 
KiusmoH. 


Assumptions. 


§  6.  As  thL  play  of  1594  lias  perished,  I  am  unable  to  say  how 
far  our  play  resembles  it,  or  to  conjecture  that  from  it  the  authors 
derived  the  underplot ;  they  have  certainly  no  hint  of  it  in  Chaucer, 
who  (Knightes  TaUy  11.  609 — 616)  says  : — 

**  soone  aftur  the  niydnyght,  Palamoun 
By  helpyng  of  a  freend  brak  his  prisoun. 
And  fleeth  the  cite  fast  as  he  may  goo, 
For  he  hade  yive  drink  his  gaylcr  soo 
Of  a  clarre,  maad  of  a  certeyn  wyn. 
With  nercotykes  and  opye  of  Thebes  fyn. 
That  al  that  night  though  that  men  wolde  him  schake, 
The  gayler  sleep,  he  mighte  nought  awake." 

But  we  have  the  strongest  grounds  for  supposing  that  our  play  was 
a  new  play,  based  directly  on  the  Knightes  Talc. 

§  7.  In  the  Prologue  (1.  i)  it  is  called  a  new  play;  the  writer 
(Fletcher,  who  takes  the  responsibility  for  the  whole  play)  confesses 
his  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  story  (1.  24) ;  he  distinctly  ascribes 
the  piece  to  Chaucer's  Tale  (U.  10 — 14);  he  is  in  dread  for  having 
presumed  to  dramatize  Chaucer  (11.  15,  16,  19,  20);  and  he 
emphatically  repeats  his  declaration  of  the  source  in  the  Epilogue 
(11.  12,  13) :   ^Uhe  tale  we  have  \Q\^-—for  V  is  no  other^ 

§  8.  Mr.  Skeat  has  taken  the  same  view  of  the  source.  He  says : 
**We  may  feel  sure  that  the  authors  of  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 
followed  Chaucer,  as  they  professed  to  do,  without  troubling  them- 
selves with  examining  these  earlier  plays." 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  underplot  is  an  argument  for  its 
origination  by  Shakspere,  for  he  never  invented  a  complex  plot, 
while  its  poverty  and  dullness  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  he 
only  gave  the  merest  fragmentary  outline  of  it,  which  Fletcher  took 
up  and  perverted  and  spoiled.  How  different  it  would  have  been 
had  Shakspere  worked  out  the  underplot  he  had  designed,  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  can  well  imagine. 

§  9.  A  strong  case  of  presumptive  proof  has  been  made  out  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  Shakspere  commenced  the  play,  wrote 
some  scenes,  outlined  others,  and  left  the  imperfect  draft  for 
Fletcher  to  complete. 

§  10.  Two  preliminary  considerations  may  be  taken  for  granted: 


§  IO-I2.     SHAKSPERE'S   part   of   'the    2    NOBLE   KINSMEN.'       1 3* 

(a)  that  two  authors  are  discernible  in  the  play ;  (5)  that  Fletcher  is 

one  of  them.     The  problem  is  therefore  to  ascertain  who  was  the  The  orobiem  to 

.  be  solved. 

Other  author,  and  what  was  his  share  m  the  production. 

This  involves  an  examination  of  the  whole  play,  since  to  assume 
that  certain  scenes  are  by  Fletcher,  and  therefore  not  in  dispute, 
would  obscure  an  important  question,  namely,  How  far  has  Shak- 
spere  outlined  the  Fletcherian  portions?  For  from  showing  that 
Fletcher's  work  is  to  be  seen  overlaying  Shakspere's  (as  in  Act  V.), 
1  hope  to  be  able  to  leave  the  inference  clear  that  it  was  Shakspere 
who  sketched  the  play :  and  this  being  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  Shakspere  the 

.  .  ,       sketchcr, 

suppose  him  to  have  drafted  some  slight  narrative  outlme  of  the  Fletcher  the 

'^^  °  padder,  of  the 

whole  piece  (thus  indicating  the  main   tenor  of  the  underplot,  p»ece. 
though  without  necessarily  descending  to  particulars),  unless  we 
prefer  to  imagine  that  he  produced   the  last  scenes  of  the  play 
**  before  he  had  worked  out  the  characterization  which  would 
essentially  determine  the  details  of  the  event."  ^ 

§  II.   From  an  examination  of  each  scene  I  shall  conclude  Results  of  the 

following  inquiry 

that  Shakspere,  having  decided  on  dramatizing  Chaucer's  story,  stated, 
wrote  Act  I.  (except  perhaps  parts  of  sc.  i.  11.  i — 37,  parts  of 
sc.  ii.,  and  all  sc.  v.);  wrote  Act  II.  sc.  i.  (/.  e,  the  prose  scene); 
perhaps  supplied  a  few  additional  notes  for  this  act,  including  some 
indications  for  the  underplot  which  Fletcher  expanded  into  sc  iv. 
and  sc.  vi. ;  wrote  most  of  Act  III.  sc.  i. ;  wrote  sc.  ii. ;  *  wrote 
nearly  all  of  Act  IV.  sc.  iii. ;  wrote  all  except  11.  i — 17  of  Act  V. 
sc  i. ;  wrote  part  of  sc.  iii.,  and  all  except  11.  86 — 98  of  sc  iv. 

Fletcher,  who  was  thus  left  the  main  events  of  the  Knightes 
Tale  for  dramatization,  devised  the  "  trash  "  of  the  underplot,  and 
filled  in  the  remaining  portions  of  the  play. 

§  12.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Beaumont  has  lent  Had  Beaumont 

.  . ,  any  share  T 

Fletcher  a  hand  m  some  scenes;  parts  of  Act  I.  sc.  11.,  and  Act 
V.  sc.  iii.  (11.  41 — 66)  may  have  been  touched  by  him,  but  this  is 
too  uncertain  and  conjectural  to  merit  more  than  passing  suggestion. 
We  know  that  Beaumont's  ** judgment"  was  popularly  supposed 

*  C.  Knight,  Studies  of  Shakspere^  p.  441. 
*  This  scene  has  probably  been  touched  here  and  there  by  Fletcher. 


My  division 
compared  with 
those  of  other 
critics. 


The  external 
evidence. 


14*     §  13-    TABLE  OF  SH.'S  AND   FLKTCHER's  SHARES  IN  THE  PLAY. 

to  temper  and  restrain  Fletcher's  "wit;"  certainly  it  has  done  so, 
if  at  all,  with  very  little  effect  here.^ 

Fletcher  wrote  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue. 

§  13.  To  enable  the  reader  to  compare  my  division  with  those 
of  other  critics  of  the  play,  I  subjoin  a  table,  based  on  that  given 
in  the  Leopold  Shakspere^  Introd.,  p.  xcvii. 


Act 
I. 


f» 


>» 

II. 
>t 

III. 


u 

IV. 
V. 


Scene  Shakspere. 

L  Weher,      SpaMinjj,      Dyce, 

Hickson  (Bridal  Sonj;  not 
Sh.*s,  Dowdcn,  Nichol- 
son, L.  ?,  llarjjrove,  Fur- 
nivall). 

Wel)er,  Spalding  (Sii.  re- 
vised by  Fl.,  Dyce,  Skeat, 
Swinburne,  L.). 

Weber,  Spalding,  Dyce, 
Hickson,  I^mb,  L. 

Weber,      Spalding,       Djxc 
(?  Sn.,  Hickson). 
i.'  (prose)    Hickson,  Coleridge,  L. 

•  •       •  •  •       •  \ 

11,  HI,  IV,  J 


•  •  •       • 

Ul,   IV. 
V. 


Fletcher. 


V,   VI. 

1. 

•  • 


111,  IV, 

V,  vi. 

•       ■  • 

1,  11. 


Weber,  Sj^alding,  Dyce, 
Hickson  (mostly  Sli.,  L.). 

Hickson  (not  Fl.,  Furni- 
vall ;  Sn.  touched  by  Fl., 
L.). 


uu 


L« 


Weber,  Hickson  (partly  Sn. 

interpolated  by  Fl.,  L.). 
Weber,      Spalding,      Dyce, 

Hickson,      De      Quincey 

(Sh.    except    11.    I  — 17, 

Skeat,  L.). 


»» 


IL 

•  ■  •         • 

111,  IV. 


(Sn.  and  Fl.,  or  Fl.  revised 
by  Sn.,  Hickson.) 


L. 

Weber,  Spalding,  Dyce. 

i  Weber,    Spalding,    Dyce, 
Hickson,  L. 


Weber,  Spalding,  Dyce. 

!  Weber,    Spalding,    Dyce, 
Hickson,  L. 
W^el)cr,      Spalding,      Dyce, 

Hickson,  L. 
Spalding,  Dyce. 


Weber,      Spalding,      Dyce, 
Hickson,  L.,  &c. 


Weber,  Spalding,  Dyce, 
Hickson  (Sn.  with  Fu 
interpolations,  L. ;  sc.  iv., 
Fl.  interpolations,  Swin- 
burne). 

§  14.  The  external  evidence  of  Shakspere*s  part-authorship  has 
been  stated  at  length  by  Spalding,  and  need  therefore  only  be  given 
in  a  condensed  form  here. 

*  Sec  William  Cartwright's  two  sets  of  verses,  prefixed  to  Works  of  B,  6r*  F.^ 
and  cf.  N,  S,  S,  Trans,  ,1874,  pt.  i.  p.  83. 

*  Weber's  division  is  different :  see  my  notes.     He  makes  Act  II.  sc.  i.  and 
sc.  ii.  into  one  scene,  and  Act  V.  sc.  i.  into  three  scenes. 


§    14.     OBJECTIONS   TO  THE  JOINT  AUTHORSHIP.  15* 

The  title-page  of  the  Quarto,  1634,  is  the  earliest  notice  that  Quarto,  1634 

title-page. 

we  have  of  this  play  and  of  its  authorship : — 

THE 

TWO 

NOBLE 

KINSMEN: 

Presented  at  the  Blackfriers 

by  the  Kings  Majesties  servants, 

with  great  applause : 


Written  by  the  memorable  Worthies 

of  their  time ; 

j  Mr.  John  Fletcher^  and      \  ^ 
I  Mr.  «^/7//Vj;w  5^2>^jr/tf<jri?.  j  ^"^• 


[  —  Device  —  ] 


Printed  at  London  by  Tho,  Cotes ^  for  John  Waterson  : 

and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  Crowne 

in  Pauls  Church-yard.     1634. 

§  15.  This  statement  is  perfectly  explicit,  and  the  chief  external  Four  cardinal 

f  •  t  mt  objections  lo 

arguments  agamst  its  acceptance  are  four  m  number.    They  are  utie-page. 
as  follows : — 

I.  Shakspere's  name  helped  to  sell  a  book,  and  was  prefixed 
to  other  Quarto  plays  known  to  be  certainly  not  his. 

II.  The  editors  of  the  First  Folio  (1623)  have  omitted  this  play 
from  their  list  and  edition,  and  they  profess  to  have  given  every 
one  of  his  plays. 

III.  We  have  no  evidence  that  Shakspere  collaborated  with 
any  one ;  he  certainly  did  not  with  Fletcher. 

IV.  The  statement  on  tlie  tide-page  is  unsupported  by  other 
evidence. 

That  is  putting,  as  strongly  as  I  am  able,  the  case  on  external 
grounds  against  the  Quarto  title-page. 


1 6*     §  1 6.   ANSWERS  TO  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  SHAKSPERE's   PART. 

Replies  to  these         §  1 6,  Replying  Seriatim  to  these  objections : — 

objectioiis. 

I.  Though  the  Centuric  of  Prayse  has  shown  that  Shakspere 
was  not  quite  so  "forgotten"  in  1634  as  Spalding  considered,  still 
Fletcher's  popularity  was  fully  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  his. 

X.  Shakspere's     For  a  Small  iustauce  of  this  we  may  note  that  Fletcher's  name  is 

popularity  had 

decUned.  placcd    bcforc  Shakspere's  on  the    title-page  m   question ;    and 

certainly  there  was  not  in  1634  that  motive  of  the  popularity  of 
Shakspere's  name  which  tvas  a  true  and  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  false  ascription  of  plays  to  him  during  his  lifetime. 

Fletcher's  plays  were  not  published  till  1647,  when  there  were 
no  longer  theatres  for  their  representation ;  Shakspere's,  on  the 
contrary,  were  printed  in  1623,  a  fact  which  tells,  if  anything, 
against  the  opinion  that  his  "old-fashioned  wit"  held  the  stage 
for  long  after  his  death;  as  the  other  fact  tells  in  favour  of 
Fletcher's  continued  popularity.^ 

II.  This  is  the  strongest  objection  of  an  external  kind,  but 
Spalding  has  completely  refuted  it  by  showing  that  the  main  object 

a.  Omission  from  of  the  cditors  of  the  Folio  (1623)  was  a  commercial  one — to  dis- 

Folionot  .  .  . 

decisive.  Credit  somc  fifteen  pirated  quarto  editions;  and  that,  so  far  from 

being  the  conscientious  and  disinterested  collectors  of  their  friend's 
plays  which  they  professed  to  be,  they  really  printed  from  such 
copies  as  first  came  t^  hand  •  in  some  cases  even  firom  those  very 
quartos  they  were  striving  to  discredit 
Spalding's  Dcspitc  their  protest  in  the  preface,  every  page  of  the  Folio 

editors  of  Fx.  (1623)  is  a  testimony  that  no  editorial  care  was  given  to  the  work. 
The  editors  have  admitted  into  the  collection  two  plays  of  which 
Shakspere  hardly  wrote  a  dozen  lines,  viz.,  the  first  part  of  King 
Henry  VI,  and  Titus  AndronicuSy  and  have  omitted  one  of  which 
he  certainly  wrote  a  good  deal,  Pericles. 

After  all  their  protestations,  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  not  in  their 
table  of  contents,  and  is  only  inserted  in  some  copies  of  the  Folio, 
with  separate  paging  like  an  independent  work.^     Hence,  Spalding 

1  See  The  Centurie  of  Prayse^  2nd  ed.,  pp.  270,  271,  N.  S.  S.,  1879;  and 
Spalding's  Letter,  ed.  F.  J.  Furnivall  (N.  S.  S.),  p.  "3. 

»  See  Stokes,  Chronological  Order  of  Shakspere's  Plays,  pp.  132,  134,  on  this 
subject. 

In  the  Folio  (1623)    Troilus  is  inserted  after  Henry   VIII.,  between  the 


A 


§    l6.    ANSWERS  TO  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  SHAKSPERE's   PART.      1 7* 

argues,  the  editors  either  did  not  take  the  trouble,  or  were  unable, 
to  procure  copies  of  these  plays;  but  they  made  no  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  omissions  in  their  preface;  on  the  contrary,  took 
credit  for  the  great  care  they  professed  to  have  exerted,  which, 
with  this  Troiius  episode,  is  more  than  enough  to  establish  their 
un  trustworthiness.  ^ 

As  Pavier  the  publisher  may  have  had  some  right  or  property 
in  Pericles  which  kept  it  out  of  the  Folio,  so  Fletcher  {v,  Prol.,  1.  19)  Had  Fletcher 
may  have  had  some  claim  on  the  T'wo  Noble  Kinsmen  (thoufjh  his 
share   in   Henry    VIIL   suggests   a   slight   difficulty  here)   which 
prevented  its  publication  until  after  his  death  (in  1625). 

The  second  Folio  (1632)  being  merely  a  revised  reprint  of  the  Second  FoUono 

-/.,  ,  iii>«i\*  ••  evidence,  being 

first  (with  commendatory  verses  only  additional),  its  omission  of  only « reprint  of 

our  play  is  not  evidence  against  Shakspere's  authorship.     On  the 

contrary  (I  think),  the  appearante  of  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  in 

quarto,  within  two  years  of  the  publication  of  the  second  Folio, 

rather  suggests  that  it  was  so  published  because  it  had  once  more 

been  improperly  omitted  from  the  collection  of  Shakspere's  plays  ; 

a  view  which  gathers  strength  from  the  fact  that  the  same  publisher, 

T.  Cotes  (whose  firm  had  been  "  concmed  iflf  the  bringing  out  of 

F2,   1632"^),  brought   out  a  (sixth)  quarto  of  Pericles^  another 

excluded  play,  in  the  following  year  (1635). 

III.  This  third  objection  may  have  had  some  force  in  the  last  3- sh*k»perc  h*i 

'  ^  collaborated  with 

century,  but  it  has  none  now.     For,  not  to  mention  Pericles^  Timon,  Per^uTrim^m 
and  other  pla}'s,  and  the  fact  that  Fletcher  wrote  oftener  with 
another  than  by  himself,  Mr.  Spedding  has  shown,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  best  English  judges  of  Fletcher's  style,*  that  Shakspere  left 


Histories  and  the  Tragedies.  The  last  page  of  Henry  VIIL  is  No.  232,  and 
Troiius  is  paged,  blank  (prologue),  blank,  79,  80^  and  then  blanks  to  end. 
Then  follows  p.  I  of  Coriolanus. 

Mr.  Fleay  is  mistaken  in  saying  (Stokes,  p.  132)  that  Troiitts  is  ''paged 
79  and  80  in  its  second  and  third  pages ;  **  counting  the  prologue,  it  is  paged 
79  and  80  on  its  third  and  fourth  pages,  and  therefore  does  not  follow  Romeo  so 
exactly  as  Mr.  Fleay  concluded.     See  Booth's  reprint,  p.  569. 

'  See  Stokes,  Chronol,  Ord.,  p.  194. 

•  Except  Mr.  Swinburne,  than  whom  "  few  can  have  studied  [Fletcher]  more 
thoroughly." — (p.  83  of)  A  Stttdy  ofShakespeare^  pp.  82 — 102 ;  Fortnightly  Review^ 

rWO   N.  KINSMEN. —  C  C 


and  (with 
Fletcher) 
Henry  VIII. 

History  of 
Cardenio  (lost). 


J.  No  early 
enial  of 
Shakspere'i 
claim. 


Langbaine. 


l8*      §    17-19.     INTERNAL   EVIDENCE   OK   SH.'s   PART-AUTHORSHIP. 

Henry  VII L  unfinished,  and  that  Fletcher  completed  the  drama, 
retouching  the  Shaksperian  portions ;  and,  furthermore,  there  is  a 
tradition  that  a  lost  play,  the  History  of  Cardenio  (?  from  Don 
Quixote),  was  written  by  Shakspere  and  Fletcher  (v.  Darley,  Introd, 
B,  6-  /^,  p.  xxii). 

IV.  That  the  authority  of  the  title-page  is  unsupported  by  other 
evidence.  If  there  is  no  external  confirmation,  at  least  there  is  no 
contradiction  of  the  statement  The  next  known  indication  of  the 
authorship  does  not  appear  till  1691,  when  Langbaine  (English 
Dramatick  Poets,  p.  215)  gave  the  authorship  as  he  found  it  on 
the  quarto  title-page,  which  so  well-informed  a  writer  would  not 
have  done  had  he  known  any  reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of 
his  statement. 

§  17.  And  some  little  presumptive  support  of  Shakspere's  claim 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  play  was  acted  at  the  Blackfriars 
by  his  Majesty's  servants :  at  Shakspere*s  theatre  by  Shakspere*s 
company  of  actors. 

This  leads  to  a  further  consideration  :  the  internal  evidence. 

§  18.  The  internal   evidence   of  Shakspere's   part-authorship 

is  threefold: — metrical  similarities,  artistic  handling  (regardful  of 

character  and  motives  rather  than  situations  and  scenic  effects),  and 

style  of  thought  and  imagery. 

Metrical  §  1 9.  The  metrical  evidence  is  conclusive  of  two  things  already 

evidence  proves 

Fletcher"!  claim  assumcd.     It  clearly  divides  the  verse-scenes  between  two  distinct 

toa  ahare. 

and  dissimilar  styles  of  versification,  and  shows  that  one  part  agrees 
absolutely  with  the  known  metrical  peculiarities  of  Fletcher. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  play,  the  metrical 


Played  hy 

Shalcspere's 

company. 


Internal  evidence 
threefold. 


Jan,  1st,  1876.  Mr.  Swinburne  seems  to  approve  of  F.-V.  Hugo's  theory  of 
Hmry  VIII. ^  which  regarded  "the  main  part  of  the  fifth  act  as  the  work  of  a 
mere  court  laureate  "  (p.  96) ;  but  names  no  one  as  the  probable  author,  though 
he  thinks  that  "  the  style  of  the  last  scene  savours  new  and  thm,  and  for  some 
time  together  [italicised  words  not  in  Fortnightly  article!,  more  strongly  than  ever 
of  Fletcher's  most  especial  and  distinctive  qualities,"  and  that  "the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  play,  if  judged  by  any  strict  rule  of  pure  art,  is  incomposite  and  incon- 
gruous, wanting  in  unity,  consistency,  and  coherency  of  interest." 

A  reviewer  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  Study  in  the  Spectator^  p.  852,  July  3rd,  1880, 
says  that  Mr.  S.'s  "remarks  strike  us  as  conclusive"  against  Prof.  Dowden's 
opinion  that  the  death-scene  of  Katherine  is  by  Fletcher. 


§    20-22.     METRICAL  TESTS   OF  THE   DOUBLE-AUTHORSHIP.       Xg* 

characteristics  coincide  in  all  respects  ^  with  those  of  Shakspere's  Metre  of  non- 
fourth-period  plays — a  family  likeness  which  cannot  be  found  to  coincides  with 

.  ^  ^     -I  '  the  metrical 

exist  between  this  portion  and  the  extant  works  of  any  other  known  peculiarities  of 

Shakspere  only. 

dramatist  of  the  period* 

§  20.  This  elimination  of  all  the  known  Elizabethan  dramatists  if  not  Shakspere, 

who  wrote  it? 

except  Shakspere  on  the  ground  of  marked  metrical  idiosyncrasies 
gives  no  slight  presumption  in  favour  of  the  statement  on  the 
Quarto  title-page.  It  would  be  carrying  conjecture  too  far  to  sup- 
pose not  only  that  the  author  of  the  finest  scenes  of  this  play  was 
some  anonymous  genius,  but  also  that  he  alone  of  all  the  writers  of  No  anonymous 
the  time  could  catch  the  trick  of  Shakspere's  style  so  deftly  as  it  write  such  verse, 
has  here  been  caught.    If  we  have  to  choose  between  two  improba-  if  the  author  be 

.  ,  anonymous,  no 

bilities,  surely  the  inference  that  Shakspere  wrote  these  lines  is  far  other  remnants 

of  his  work  exist. 

more  rational  than  Professor  Delius*s  hypothesis  of  "  Der  Anony- 
mus"  who  could  write  blank  verse  as  well  as  the  author  of  the 
Wintef's  Taief 

§  21.  Four  metrical  tests  admitting  of  tabulation  have  been  Four  chief 

metrical  tests. 

apphed  to  this  play.  One,  the  rhyme  test,  though  very  useful  m 
determining  the  relative  lateness  or  earliness  of  plays  in  the  whole 
series  of  Shakspere's  works,  is  not  one  which  throws  any  light  upon 
the  question  of  authorship,  except  in  so  far  as  the  neglect  of  rhyme  i.  Rhyme-test: 

only  Rives 

may  be  regarded  as  specially  characteristic  of  Shakspere.     Rhymes  neprnve 

,  evidence  here. 

only  occur  m  those  parts  of  the  play  which  are  here  assigned  to 
Fletcher.  There  is  not  one  rhyming  couplet  in  the  certainly  non- 
Flelcherian  portion. 

Absence  of  rhyme  is  a  characteristic  of  Shakspere's  latest  plays. 

§  22.  Next  comes  the  4ight- and  weak-ending'  test,  a  most  a. 'Lights and 
trustworthy  witness  of  lateness  of  composition,  and  an  index  of  a  test ; 
truly  Shaksperian  peculiarity. 

It  has  been  worked  out  with  great  precision  by  Dr.  J.  K. 
Ingram  in  his  paper  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  for 
1874,  part  ii.  p.  422. 

At  the  time  when  this  test  was  first  applied  (1874)  there  was 
no  line-numbered  text  of  the  Tkvo  liable  Kinsmeny  so  Dr.  Ingram 

^  Numerically  the  variation  can  only  be  defined  by  decimals. 
•  N,  S,  S.  Trans,  f  1874,  pt  il  p.  454. 

C  2 


20*  §   22.    THE  LIGHT-  AND  WEAK-ENDING  TEST. 

had  to  use  a  literal  transcript  of  the  Qo  1634  which  I  had  made 
for  working  purposes. 

worked  by  Dr.  According  to  the  Qo  text.  Dr.  Ingram  found  in  the  Shakspere 

part  (Act  I.  scs.  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv. ;  Act  III.  scs.  i.,  ii. ;  Act  V.  scs.  i., 
iii.,  iv.)  50  light  and  34  weak  endings,  and  in  the  Fletcher  part  (Act 
II.  sc.  iv. ;  Act  III.  scs.  iii.,  v.,  vi.)  3  light  endings  and  i  weak 
ending. 

▼erified  by  me.  I  have  applied  this  test  with  a  better  text  (*  Leopold '  Sh.),  and, 

subdividing  the  play  in  the  same  way,  have  found  Dr.  Ingram's 
figures  to  be  without  error  of  any  kind. 

This  confirmation  is  not  weakened  by  the  fact  that  I  have  added 
three  examples  to  the  Shaksperian  table;  I  have  done  so  only 
tentatively,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  these  are  not  true 
examples  if  Dr.  Ingram  questions  them. 

Art  iiL  tc.  u.  With  regard  to  Act  III.  sa  ii.,  a  word  of  explanation  is  neces- 

sary. I  believe  it  to  have  been  written  by  Shakspere,  but  slighdy 
retouched  by  Fletcher.  I  have  therefore  given  it  in  the  Shakspere 
tables,  although  its  ratio  of  '  stopt-lines '  would  assign  it  to  Fletcher. 

Position  assigned       By  the  *  light-  and  weak-ending '  test  the  Shakspere  part  of  this 

by  this  test  to 

tW  Noble  play  is  placed  between  Winter's  Tale  and  Henry  VIIL^  and  there- 
fore  next  that  other  play  which  Shakspere  on  his  retirement  left  for 
Fletcher  to  complete. 

confirms  other  This  positiou  corresponds  with  that  assigned  by  the  other  indi- 

indications  of  ,  w  • 

style  and  metre,  cations  of  metre  and  style,  the  Shaksperian  scenes  being  every- 
where stamped  "with  the  manner  of  Shakspere's  later  years" 
(Dyce). 

Summary  of  te.t.    SUMMARY  OF  *  LIGHT-  AND  WEAK-ENDING'  TEST. 

SHAKSPERE   PART. 

Total  Dr.  J.  K.  Ingram.  H.  Littledale. 

'Light  Endings'  50  52 

*  Weak  Endings '  34  35 

FLETCHER   PART. 

'Ught  Endings'  3  3 

*  Weak  Endings '  i  i  (?) 

and  weak  §  23.  Particulars  follow.    '  Weak  endings '  italicised.    Asterisked 

endings '  in  7Vm>  , 

Ncbu  Kinsmen,  words  (*)  HOt  in  Dr.  Ingram's  list. 


§    23-4'     TABLE   OF  LIGHT-  AND   WEAK-ENDINGS. 


21 


I. 


I. 


I. 


L     83 

into 

89  >r 

106 

was 

121 

were 

132 

than 

176 

shall 

177 

when 

183 

will 

184 

ami 

185 

what 

202 

which 

212 

with 

228 

for 

11.         2 

tn 

21 

would 

27 

tn 

41 

and 

43 

to 

46 

upon 

57 

am 

85 

when 

87 

to 

108  which 

112 

will 

ii.      8 

they 

13 

and 

22 

if 

23 

we 

30 

but 

SHAKSPERE   PART. 
I.  iii.     39  have 

79  »»* 
81  be 
91  you 
I.  iv.       2  may 
19  with 

23  thou 

24  that 

25  be 

27  if 

28  that 
art 
such 
in 
to 

thai 
to 

and 
for 
till 


in.  ii. 

V.     i. 


40 

44 

45 

47 

54 
70 

85 

93 
122 

7 
16 

29 

39 
69 
90 

97 
108 
116 


so 

can 

where 

and 

be 

thou 

I 

who 

I 


V.  L 


V.  ill 


V.  iv. 


118  am* 
123  in 
127  which 
133  unto 

152  should 

153  I 

156  should 

loi  may 
5  like 
8  b 
22  was 
47  to 
that 
to 

might 
69  is* 

82  and 

83  are 
97  could 

1 10  with 

119  was 
129  did 

22  shall 

44  when 

75  that 

S3  for 

103  and 

117  and 

125  unto 


II 


II.    V.  54  what 
III.  iii.  32  and  (?  H.  L.) 


FLETCHER   PART. 

III.    V.  44  would 
IIL  vi  98  be    • 


§  24.  I  next  give  tables  of  those  two  most  important  tests,  the  3. '  Stopt-iinc 
*  stopt-line '  test  and  the  *  double-ending '  test.     And  I  have  to  ask  J*„^°V^jj 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that,  the  division  of  the  scenes 
between  the  two  authors  having  been  made  originally  before  any 
systematic  application  of  tests  had  taken  place,  these  tests  are  now  «miUriy  confirm 

cnucal  division 

found  to  confirm  that  apportionment  made  primarily  upon  sesthetic  ^  ^  p^y« 
grounds. 

My  figures  do  not  always  coincide  with  Mr.  FumivalFs ;  how- 
ever, the  divergences  are  not  in  any  case  productive  of  contradiction.^ 

I  have  already  noted  the  '  stopt-line '  peculiarities  of  Act  III. 
sc  ii. 

^  Dr.  Ingram  (M  S,  S.  Trans.,  1874,  pt  ii.  p.  455)  having  pointed  out  Mr. 
Fumivairs  error  (caused  by  using  Weber*s  text)  in  counting  II.  ii.  as  Shakspere's, 
and  in  thinking  that  the  test  must  be  at  fault,  I  need  not  further  refer  to  it. 
Dyce  makes  the  same  mistake,  Sh,,  vol.  viii.  p.  117,  ed.  1876. 


'Stopt-Une' 
ratios. 


Minor  tests. 


Tabulation  of 
'  stopt-line '  and 
'  double* 
ending'  tests. 


22*      §    25-6.    TABLE  OF   STOPT-UNE  AND   WEAK-ENDING   TESTS. 

Leaving  this  scene  out  of  consideration,  the  Shaksperian  pro- 
portion of  *  unstopt '  to  *  stopt  *  lines  is  never  above  1:2;  the  Flet- 
cherian  never  below  that.  Any  line  with  a  point  or  pause  marked 
by  type  in  the  text  ('Leopold')  has  been  considered  a  *stopt- 
line.' 

§  25.  There  are  minor  tests,  as  the  *  four-measure  line '  test, 
which  Mr.  Fleay  has  worked  out,  but  their  results  are  too  indefinite 
and  variable  to  be  trusted.^ 

§  26.  For  greater  convenience  of  comparison,  I  have  tabulated 
the  *  stopt-line  *  and  *  double-ending '  tests  together. 


Act.      Scene. 


II. 
III. 

IV. 
V. 


11. 

•  •• 

111. 
iv. 

• 

1. 
1. 

•  • 

11. 

•  •• 

uu 

L 

•  •  • 

IIL 

iv. 


173 

146 

137 


Number 

Double 

of  Lines. 

endings. 

210 

49 

116 

35 

97 

39 

49 

13 

•  •  • 

123 

• « « 

33 

38 

10 

SHAKSPERE  PART. 

Ratio  of 
double-ended 
to  normal 
lines. 


I  to  4-28 
I  ».   3-31 


>t 


t* 


1089 


49 
39 
45 


312 


248 
376 

» • 

372 
380 

•  • 

3*51 
3*74 
304 


I  ,»  3*49 


Unstopt 
lines. 

Ratio  of 
unstopt  to 
stopt  lines. 

106 

I  to  1-98 

1^ 

26 

I  *>    1*54 

I  ,,  i-6i 
I,.  1-88 

•  • 

74 
II 

•  •  • 

i„   1-66 
I  M  3*45 

•  •  • 

105 

79 
74 

•  •  • 

I  „  1-64 

Im    184 
I„    185 

610 

Im    178 

Remarks. 


touches  by  F. 
touches  by  F  ? 


prose. 

touches  by  F. 

prose. 

11.  I— 17  by  F. 

touches  by  F. 

touches  by  F. 


I. 
II. 


III. 

IV. 
V. 


V. 

•  • 

11. 

•  •• 

iv. 

V. 

vL 
111. 
iv. 

V. 

vi. 

• 

I. 

•• 
11. 

•  • 

u. 


FLETCHER 

PART. 

6 

0 

I  to  inBn. 

I 

I  to  6-00 

281 

159 

I  „  176 

72 

I  „  390 

83 

39 

I  ,,    2*12 

21 

I  M  395 

33 

19 

I  „  1 73 

10 

I  M  330 

64 

47 

I„  136 

13 

I  „  492 

39 

22 

I.,  177 

IS 

I  „  260 

S3 

29 

I„  I  82 

9 

I,.  5-88 

20 

II 

I  „  I '81 

4 

I  »  S'oo 

150 

M 

I ,.  2  54 

24 

I  „  625 

310 

I  „  1-68 

79 

I  M  379 

151 

58 

I  „  2'6o 

49 

I  »  308 

156 

79 

I  »  I  "97 

48 

I  »  3-25 

113 

63 

i»,  177 

14 

I  „  800 

1458 

769 

i„  1-89 

359 

I  „  406 

song  10  11. 


*  Note  the  metre  of  the  following  lines : — I.  ii.  38,  39,  40,  42,  74 ;  I.  iii.  66, 
67;  I.  iv.  44;  II.  iv.  13 ;  V.  L  64,  157;  V.  iv.  10,  18,  35,  69.  The  'speech- 
ending'  test  has  yet  to  be  applied  to  this  play. 


§    26-8.    CHARACTERIZATION   AND   CHOICE   OF  THE  STORY.      23* 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  while  Shakspere  has  only  i  *  double  ending '  Deductions  from 

uole. 

in  every  3*49  lines,  Fletcher  has  i  'double  ending'  in  every  1-89 
lines,  or  nearly  twice  as  many;  and  that  while  Shakspere  has  i 
*unstopt'  line  in  every  1*78  lines,  Fletcher  has  only  i  in  every  4*06 
lines. 

Such  divergences,  consistently  preserved  throughout,  cannot  be 
lightly  scorned  as  the  frenzied  fancies  of  maniacal  metremongers, 
^au  Mr.  Swinburne. 

§  27.  "  The  choice  of  the  story,  in  which  the  passion  is,  after  all,  characteruation 

and  choice  of  the 

of  an  artificial  kind,  the  toleration  of  the  *  trash '  which  abounds  in  «ory. 
the  underplot,  the  faintness  (as  I  must  persist  in  regarding  it)  of  the  Dr.  in^m's 

four  objections  to 

characterization,  and,  in  general,  the  absence,  except  in  occasional  Shaksperc's 

claijn. 

flashes,  of  the  splendid  genius  which  shows  itself  all  through  the 
last  period  of  Shakspere,  I  have  always  found  very  perplexing."^ 

Shakspere  cannot  be  accused  of  tolerating  the  trash  in  this  play.  The  trash  of  the 

underplot. 

any  more  than  in  the  concluding  scenes  of  Henry  VIII,^  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  never  saw  either  play  completed. 

And  even  admitting  the  charge  of  faintness  of  characterization  ^f^  ^  *^^ 
(a  charge  which  Hickson  has  to  a  great  extent  disposed  of  in  a 
different  way),  may  we  not  partly  find  its  explanation  in  that  very 
"  choice  of  the  story,  in  which  the  passion  is,  after  all,  of  an  arti- 
ficial kind,"  and  partly  in  the  fact  that,  while  we  are  accustomed  to  Our  tendency  to 

judge  a  fragment 

estimate  Shakspere's  powers  of  characterization  by  his  complete  ^j*'^  ^^m  a 
works,  we  have  here  only  a  mutilated  fragment  wherein  to  trace  his 
master-hand  ? 

§  28.    How  came  Shakspere  to  choose  such  a  subject  ?     He  How  did  the 

subject  suggest 

must  have  been  early  familiar  with  the  Knightes  Tale^  as  he  showed  jJ^ILji^, 
his  acquaintance  with  Arcite's  sophism  (1.  298) — 

'*  thou  WOSt  not  yit  now  Eariy  study  of 

Whether  sche  be  a  womman  or  goddesse.  chauccr. 

Thyn  is  affeccioun  of  holynesse. 
And  myn  is  love,  as  of  a  creature," — 

in  his  early  play,  Lovis  Labour's  Lost^  IV.  iii.  64 : — 

*  Dr.  J.  K  Ingram,  in  N,  S,  S,  Trans,,  1874,  pt.  ii.  p.  454.  I  have  taken  Dr. 
Ingram's  objections  as  being  the  weightiest  among  the  array  of  opinions  unfavour- 
able to  Shakspere's  claim.  See  below,  §  104,  for  the  rest  of  Dr.  Ingram's 
opibion. 


24*      §    29-     CHARACTERIZATION   AND   CHOICE   OF   THE   STORY. 

"  A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove, 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee  ; 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love,"  &c.^ 

He  had  delineated  Theseus  in  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream^ 

taking  some  hints  from  the  Knightes  Taie;^  and  his  attention  had 

Renewed  study   most  probably  been  called  to  the  story  afresh  when  referring  to 

later.  ,  .  .  -  . 

Chaucer  during  the  composition  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  which  was 
a  "new  play"  in  1609,  "  never  staled  with  the  stage,  never  clapper- 
clawed with  the  palms  of  the  vulgar,"  and  which  must  therefore 
have  been  composed  only  a  short  time  before  the  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men was  begun. 
Hence  attracted         This  may  account  for  the  choice  of  the  story,  although  that 

byChaucer*!  ^  ...  .      . 

masteroiece.  ri«^  choice  may  have  been  as  injudicious  as  was  the  similarly  abandoned 

attempt  to  dramatize  the  history  of  Henry  VIII. 
But  the  TaU  §  20.  Not  cvcn  Shakspcre  could  have  created  a  great  play,  full 

unsuiublefor  ...  ,  &  r     /> 

dramatization,  of  high  and  passionatc  thoughts,  and  possessing  firm  dramatic 
unity,  from  the  tale  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  any  more  than  he  could 
have  constructed  a  coherent  drama  (though  Mr.  Spedding  thinks 
differently)  from  a  series  of  historical  tableaux  so  unconnected  with 
one  central  figure  or  group  as  were  the  salient  events  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  reign.' 

Its  spirit  of  The  romance  of  the  two  kinsmen,  the  springs  and  motives  of 

fantastic  chivalry  .  .       .  , 

had  become  their  actions,  their  guiding  pnnciples  and  ways  of  thought,  belonged 
to  a  state  of  society  which  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the 
poet  to  create  again  in  order  to  give  them  a  reality  and  a  justifica- 
tion. 

Actions  whose  motives  lie  in  the  ephemeral  laws  of  a  capricious 

fashion,  in  the 

''pleasant  old  conventions 
Of  our  false  humanity," 

*  Cf.  Pass.  Pilgr,t  iii;  Stokes,  ChronoL  Ord.y  pp.  98,  103. 

«  M,  N,  />.,  L  i.  167 ;  IV.  i.  129,  130.     Knightes  TaU,  1.  642. 

'  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  has  anticipated  my  argument !  **  1663-4,  January  I. — 
Went  to  the  Duke's  house,  the  first  play  I  had  been  at  these  six  months,  according 
to  my  last  vowe,  and  here  saw  the  so  much  cried-up  play  of  *  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  * 
which,  though  I  went  with  resolution  to  like  it,  '\9>  so  simple  a  thing  made  up  of  a 
great  many  patches,  that,  besides  the  shows  and  processions  in  it,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  good  or  well  done," — Centurit  of  Frayse,  1st  ed.,  p.  243  ; 
2ud  ed.,  p.  318,  and  note,  p.  324. 


§    3^3  !•    CHARACTERIZATION   AND   CHOICE  OF  THE   STORY.      2$* 

lose  their  rational  probability  when  those  laws  no  longer  regulate 
the  relations  of  life,  or  dwell  in  the  memories  of  men. 

The  motif  of  the  Knightes  Tale  had  reality  and  consistency  in 
Chaucer's  day,  when  courts  of  love  with  fantastic  codes  of  chival- 
rous honour  justified  Arcite's  quibble  that  he  was  false  but  never 
treacherous,  and  gave  Palamon  a  legal  claim  to  the  lady,  because 
he  first  saw  her  and  first  bequeathed  his  soul  to  her ;  but  these  con- 
ventionalities were  dead  long  before  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  not 
even  Shakspere's  Promethean  touch  could  impart  the  warmth  of  life 
to  their  remains.^ 

This  was  one  great  difficulty;  another,  even  greater,  will  be 
mentioned  below. 

§  30.  We  have  only  two  acts  to  base  our  judgment  on,  two- 
fifths  of  the  complete  play. 

Still,  the  charge  of  faintness  of  characterization  has  to  a  certain  n»e  charge  of 

faintness  of 

extent  been  successfully  rebutted  by  Hickson ;   it  is  undeniable  characterization. 
that  the  Shaksperian  two-fifths  give  us  all  the  positive  ideas  we 
possess  of  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Emilia,  Palamon,  Arcite,  and  Peri- 
thous ;  and  the  rest  of  the  play  is  only  a  confusion  and  perversion  Fletcher  has 
and  obscuration  of  the  traits  indicated  by  Shakspere.  original  design. 

§  31.  Besides,  several  of  the  situations  are  unfavourable  to  the  Situations 

unsuited  for 

rapid  development  of  the  finer  shades  of  character.     In  the  first  nip'd  devdop- 
scene  Theseus  is  in  a  passive  attitude,  assailed  by  the  pleading  character. 

Act  A.  SC.  L. 

queens.*  The  recitals  of  their  griefs  throw  the  other  characters 
into  the  shade  for  some  time,  leaving  a  sense  of  indefiniteness  at 
first  which  we  should  not  experience  were  the  scene  acted  before 
our  eyes ;  but  this  sense  soon  passes  away  when  Hippolyta  and 
Emilia  add  their  entreaties  to  those  of  the  widowed  ladies,  and  we 
become  quickly  impressed  with  the  queenliness  of  Hippolyta*s  pity —  Hippolyta. 

'  And  at  the  present  day,  with  all  our  loving  study  of  the  past,  it  is  even 
harder  than  it  was  270  years  ago  to  reverently  realize  the  fantastic  aspects  of 
chivalric  love. 

'  The  delineation  of  the  three  suppliants  was  inevitable,  and  they  are 
strikingly  individualized ;  but,  as  the  dramatist  has  to  dispense  with  them  after 
the  first  act,  their  prominent  introduction  rather  detracts  from  the  artistic  unity 
of  the  play  viewed  as  a  whole.  Ulrici  has  some  noteworthy  remarks  on  this 
subject,  Sh,  Dram,  Art,  ii  407  (Bohn's  ed.). 


26*      §   32.    CHARACTERIZATION  AND   CHOICE   OF  THE   STORY. 


n.  xoz — xos> 


ActV. 

The  kinimcn. 


Emilia,  the 

Amazon 

priesteif. 


inevitably 
neutral. 


the  main 
difficulty  of  the 
playwright. 


"  Poor  lady,  say  no  more ; 
I  had  as  lief  trace  this  good  action  with  you 
As  that  whereto  I'm  going,  and  nev'r  yet 
Went  I  so  willing,  way;" 

and  her  wife-like  defence  of  her  husband's  irresolution — 

"  My  lord  is  taken 
Heart-deep  with  your  distress ;  let  him  consider ; " 

and  not  less  by  Emilia's  tender  compassion,  the  woman's  heart 
unmasking  the  rigid  composure  of  the  Amazon. 

In  the  fifth  act  also  the  main  scenes  are  unsuited  for  the  develop- 
ment of  character  by  action,  but  on  the  whole  the  superiority  of 
Palamon's  nature  to  Arcite's  is  indicated.  In  this  act  (sc  i.) 
Emilia  appears  as  one  of  a  certain  type, — the  female  knight  of  the 
goddess  Diana, — and  hence,  like  her  mistress,  has  inevitably  some- 
thing **  sacred,  shadowy,  cold,"  and  (as  her  love  for  Flavina  shows) 
"  constant "  in  her  character.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
Imagine  Emilia  as  any  other  than  as  she  is  drawn,  say,  a  warm, 
affectionate,  passionately  sympathetic  woman,  and  we  render  the 
climax  impossible.  She  has  to  be  as  neutral  as  Britomart ;  ^  she 
must  love  neither  of  the  combatants,  in  order  to  justify  the  ultimate 
transference  of  rights  in  her  from  her  winner  to  his  death-bed 
assignee. 

§  32.  This  fatal  defect — the  necessity  of  this  sudden  transfer 
as  a  climax — was  the  other  main  difficulty  (referred  to  above)  which 
Shakspere  had  to  contend  against  in  dramatizing  the  story.  He 
could  not  have  drawn  a  strongly-marked  picture  of  character,  or 
even  of  passion  and  pity;  the  essential  conditions  of  the  story 
limited  him  to  producing  a  tragedy  of  episode,  a  spectacular  romance.* 

*  There  are  several  reminiscences  of  the  Faery  Queene^  Bk.  III.,  in  this  play: 
e,g,  cf.  V.  iii.  20 — 28  with  F,  Q,,  III.  iv.  55—59. 

'  The  only  really  strong  criticism— so  far  as  I  can  judge — in  Mr.  Stack's 
paper,  appended  to  Mr.  Fumivall's  edition  of  Spalding's  Lttfer,  p.  113,  is  in  the 
passage  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  Chaucer's  conclusion,  "  where  the  poem 
dedicates  some  beautiful  lines  to  the  funeral  of  Arcite  and  the  grief  of  all,  and 
only  makes  Emilia  yield  after  years  to  the  silent  pleading  of  the  woful  Palamon 
and  the  urgency  of  her  brother." 

But  as  I  have  shown,  Emilia,  instead  of  being  (as  Mr.  Stack  says)  **  equally 
in  love  with  two  men  at  the  same  time,"  is  really  in  love  with  neither,  and  is 
therefore  not  overwhelmed  by  bereavement  at  all. 


§   33-7-    CHARACTERIZATION   AND   CHOICE   OF  THE  STORY.       27* 

§  33*  Nor  should  we  leave  out  of  account  the  benumbing  Fletcher*! 

«        r^i     1  •  .  .    characteriration 

effect  of  the   Fletcher  scenes  upon  the  Shakspenan  portion  :  it  contradicts 

.  Shakspere'i. 

must  be  admitted  (as  Mr.  Spedding  has  shown  to  be  the  case  with 
Henry  VIIL  also)  that  the  characterization  of  one  portion  flatly 
contradicts  that  of  the  other;  our  sympathies,  which  were  beginning 
to  flow  towards  Palamon,  the  proper  hero  of  the  piece,  are  by 
Fletcher  turned  aside  from  Palamon  and  steadily  directed  towards 
the  adventurous  Arcite. 

§  x/L  Fletcher  could  admirably  delineate  the  light,  fashionable  Fietcher'i 

limitations. 

characters  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,^  but  it  was  manifestly  impossible 
for  such  a  writer  to  appreciate  the  ideality  of  conventional  chivalry 
as  we  find  it  described  by  Chaucer  and  shadowed  forth  in  the  few 
scenes  which  Shakspere  has  left  us. 

§  35.  Thus  Dr.  Ingram's  first  three  objections  may  be  shown  to  Conclusion. 
have  less  force  than  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  in  them.     The 
choice  of  the  story  need  alone  be  admitted  to  have  been  injudicious ; 
but  this  admission  cannot  be  held  to  prove  anything,  as  Henry 
VIIL  is  equally  liable  to  the  accusation.* 

§  36.  Why  Shakspere  left  these  two  late  plays  unfinished  seems  why  did 

Shakspere  not 

hopeless  to  inquire.     He  may  have  himself  regretted  his  choice  of  finish  this  ami 
subjects,  or  may,  at  the  close  of  his  career,  have  thrown  aside 
various  firagments  and  sketches  (these  two  being  the  chief),  leaving 
them  for  subsequent  completion  by  Fletcher,  or  other  playwrights 
of  the  company. 

I  have  not  given  a  particular  analysis  of  the  various  characters, 
as  Spalding  and  Hickson  have  both  done  this  at  some  length,  and 
I  have  nothing  worth  adding  to  their  remarks. 

§  37.  The  last  count  of  Dr.  Ingram's  indictment  remains: — style  of  thought 

and  imagery. 

**  the  absence,  except  in  occasional  flashes,  of  the  splendid  genius  ^-  Ingram. 
which  shows  itself  all  through  the  last  period  of  Shakspere." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  De  Quincey  declaring  that  ''the  DeQuincey. 

>  In  this  rt»pect  hb  only  rival  was  Shirley.  The  plays  of  each  of  these  men 
might  be  called  Society  Plays,  in  the  sense  that  certain  journals  which  reflect  the 
vulgar,  vicious,  scandalous,  and  ludicrous  aspects  of  self-styled  '*good  society" 
are  called  Society  Journals, 

'  These  remarks  apply  somewhat  to  Pericles  also. 


28*      §    38-40*    CHARACTERIZATION   AND   CHOICE  OF  THE   STORY. 

supplications  of  the  widowed  Queens  to  Theseus,  the  invocations 
of  their  tutelar  divinities  by  Palamon  and  Arcite,  the  death  of 
Arcite,  &c.,  are  finished  in  a  more  elaborate  style  of  excellence 
than  any  other  element  of  Shakspere's  most  elaborate  scenes." 

Whom  are  we  to  "  Who  shall  dccidc,  when  doctors  disagree, 

And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  you  and  me  ?  " 

To  read  Dr.  Ingram's  words,  one  would  imagine  the  Shaksperian 
touches  to  be  as  rare,  and,  when  they  do  occur,  as  conspicuous,  as 
were  those  ambrosial  raisins  in  the  dull  dumplings  of  our  school- 
days. From  De  Quincey's  panegyric  the  contrary  inference  seems 
plain,  that  the  Shaksperian  scenes  are  as  "rich**  as  the  most  double 
extra  superfine  wedding  cake  of  our  maturer  years. 
The  style  §  38.  De  Quinccy  seems  right  in  this,  that  the  purely  Shak- 

homogeneous,  ^     **  ^  y  o  1  r  j 

not  patchy,        spcrian  scencs  are  homogeneous,  woven  in  one  piece,  not  made  up 
the  rhythm        of  shreds  and  patches.     The  gorgeously  flowing  rhythm  forbids  us 

uniformly  fine, 

'*  liKe  perfect      absolutely  to  suppose  that  any  mere  botcher  of  another's  thoughts 

music  unto  noble  y  j.  a  •  o 

words."  could  have  joined  such  verses  together ;  like  the  hands  of  Esau 

and  the  voice  of  Jacob,  the  incongruity  would  have  been  manifest 
at  once ;  Shakspere's  words  not  harmonizing  well  with  the  metrical 
accompaniment  of  any  Herr  Anonymus, 

§  39.  I  cannot  undertake  a  survey  of  the  "  finger-post "  kind, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  actual  number  and  intensity  of  the  flashes 
of  genius  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Shaksperian  scenes ;  but 

Nature  of  the     perhaps  such  a  survey  will  be  unnecessary  when  I  shall  have  shown 

following  inquiry.  .  ,  1  ,  ,  . 

by  comparisons  that    the  thoughts  in    general    are    Shakspere's 
thoughts,  and  the  phrases  peculiarly  his  phrases,  for  the  conclusion 
will  then  be  apparent  that  certain  parts  of  the  play  are  from  his 
pen.* 
Plagiarisms  §  40.  And  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  plagiarisms  and  self- 

reproductions.     A  plagiarism  is  betrayed  by  its  environment,  't  will 

^  I  have  to  undergo  a  cross  fire  in  such  an  attempt  On  one  side  are  those 
who  deny  that  there  are  Shakspcrisms,  except  a  few  scattered  reminiscences ;  on 
the  other,  those  who  believe  the  Shakspcrisms  to  abound,  but  to  have  been  set  in 
the  text  "  wilfully  and  maliciously,  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown."  Such 
opinions,  being,  like  the  famous  Kilkenny  cats,  mutually  destructive,  may  be  left 
to  demolish  one  another. 
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out,  be  the  plagiarist  never  so  skilful  Like  Arcite's  nobleness  of 
spirit,  it  can  no  more  be  hid 

"  Than  fire  in  flax : 
Than  humble  banks  can  go  to  law  with  waters 
That  drift  winds  force  to  raging  "  (V.  iii.  98). 

But  with  a  self-reproduction  the  case  is  different.     The  resembling  distinguished 
passage  occurs  naturally,  incidentally ;  some  familiar  word  associates  seif-reproduc- 

.  tions. 

an  old  train  of  ideas,  or  some  fresh  idea  finds  its  easiest  embodiment 
in  some  old  familiar  phrase. 

Shakspere  repeats  himself  regularly  and  frequently ;  *  he  is  like  Shakspcre 

repeats  himself. 

the  ocean,  "ce  vaste  prodige  de  la  monotonie  mepuisablement 
varide,"*  never  quite  the  same,  yet  never  wholly  different.  He  has 
even  noted  this  himself,  when  he  asks — 

"  Wliy  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride. 
So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 
Why  with  the  time  do  I  not  glance  aside 
To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange  ? 
Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed, 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name. 
Showing  their  birth  and  where  they  did  proceed  ?  " 

Sonnet  Ixxvi. 

§  41.  In  entering  upon  an  inquiry  of  the  kind  which  follows,  I 
am  at  some  disadvantage  \  for  the  systematic  comparison  of  this  play  no  systematic 
with  passages  from  Shakspere*  s  other  works  has  never  before  been  kind  ever  before 
carried  out;*  therefore,  as  the  pioneer  of  this  branch  of  the  investi- 
gation, I  am  inevitably  doomed  to  overlook  many  valuable  illustra- 
tions which  might  greatly  increase  the  strength  of  my  argument. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  too  that  only  a  first  rough,  fragmentary 
sketch  is  being  compared  with  finished  and  carefully-elaborated 
productions. 

*  See  Bellamjr's  Diet,  of  Sh,  Quotations, 

*  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  magnificent  rhapsody,  W,  Shakespfore^  p.  6.  Compare 
Mr.  Palgrave's  note  in  the  Golden  Treasury ^  p.  323  : — "Proteus  represented  the 
everlasting  changes,  united  with  ever-recurrent  sameness,  of  the  Sea.'' 

'  Steevens  has  attempted  it.  In  a  few  cases  he  has  anticipated  me^  but  as  a 
whole  his  list  is  of  small  value.     Weber  has  sufficiently  exposed  his  arguments. 


30*         §   42-3-     PROLOGUE,    MARRIAGE   SONG,    ?  SHAKSPERE's. 


Prologue, 
by  Fletcher, 


aflTords  no 
evidence  of 
authorship. 


Act  I.  ac  i. 


Song, 


perhaps  by 
Shakiqiere. 


§  42.  A  comparison  with  Fletcher's  prologues  and  epilogues 
places  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  prologue  is  from  his  pen.* 

Knight  has  argued  that  "the  expression  'such  a  writer'  is 
almost  evidence  against  the  double  authorship ;"  2  he  might  with 
equal  cogency  have  asserted  that  the  phrase  "this  child"  (1.  16) 
was  "almost  evidence  "  in  favour  of  it ! 

The  singular,  "  writer,"  may  be  used  for  rhyme's  sake  merely,  if 
it  be  not  rather  an  indication  that  Fletcher  finished  the  play  after 
Shakspere's  retirement,  and  quietly  took  to  himself  the  credit  of  the 
whole  composition.  But,  in  fact,  the  prologue  gives  no  clue  to  the 
authorship,  single  or  double,  of  the  play. 

§  43.  This  scene  bears  many  marks  of  Shakspere's  hand.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  it  is  all  his.  I  have  already  commented 
on  the  song  in  the  Notes  (p.  109),  and  pointed  out  its  shortcomings. 
When  writing  my  notes  I  refrained  from  expressing  any  definite 
opinion  as  to  its  authorship,  but  I  inclined  to  the  view  which  gave 
it  to  Fletcher.  While  still  remaining  unconvinced,  I  am  now  con- 
scious that  some  indications  favour  its  being  ascribed  to  Shakspere. 
Besides  the  fact  that  not  a  single  line  or  even  epithet  can  be  paral- 
lelled from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works,  it  may  be  urged  against 
Fletcher's  claim  that  he  has  written  nothing  else  in  the  metre  of 
these  stanzas ;  whereas  Shakspere,  in  the  Tempest  (II.  i.  300),  has 
an  equally  indifferent  song  in  precisely  the  same  unusual  metre : — 

"  While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Open-ey'd  conspiracy 
His  time  doth  take ; 
If  of  life  you  have  a  care. 
Shake  off  slumber  and  beware : 
Awake  1  Awake  I " 

Shakspere's  marriage  songs  are  none  of  them  striking  or  unconven- 
rional ;  they  are  not  above  the  level  of  the  greater  part  of  this  one 
(v.  Tempest,  IV.  i. ;  As  You  Like  It,  V.  iv.). 

*  Note  the  likeness  between  this  and  that  to  Henry  VlTl.  Boswell  (^. 
Singer,  Sh.^  vii.  4)  says,  **That  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  [of  H,  8]  were  not 
written  by  Shakespeare  is,  I  think,  clear  from  internal  evidence."  Singer  (p.  7) 
says,  **  Indeed  they  more  nearly  resemble  the  style  of  Fletcher." 

'  Studies  of  Shakspere,  p.  428. 
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As  to  my  objection  to  "chough  hoar,"  that  **hoar"  is  an 
epithet  with  no  appositeness,^  it  might  be  replied  perhaps  that  the 
"chough  hoar"  (/.  e.  jackdaw),  a  thievish  bird,  was  unlucky,  while 
the  russet-patted  (red-legged,  Cornish)  chough  was  not 

The  whole  introduction  of  this  scene  (11.  i — 37)  has  probably  First  37  lines 

•     11  \  1        -r^*        1  show  marks  of 

been  (like  Act  V.  sc.  l  11.  i — 17)  recast  by  Fletcher:  assuredly  Fletcher's  touch ; 
Shakspere  never  wrote  1.  27  : — 

"And  as  you  wish  your  womb  may  thrive  with  fair  ones."* 
But  excepting  these  introductory  lines  as  containing  interpolations,  «»t  of  the 
the  scene  is  thoroughly  Shaksperian.  Shakspcre. 

The- writer  (11.  40 — 70)  gives  the  audience  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary information  about  the  personages  of  the  play  in  a  most 
natiual  and  business-like  manner :  far  more  artistically,  in  fact,  than 
he  has  done  in  those  opening  speeches  of  Hamlet  which  Sheridan 
has  ridiculed  in  the  Critic, 

The  speech  of  the  First  Queen  ("We  are  three  queens*')  con-  u. 39—54- 
tains  a  most  characteristically  Shaksperian  notion — that  the  wind 
carries  infection  from  the  unburied  dead  of  the  battle-field :  ' — 

"  He  will  not  suffer  us  to  bum  their  bones. 
To  urn  their  ashes,  nor  to  take  th'  offence 
Of  mortal  loathsomeness  from  the  blest  eye 
Of  holy  Phoebus,  but  infects  the  winds 
With  stench  of  our  slain  lords y 

So  in  Henry  K,  IV.  iii.  98  : — 

"  And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills, 
They  shall  be  famed ;  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet  them. 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven  ; 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  clime. 
The  smell  whereof  shall  breed  a  plague  in  France." 

Similarly  in  CorioLy  III.  iii.  121 : — 

"Whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air." 

*  Notes,  p.  114. 

'  I  find  that  Mr.  Simpson  has  anticipated  me  here  ;  we  have  both  noted  this 
line  quite  independently.  Indeed,  who  that  knows  Fletcher's  style  could  help 
doing  so?    See  N»  S.  S.  Tratts,,  1874,  pt.  i.  p.  83,  and  infra^  §  52. 

'  See  Bucknill,  Shakspere* s  Medical  Knowledge^  p.  169,  ed.  x86a 
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And  even  more  closely,  CorioLy  I.  iv.  33  : — 

'*  And  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile." 

\j^\\y^  Julius  Casar^  III.  i.  273: — 

"Cry  '  Havoc  ! '  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war ; 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial." 

^  *'  The  mention  of  the  birds  of  prey — 

"The  beaks  of  ravens,  tallents  of  the  kites. 
And  pecks  of  crows,  in  the  foul  fields  of  Thebes  " — 

is  of  course  a  commonplace  of  the  battle-field ;  but  this  reference  is 
in  Shakspere's  manner,  as  seen  m  Julius  Casar,  V.  i.  85  : — 

"  And  in  their  steads  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us, 
As  we  were  sickly  prey." 

L  45-  The  "blest  eye  of  holy  Phoebus  "  is  a  fanciful  description  of  the 

sun,  but  we  have  it  again  in  Henry  K,  IV,  L  290  : — 

"  Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus." 

Spalding  {Letter^  p.  30)  has  called  attention  to  Shakspere's 

peculiar  use  of  verbal  nouns  expressing  the  agent,  exemplified  here 

1. 48.  by  "  thou  purger  of  the  earth."     For  the  word  and  the  idea  (one  of 

Shakspere's  commonest  medical  metaphors)  com^zxt  Julius  Casar^ 

II.  i.  180,  and  for  the  idea,  Macbeth^  III.  iv.  76  and  the  remarks 

infra  on  so.  ii. 

11.  66— 6q.  **  Hercules  our  kinsman, — 

"Then  weaker  than  your  eyes,— laid  by  his  club; 
He  tumbled  down  upon  his  Nemean  hide. 
And  swore  his  sinews  thawed."  ^ 

There  is  a  very  delicate  piece  of  characterization  in  these  lines. 
Hercules,  we  are  told,^  was  ever  in  the  mind  of  Theseus,  and  the 

*  The  hyperbole  may  be  easily  matched  from  Sh.,  e.  g.  FlorizeFs  speeches  to 
Perdita  in  Winter's  Tale,  It  is  **in  a  bolder  and  more  masculine  vein  than 
Fletcher  usually  aimed  at." — Hazlitt,  Eliz.  Lit.^  lect.  iv.  p.  120,  ed.  1870. 

»  Shaksperis  Plutarch,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  278,  'Life  of  Theseus,'  c.  i.     "The 

r  wonderful  admiration  which  Theseus  had  of  Hercules'  courage  made  him  in  the 

night  that  he  never  dreamed  but  of  his  noble  acts  and  doings  ;  and  in  the  daytime, 

pricked  forwards  with  emulation  and  envy  of  his  glory,  he  determined  with  him- 
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little  touch  of  vanity  in  the  mention  of  "  our  kinsman  "  is  admirably 
introduced  But  the  passage  has  great  significance  from  another 
point  of  view. 

Fletcher  probably  never  opened   North's  Plutarch.    Jonson,  Plutarch  has 
Massmger,  Chapman,  and  the  earlier  wnters  drew  from  the  ancient  here,  and 
sources  direct     Hence  this  reference  points  very  plainly  to  the 
only  dramatist  who  ever  studied  North's  translation:  Shakspere. 
We  know  that  he  made  frequent  and  free  use  of  the  book  in  his  Shakspere  alone 

_  .  ....     borrowed  from 

Other  plays.     The  bold  treatment  of  classical  legend  is  quite  in  his  him. 
style :  natural  and  devoid  of  the  least  taint  of  pedantry.     The 
"Nemean  hide"  recalls  "the  Nemean  lion's  nerve"  of  Hamlet,  I. 
iv.  83. 

The  succeeding  speeches  "need   no  bush;"  they  speak  for 
.  themselves.     Take  the  climax  of  the  Second  Queen's  speech  : — 

**  Lend  us  a  knee ;  u.  9*— k>». 

But  touch  the  ground  for  us  no  longer  time 
Than  a  dove's  motion  when  the  head's  pluckt  off; 
Tell  him,  if  he  i'  th'  blood-siz'd  field  lay  swoln, 
Showing  the  sun  his  teeth,  grinning  at  the  moon, 
What  you  would  do  ! " 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  comparison  in  the  first  three  lines,  IL  96-98. 
strange  and  far-fetched  as  it  appears  to  us  now,  must  have  been  from 
Shakspere's  own  observation  of  medical  treatment  His  son-in-law, 
Dr.  John  Hall,  in  his  Select  Obsen^ations  on  English  Bodies,  thus 
treated  himself  for  "  Convulsion  of  the  mouth  and  eyes: — Then  was  a 
Pigeon  cut  open  alive,  and  applied  to  my  feet,  to  draw  down  the 
Vapours;  for  I  was  often  afl^icted  with  a  slight  Delirium." ^ 

The  quivering  of  a  freshly-killed  bird  had  early  been  noticed  by 
the  poet : — 

"  Like  to  a  new-killed  bird  she  trembling  lies." 

Lucrece,  1.  457. 

In  Hamlet  (II.  ii.  484)  we  have  "o'er-sized  with  coagulate 
'igore ; "  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  more  contracted  phrase  "  blood- 1. 99> 
sized." 

self  one  day  to  do  the  like,  and  the  rather^  because  they  were  near  kinsmen,  being 
cousins  removed  by  the  mother's  side." 

'  Obs,,  Ix.  2nd  Cent, ;  q,  Bucknill,  Shaksper^s  Medical  Knowledge^  p.  39. 

TWO   N.  KINSMEN — C,  D 
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1. 100.  That  "horrible  symptom  of  a  painful  death,  which  physicians 

call  the  'sardonic  grin,"*^  is  described  in  the  fifth  line  just  as 
Shakspere  has  noted  it  in  /o^n,  III.  iv.  34;  Richard  Il.y  III.  iL 
163  ;  I  Henry  IV,^  V.  iii.  62  ;  2  Henry  F/.,  III.  iii.  24 ;  IV.  i.  77  ; 
Hamlet,  V.  i.  212  ;  Cymb,,  V.  iii.  38  (Schmidt). 

1  107.  In  1.  107  the  "  hot  grief"  of  the  queen  is  like  that  of  Hermione, 

"which  burns  worse  than  tears  drown"  {Winiet^s  Tale,  II.  L  11 1 ; 
cf.  Lear,  IV.  vii.  47).  Uncandied  (=  dissolved)  is  not  used  by 
Shakspere  elsewhere ;  but  he  has  candy  (=  congeal)  and  discandy 
(=  uncandy)  in  very  similar  passages.* 

Note  that  in  the  fine  anti-climax  of  the  Third  Queen's  speech — 

u.  117—110.  "  O,  pardon  me  ! 

Extremity,  that  sharpens  sundry  wits, 
Makes  me  a  fool " —  ^ 

we  have  "extremity,"  that  is  to  say,  "the  utmost  of  human  suffer- 
ing,"* personified  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  in  Pericles^  V.  i. 

"  Yet  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience,  gazing  on  kings'  graves,  and  smiling 
Extremity  out  of  act." 

In  a  passage  from  Plutarch,  quoted  infra  on  I.  ii.,  we  have  "ex- 
tremity" similarly  spoken  of. 
iL  126-139.  It  may  be  objected  to  the  following  lines  that  light,  not  heat, 

is  reflected : — 

"  Your  sorrow  beats  so  ardently  upon  me. 
That  it  shall  make  a  counter-reflect  'gainst 
My  brother's  heart,  and  warm  it  to  some  pity  \ " 

»  Bucknill,  Shaksperis  Medical  Knowledge^  p.  178. 

*  "Twenty  consciences,  that  stand  *twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they  and 
melt  ere  they  molest,"  Tempest^  II.  i.  279  ;  "the  cold  brook,  candied  with  ice," 
Timottj  IV,  iii.  226  ;  "by  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm,"  Antony,  III. 
xiii.  165  (O.  Edd.  cUscandtring) ;  "the  hearts  that  spanielled  me  at  heels  .  .  . 
do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets  on  blossoming  Caesar,"  Antony,  IV.  xii.  22 
(Schmidt). 

*  I  shall  point  out  below  (§  68)  an  extraordinary  imitation  of  this  passage  by 
Beaumont :  very  important  as  establishing  B.'s  acquaintance  with  the  play,  and 
as  helping  us  to  conjecture  the  date. 

*  Singer,  notes,  /.  r.,  Sh,,  iv.  232.  The  self-reproduction  from  Twelfth  Night 
is  obvious. 
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but  Shakspere  sa3rs  just  the  same  thing  again  {Troilus^  III.  iiu 

96) :- 

"  Man,  how  dearly  ever  parted, 
How  much  in  having,  or  without  or  in. 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection ; 
As  when  his  virtues,  shining  upon  others, 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver." 

The  idea  that  as  ospreys  subdue  before  they  touch  their  prey,  IL  13^-139. 
so  Theseus' s  deeds  anticipate  their  own  effects  by  virtue  of  their 
inherent  kingliness,^  is  implied  in  the  closely-similar  description  of 
another  great  warrior — Coriolanus : — 

"  I  think  hell  be  to  Rome 
As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature,^* — Coriol.,  IV.  vii.  36. 

The  passage  in  which  the  list  of  suicidal  agencies  is  given^  i-  m^- 
"cords,  knives,  drams,  precipitance,"  will  be  referred  to  in  my 
remarks  on  Act  III.  sc.  ii. 

The  Second  Queen  urges  Theseus  to  march  instantly  against 

Creon : — 

"  Now  you  may  take  him  1. 157. 

Drunk  with  his  victory." 

To  which  the  Third  Queen  adds  the  consideration — 

"  And  his  army  full  1. 158. 

Of  bread  and  sloth." 

I  have  often  wondered,  Would  Shakspere  have  described  a  sudden 
attack  as  taking  tliem  full  of  bread  f  But  happening  on  the  following 
passage,  I  found  that  I  had  here  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of 
internal  evidence  of  Shakspere' s  authorship : — 

"  He  took  my  father  grossly,  fuli  of  bread  ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May." 

Hamlet,  III.  iii.  80. 


*  1.  137  :—**  But,  O  Jove  !  3rour  actions, 

Soon  as  they  moye,  as  asprayes  do  the  fish, 
Subdue  before  they  touch." 


D  9 


II.  »i3 — ai5. 
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And  we  know  that  this  fulness  of  bread  produced  sloth :  the  "  secure  * 

hour"  of  aflemoon  sleep  (I.  v.  6i). 

In  the  days  before  standing  armies,  stage  captains  had  to  "  forth 

and  levy  "  their  troops  when  necessary.     But  Shakspere  occasionally 

needs  a  body  of  troops  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  sudden  expedition ; 

and  in  such  a  case  he  accounts  for  the  advanced  preparations  by 

saying  either  that  they  have  been  made  for  some  other  campaign, 

as  here™" 

"  We  shall  find 
The  moiety  of  a  number,  for  a  business 
More  bigger  look'd," — 

or  that  they  have  been  made  in  anticipation,  as  in   Cymbeline^ 

III.  v.  28  :— 

"  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  thus 
Hath  made  us  forward  "  \s€,  in  collecting  troops]. 

With  the  closing  words  of  the  scene  may  be  compared  Winter's 

Tale,  IV.  iv.  25  :— 

"The  gods  themselves, 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,"  &a 

The  speech  contains  the  general  idea  of  honour  (as  here)  controlling 

desire : — 

"  Since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  my  honour." 

I  might  note  the  use  of  peculiar  words,  such  as  transported 
(11.  55,  iSy)y  pluck  (I.  191),  vigour  (1.  195),  tkeme  (1.  215) ;  but  this 
will  be  possible  for  any  student  to  do  for  himself  by  comparing  the 
Concordance  with  Schmidt's  Lexicon. 

§  44.  Hickson  (p.  36*}  thinks  ''that  either  Shakspere  and 
Fletcher  wrote  the  scene  in  conjunction,  or  that  it  was  originally 
written  by  Fletcher,  and  afterwards  revised  and  partially  re -written 
by  Shakspere.  From  the  entrance  of  Valerius,  however,  it  appears 
to  be  entirely  by  the  latter." 

If  Fletcher  has  retouched  a  few  of  the  opening  speeches, — as 
•cene,  perhaps""  (with  Beaumout  at  his  elbow)  he  may  have  altered  a  word  here  and 

with  Beaumont  % 

there, — he  has  certainly  not  designed  the  scene. 

^  Here  in  its  Latin  sense :  sine  cura. 


Act  L  sc  ii. 

Hickson's  first 

opinion 

discussed. 


(Fletdier  may 
have  touched  the 


help.) 


§   44-     SHAKSPERE  PARALLELS  TO   L  li.     WAR  AS   A   PURIFIER.     37* 

On  this  one  point  of  collaboration  I  dissent  totally  from  Mr. 
Hickson,  and  he  seems  to  give  it  up  himself  in  the  end  of  his  essay 
(p.  60*) : — "  To  sum  up  the  result  of  our  inquiry : — It  is,  that  the  Hickson's  second 
play  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  is  one  to  which  Shakspere  possesses 
a  better  title  than  can  be  proved  for  him  to  Pericles; — that  to  him 
belong  its  entire  plan  and  general  arrangement :  but  that,  perhaps 
for  want  of  time  to  complete  it  by  a  day  named,  and  probably  by 
way  of  encouragement  to  a  young  \hom  i^yS  or  1579]  author  of 
some  promise,  he  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Fletcher  to 
fill  up  a  portion  of  the  outline." 

I  cannot  reconcile  the  conclusions  in  these  two  quotations :  inconsistent  with 

the  first. 

they  are,  I  think,  antagonistic.     Neither  can  face  Dr.  Ingram's  ob-  Neither 
jection  as  to  the  toleration  of  the  trash  in  the  underplot ;  indeed,  **       **^* 
that  objection  seems  to  me  unanswerable,  except  on  the  hypothesis  The  only  valid 

hypocllesis. 

that  Shakspere,  when  he  retired  from  the  stage,  left  this  play  and 
Henry  VI IL  incomplete,  and  that  they  were  worked  up  by  Fletcher 
afterwards. 

But  to  my  parallels. 

The  introductory  speeches  of  this  scene  contain  a  discourse 
upon  the  function  of  war  as  a  purifier  of  the  corruptions  of  peace. 

This  application  of  "  the  doctrines  of  physiology  to  the  theory 
of  government  and  statesmanship  "  is  very  characteristic  of  Shak- 
spere, as  Dr.  Bucknill  has  abundantly  shown.^  "  Hamlet  makes 
peace  the  time  of  health,*  though  of  plethoric  health  which  ripens 
into  war"  (p.  210).  "War  has  been  stated  by  cynical  statists  to 
be  man's  natural  condition,  and  peace  but  the  period  of  exhaustion 
and  recruitment.  Shakspere  does  not  go  quite  so  far  as  this,  but 
he  looks  upon  war  as  a  disease  produced  by  that  state  of  the  body 
in  which  health  becomes  rank  and  plethoric  "  (p.  264). 

This  idea  naturally  occupies  a  large  portion  of  Arcite's  prayer  in 
Act  V.  sc,  L  War  is  there  the  *'  great  corrector  of  enormous  times. 
Shaker  of  o'er-rank  states."    He  cures  the  world  "  o'  th*  plurisy  of 

^  Shakspere s  Medical  Krurwledge^  pp.  201,  210,  264. 
«  HanOd,  IV.  vii.  Ix8^- 

"  For  goodness,  growing  to  9l  plurisy^ 
Dies  in  his  own  too-muclL" 

See  my  note  on  V.  i.  66,  p.  159. 


38*     §  44*   SHAKSPERE  PARALLELS  TO  L  iL  I — 26.   WAR  AS  A  PURGE, 

people."    And  as  the  treatment  of  plethoric  (=  "  enormous  ")  indi- 
viduals was  purging  and  bleeding,  so  war  purges  the  commonwealth 

and  heals 
v.i.64.  "with  blood 

The  world  when  it  is  sick."  ^ 

We  may  compare  2  Henry  /K,  IV.  i.  (54 — 57)  63 — 66  : — 

"  Show  awhile  like  fearful  war, 
To  diet  rank  minds,  sick  of  happiness. 
And  purge  the  obstructions  which  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  veins  of  life." 

And  Mcubeth^  V.  iL  25  : — 

"Well,  march  we  on, 
To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  ow'd  : 
Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickly  wealj 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge, 
Each  drop  of  us." 

1. 1 48.  The  italicized  words  recall  the  epithet  of  Theseus :  "  thou  purger  of 

the  earth." 

Can  we  compare  such  passages  with  these  in  our  play  (V.  i.), 
and  not  feel  sure  that  they  are  both  the  expression  of  the  same 
mind? 

Take  now  the  passages  in  sc.  ii. : — 

"Who,  then,  shall  offer 
11.  i^-afi.  To  Mars's  so-scom'd  altar  ?    I  do  bleed 

When  such  I  meet,  and  wish  great  Juno  would 

Resume  her  ancient  fit  of  jealousy, 

To  get  the  soldier  work,  that  peace  might  purge 

For  her  repletion^  and  retain  anew 

Her  charitable  heart,  now  hard,  and  harsher 

Than  strife  or  war  could  be." 

This  intransitive  use  oi purge  is  worth  remarking,  and  comparing 
with  Antony^  I.  iii.  53 : — 

*'  The  condemned  Pompey, 
Rich  in  his  father's  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  thrived 
Upon  the  present  state,  whose  numbers  threaten ; 

»  Ctlll.  i.  113:— 

**  This  question,  sick  between  's, 
By  bleeding  must  be  cured." 


mm 


J 


§   44*     SHAKSPERE  PARALLELS   IN   C7MBELINB  TO   L  U.   4 — 70.     39* 

And  quUtness^  grown  sick  of  rest ^  would  purge 
By  any  desperate  change." 

Hamlet  carries  the  metaphor  somewhat  further  in  his  speech  oa 
the  Polish  expedition  of  young  Fortinbras  (IV.  i v.  27) : — 

"  This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace, 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies." 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  three  words  in  this  speech  of 
Palamon's  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Shakspere — marticdist^flurted^  u.  i6-»4. 
and  repletion.     They  are  all  of  them  common  enough  in  other 
writers :   the  first  two   being  found  in  Beaumont  and   Fletcher. 
However,  the  very  fact  of  their    proximity  diminishes  the  force 
of  any  objection  which  might  be  founded  on  them  \  if,  indeed,  any 
can  be  founded  on  the  absence  of  words  in  general  circulation 
(see  N,  S,  S.  Trans,,  1874,  p.  1 14).     It  is  more  conclusive  to  notice 
the  similarity  of  the  trains  of  thought  to  those  in  Shakspere's  un- 
questioned writings.     For  instance,  read  the  first  hundred  lines  of  Veryrematkabie 
this  scene  with  Cymdel/ne,  III.  iii.,  and  note  the  resemblances 
of  thought,  the  associating  circumstances    being  not  dissimilar. 
Compare  especially 

Cymbeliney  III.  iii.  7\vo  Noble  Kinsmen,  I.  ii. 

IL  16,  17:  "This  service  is  11.    67 — 70:  "who  only  at- 

not  service,  so  being  done.  But  tributes  The  faculties  of  other 
being  so  allowed."  instruments  To  his  own  nerves 

and  act :    commands  men   ['s] 
service,  and  what  they  win  in't." 
IL   24 — 26:  "Prouder  than  H  49 — 52  :  "Why  am  I  bound 

rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk ;  Such  By  any  generous  bond  to  follow 
gain  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  him  Follows  his  tailor,  haply 
'em  fine.  Yet  keeps  his  book  so  long  until  The  followed  make 
imcrossed."  pursuit  ?  " 

IL  45 — 49:   "Did  you  but  11.  4 — 12:  "Thebes,  and  the 

know  the  city's  usuries  And  felt  temptings  in't,  before  we  further 
them  knowingly ;  the  art  o'  the  Sully  our  gloss  of  youth ;  And 
court.  As  hard  to  leave  as  keep  ;  here  to  keep  in  abstinence  we 
whose  top  to  climb  Is  certain  shame  As  in  incontinence;  for 
falling,  or  so  slippery  that  The  not  to  swim  I'  th'  aid  o'  th'  cur- 
fear's  as  bad  as  falling."  rent,  were  almost  to  sink,  at  least 

to  frustrate  striving ;  and  to  fol- 
low   The    common    stream,    't 
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IL  49—55  :  "The  toil  o'  the 
war,  A  pain  that  only  seems  to 
seek  out  danger  I'  the  name  of 
fame  and  honour;  which  dies 
i'  the  search,  And  hath  as  oft  a 
slanderous  epitaph  As  record  of 
fair  act ;  nay,  many  times,  Doth 
ill  deserve  by  doing  well ;  what's 
worse,  Must  courtesy  at  the 
censure." 


Compare  the  structure  of 


would  bring  us  to  an  eddy  Wliere 
we  should  turn  or  drown;  if 
labour  through,  Our  gain  but  life 
and  weakness." 

11.  36 — 42:  **I  spake  of 
Thebes,  How  dangerous,  if  we 
will  keep  our  honours,  It  is  for 
our  residing;  where  every  evil 
Hath  a  good  colour,  where  every 
seeming  good  *s  A  certain  evil ; 
where  not  to  be  ev'n  jump  As 
they  are  here,  were  to  be  strangers, 
and  Such  things  to  be,  mere 
monsters." 

11.  15 — 23 :  "Scars  and  bare 
weeds  The  gain  o'  th*  martialist, 
who  did  propound  To  his  bold 
ends  honour  and  golden  ingots, 
Which  though  he  won,  he  had 
not ;  and  now  flurted  By  peace, 
for  whom  he  fought.  Who,  then, 
shall  offer  To  Mars's  so-scorned 
altar?  I  do  bleed  When  such  I 
meet,  and  wish  great  Juno  would 
Resume  her  ancient  fit  of  jealousy. 
To  get  the  soldier  work." 


IL  iL  7. 


11.   47 — 49   (above:   "whose  11.  7 — 9  (above:  "for  not  to 

top  to  dimb  ....  falling").  swim  ....  striving"). 

The  image  in  11.  7 — 9 — swimming  with  the  current  of  vice— has 
its  counterpart  in  Timon^  IV.  i.  25  : — 

"  Lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth, 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive^ 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot !  '* 

Note  the  use  of  strive  =  swim. 

The  denunciations  of  Thebes  may  be  compared  with  Timon's 
more  violent  denunciations  of  Athens,  and  contrasted  with  the 
very  inconsistent  words  which  Fletcher  puts  into  the  mouths  of 
the  kinsmen,  beginning — 

"Where  is  Thebs  now,  where  is  our  nohle  country  ?  " 


§  44-  SHAK.  PAR.  IN  CraiBELINB  TO  I.  ii.  42 — 109.    LOSS  OF  BLOOD.    41* 

The  servile  imitation  of  fashions,  satirized  by  Palamon  in  his  fine  n  4' -<«. 
speech,  besides  the  very  noticeable  parallel  to  Cymbdiney  III.  iii. 
21,^  has  a  resemblance  to  Pericles ^  I.  iv.  21 — 27  :  — 

"  This  Tarsus     .     . 


Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted  and  adorned, 
Like  one  another's  glass  to  trim  them  by.*' 

The  whole  description  of  the  corruptions  at  Thebes  under  the 
rule  of  Creon  reminds  us  of  the  state  of  Scotland  under  Macbeth 
(IV.  iiL). 

In  place  of  Arcite's  urging  Palamon  to  leave  Thebes,  and 
Falamon's  determination  to  stay  and  defy  the  evils  which  sur- 
round them,  we  have  Malcolm's  despair  and  Macduff's  courageous 
resolve : — 

'^  Mai,  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Macd,  I^t  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword,  and  like  good  men 
Bestride  our  downfall*  n  birthdom ;  each  new  morn 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry,  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yelled  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour." 

The  rage  of  Creon  calls  to  mind  Cytnbdine^  III.  v.  67  : —  L  84. 

"  Go  in  and  cheer  the  king :  he  rages ;  none 
Dare  come  about  him." 

Lastly,   note  the   strong  family  likeness  between   Palamon's 

words — 

"  The  blood  we  venture 
Should  be  as  for  our  health  " —  l  109. 

and  those  of  Coriolanus — 

"  The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Tlian  dangerous  to  me  "  (I.  v.  19). 

§  45.  This  is  by  the  writer  of  the  main  part  of  the  two  preceding  Act  \.  ac.  iii.  by 

'  .  Shakspcre. 

scenes ;  whatever  presumption  of  Shakspere's  authorship  has  been 


*  My  Cymbeline  parallel  seems  rather  a  tough  nut  for  the  upholders  of  thp 
plagiarism  **  theory,  for  we  have  here  an  expansion — ^which  plagiarisms  never 
are— of  the  germs  of  thought  in  Cymbeline^  III.  iiL 


<< 


42*      §  45-   SHAKSPERE  PARALLELS  TO  I.  ill.  40 — 32. 

nised  with  regard  to  them  must  be  allowed  to  attach  here  also. 

The  whole  scene  is  marked  by  Shakspere's  mamier,  but  I  have  not 

succeeded  in  noting  any  parallels  such  as  I  have  adduced  for  scenes 

L  and  ii.     This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  description  of 
u.  49—^9.  Flavina  has  been  called  an  imitation  of  a  somewhat  similar  descrip- 

tion  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream^  III.  ii.  198 — 219. 

The  nature  of  the  two  passages  is  such,  that  the  similarities 

appear  to  me  coincidences,  and  not  conscious  imitations.     Elach 

passage  has  a  fitness  of  its  own. 
Motive  for  The  motive  of  this  speech  of  Emilia's  seems  to  be  to  strengthen 

introducing  the 

•  Flavina'  the  Wall  of  mdiffcrence  to  man  which  her  vows  to  Diana  have 

speech. 

raised  round  her — an  indifference  necessary  for  the  happy  termin- 
ation of  the  play — by  adding  a  reasoned  conviction  on  her  part 
that  '*  the  love  'tween  maid  and  maid  may  be  more  than  in  sex 
dividual." 

There  is  not  a  word  in  the  scene  which  Shakspere  might  not 
have  written :  its  rhythm  is  his  rhythm ;  its  mannerisms  are  his ;  its 
free  and  natural  treatment  of  classical  legend  is  his  also. 
Finertyie.  Will  not  the  description  of  the  friendship  of  Theseus  and 

Pirithous  stand  in  point  of  style  beside  any  piece  of  Coriolanus  f 
They  have 

I.  40.  "  Fought  out  together,  ivhene  deatHs  self  was  lodged; 

Yet  fate  hath  brought  them  off." 

This  may  contain  a  reference  to  the  commoner  form  of  the 
legend,  which  confused  Aidoneus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  with  the 
god  Pluto.  Plutarch  gives  the  more  ancient  version  (p.  289,  ed. 
Skeat),  according  to  which  the  king  caused  Pirithous  "  presently  to 
be  torn  in  pieces  with  his  dog,  and  shut  Theseus  up  in  dose 
prison."  But  (supposing  **  death's  self  was  lodged"  to  refer  to  this 
adventure)  it  was  necessary  for  dramatic  purposes  that  fate  should 
bring  them  off. 
iL  61—64.  A  little  further  on  we  have  one  of  the  numerous  medical  refer- 

ences which  this  play  contains,  expressed  with  exquisite  grace : — 

**  And  like  the  elements. 
That  know  not  what  nor  why,  yet  do  effect 


§  46.   SHAKSPERE  PARALLELS  TO  L  iii,  AND  iv.   '  NIGGARD  WASTE.'    43* 

Rare  issues  by  their  operance,  our  souls 
Did  so  to  one  another."  ^ 

A  second  medical  allusion  occurs  a  few  lines  on : — 

"  A  sickly  appetite,  L  89. 

That  loathes  even  as  it  longs." 

The  other  peculiarity  of  sick  men's  longings  is  noted  in  Coricl.^ 
I.  i.  181  : — 

"  And  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil." 

§  46.    The  danger  of   too  readily  relying   upon   apparently  Act  l  .c  iv. 
parallel  passages  in  an  inquiry  like  the  present  may  be  illustrated  Danger  of 

.  relying  on 

from  this  scene.  apparent 

similarities 

Theseus  asks  of  the  kinsmen —  illustrated  from 

11.84.  as. 

"  They  are  not  dead  ?  " 

To  which  the  Herald  replies — 

**  Nor  in  a  state  of  life,"  &c. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  to  be  a  self-repetition  firom  Mcubdh : — 

"  I  have  drugged  their  possets, 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  live  or  die  "  (11.  ii.  6). 

But  the  resemblance  is  only  fortuitous ;  here  is  the  true  original, 
from  Chaucer  (L  157) : — 

"  Nat  fully  quyk,  ne  fully  deed  they  were ; 
But  by  here  coote  armour,  and  by  here  gere, 
Heraudes  knew  hem  wel  in  special." 

With  this  caution  borne  in  mind,  I  may  continue  my  compari- 
sons, beginning  by  noting  a  slight  verbal   resemblance  between 
L  32,  "rather  than  niggard,  waste,"  and  Sonnets^  L  12,  "mak'sti-sa. 
waste  in  niggarding." 

"  Bear  'em  speedily  u.  37-45. 

From  our  kind  air, — to  them  unkind, — and  minister 
What  man  to  man  may  do ;  for  our  sake,  more ; 
Since  I  have  known  frights,  fury,  friends'  behests, 

>  Cf.  Tkodfth  Nighty  IL  ill  10^  and  Bucknill,  Shaksper/s  MedUai  Knowledge, 
pp.  120,  121. 


44*      §   4^'      SHAKSPERE   PARALLELS  TO   I.  iv.      LEAR's   INSANITY. 

Love's  provocations,  zeal,  a  mistress'  task, 
Desire  of  liberty,  a  fever,  madness, 
Hath  set  a  mark — which  nature  could  not  reach  to 
Without  some  imposition, — sickness  in  will. 
Or  wrestling  strength  in  reason." 

In  the  notes  I  suggested  that  imposition  ^  meant  deception;  but  it 
seems  to  me  now  more  probable  that  the  passage  means — take  the 
greatest  care  oif  them,  for  I  have  known  violent  mental  or  moral 
shocks,  when  accompanied  by  acute  physical  suffering  (such  as 
might  arise  from  careless  treatment),  to  leave  some  impression  of 
evil  in  the  form  of  either  chronic  languor  or  actual  insanity. 

If  this  explanation  be  approved,  it  receives  a  strong  confinn- 
ation  from  the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Bucknill  on  the  madness 
of  Lear : — "  Insanity,  arising  from  mental  constitution,  and  moral 
causes,  ofren  continues  in  a  certain  state  of  imperfect  development  \ 
that  state  which  has  been  somewhat  miscalled  by  Prichard,  moral 
insanity;  a  state  of  exaggerated  and  perverted  emotion,  accom- 
panied by  violent  and  irregular  conduct,  but  unconnected  with  in- 
tellectual aberration ;  until  some  physical  shock  is  incurred — bodily 
ill f less y  or  accident ^  or  exposure  to  physical  suffering;  and  then  the 
imperfect  type  of  mental  disease  is  converted  into  perfect  lunacy^  charcu- 
terized  by  more  or  less  profound  affection  of  the  intellect ^  by  delusion  or 
incoherence,^  This  is  evidently  the  case  in  Lear;  and  although  we 
have  never  seen  the  point  referred  to  by  any  writer,  and  have  again 
and  again  read  the  play  without  perceiving  it,  we  cannot  doubt  from 
the  above  quotations  \Lear^  III.  ii.  67 — 73 ;  IV.  vi.  102 — 107], 
and  especially  from  the  second,  in  which  the  poor  madman's  im- 
perfect memory  refers  to  his  suffering  in  the  storm,  that  Shakespeare 
contemplated  this  exposure  and  physical  suffering  as  the  cause  of  the 
first  crisis  in  the  malady.  Our  wonder  at  his  profound  knowledge 
of  mental  disease  increases,  the  more  carefully  we  study  his  works ; 

*  Ct  Winttr's  Talf,  I.  iL  74,  and  v.  Singer's  note ;  also  see  §  94,  infra, 

*  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not  Dr.  Bucknill's  opinion  on  both  the  medical 
knowledge  and  mad  scenes  of  the  Tzuo  Noble  Kimmen,  In  the  words  which  I 
hare  italicized  we  have  an  almost  verbal,  and  yet  quite  unconscious,  repro- 
duction, by  an  eminent  mental  physiologist  of  our  own  day,  of  the  very  ideas 
which  ShtJcspere  has  expressed  with  equal  precision  and  greater  fulness  of  detail 
in  thb  speech  (IL  37 — 45). 


§   47*      SHAKSPERE   PARALLELS   TO   I.  iv.      FLETCHER's    L  V.      45* 

here  and  elsewhere  he  displays  with  prolific  carelessness  a  know- 
ledge of  principles,  half  of  which  would  make  the  reputation  of  a 
modem  psychologist."  ^ 

For  the  **  cataloguing  of  circumstances,  altogether  peculiar  to 
bhakspere**  (Hickson),  we  may  compare  Timon^  IV.  i.  15  : — 

**  Piety,  and  fear, 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth, 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood, 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades, 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries. 
And  let  confusion  live ;  *' 

and  contrast  (as  Hickson  has  done)  the  '*  mere  flash  in  the  pan ''  in 

11.  u.  188  :— 

''  Am  not  I  liable  to  those  affections. 
Those  joys,  griefs,  angers,  fears,  my  friend  shall  suffer  ?  " 

§  47.  "The  only  scene  throughout  the  entire  play  with  regard  Act  l  k.  v.Vy 

Fletcher. 

to  which  we  entertain  doubt ''  (Hickson),  I  assign  to  Fletcher  for 
the  following  reasons  : — 

First,  the  song  is  very  poor  stuff,  and  contains  several  Fletcherian 
phrases,  as  "quick-eyed  pleasure*'  (see  below  on  II.  v.),  the  "wild 
air,"  and  "  sad  and  solemn  "  (occurs  in  a  Fletcherian  stage  direction 
in  Henry  VIIL^  IV.  iL  :  "  sad  and  solemn  music  "). 

Next,  note  the  word  convent^  evidently  imitated  from  the  pre- 
ceding scene  (where  it  is  correctly  used :  "  all  our  surgeons  convent  L  yx 
in  their  behoof; "  here  it  is  meaningless :  **  We  convent  nought  else  l  9. 
but  woes  ").     It  is  not  likely  that  the  writer  of  sc  iv.  would  so  soon 
have  repeated  such  an  unusual  word.^ 

Lasdy,  the  well-known  couplet  at  the  end — 

"  This  world's  a  city  full  of  straying  streets. 
And  death's  the  market-place,  where  eadi  one  meets  " — 

is  not  original 

>  Mad  Folk  of  Sh,,  p.  196,  ed.  1867. 

•  Hazlitt  says  that  Shakspere  ncrer  uses  convent  in  the  senses  in  which  we 
have  it  here  {ElU,  Lit.^  p.  151) ;  but  compare  Measure,  V.  128;  Henry  VIII, 
[?F.l  V.  i.  52 ;  Coriol,,  II.  ii.  58  (Schmidt). 


46*  §  43.  n.  l  OF  THE  UNDERPLOT  MAY  WELL  BE  SHAKSPERE's. 


Act  IL  K.  L 
Underplot 


probably  bcfcun 
uy  Shalcipcre. 


Our  liability  to 
prejudice  on  this 
point. 


This  scene 

blameless. 

Gaoler. 

Wooer. 


Daughter. 


lU  ax— 44. 


Even  supposing  it  to  be  older  than  all  the  instances  given  in 
my  notes,  it  is  borrowed  from  Chaucer,  /C,  T.,  U.  1989 — 1991 ; — 

**This  world  nys  but  a  thurghfare  full  of  woo, 
And  we  ben  pilgryms,  passyng  to  and  froo ; 
Deth  is  an  ende  of  every  worldly  sore." 

Strange  to  say,  this  has  not  been  hitherto  pointed  out  by  any  one. 

§  48.  I  have  now  come  to  the  underplot,  and  must  admit  that 
I  can  no  longer  speak  with  that  confidence  which  the  evidence 
seemed  to  justify  in  the  preceding  scenes;  for  though  it  may  be 
possible  to  show  that  Shakspere  must  have  given  some  oudine  of 
this  subordinate  part  of  the  play,  I  think  that  in  no  single  scene 
of  the  underplot  can  we  feel  absolutely  certain  of  his  hand  through- 
out. At  the  same  time,  we  are  liable  to  very  great  prejudice  in 
judging  of  this  matter,  on  account  of  the  degradation  to  which 
Fletcher  has  reduced  characters  which  Shakspere  had  only  begun 
to  sketch  in  outline.^ 

In  this  first  scene,  no  fault  can  be  found  with  any  of  the 
characters.  The  Gaoler  is  in  no  ways  different  from  his  fellow  in 
WinUr^s  Taie^  II.  ii. ;  the  Wooer — afterwards  made  the  most  utterly 
contemptible  individual  in  the  play — is  a  plain-spoken  man  of  the 
same  degree  as  the  girl  he  is  wooing ;  the  daughter  herself  is  made 
to  speak,  Shakspere-like,  in  a  way  that  a  girl  of  her  position  never 
spoke  outside  of  Shakspere's  pages  :  her  lowly  utterances  becoming 
the  medium  for  expressing  profound  reflections  upon  captivity 
and  adversity. 

These  considerations  go  strongly  against  Fletcher's  claim  to 
have  written  the  scene  under  review ;  for  most  of  his  reflections  can 
be  shown  to  be  borrowed,  generally  without  much  appropriateness, 
and  often  spoiled  in  the  borrowing. 

The  daughter  says  : — 

"  I  do  think  they  have  patience  to  make  any  adversity  ashamed; 
the  prison  itself  is  proud  of  'em ;  and  they  have  all  the  world  in 
their  chamber." 

^  It  has  been  objected  that  these  characters  have  no  names,  but  this  may 
be  explained  by  saying  that  not  being  in  the  original,  they  were  new  conceptions, 
and  needed  not  to  be  named  until  their  delineation  was  complete.  This  fact 
might,  however,  be  made  an  additional  argument  against  the  "old-play  adapted" 
theory  of  Mr.  Collier. 


§  48.  Fletcher's  expansion  of  shakspere's  thoughts  in  ii.  i.  47* 

This  comes  more  fitly  from  a  third  person  than  from  the 
prisoners  themselves. 

But  Fletcher  borrows  it  all  in  the  next  scene : — 

"  I  see  two  comforts  rising,  two  mere  blessings,  11.  u.  s8-6a. 

If  the  gods  please,  to  hold  here  a  brave  patience, 
And  the  enjoying  of  our  griefs  together. 
Whilst  Palamon  is  with  me,  let  me  perish 
If  I  think  this  our  prison  ! " 

In  fact,  the  first  half  of  scene  ii.  is  but  an  expanded  travesty  of 
the  words  of  the  Gaoler's  Daughter  in  scene  i.^ 

"  Dough,  ...  I  marvel  how  they  would  have  looked,  had  they  n.  30-34. 
been  victors,  that,  with  such  a  constant  nobility,  enforce  a  freedom 
out  of  bondage,  making  misery  their  mirth,  and  afiliction  a  toy 
to  jest  at." 

This  is  evidently  imitated  in  the  next  scene  by  Fletcher  (1.  2) : — 
"Why,  strong  enough  to  laugh  at  misery;"  and  (L  96): — "almost 
wanton  with  my  captivity." 

Again,  notice  the  inconsistency  of  all  sc    ii.  with  the  girl's 
declaration  in  sc  i. : — "they  eat  well,  look  merrily,  discourse  of  n. 37-39. 
many  things,  but  nothing  of  their  own  restraint  and  disasters." 

Fletcher,  careless  as  he  was,  could  hardly  have  written  that 
speech  with  sc.  ii.  also  in  his  mind. 

Taking  this  scene  by  itself,  there  is  nothing  offensive  or  inade- 
quate in  it  It  perfectly  fulfils  its  purpose  of  being  an  introduction 
to  the  window  scene,  though  it  might  have  been  fiuther  elaborated 
had  the  designer  completed  the  play  himself. 

A  few  more  considerations  remain.  Note  first  that  the  scene  Note  the  prow, 
is  in  that  form  of  prose  dialogue  so  generally  used  by  servants  and 
people  of  low  degree  in  Shakspere.  Next,  that  we  should  search 
Fletcher  in  vain  to  find  another  prose  dialogue  like  it  His  most 
slovenly  work  has  some  kind  of  rhythm,  and  even  the  Palace  Yard 
scene  {Henry  VII l.,  V.  iii.),  may  be  turned  into  the  same  sort  of 
rhythmical  prose,  half  verse  half  prose,  as  we  find  in  Act  III.  sc  v. 

'  From  seeing  how  Fletcher  has  amplified  the  hints  in  sc.  i.,  we  may  gather 
some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  he  may  have  expanded  Shakspere's  notes  of 
the  play. 


43*    §  49*   II*  ^*  SHAKSPERE%  II.  iL  Fletcher's  ;  his  plurals. 


PluUrch 

again  v?}. 


Act  II.  sc  U. 

Fletcher's 


A  parallel  between  the  last  line :  "  Lord,  the  difference  of  men," 
and  Lear^  IV.  iL  26:  "Oh,  the  difference  of  man  and  man,"  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Steevens  and  by  Mr.  Skeat 

Lastly,  there  may  be  in  the  Daughter's  words  some  reminiscence 
of  Plutarch :  "  Howbeit  [Antonius]  was  of  such  a  strong  nature, 
that  by  patience  he  would  overcoftie  any  adversity:'^  and  the  heavier 
fortune  lay  upon  him,  the  more  constant  shewed  he  himself.  Every 
man  that  feeleth  want  or  adversity,  knoweth  by  virtue  and  discretion 
what  he  should  do:  but  when  indeed  they  are  overlaid  with  extremity ^ 
and  be  sore  oppressed,  few  have  the  hearts  to  follow  that  which 
they  praise  and  commend,  and  much  less  to  avoid  that  they  reprove 
and  mislike :  but  rather  to  the  contrary,  they  yield  to  their  accus- 
tomed easy  life,  and  through  faint  heart,  and  lack  of  courage,  do 
change  their  first  mind  and  purpose."  * 

§  49.  This  scene,  being  admittedly  Fletcher's,  needs  no  examin- 
ation. Hickson  has  noted  that  it  is  not  conterminous  with  sc  L  : 
in  the  former  the  kinsmen  are  seen  together  in  the  window,  yet  here 
they  begin  as  if  just  meeting:  "How  do  you,  noble  kinsman?" 
"How  do  you,  sir?"  I  may  exemplify  Fletcher's  use  of  plural 
nouns,  especially  abstracts,  from  the  first  fifty  lines: — prisoners, 
friends,  kindreds,  comforts,  youths,  games,  favours,  ladies,  ships, 
clouds,  praises,  garlands,  twins,  arms,  horses,  seas,  swords,  sides, 
temples,  gods,  hands,  armies,  hopes,  prisoners,  graces,  youths, 
embraces,  kisses,  cupids,  necks,  figures,  selves,  eagles,  arms,  fathers, 
maids,  banishments,  songs,  woes,  delights,  hounds,  echoes,  javelins, 
rages — total,  44  in  50  lines. 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  offhand  criticism  in  a  question  of 

Singer's  mutakc.  authorship  like  the  present,  I  may  mention  that  Singer  (X.  337) 

quotes  the  "beautiful  lines"  about   the  rose  as    "evidently  by 

Shakspere,  as  he  assisted   Fletcher  in  writing"   the    Two  Noble 

Kinsmen^  and  compares  Cymbeline^  I.  iv. : — 

"And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing." 

^  Cf.  italicized  words  with  "  patience  to  make  any  adversity  ashamed : " 
**with  such  a  constant  nobility."  And  the  passage  about  Extremity  with  I. 
L  117 :  "Extremity,  that  sharpens  sundry  wits,  makes  me  a  fool." 

*  JJfe  of  Antonius,  §  9,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  167. 


use  of  plural 
ooimft. 


$  49*5 ^«   ^CT  II.  sc.  ii. — ^iv.  Fletcher's,   parallel  passages.   49* 

Singer  cannot  have  seen  the  context:  he  arrived  at  this  positive 
conclusion  on  the  strength  of  Farmer's  note,  which  quotes  the 
**  beautiful  lines  "  in  question  :— 

^'Emil.  Of  all  flowers,  u.  t37-x43. 

Methinks,  a  rose  is  best 

Woman,  Why,  gentle  madam? 

Emil,  It  is  the  very  emblem  ot  a  maid : 
For  when  the  west  wind  courts  her  gently, 
How  modesdy  she  blows,  and  paints  the  sun 
With  her  chaste  blushes  I    When  the  north  comes  near  her. 
Rude  and  impatient,  then,  like  chastity. 
She  locks  her  beauties  in  her  bud  again. 
And  leaves  him  to  base  briars.'* 

I  maybe  excusea  for  quoting  from  my  note  (p.  134)  the  following 
•*  striking  parallel  to  this  intensely  Fletcherian  passage,"  from  The 
^JLoyai  Subject^  IV.  iii.  sp.  15  : — 

"  Here,  ladies,  here  (you  were  not  made  for  cloisters), 
Here  is  the  sphere  yoif  move  in ;  here  shine  nobly, 
And  by  your  powerful  influence,  command  all  I — 
What  a  sweet  modesty  dwells  round  about  *emy 
Andf  like  a  nipping  morn^  pulls  in  their  blossoms  /*'     [Aside, 

As  illustrating  another  Fletcherian  problem  (with  which  I  hope  11. 249, 243, 

J  parallel  from 

Bome  day  to  deal),  compare  * :—  Fletcher's  pan  oi 

"Youth  and  pleasure. 
Still  as  she  tasted,  should  be  doubled  on  her," 

^th  Henry  VIII.,  V.  v.  26  :— 

"  All  princely  graces, 
That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is. 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good, 
Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her." 

Before  passing  to  the  next  scene,  I  beg  to  direct  the  particular 
attention  of  any  reader  who  may' be  studying  Fletcher's  mannerisms  Fletcher's 

__    ..  ,  mannerisms. 

to  my  note  on  II.  n.  37/40. 

§  50.  Fletcher's,  beyond  a  cl!C>ubt     For  parallels,  see  notes.         Act  11.  sc  iii. 

_  __  1        ^       ,      .      f-x         1  ...  «         Fletcher's. 

§  51.    Now  comes  the  Gaolers  Daughter,  moralizmg  on  her  Act n. sc.  iv. 
love  for  Palamon,  in  Fletcher's  peculiarly  prurient  way.     Observe 
the  phrase  "young  handsome  man,"  which  we  find  also  in  IV.  ii. 

>  Cf  II.  ii.  73,  "the  ways  of  honour,"  with  Henry  VIII,,  V.  v.  38,  "the 
perfect  ways  of  honour.*' 

l^WO  N.  KINSMEN.—  C  E 


\ 


50*  §  S^'3'  "•  V,  VL  Fletcher's.  §  54.  in.  L  i — 76  shakspere's. 

13,  ''young  handsome  men/'  and  Epil.   1.  6    ''young  handsome 

wench." 
Act  II.  sc.  ▼.  §  52.  Fletcher's  frequent  use  of  the  ad}. /air  (see  Concordafue), 

both  simply  and  in  composition,  is  seen  here.     In  nine  lines  (29 — 

37)  we  have  "fair-eyed  honour"  (cf.  IV.  L  8,  "fair-eyed  Emily"), 

"  fair  gentleman,"  "  fair  birthday,"  "fair  hand." 
Act  II.  ic  yI  §  53.  This  soliloquy  is  Fletcher's,  but  it  is  Fletcher  in  his  better 

Fletcher's.  r      •     j         t-t     i  ^ 

frame  of  mmd.     He  has,  however,  gone  on  the  wrong  track,  having 
Contrast  with     made  her  passion  extravagantly  sensual,  mere  frenzy  of  lust,  and 

Act  III  sc  ii 

therefore  totally  unlike  that  disinterested  solicitude  of  true  love 
which  she  displays  in  III.  ii. 
No  imitation  of         Up  to  this  no  resemblance  can  be  traced  between  this  eirl 

Ophelia. 

and  Ophelia;   indeed,  the  notion  would  never  have  come  into 
existence  had  it  not  been  for  the  evident  imitation  of  the  pictorial 
circumstances  of  Ophelia's  death  in  IV.  L 
Act  III.  ic  L  §  54.  In  this  scene  we  again  come  upon  Shakspere's  work. 

Shakspere  to  I. 

76 :  the  rest       The  first  76  liues  are  certainly  his,  but  there  is  a  crudeness  and 

possibly  touched  ', 

by  Fletcher.  want  of  polish  about  the  remainder  of  the  sc^ne  which  make  me 
think  that  his  work  has  been  expanded  into  its  present  form  by 
Fletcher. 

I  at  least  do  not  hear  the  ring  of  unalloyed  Shakspere  in  these 
latter    speeches,   though  there  are  plain    traces  of  Shaksperian 

admixture.^ 
Peculiar  words  Some  words  and  phrases  are  very  characteristic.     The  "gold 

and  phrases. 

L  6.  L  IT.         buttons  on  the  boughs"  (Hamlet y  I.  iii.  40);  "rumination"  {As  You 

Like  Ity  IV.  i.  19,  cf.  ruminate  in  Schmidt^;  "the  enamelPd  knacks 

L  7.  o'  th'  mead  or  garden "   (note  Shakspere's  diverse  uses  of  this 

adjective  —  of  the  stones  in  a  brook,    2   Gent^  II.  viL   28,   of 

the  snake's  skin,  M,  N.  D,y  II.  L  255,  and  of  the  "jewel  best 

1.13.  enamell'd"  =  tinted,  Errors^  II.  i.  109);  "some  cold  thought" 

L7«.  (=  chaste,  as  seven  times  in  Shakspere),  "cold  gyves"  (=  iron 

L41.  bonds,  as  Cymb,^  V.  iv.  28);  "  a  chafiy  lord  "  (has  its  counterpart  in 

>  I  may  be  accused  of  evading  difficulties  by  assuming  that  Shakspere  left 
rough  notes  here  and  there  which  Fletcher  has  expanded  ;  in  other  words,  this 
is  saying  that  I  have  framed  a  hjrpothesis  which  solves  the  riddles  of  previous 
critics.     I  own  the  charge  I    Mr.  Skeat's  theory  most  nearly  agrees  with  mine. 


§    SS«     ACT   III.    SC   il    SHAKSPERE'S,   revised   by   FLETCHER?     51* 

Cymb,^  I.  vi.  1 78 :  "  the  gods  made  you,  unlike  all  others,  chaffless  ") ; 
"  fight  like  compeird  bears  "  {Macbeth^  V.  viL  i) ;  the  word-pla)rs  l  68. 
in  "  house-clogs  "  (=  fetters,  also  shoes  for  indoors) ;  and  "  cousin  "  u  a\.  aa- 
— "  cozener  "  {v,  notes). 

§  5S»  This  scene  has  been  referred  to  several  times  already.  Actiii.scu. 

,  Shakspere, 

There  are  many  features  which  recall  Shakspere  to  our  mmds.     It  perhap*  revised 
is  dawn  ;  all  night  the  distraught  girl  has  roamed  the  forest  in  quest  The  dutncted 

girl. 

of  the  man  whom  she  has  enabled  to  escape :  the  tumultuous 
fancies  of  her  mind  have  found  an  echo  in  the  voice  of  Nature :  ^ 

"  I  have  heard 
Strange  howls  this  livelong  night,"  i.  xa. 

enough  to  terrify  any  woman  not  nerved  by  maddening  despair. 
But  her  grief  hath  slain  her  fear,  and  she  is  reckless,  would  even 
&11  a  willing  victim  to  the  wolves  were  she  but  enabled  to  complete 
his  release  by  giving  him  '*  this  file."     Her  passion  in  this  scene  Her  pasvMon 

.  i»"¥-»i  «    unsemih,  not 

IS  Utterly  unselfish ;  it  is  simply  guided  by  anxiety  for  Palamon  s  sensuaL 
liberation  firom  his  fetters,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  filthy 
nymphomania  into  which  Fletcher  perverts  it  in   his  subsequent 
mad  scenes. 

Still,  the  primary  cause  of  her  madness  is  here  seen  to  be  dis- 
appointment. Compare  Polonius's  account  of  Hamlet's  symptoms 
(IL  iL  146)  with  the  indications  in  this  scene : — 

"And  he,  repulsed, — a  short  tale  to  make, — 
Fell  into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  fast, 
Thence  to  a  watch,  thence  into  a  weakness. 
Thence  to  a  liehtness,  and,  by  this  declension, 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves." 

Or,  as  Dr.  Bucknill  translates  the  "  psychological  opinion  of  the 

>  The  student  of  Shelley  will  recollect  Giacomo's  speech  in  Thi  Cenci^  III. 
il  sp.  I : — 

**  What !  can  the  everlasting  elements 
Feel  with  a  worm  like  man  ?  "  &c. 

Dr.  Geoi^c  Macdonald,  The  Seaboard  Parish,  ch.  ii.  p.  9,  asks  : — **  Was  it  from 
ohsenration  of  nature  in  its  association  with  human  nature,  or  from  artistic  feeling 
alone,  that  Shakspere  so  often  represents  Nature's  mood  as  in  harmony  with  the 
mood  of  the  principal  actors  of  his  drama?  I  know  I  have  so  often  found 
Nature's  mood  in  harmony  with  my  own,  even  when  she  had  nothing  to  do  with 
forming  mine,  that  in  looking  back  I  hare  wondered  at  the  fact"  Compare 
TroUuSt  I.  iiL  49 — 54. 

B  2 


52*   §  55-   ACT  III.  sc.  ii.  shakspere's.  the  daughter's  madness. 


The  growth  of 
Hamlet's 
madnejis 
according  to 
Poloniui. 


Note  the 

resemblance 

here. 


U.  99—33. 


Fletcher  could 
not  have  devised 
this  scene. 

No  imitation  of 
Ophelia  yet. 


Mannerisms. 


L*). 


1.  a9i 


old  courtier  *'  into  the  "  dulness  of  medical  prose  ** : — "  Disappointed 
and  rejected  in  his  ardent  addresses  to  Ophelia,  Hamlet  became 
melancholy,  and  neglected  to  take  food ;  the  result  of  fasting  was 
the  loss  of  sleep ;  loss  of  sleep  and  loss  of  food  were  followed  by 
general  weakness;  this  produced  a  lightness  or  instability  of  the 
mental  functions,  which  passed  into  insanity."  ^ 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  many  of  these  indications  we  have 
here.  The  melancholy  is  betrayed  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  girPs 
soliloquy.  The  fasting,  in  her  declaration : — "  food  took  I  none 
tliese  two  days, — sipt  some  water."  Loss  of  sleep,  in  "I  have  not 
closed  mine  eyes,  save  when  my  lids  scoured  oflf  their  brine  "  (the 
force  of  this  expression  is  like  Shakspere).  And  instability  of  the 
mental  functions,  in  her  agonized  cry : — 

"Alas  I 
Dissolve,  my  life  !  let  not  my  sense  unsettle, 
Lest  I  should  drown,  or  stab,  or  hang  myself ! 
O  state  of  nature,  fail  together  in  me, 
Since  thy  best  props  are  warpt ! " 

We  are  thus  shown  the  natural  and  gradual  development  of 
insanity;  the  various  phases,  the  gradation  of  causes,  are  here 
faithfully  displayed.  I  cannot  ascribe  the  conception  of  such  a 
scene  to  Fletcher.  Here  once  more  note  that  there  is  not  the 
faintest  imitation  of  Ophelia;  the  "cases"  are  distinct 

In  the  scene  there  are  many  Shaksperian  marks  of  style. 

The  construction  in  1.  20,  "  Be  bold  to  ring  the  bell,"  recalls 
TW///.,  IV.  i.  119  :  "May  I  Ifs  bold  to  call  these  spirits?"  With 
"  Dissolve,  my  life  !"  compare  Lear^  IV.  iv.  19  : — 

"  Lest  his  ungoverned  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it." 

The  enumeration  of  suicidal  agencies  in  connection  with  in- 
sanity,— 

"  Let  not  my  sense  unsettle, 
Lest  I  should  drown,  or  stab,  or  hang  myself," 

may  be  compared  with  Ariel's  words : — 

*  Mad  Folk  of  Shakspere,  p.  7a     Discussed  very  similarly  in  Shakspa^s 
Medical  Knowledge^  p.  261. 


§    55*^*      FLETCHER   REVISED    III.   ii.      III.  Hi. — V.  FLETCHER'S.       S3* 

"  I  have  made  you  mad  ; 
And  even  with  such-like  valour,  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves." — Tern/,,  III.  iii.  58. 

Also  with  the  present  play  :  — 

"  Those  that  with  cords,  knives,  drams,  precipitance,  i.  i.  149-144 

Weary  of  this  world's  light,  have  to  themselves 
Been  death's  most  horrid  agents," 

and : — "  Take  heed  I    if  one  be  mad,  or  hang,  or  drown  them-  w.  m.  aS. 
selves  " — which  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  mad  girl's  fears 
as  expressed  in  the  passage  first  quoted  (**Let  not,"  &c.). 

Finally,  I  have  to  ask  the  reader  to  refer  to  Hickson's  paper, 
pp.  42*,  43*,  for  some  further  considerations  which  I  need  not 
repeat  here. 

I  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  Fletcher  has  probably  re-  Has  Fletcher 

^  ...  MT  J  touched  this 

touched  this  scene.     Against  this  view  it  should  be  remembered  sccacj 
that  all  the  metrical  evidence  except  the  "  stopt-line "  points  to  Metrical 

evidence  not 

Shakspere  as  the  author,  and  the  "stopt-line"  can  be  given  no  "a^iycoo^ic^'ne- 
weight  here,  the  spasmodic  versification,  full  of  jerky  pauses,  being 
an  artistic  reflection  of  the  mental  whirl  and  bewilderment  of  the 
speaker.  I  must  confess  that  my  uncertainty  about  Shakspere's 
claim  to  the  scene  in  its  entirety  is  chiefly  based  upon  a  sense  of 
indefiniteness  in  certain  passages,  and  a  doubt  whether  the  dosing 
incoherencies  are  natural.     In  the  main  the  scene  is  Shaksperian. 

§  56.  This  scene  is  Fletcher's,  both  matter  and  metre.     One  Act  iii.  ic  iu. 

^  •'.  '  Fletcher's. 

inconsistency  may  be  noted,  as  showing  (were  proof  needed  !)  that 
Fletcher  did  not  write  the  prayers  in  Act  V.  sc  i.  Contrast  11.  36 — 
41  of  this  scene  with  Palamon's  prayer  to  Venus. 

§  57.  The  ridiculous  chatter  in  this  scene  gives  us  Fletcher's  Act  in.  so.  It. 

.,  -  ,       ,,  Fletcher's. 

idea  of  mad  talk. 

§  58.  More  padding  by  Fletcher.     See  notes  to  this  and  the  Act  in.  sc  t. 

^'  r  -11      .       •  •  ^  Fletcher's. 

preceding  scenes  for  some  illustrative  quotations.  One  passage 
there  quoted  (p.  145)  may  be  repeated  here,  as  it  opens  a  wide  field 
of  speculation  about  the  relation  of  this  play  to  that  Masque  of  the 
Inner  Temple  and  Grafs  Inn^  which  was  presented  "  in  the  Ban- 
queting House  at  Whitehall,  on  Saturday,  the  20th  day  of  February,  a  due  to  the 

date* 

161 2  "  (O.  S.).     In  this  Masque  we  have  a  stage  direction,  setting 


54*     §  5^'    THE  DANCE  IN  III.  V.  ALSO  IN  FLETCHER*S  MASQUE^   1613. 


Fletcher's 
Afasfur,  i6xa, 
1613. 


Two 
suppositions. 


11. 


forth  the  particulars  of  a  dance,  which  must  have  either  been 
borrowed  from,  or  imitated  by,  that  in  the  7\ifo  Noble  Kinsmen, 
This  direction  has  been  written  for  the  printed  copy  after  the  per- 
formance. It  may  be  that  Fletcher  both  wrote  the  Masque  and 
finished  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
introduced  the  dance  into  the  Masque  for  private,  and  the  play  for 
public,  representation.  The  description  is  as  follows  : — "  The  second 
Anti-masque  rush  in,  dance  their  measure,  and  as  rudely  depart ; 
consisting  of  a  Pedant,  May  Lord,  May  Lady ;  Servingman,  Cham- 
bermaid; a  Country  Clown  or  Shepherd,  Country  Wench;  an 
Host,  Hostess ;  a  He-Baboon,  She-Baboon ;  a  He-Fool,  She- 
Fool,  ushering  them  in.  All  these  persons,  apparelled  to  the  life, 
the  Men  issuing  out  of  one  side  of  the  boscage,  the  Women  from 
the  other.  The  music  was  extremely  well  fitted,  having  such  a 
spirit  of  country  jollity,  as  can  hardly  be  imagined ;  but  the 
perpetual  laughter  and  applause  was  above  the  music 

'*  The  dance  likewise  was  of  the  same  strain ;  and  the  dancers  or 
RATHER  ACTORS,  expressed  everyone  their  part  so  naturally  and  aptly, 
as  when  a  man's  eye  was  caught  with  the  one,  and  then  past  on  to 
the  other,  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  which  did  best.  It  pleased 
his  Majesty  to  call  for  it  again  at  the  end,  as  he  did  likewise  for 
the  first  Anti-masque;  but  one  of  the  statues  by  that  time  was 
undressed."  ^ 

Now  that  quotation  strongly  favours  two  suppositions.  I  have 
marked  the  words,  " or  rather  actors^*  because  they  seem  to  show 
that  this  Anti-masque  ^^n^  presetted  by  "  his  Majesty's  servants,"  the 
company  named  on  the  title-page  of  our  play ;  but  even  omitting 
this  suggestion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the 
representations. 

Secondly,  notice  that  this  dance  was  a  great  hit,  was  repeated 
by  command  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  If  it  had  been  known  to  the 
spectators,  frequenters  of  the  playhouse,  by  having  been  previously 
introduced  during  the  representation  of  a  play  there,  would  it  have 
been  encored  at  Whitehall,  or  even  so  provocative  as  it  was  of 
"  perpetual  laughter  and  applause  "  ?    Assuredly  it  would  not. 

*  B,  &*  F.  ed. ,  Darley,  vol.  iu  p.  688. 


§  59^1-  m-  vi.  &  IV.  i,  ii.  Fletcher's  ophelia.  the  pictures.  55* 

This  gives  one  more  slight  clue  to  the  date.     It  puts  the  repre-  CondusMm. 
sentation  of  the  play  back  till  after  20th  February,  161 2,  that  is, 
1 6 13,  new  style,  and  therefore  near  where  I  have  conjectured  it  to 
be,  July  or  August,  16 13,  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  Globe 
Theatre.     See  the  paragraph  on  Date  of  Composition. 

§  50.  This  scene  is  also  Fletcher's  work.     As  an  example  of  his  Act  iii.  k  vi 

^  '^^  ^  Fletcher'*. 

self-repetitions,  compare — 

^^  Hip,  Sir,  by  our  tie  of  marriage, — 

EmiL  By  your  own  spotless  honour, — 
Hip.  By  that  faith,  n  iqs-^i. 

That  fair  hand,  and  that  honest  heart  you  gave  me, — 
Emil,  By  that  you  would  have  pity  in  another, 

By  your  own  virtues  infinite, — 
Hip,  By  valour, 

By  all  the  chaste  nights  I  have  ever  pleased  you, — 
Thes,  These  are  strange  conjurings  1 " 

with  ITie  Little  French  Lawyer^  IV.  v. : — 

"  Lam.  Dinant  as  thou  art  noble, — 
Ana.  As  thou  art  valiant,  Cleremont, — 
Lam.  As  ever  I 

Appeared  lovely, — 
Ana.  As  you  ever  hope 

For  what  I  would  give  gladly, — 
CUre.  Pretty  conjurations  I " 

§  60.  Here  we  have  the  description  of  the  mad  girl  floating  on  Act  nr.  tc  L 

Fletcher 

the  lake,  making  the  flower-posies  and  singing  her  snatches  of  song ; 

an  imitation  obviously  of  the  flower-scene  and  death  of  Ophelia. 

But  we  must  beware  of  confusing  this  imitation  of  '*  the  circum-  imitates  the 

stances  of  Ophelia's  death"  with  an  imitation  of  the  character  of  Ophelli's death. 

Ophelia;  as  Hickson  shows,  there  is  undeniably  the  former,  but 

certainly  not  the  latter.     This  error  has  become  stereot)rped ;   it 

will  probably  live  side  by  side  with  its  refutation  for  many  a  day. 

§61.  With  the  contemplation  of  the  pictures  in  this  scene.  Act  iv. ».  ii. 

*.T^        ,       ,  ...  ^.  ^      .  ^'"Fletcher's 

"  Retchers  masterpiece,"  we  may  contrast  Ttmon,  I.  l  30 — 38 ;  masterpiece." 
Ham/et,  III.  iv.  53 — 63;  Lucrece,  1366 — 1561,  and  compare  the 
Lover^s  Progress^  I.  ii.  sp.  15,  where  a  rich  'heir,*  Madam  Olinda, 
has  to  choose  between  two  rival  lovers. 


56*  §6i-2.  IV.  li.  Fletcher's,  iv.  iii.  shaksp.  toucht  by  fletcher. 

"  Olinda,  I  thus  look 
With  equal  eyes  on  both ;  either  desen'es 
A  fairer  fortune  than  they  can  in  reason 
Hope  for  from  me ;  from  Lidian  I  expect, 
When  I  have  made  him  mine,  all  pleasures  that 
The  sweetness  of  his  manners,  youth,  and  virtues, 
Can  give  assurance  of;  But  turning  this  way 
To  brave  Clarang^,  in  his  face  appears 
A  kind  of  majesty  which  should  command, 
Not  sue  for  favour."    &c. 

The  whole  scene  is  full  of  echoes  of  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen} 
A  collection  of  Fletcher's  allusions  to  the  eye  would  fill  many 
pages.     Here  the  description  of  Palamon, 

1.  a?.  "  of  an  eye  as  heavy 

As  if  he  had  lost  his  mother," 

resembles  somewhat  an  expression  in  The  Double  Marriage^  IH. 

11.  : — 

"  That's  an  Englishman ; 
He  looks  as  though  he  had  lost  his  dog." 

See  below,  §  113,  for  some  important  remarks  by  Mr.  Swinburne 
on  this  scene. 

Act.  IV.  8c.  iii.  §  62.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  my  words,  written  five 

years  ago,  as  an  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  this  scene : — 

On  the  way  in  which  we  determine  the  authorship  of  this 
scene  (with  Act  II.  sc.  i.  and  Act  III.  sc.  ii.),  must  depend  our 

My  first  view—  view  of  Shakspere's  share  in  the  play  as  a  whole.  But — as 
Spalding  (p.  58)  lays  down — "In  truth,  a  question  of  this  sort 
is  infinitely  more  easy  of  decision  where  Fletcher  is  the  author 
against  whose  claims  Shakspere's  are  to  be  balanced,  than  it 
could  be  if  the  poet's  supposed  assistant  were  any  other  ancient 
English  dramatist.  .  . .  When  Fletcher  is  Shakspere's  only  com- 
petitor, ...  we  are  not  compelled  to  reason  from  difference  in 
degree^  because  we  are  sensible  of  a  striking  dissimilarity  in  kindP 
In  continuation  therefore  of  the  principle — that  the  underplot  is 

*  Compare  the  Lover's  Progress^  I.  ii.  speeches  3  and  17,  with  7W  Noble 
Jdnsnim^  III.  vi.  275  ;  sp.  19,  21,  with  III.  vi.  239 ;  sp.  27,  with  III.  vi.  289 ; 
sp.  71,  with  IV.  ii.  104,  136,  III.  vl  85  ;  sp.  73  ("what  a  lane  he  made  "),  with 
I.  iv.  19  ("make  lanes  in  troops  aghast "). 


§  62.     IV.  iiL  SHAKSPERE  TOUCHT  BY  FLETCHER.    THE  DOCTOR.     57* 

entirely  from  one  hand  —  which  he  assumed  in  order  to  prove, 
Spalding,  without  a  single  word  of  criticism,  gives  this  scene  to 
Fletcher ;  but  Hickson — and  let  no  one  refuse  to  accept  his  judg- 
ment without  a  careful  weighing  of  his  arguments  —  confidentiy 
declares  Shakspere  to  be  the  author.  Be  it  Shakspere's  or  another's, 
can  any  one  read  by  themselves  the  scenes  composing  the  underplot 
without  feeling  satisfied  that  we  have  here  the  very  thing  Spalding 
describes,  an  absolute  dissimilarity  in  kindy  and  not  a  merely  rela- 
tive difference  in  degreed  (z^.  N,  S.  S.  Trans,,  1874,  pt.  L  pp.  45* — 
5o*).     Mfes,  p.  155. 

Further  consideration  has  made  me  modify  the  opinion  there  Modified 

opinion : 

expressed :  I  now  believe  that  Shakspere  wrote  most  of  the  scene,  Shakspere  with 

touches  by 

but  that  Fletcher  has  mterpolated  some  passages.  Fletcher. 

The  scene  is  very  interesting  as  showing  Shakspere's  humane  shakspere's 

.....  ,  f. .  .  -    treatment  of  the 

and  rational  opmion  as  to  the  treatment  of  insane  patients,  so  much  insane. 
in  advance  of  a  time  when  "  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  " — ^gloomy 
isolation,  heavy  fetters,  privation  of  food,  and  severe  flogging — ^were 
the  remedies  employed  by  the  most  enlightened  physicians.^ 

The  Doctor  in  this  scene  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  Doctor, 
other  doctors  in  Shakspere's  plays ;  compare  him  in  particular  with 
those  in  I^ar  and  Macbeth  ;  and  also  refer  to  those  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet^  Pericles  (Cerimon),  Merry  Wives,  Henry  VIIL  (Dr.  Butts), 
and  Cymbeline, 

The  sleep-walking  scene  in  Macbeth  is  perhaps  the  most  import-  Lady  Macbeth, 
ant  in  this  connection.     There,  as  here,^  we  have  a  Doctor  watching 
a  patient  who  is  unconsciously  betraying  the  cause  of  her  disorder. 

The  similarity  of  the  precedent  facts  prevent  us  from  ascribing 

*  V,  Bucknill,  Mad  Folk^  p.  315  ;  Shaksperis  Medical  Knmvhdge^  p.  239. 

'  Observe  the  small  outbreak  of  professional  enthusiasm  with  a  good  "  case : " 
"How  prettily  she's  amiss!  note  her  a  little  further."  This  illustrates  that 
mental  bias,  that  "  professional  habit  of  mind,"  which  characterizes  Shakspere's 
medical  men ;  or,  as  Dr.  Bucknill  {IShaksperis  Medical  Kncwledge,  pp.  4,  5,) 
defines  it  further:  that  "sidelong  growth  of  mind  which  special  training 
impresses." 

Having  had  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  question  of  a  particular  author's  de- 
lineation of  insanity,  I  have  tried  to  atone  for  my  la3rmanship  by  stud3ring  such 
books  as  seemed  to  bear  on  the  subject,  especially  Dr.  Bucknill's  two  works, 
several  times  referred  to. 


II. 

1.  51* 


58*        §  62.    IV.  iii.    evidence  of  Fletcher's  touches. 

Fletcher's  touch  resemblaoces  to  imitations,  although  there  are  some  features  in  this 
scene  which  greatly  diminish  my  sense  of  certainty  that  it  b  all 
Shakspere's  work. 

i-  In  the  first  place,  I  feel  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  speaker's 

unconsciousness  of  being  listened  to  is  not  as  unnatural  and  impro- 
bable here  as  it  is  natural  and  probable  in  a  case  of  somnambulism ; 
though  to  this  may  be  answered  that  Shakspere  implies  its  proba- 
bility in  the  Queen's  ejaculation  to  Hamlet :  ^*  this  is  the  very  coin- 
age of  your  brain ;  fhis  bodiless  creation  ecstasy  is  very  cunning  in* 
The  circumstances  which  provoke  these  words  of  the  Queen's  are 
not  unlike  those  which  here  make  the  Doctor  exclaim :  '^  How  her 
brain  coins  1 " 

Next,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Doctor's  declaration :  ''she  has  a 
perturbed  mind,  which  I  cannot  minister  too,"  is  contradicted  by 
the  fact  that  he  does  minister  to  it;  but  perhaps  it  will  be  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  this  to  take  the  Doctor  to  mean  that  it  is 
nature  and  not  the  physician  who  must  cure  such  disorders: 
"  therein  the  patient  must  minister  to  "  herself^ 

But  setting  aside  these  questions  as  hypercritical,  the  third 
objection  remains,  that  the  song  of  which  the  burthen  was  Down-a^ 
dawnni^  refers  to  the  Fletcherian  portion  (HI.  v.  140),  and  must 
therefore  have  been  interpolated  by  Fletcher,  unless  we  prefer  the 
opposite  (and  less  tenable)  supposition  that  Fletcher  introduced  the 
song  there  to  suit  the  girl's  statement  here,  a  view  which  might  be 
backed  by  pointing  out  that  Fletcher's  hedge-schoolmaster,  Gerrold, 
is  not  the  same  as  the  mad  girl's  ^'Geraldo,  Emilia's  school- 
master." 

In  any  case,  these  words  seem  a  very  suspicious  echo  of 
Ophelia's  (IV.  v.  170) :  "you  must  sing  a-down  a-doTtm^  an  you  call 
him  a-down-a.     O,  how  the  wheel  [/.  e,  burden  on't]  becomes  it  1 " 

These  considerations  seem  to  give  some  little  support  to  my 
theory  that  Shakspere's  draft  scenes  have  been  generally  modified 
and  interpolated  by  Fletcher.  But  nevertheless,  the  scene  is  in  the 
main  not  Fletcher's.    For  one  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  compare 

^  It  was  common  in  those  days  for  doctors  to  decline  cases  which  they  deemed 
incurable. 


ut. 


The  scene  in  the 
main  not 
Fletcher's. 


/ 


§   62.      IV.  iii.     THE   DOCTOR  AND   THE  GIRL'S  MADNESS.      59* 

the  Doctor  here  with  the  debased  wretch  in  V.  ii.,  to  see  that  they 
are  as  distinct  creations  as  are  Marina  and  Boult  in  Pericles. 

Again,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  Shaksperisms  in  this  scene  u* 
are  merely  stolen  scraps,  for  they  harmonize  quite  naturally  and 
fully  with  their  surroundings,  and  resemble,  not  one  scene  or  one 
play,  but  passages  too  widely  scattered  to  be  collected  by  any 
plagiarist,  however  skilful. 

The  Doctor's  first  inquiry — "  Her  distraction  is  more  at  some  L ». 
time  of  the  moon  than  at  other  some,  is  it  not?" — ^may  have  a 
double  point,  for  lunar  influences  "  affect  women  as  well  as  lunatics,"^ 
as  Olivia  knows  when  she  sa3rs  to  Viola :  ''  't  is  not  that  time  of 
moon  with  me,  to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue  "  (I.  v.  214). 

The  Gaoler's  reply  accurately  describes  the  symptoms  already 
noted  in  III.  iL :  "  She  is  continually  in  a  harmless  distemper ;  L  3. 
sleeps  little;    altogether  without  appetite,  save  often  drinking; 
dreaming  of  another  world  and  a  better." 

In  the  mad  girl's  second  speech,  we  have  the  liver  correcdy 
referred  to  as  the  ''  seat  of  animal  desire  and  of  passion  founded 
upon  it:"^  "we  maids  that  have  our  livers  perished,  cracked  to  L  «9- 
pieces  with  love;"  so  in  Tempest^  IV.  i.  tfi-^  As  You  Like  It^  III. 
ii.  443;  and  Twelfth  Night,  II.  iv.  loi,  &c 

The  description  of  suicidal  agencies,  and  the  dread  of  suicide 
under  the  influence  of  mental  derangement,  have  been  noted  with  L  as. 
reference  to  III.  ii.  29. 

The  "  usurer's  grease  "  reminds  us  of  a  somewhat  similar  hit  in  1. 3»- 
Winter's  Tale,  IV.  iv.  266 :  "  how  a  usurer's  wife  was  brought  to 
bed  of  twenty  money-bags  at  a  burden,"  and  the  tortures  here 
enumerated  recall  Paulina's  question :  "  What  studied  torments 
hast  thou,  tyrant,  for  me?  What  wheels,  racks,  fires?  What 
flaying,  boiling?    In  leads  or  oils?"  (III.  ii.  176). 

As  people  will  not  hunt  up  references  in  these  hurrying  days,  I 
must  quote  Mr.  Hickson's  remarks  upon  the  girl's  speech,  11. 35 — ^41.  Hickson'« 

,  remarks  on  11. 

"  The  allusions  here  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  following  passage  35—41. 
in   King  Lear  (IV.  vi.   126):  'Down  firom   the  waist  they  are 

'  Bucknill,  Shaksperis  MediccU  Knowledge^  p.  1 19. 

*  Ihid,  p.  122  (cf.  1 10.    !  Dr.  Bucknill  makes  a  mistake  here). 


6o*  §  62.     hicicson's  remarks  on  IV.  iii.  35 — 41. 

centaurs,  though  women  all  above ;  but  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods 
inherit;  beneath  is  all  the  fiend's:  there's  hell,  there's  darkness, 
there's  the  sulphurous  pit,  burning,  scalding,  stench,  consumption.' 
The  resemblance  of  the  two  quotations  is  striking,  but  rather  in 
style  or  structure,  which  go  to  prove  identity  of  writer,  than  in 
either  sentiment  or  imagery.  Comparing  the  women,  who  *  down 
from  the  waist  are  centaurs,'  with  the  lords  and  courtiers  who  'stand 
in  ice  up  to  the  heart,'  we  may  perceive  that  there  is  not  one  cir- 
cumstance that  is  common  to  both  images,  and  that  the  resemblance 
is  entirely  that  of  manner.  Of  the  moral  purpose  of  this  scene  we 
need  hardly  speak ;  but  we  must  call  attention  to  its  peculiar  fit- 
ness ;  the  subject  being  the  punishment  awarded  to  deceit  in  love, 
and  the  indulgence  of  ungovemed  passions, — both  of  these  acting  as 
causes  of  the  disturbed  state  of  mind  of  the  speaker.  It  would 
hardly  be  straining  probability  to  suppose,  that  the  Doctor  who 
attended  the  jailor's  daughter  was  afterwards  [?  had  been  previously] 
called  to  King  Lear  and  Lady  Macbeth.  His  ofilice  is  purely 
ministerial,  and  his  purpose  is  to  describe  the  state  of  mind  of  his 
respective  patients ;  consequently,  if  by  the  same  writer,  no  diflfer- 
ence  of  character  can  be  looked  for.  Similar  states  of  mind,  how- 
ever, call  for  like  expressions.     Macbeth,  we  may  recollect,  says  :— 

*  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased?' 

To  which  the  Doctor  replies, 

'  Therein  the  patient 
Must  minister  to  himself.' 

The  latter  speaks,  in  another  place,  of  Lady  Macbeth's  state,  as 

*A  great  perturbation  in  nature  !' 

Our  doctor  says  of  his  patient,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  her 
L  $u  father,  '  I  think  she  has  a  perturbed  mind,  which  I  cannot  minister 

to.' 
L  43.  "  We  may  observe  that  he  has  called  her  disorder,  *  not  an  en- 

graffed  madness,  but  a  most  thick  and  profound  melancholy ; '  and 

he  now  proceeds  to  give  his  advice  as  to  the  means  of  recovering 

her."i 

1  N,  S,  S,  Trans.,  1874,  pt.  i.  pp.  49*,  50*. 


§  62.     IV.  iii.  MAINLY  shakspere's.     the  doctor.        6i* 

Considering  this  explicit  statement  by  the  Doctor,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  we  are  justified  in  calling  her  mad  at  all.     He  The  "mad- 

giii. 

calls  her  disorder  "  melancholy,"  what  doctors  now  call  melancholia — 
"most  thick,"  excessively  morbid,  not  "engraflfed,"  superinduced 
by  external  influences.^ 

The  girPs  fifth  speech,  11.  44 — 48,  is  certainly  more  in  Fletcher's  11. 44— 4*. 
style  than  Shakspere's :  I  suspect  it  to  be  an  interpolation.  Com- 
pare it  with  two  passages  in  Fletcher's  part,  III.  v.  127  (silent 
hanging  =  arras),  and  III.  iii.  33  (arbour  =  garden-house).  The 
tone  of  the  speech,  too,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  other 
speeches  in  this  scene. 

The  treatment  which  the  Doctor  recommends,  is  most  judicious  The  treatment 

Sirsued  by  the 
r„^      ^ , octor. 

.      .  .  r  \  1  U.  61-89. 

IV.),  she  is  to  be  kept  quiet;  the  dark  room  has  its  gloominess 
toned  down;  it  is  to  be  "a  place  where  the  light  may  rather  seem 
to  steal  in  than  be  permitted ; "  as  music  has  often  ''  holpe  madmen 
to  their  wits"  (Richard  11,^  V.  v.  62,  cf.  Pericles^  III.  ii.),  they  are 
to  sing  to  her ;  her  lover  is  to  be  gradually  associated  with  the  idea 
of  Palamon  in  her  mind,  the  **  falsehood  "  (hallucination,  delusion) 
being  gently  eliminated  by  guiding  its  vagaries  to  a  new  object. 
This  treatment  may — the  Doctor  has  great  hopes  of  it — "bring 
her  to  eat,  to  sleep,  and  reduce  what's  now  out  of  square  in  her 
into  their  former  law  and  regiment."  Meanwhile,  he  will  come  in 
with  his  **  appliance."  What  that  application  was,  we  never  learn ;  L  87. 
for  in  the  play,  as  it  stands,  we  see  this  Doctor's  face  no  more. 

To  sum  up,  the  difficulty  in  IV.  iii.  is  to  explain  how — if  Summing  up. 
Fletcher  wrote  it  he  should  have  written  it  in  prose,  and  so 
immeasurably  better  than  the  other  mad  scenes  which  are  admittedly 
his ;  how  he  has  here  made  the  Doctor  so  professional,  so  intelli- 
gent, so  homogeneous  with  Shakspere's  other  mad  doctors,  and  so 
utterly  unlike  the  despicable  pander  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
"  Doctor  "  in  V.  ii.  ? 

I  cannot  resist  the  general    conclusion  that  Shakspere  has  Conclusion 

*  V,  Mad  Folkt  pp.  300 — ^311.     Compare  King  John^  III.  iii.  42  : — 

**Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy, 

Had  baked  thy  blood  and  made  it  heavy-thick,^^ 


62*         §  63.    V.  L  shakspere's  all  but  lines  I — 17. 


Act  V.  K.  L 


Shakspere. 
except  U.  I — 17, 
by  Fletchtt. 


Metre  of  H.  i— 
17,  Fletcher^*. 


1.  18  to  end, 
Shakspere. 


Ardte's  prayer. 


1.49. 


written  mjch  of  the  scene,  that  most  of  the  expressions  comparable 
with  those  in  his  other  plays  are  self  resemblances,  not  imitations ; 
but  that  Fletcher  has  touched  up  and  modified  the  scene,  to  make 
it  nearer  his  own  delineation  of  the  mad  girL 

§  63.  This,  like  the  first  scene  of  Act  I.,  requires  less  demon- 
stration for  its  authorship  to  be  admitted  than  do  the  minor  scenes 
of  the  play,  but  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  author- 
ship to  the  full,  as  thereby  we  raise  up  a  body  of  presumptive 
proof  in  the  case  of  the  less  obviously  Shaksperian  portions. 

Critics  who  admit  Shakspere's  daim  at  all,  are  unanimous  in 
assigning  this  and  the  last  two  scenes  to  him.  At  the  same  time, 
the  view  of  Messrs.  Skeat  ^  and  Swinburne,  that  Fletcher  has  com- 
pleted and  interpolated  some  passages  in  those  scenes,  must  be 
admitted  to  be  more  scientifically  correct. 

A  most  cursory  examination  of  the  metre  will  suffice  to  show 
that  Fletcher  wrote  the  exordium,  11.  i — 17  (17  verse-lines,  13 
*  double-endings '),  but  we  seem  to  hear  Shakspere  with  Palamon's 
address : — **  The  glass  is  running  now  that  cannot  finish  till  one  of 
us  expire."  From  this  on,  and  especially  in  Arcite's  and  Emilia's 
prayers,  '*  the  tense  dignity  and  pointedness  of  the  language,  the 
gorgeousness  and  overflow  of  illustration,  and  the  reach,  the  mingled 
familiarities  and  elevation  of  thought,  are  admirable,  inimitable, 
and  decisive."  * 

Following  the  method  of  comparison,  we  may  note  the  resem- 
blance of  the  line— 

"  that  with  thy  power  hast  turned 
Green  Neptune  into  purple  " 

to  Macbeth's 

"No  :  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 
Making  the  green  one-red  "  (II.  ii.  62) 

— and  the  recurrence  of  the  phrase  "  green  Neptune  "  in  Winter's 
Tale^  IV.  iv.  28.  There  is  quite  a  cluster  of  Shaksperisms  in  the 
passage : — 

'  Mr.  Skeat  suspects  11.  I — 17,  and  some  parts  of  the  prayers  of  Palamon  and 
Emilia,  to  be  by  Fletcher. 

»  Spalding,  p.  47  (ist  ed.) ;  p.  45  {N,  S,  S,  ed.). 


§  63.    V.  i.  shakspere's.    parallel  passages  of  his.     63* 

"  Whose  havoc  in  vast  field  u.  51—55. 

Unearthed  skulls  proclaim ;  whose  breath  blows  down 
The  teeming  Cere}  foison;  who  doth  pluck 
With  hand  armipatent  from  forth  blue  clouds 
The  masoned  turrets  J* 

Here  we  find  havoc  (as  in  Jul.  Cces,,  III.  i.  273  ;  /ohn^  II.  i.  220) ; 
vast  field  ("  vasty  fields  of  France,"  Henry  K,  prol.  1 2) ;  unearthed 
(=  unburied,  just  such  a  coinage  as  "  earthed  "  =  buried,  in  Temp.^ 
11.  i.  234);  the  teeming  Cere^  foison  (Ceres,  Temp,^  IV.  60,  75, 
1 1 7, 167  ;  "  teeming  foison,"  Meas,^  I.  iv.  43,  &c.) ;  armipotent  ("  the 
a.  Mars,"  Z.  Z.  Z.,  V.  ii.  650,  may  be  from  Chaucer,  K,  7!,  11. 
1 1 24,  1583);  from  forth  blue  clouds  the  masoned  turrets  (based  on 
Chaucer,  1.  1605,  "  Myn  is  the  men  of  the  hihe  halles.  The  fallyng 
of  the  toures  and  the  walles,"  but  also  echoing  Temp,,  IV.  152 — 
"  cloud-capped  towers  "). 

We  come  once  more  on  the  medical  reference  to  Mars,  "  shaker  1. 63. 
of  o'er-rank  states,"  previously  noticed  on  I.  ii.      The  expression,  1. 6a. 
"enormous  times,"  like  Lear's  "enormous  state"  (II.  il  176),  is 
remarkable.     Palamon's  prayer  is  considered  by  Spalding  to  be  Paiamon's 

prayer. 

mferior  to  the  other  two.  This  inferiority  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
subject,  Mars  and  Diana  being  capable  of  more  concrete  suppli- 
cation than  Venus:  the  latter  being  conventional,  suflfers  by 
comparison  with  the  less  commonplace  petitions  of  Arcite  and 
Emilia. 

The  description  of  the  old  man  and  young  wife  seems  to  me  to  u.  107- nd. 
be  an  exaggeration,  and  to  err  on  the  side  of  forcible  expression,^ 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  in  Shakspcre's  manner,  and  like  his  other 
descriptions  of  old  age. 

Compare  sc.  iv.  11.  6 — 9  of  this  act : — 

"  we  prevent 
The  loathsome  misery  of  age,  beguile 
The  gout  and  rheum,  that  in  lag  hours  attend 
For  grey  approachers." 

*  But  Umpora  mutantur.    What  maiden  would  now  use  Perdita's  word:* : — 

**  I  would  wish 
This  youth  should  say  *twcre  well ;  and  only  therefore 
Desire  to  breed  by  mt^'—Wifttei^s  Tale,  IV.  iv.  103. 


^4*    §  ^3'    V  i.  shakspere's.     parallel  passages  of  Hrs. 

So  in  Measure  for  Measure^  III.  i.  31 : — 

<<  Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum. 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner."  ^ 

Winter^ s  Tale,  IV.  iv.  408  :— 

*'Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs  ?  is  he  not  stupid 
With  age,  and  altering  rheums?  can  he  speak?  hear? 
Know  man  from  man  ?  dispute  his  own  estate  ? 
Lies  he  not  bedrid  ?  and  again  does  nothing 
But  what  he  did  being  childish  ?  " 

a  Henry  IV,^  I.  ii.  201 — 209,  258,  273. 

Tnn'/us,  I.  iii.  172-5  : — 

*^  the  faint  defects  of  age 
Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth ;  to  cough  and  spit 
And  with  a  palsy-fumbling  on  his  goiget, 
Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet." 

Hdmlety  II.  ii.  198 :  ''  the  satirical  rogue  says  here  that  old  men 
have  grey  beards,"  &c 

Trot'/us,  I.  ii.  29 — 31 :  "  He  is  a  gouty  Briareus,"  &c 
1 103.  I  have  already  noted  the  inconsistency  of  Palamon's  declaration : 

"  I  never  at  great  feasts  sought  to  betray  a  beauty,"  with  the  confes- 
sion of  his  amour  in  III.  iii.  36.  Contrast  the  metre  with  the 
speech  given  at  foot,  in  which  Fletcher  evidently  imitates  this 
passage.^  Palamon's  declaration  of  his  purity  might  have  been  put 
in  the  mouth  of  young  Malcolm  (Med,,  IV.  iiL  125) : — 

"  I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman,  never  was  forsworn. 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own. 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith,  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  fellow,  and  delight 
No  less  in  truth  than  life." 

*  **  A  singular  trio  as  diseases  peculiar  to  old  age."— Bucknill,  Shaksper^i 

Medieal  Knowledge,  p.  71. 

'  **...!  never  called  a  fool  my  friend,  a  madman, 
That  durst  oppose  his  fame  to  all  opinions, 
His  life  to  unhonest  dangers ;  I  never  lov'd  him, 
Durst  know  his  name,  that  sought  a  virgin's  ruin. 
Nor  ever  took  I  pleasure  in  acquaintance 
With  men,  that  give  as  loose  rein  to  their  fancies 
As  the  wild  ocean  to  his  raging  fluxes,"  &c. 

Women  Pleased,  I.  L  sp.  63. 


.   V.  1.  shakspere's.   v.  ii.  Fletcher's,   v.  iii.  sh.  &  fl.   65* 

ckson  (p.  32*)  has  pointed  out  the  coincidence  of  sentiment 

:n  the  words : — 

"  I  never  at  great  feasts  i.  xoa— 107. 

Sought  to  betray  a  beauty,  but  have  blushed 
At  simpering  sirs  that  did  :  I  have  been  harsh 
To  large  confessors,  and  have  hotly  asked  them 
If  they  had  mothers  ?     I  had  one,  a  woman. 
And  women  't  were  they  wronged." 

id  those  of  Trail  us  (V.  ii.) : — 

"  Let  it  not  be  believed  for  womanhood  ! 
Think,  we  had  mothers ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme. 
For  depravation,  to  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule  :  rather  think  this  not  Crcssid." 

niewhat  similarly,  Miranda  says  : — 

"  I  should  sin 
To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother ; 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons."  {Temp,^  II.  ii.). 

tiilia's  prayer  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  poetry.     Her  character  Emiik'f  pnyer. 
;  delineated  by  Shakspere  as  that  of  a  pure  and  modest  vestal 
na :  though  bride-habited,  she  is  maiden-hearted,  and  guiltless 
ire. 
the  notes  will  be  found  two  parallels  to  her  description  of 

"  White  as  chaste,  and  pure  i-  «39. 

As  windfann'd  snow." 

mciful  epithet, 

"  our  general  of  ebbs  and  flows," 

The  Tempest,  V.  i.  :— 

"  That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs." 

54.  One  has  only  to  compare  this  with  Act  IV.  sc  iii.  to  see  Act  v.  sc.  it 
is  by  a  different  and  immeasurably  inferior  hand. 

is  this  scene  in  particular— as  it  is  the  basest — which  has 
rise  to  the  undue  depreciation  of  any  potentialities  of  merit 
may  be  in  the  underplot. 

55.  This  scene  is  partly  oy  Slakspere,  but  has  been  touched  Act  v.  sc  Hi. 

,  Shakspere  with 

tcher,  and  perhaps  by  Beaumont  also.     Mr.  Furnivall  (pref.  touches  by 

^  ^  ^        J  ^»  Fletcher. 

Iding,  p.  vi)  makes  very  merry  over  Emilia's  phrase : — 

wo   N.  KINSMEN. — C  F 
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§    66.     ACT  V.   SC   IV.    SHAKSPERE,   WITH  LINES   BY   FLETCHER.     67* 

The  rare  adjective  unwappered  is  used  here  just  as  Shakspere  i.  la 
employs  the  similar  form  wappered  in  Titnon^  IV.  iiL  38. 

In  IV.  i.  we  are  told  that  Palamon  has  given  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  the  marriage  of  the  Gaoler's  Daughter.  Is  that  gift 
alluded  to  in  1.  31  here? — 

"  Commend  me  to  her,  and,  to  piece  her  portion^ 
Tender  her  this." 

If  so,  these  lines  about  the  Gaoler's  Daughter  may  have  been,  as  Are  u.  23—38 

.  ,    ,       ■r-.i        1  n-.!  •         •      f  interpolated  by 

Spalding  says,  inserted  by  Fletcher.     Ihe  point  is,  however,  open  Fletcher? 
to  doubt. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  description  of  the  death  of 
Arcite,  which  De  Quincey  thought  in  Shakspere's  finest  style, 
seemed  to  Spalding  ''decidedly  bad,  but  undeniably  the  work  of 
Shakspere." 

Remembering  the  descriptions  of  the  horse  in  Venus  and  Adonis^  Ardte'i  death, 
and  of  Lamond's  horsemanship  in  Hamlet  (IV.  viL  86),  we  can  well 
understand  the  zest  with  which  Shakspere  would  throw  himself  into  shaicspere  and 
this  elaborate  picture  of  the  struggle  between  horse  and  rider ;  it 
contains  some  of  his  peculiar  expressions,^  and  is  deeply  marked  by 
his  manner.   But  the  speeches  immediately  following,  11.  84 — 98,  are  n.  84—98  by 

Fletcher, 

unmistakably  from  Fletcher's  pen.     However,  we  find  the  master-  «st  of  the  scene 
hand  once  more  in  the  closing  words  of  Theseus : — 

"  His  part  is  played,  and  though  it  were  too  short. 
He  did  it  well ;  your  day  is  lengthened,  and 
The  blissful  dew  of  heaven  does  arrose  you  : 

The  powerful  Venus  well  hath  graced  her  altar,  "•  xoa-109. 

And  given  you  your  love  \  our  master  Mars 
Hath  vouch'd  his  oracle,  and  to  Arcite  gave 
The  grace  of  the  contention  ;  so  the  deities 
Have  showed  due  justice." 

Theseus,  blessing  Palamon  and  Emilia,  says  that  the  beneficent  Mamage 

blessings^ 

dew  of  heaven  sprinkles  their  marriage :    "  The  blissful  dew  of 

Society  in  general  and  mjrself  in  particular.  This  being  so,  i  :?ow  wish  that  my 
zeal  for  minute  accuracy  had  not  led  me  to  be  so  outspoken  about  some  little 
defects  in  Mr.  Skeat's  edition.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  perfect  accuracy 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  book. 

'  E.  g,  disseatf  a  word  which  confirms  the  folio  reading  {dis-eaie)  in  Macbeth, 
V.  iii.  21. 
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heaven  does  arrose  you."  Closely  related  are  the  words  of  Pros- 
pero,  when,  speaking  also  of  marriage,  he  says  that  if  Ferdinand 
wrong  Miranda,  the  dewy  blessings  of  heaven  shall  not  besprinkle 
their  union : 

"  No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow." 

The  resemblances  here  are  very  striking ;  in  each  case  the  idea 
being  that  heaven  bedews  a  marriage  with  blessings.  Note  the 
Romanticisms,  arrose  (Qo.  arowse,  O.  F.  arrouser),  and  aspersion. 

Throughout  my  collection  of  parallels  it  will  have  been  noted 
how  few  have  been  drawn  from  the  early  or  even  second  period 
plays  :  all  the  closer  self-reproductions  are  traced  from  the  last  two 
groups,  and  especially  from  the  plays  of  the  fourth  period.  For 
instance,  the  foregoing  close  parallel  between  this  play  and  The 
Tempest'^ 

The  solemn  reflections  of  Theseus  at  the  close  : — 

"  For  what  we  lack,  we  laugh  ; 
For  what  we  have,  are  sorry ;  still 
Are  children  in  some  kind," 

recall  the  melancholy  words  of  his  brother  duke  in  Measure  for 

Measure : — 

**  Happy  thou  art  not ; 
For  what  thou  liast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to  get, 
And  what  thou  hast,  forgett'st" 

§  67.  By  Fletcher. 

§  68.  We  have  no  external  evidence  to  fix  the  date.  There  are, 
however,  several  internal  indications  which  place  the  Shaksperian 
portion  about  1609,  and  the  Fletcherian  portion  about  16 13. 

The  metrical  evidence,  and  the  self-reproductions  from  Cymbe- 
line,  Tempest,  and  Winter^ s  Tale,  place  the  Shaksperian  part  in  1609 
or  1610. 

The  date  of  completion  (or  rather,  first  representation,  which  is 

*  This  is  not  a  further  parallel  from  the  Fletcherian  portion  of  Henry  VIIL 
(IV.  ii.  133),  for  there  is  no  reference  to  marriage  here  : — 

**  The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on  her.** 
But  Fletcher  evidently  repeats  himself  in  the  following : — 

"  Blessings  from  heaven  in  thousand  showers  fall  on  you  *'  {RoUo,  II.  iii). 
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generally  rauch  the  same  thing)  may  be  conjectured  from  some  very 
slender  indications  which  I  have  collected 

First,  note  that  the  prologue  was  intended  for  a^rst  representa-  Prologue. 
tion  of  the  play  (1.  i6) ;  then,  that  the  writer  refers  to  some  severe  i. 
losses  which  the  company  had  recently  sustained :  "  our  losses  fall  u. 
so  thick,  we  must  needs  leave."    Surely  this  must  refer  to  the 
burning  of  the  Globe  theatre  on  June  29th,  1613? 

When  did  the  Company's  losses  fall  so  thick  as  about  that 
time? 

There  is  a  curious  plagiarism  from  Act  I.  sc.  i.  1.  118  :  Honest  Man't 

Fartunt. 

"  Extremity,  that  sharpens  sundry  wits, 
Makes  me  a  fool," 

in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  (the  Beaumont  part)  of  The  Honest 
Afan*s  Fortune^  III.  i : — 

"  Cunning  Calamity, 
That  others*  gross  wits  uses  to  refine. 
When  I  most  need  it,  dulls  the  edge  of  mine." 

This  supplies  a  terminus  ad  quenty  for  The  H.  M,  F.  was  acted 
in  1613  (7'.  Notes,  p.  117). 

And  we  are  given  a  terminus  a  quo  by  the  imitation  in  III,  iv.  Masqtuo/iufigt 
of  the  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Grafs  Inn,  as  shown  above 
in  my  remarks  on  that  scene,  §  58. 

Thus  the  Fletcherian  part  may  be  assigned  to  16 13,  and  the 
first  representation  to  July  or  August  of  that  year. 

As  it  was  during  the  performance  of  Henry  VIIL  that  the  Globe 
had  been  burned,  there  would  be  a  peculiar  significance  in  this 
allusion  to  "^«r  losses"  by  Fletcher  when  introducing  another 
**  new  play "  at  the  remaining  theatre  of  His  Majesty's  servants : 
the  Blackfriars. 

This  is  a  very  slight  basis  on  which  to  build  up  an  hypothesis  of 
the  date,  but  it  is  better  than  none. 

§  69.    I  originally  intended  to  reprint  here  a  complete  catena  of  History  of 

opinion. 

all  preceding  criticisms  and  opinions  concerning  the  play;  but 
having  written  out  a  considerable  number,  I  found  that  such  an 
undertaking  would  swell  the  Introduction  to  more  than  double  its 
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LanglMine. 


Ed.  1711. 


Pope. 


Warburton. 


Ed.  1750. 


present  size.  I  have  therefore  only  given  a  list  of  references  to  the 
writings  of  the  various  critics  who  have  pronounced  upon  this  play, 
and  summarised  or  quoted  their  opinions  (without  adducing  their 
arguments,  if  any)  upon  the  question  of  authorship. 

§  70.  Gerard  Langbaine  (1656 — 1692)  in  his  list  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  plays,  p.  215  of  An  account  of  the  English  Dramatick 
PoftSj  1 69 1, calls  our  play  "a  Tragi-Comedy," and  says  that  it  "was 
written  by  Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Shakespear.^*  See  Bibliography, 
prefixed  to  Qo.  Reprint,  p.  vii. 

§  71.  Tonson's  ed.  of  B.  and  F.  1711,  gives  Langbaine's  opinion 
ibove  quoted,  vol.  I.  p.  xxxix. 

§  72.  Alexander  Pope  (1688— 1744),  preface  to  Plays:  "We 
may  conclude  him  (Shakspere)  to  be  no  less  conversant  with  the 
ancients  of  his  own  country ;  from  the  use  he  has  made  of  Chaucer 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida^  and  in  the  Thvo  Noble  Kinsmen^  if  that  play 
be  his,  as  there  goes  a  tradition  it  was  (and  indeed  it  has  litde 
resemblance  to  Fletcher,  and  more  of  our  author  than  some  of  those 
which  have  been  received  as  genuine)." 

§  73.  William  Warburton  (1698 — 1779)  says  : — "  the  whole  first 
Act  of  Fletcher's  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  "  was  written  by  Shakspere, 
"  but  in  his  worst  style."  Pope  and  W.'s  ed.  vol.  I.  at  end  of  Table 
of  Editions. 

§  74.  Seward  in  his  preface  undertakes  to  "  prove  that  either 
Shakespeare  had  a  very  great  hand  in  all  the  acts  of  this  play,  par- 
ticularly in  the  whole  charming  character  of  the  Jailor's  daughter, 
or  else  that  Fletcher  more  closely  imitated  him  in  this  than  in  any 
other  part  of  his  works."  Act  I.  sc  i.  he  gives  to  Fletcher.  Act 
I.  sc.  iii.,  the  Flavina  speech,  is  "  probably  Shakespeare's,  and  in 
his  Secondy  if  not  in  his  very  Best  manner."  The  prison  scene 
between  the  Kinsmen  (II.  ii.)  is  more  worthy  of  Shakspere  than 
any  part  of  Act  I.  "  It  is  in  Shakespeare's  second-best  manner,  or  in 
Fletcher's  best.^^  ITie  Gaoler's  Daughter,  from  her  likeness  to 
Ophelia,  is  either  by  S'lakspere,  or  "  Fletcher  has  here  equalled  him 
in  his  very  best  manner."  Act  V.  sc.  i.  may  have  been  by  Sh.  and 
F.  jointly. 

Gerrold  and  his  rout  he  assigns  to  Fletcher,  on  account  of  the 
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Latinisms.     Act  V.  sc  iii. — the  combat  scene — ^he  thinks  too  like 
the  Greek  plays  to  be  by  Shakspere. 

§  75.     Richard  Fanner  (1735 — 1797)»  Appendix  to  SJiakspere^  Farmer. 
1773)  Isolds  that  Shakspere  had  a  hand  in  the  play.     He  has  not 
examined  the  question  at  any  length.     See  my  notes,  p.  134. 

§  76.     Colman  '*  cannot  find  one  plausible  argument  for  as-  Ed.  4778. 
cribing  to  Shakspere  any  part  of  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen"  and 
thinks  it  is  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

§  77.   George  Steevens  (1786 — 1800),   Shaksper^s  plays  by  Siteytnt, 
Johnson^  Steevens^  and  Reid,  vol.  xxi.,  note  to  Pericles^  pp.  401 — 8, 
has  a  long  dissertation,  with  many  verbal  parallels,  to  show  that 
Fletcher  alone  wrote  this  tragedy,  '*  in  silent  imitation "  of  Shak- 
spere.    See  also  vol.  xvii.  p.  177. 

§  78.     Edmond  Malone  (1741 — 181 2),  Sh,  by  Boswelly  vol.  iii.  Maione. 
p.  303,  referring  to  Xhtpalamon  and  arseit  of  1594,  says  :  "  On  this 
play  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  was  probably  founded." 

§  79.  August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel  (1767  1845),  Lectures  on  Schiegei 
Dramatic  Art,  translated  by  John  Black,  vol.  ii.  pp.  309 — 312, 
calls  the  play  "  the  joint  production  of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher." . . 
.  .  "  The  first  Acts  are  most  carefully  laboured ;  afterwards  the 
piece  is  drawn  out  in  an  epic  manner  to  too  great  a  length ;  the 
dramatic  law  of  quickening  the  action,  towards  the  conclusion,  is 
not  sufficiently  observed.  The  part  of  the  daughter  of  the  jailor, 
whose  insanity  is  artlessly  conducted  in  pure  monologues,  is  cer- 
tainly not  Shakspeare's ;  for,  in  that  case,  we  must  suppose  bim  to 
have  had  an  intention  of  arrogantly  imitating  his  own  Ophelia.'*^ 
For  Tieck's  opinion,  z^.  §  87.  Tieck. 

§  80.  Henry  Weber  (1783— 1818),  works  of  B.  6-  R,  vol.  xiii.  Weber. 
pp.  151 — 169 : — "  The  supposition  of  Warburton,  that  the  first  act 
was  his  [Shakspere's],  is  supported  strongly  by  internal  evidence  j 
but  few  will  agree  with  his  ipse  dixit,  that  it  is  written  in  Shakspere's 
worst  manner.    The  second  act  bears  all  the  marks  of  Fletcher's 

^  Eyery  reader  of  the  play  must  have  been  struck  by  the  frequ<*nqr  of  mono- 
logues, above  mentioned  by  SchlegeL  Of  these,  Shakspere  wrote  but  one.  Act 
III.  sc.iL;  the  others  are  imitations  of  this  scene.  In  Cymbdine,  Posthumus 
soliloquises  in  a  scene  of  the  same  kind,  Act  II.  sc.  v. 
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Style.  Of  the  third,  I  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  the  first  scene 
to  Shakspere,  and  in  the  fourth,  the  third  scene,  which  is  written  in 
prose ;  while  the  other  scenes  in  which  the  madness  of  the  Jailor's 
Daughter  is  delineated,  are  in  verse,  according  to  the  usual  practice 
of  Fletcher.  The  entire  last  act,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fourth  scene  [/.  e,  sc.  ii. ;  Weber  divided  Act  V.  sc.  L  into  3  scenes], 
strongly  indicates  that  it  was  the  composition  of  Fletcher's  illustrious 
associate." 

i-amb.  §  81.  Charles  Lamb  (1775— 1834),  Dramatic  Foets^  vol.  iL  pp. 

78-9 : — Act  II.  sc  ii.  (window  scene)  "  bears  indubitable  marks  of 
Fletcher ;  the  two  which  precede  it  [Act  I.  sc  L  the  three  queens, 
and  sc  iii.  Flavina]  give  strong  countenance  to  the  tradition  that 
Shakspeare  had  a  hand  in  this  play.  The  same  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  death  of  Arcite,  and  some  other  passages,  not  here 
given.  They  have  a  luxuriance  in  them  which  strongly  resembles 
Shakspeare's  manner  in  those  parts  of  his  play  where,  the  progress 
of  the  interest  being  subordinate,  the  poet  was  at  leisure  for 
description." 

Shefley.  §  82.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (1782 — 1822),  Letter  to  Mary  Shel- 

ley, 20th  August,  18 18  {Essay Sy  Letters  from  abroad^  6f*c.j  voL  ii.  p. 
107) : — "  I  have  been  reading  the  *  Noble  Kinsmen,'  in  which,  with 
the  exception  of  that  lovely  scene  to  which  you  added  so  much 
grace  in  reading  to  me,  I  have  been  disappointed.  The  Jailor's 
Daughter  is  a  poor  imitation  and  deformed.  The  whole  story 
wants  moral  discrimination  and  modesty.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Shakspere  wrote  a  word  of  it" 

Hariitt  §  83.  William  Hazlitt  (1778 — 1830),  Elizabethan  Literature^  p. 

121  : — "it  appears  to  me  that  the  first  part  of  this  play  was  written 
in  imitation  of  Shakspeare's  manner  [by  Beaumont  and  Fletchflpr] ; 
but  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  his,  but  the  common 
tradition,  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  well  established.  The 
subsequent  acts  are  confessedly  Fletcher's,  and  the  imitations  of 
Shakspeare  which  occur  there  (not  of  Shakspeare's  manner  as  differ- 
ing from  his,  but  as  it  was  congenial  to  his  own  spirit  and  feeling 
of  nature)  are  glorious  in  themselves,  and  exalt,  our  idea  of  the 
great  original  which  could  give  birth  to  such  magnificent  concep- 
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tions  in  another.  The  conversation  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  in 
prison  [II.  ii.]  is  of  this  description ;  the  oudine  is  evidently  taken 
from  that  of  Guidcrins,  Arviragus,  and  Belarius  in  Cymbeliney  but 
filled  up  with  a  rich  profusion  of  graces  that  make  it  his  own 
again."  .  .  .  **The  jailor's  daughter,  who  falls  in  love  with  Palamon, 
and  goes  mad,  is  a  wretched  interpolation  in  the  story,  and  a  fan- 
tastic copy  of  Ophelia."  ..."  The  story  of  the  l?wo  Noble  Kinsmen 
is  taken  from  Chaucer's  Palamon  and  Arcite;  but  the  latter  part, 
which  in  Chaucer  is  full  of  dramatic  power  and  interest,  degenerates 
in  the  play  into  a  mere  narrative  of  the  principal  events,  and 
possesses  litde  value  or  effect" 

§  84.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772 — 1834),  Literary  Remains^  s.  t.  Coiendge. 
voL  II.  pp.  320-1 : — "  On  comparing  the  prison  scene  of  Palamon 
and  Arcite,  Act  II.  sc  ii.,  with  the  dialogue  between  the  same 
speakers, 'Act  I.  sc.  ii,  I  can  scarcely  retain  a  doubt  as  to  the  first 
act's  having  been  written  by  Shakespeare.  Assuredly  it  was  not 
written  hy  B,  df*  F,  I  hold  Jonson  more  probable  than  either  of 
these  two.  The  main  presumption,  however,  for  Shakespeare's 
share  in  this  play  rests  on  a  point,  to  which  the  sturdy  critics  of  this 
edition  (and  indeed  all  before  them)  were  blind, — that  is,  the  con- 
struction of  the  blank  verse,  which  proves  beyond  all  doubt  an 
intentional  imitation,  if  not  the  proper  hand,  of  Shakespeare.  Now, 
whatever  improbability  there  is  in  the  former  (which  supposes 
Fletcher  conscious  of  the  inferiority,  the  too  poematic  minus- 
dramatic  nature  of  his  versification,  and  of  which  there  is  neither 
proof  nor  likelihood),  adds  so  much  to  the  probability  of  the  latter. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  harshness  of  many  of  these  very  passages,  a 
harshness  unrelieved  by  any  lyrical  inter-breathings,  and  still  more 
the  want  of  profundity  in  the  thoughts,  keep  me  from  an  absolute 
decision."^  v.  Table  Talk,  ii.  119,  and  J.  P.  Collier's  Seven 
Lectures  an  Shakespeare  and  Milton  by  S.  T,  C  in  1811,  p.  xx,  ed. 
1856. 

§85.  Thomas  De  Quincey  (1785 — 1859).     ^^  "^y  notes,  pp.  Dc  Quinccy. 
157  and  168,  will  be  found  quoted  the  two  passages  in  which  De 

^  This  quotation  may  also  be  found  in  Coleridge's  Shakespeare  Notes  and 
Lectures^  p.  317.     Howell,  Liverpool,  1874. 
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Spalding. 


Knight. 


Tieck. 


H.  Coleridge. 


I.  m 


Quincey  alludes  to  the  play.     He  gives  Acts  I.  and  V.  to  Shak- 
spere,  but  apparently  without  intending  to  include  Act  V.  sc.  ii. 

§  86.  William  Spalding  (1809— 1859).  ZeUer  on  Shaksper^s 
Authorship,  &c.,  reprinted  by  the  New  Shakspere  Society.  Spalding 
rejected  Shakspere's  claim  to  any  part  of  the  underplot  His 
division  of  the  play  has  been  given  above,  §  13.  But  see  Leopold 
Shakspere,  pref.  p.  xcviii,  and  Mr.  Furnivall's  "  Forewords  to  N. 
S.  S.  reprint  of  Spalding's  Letter^ 

§  87.  Charles  Knight  (i 791— 1873),  Studies  of  Shakspere,  pp. 
428 — 447,  holds  that  Fletcher  wrote  the  scenes  which  are  ordinarily 
ascribed  to  him  (as  by  Spalding),  but  that  the  non-Fletcherian 
portion  was  the  work  of  George  Chapman.  Knight  quotes  the 
opinion  of  Ludwig  Tieck  (1773 — 1853),  which  I  may  give  here 
{Alt'Englischa  Theater,  oder  Supplemente  zum  Shakspere)-, — "I 
have  never  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  a  single  verse  has 
been  written  by  Shakspere.  The  manner,  the  language,  the  versifi- 
cation, is  as  thoroughly  Fletcher  as  any  other  of  his  pieces,"  &c 
(Knight,  Studies,  p.  442.) 

§  88.  Hartley  Coleridge  (1796— 1849), -£'jjtf^jtf«^il/tfr^>tti/w, 
vol  ii.  pp.  137 — 8  :— "  There  is  a  dialogue  of  maiden  friendship  in 
the  Thvo  Noble  Kinsmen  so  like  this  [^Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream, 
'Lo,  she  is  one  of  the  confederacy,'  III.  li.],  that  many  have 
ascribed  it  to  Shakspeare.  But  it  was  not  Shakspeare's  way  to 
emulate  himself.  The  resemblance  of  this  scene  is  primd  fade 
evidence  that  it  is  not  Shakspeare's.  It  is,  besides,  quite  in  the 
best  manner  of  Fletcher,  who,  when  he  was  not  lazy,  generally  did 
his  best,  said  all  the  good  things  that  could  be  said  on  a  given 
subject  without  much  caring  whether  the  occasion  justified  them  or 
not.  Hence  Fletcher  is  much  less  injured  by  discerption  than 
Shakspeare.  A  quoted  passage  of  Fletcher  may  be  thoroughly 
understood  with  very  little  previous  explanation.  But  Shakspeare's 
best  things  are  absolutely  slandered  when  separated  from  the  con- 
text. In  the  present  case,  Emilia's  description  of  her  own  affection 
to  Flavia  [Flavina]  is  a  better  piece  of  writing  than  Helena's 
reproach  of  Hermia ;  but  it  is  a  deliberate  piece  of  good  writing, 
an  ornate  wax  taper  ceremoniously  consecrated  at  the  shrine  of 
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female  friendship,  whereas  Helena's  speech  is  the  quick  combustion 
of  love  and  anger.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  Fletcher  did 
write  the  speech  of  Emilia,  he  has  imitated  Shakspeare's  diction 
and  versification  very  closely. 

*  *  P.  S.  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  scene  in  the  Thvo  Nohle  Kins- 
men is  Shakspeare's."   See  also  Essays  and  Marginalia^  vol.  i.  p.  362. 

§  89.  George  Darley,  preface  to  Weber's  text  oi  B.  &*  F,  Dariey. 
(Moxon,  1839),  says  : — **  Shakspcare  has  been  deemed  part-author, 
with  Fletcher,  of  the  Thvo  Noble  Kinsmen^  from  a  superiority  to 
Fletcher's  usual  style,  and  a  resemblance  to  Shakspeare's.  Imita- 
tion of  the  latter  poet  by  the  former  might  account  in  some  degree 
for  both  these  facts,  if  such ;  a  lower  artist  imitating  a  higher,  will 
often  surpass  himself;  he  makes  a  greater  effort,  and  has  a  nobler 
model,  than  usual.  The  other  Fine  Arts  offer  frequent  examples  of 
this.  But  it  is  quite  possible,  also,  that  Shakspeare  may  have  con- 
tributed towards  the  Two  Nohle  Kinsmen,  Not  only  are  several 
speeches  {pide  Act  V.  scs.  i.,  ii.,  iii.  [/.  e,  V,  i.])  after  his  *  enormous ' 
style  of  conception,  but  his  enormous  style  of  handling  or  [?  and] 
versification,  so  different  from  Fletcher's.  Palamon  [read  Arcite\ 
supplicates  the  statue  of  Mars,"  &c.,  p.  xlii. 

§  90.  Alexander  Dyce  (1798 — 1869)   has   expressed  several  Dyce. 
opinions  on  the  play.     See  above,  §  5,  and  Dyce's  prefaces  to  his 
various  editions  of  this  play.     Dyce  began  by  denying  Shakspere 
any  share  in  the  composition,  but  ended  by  accepting  the  conclu- 
sions of  Spalding's  Letter, 

§  91.  Henry  Hallam  (1777 — 1859),  Literature  of  Europe^  vol.  Haiiam. 
iii.  p.  598,  sees  "  imitations  of  Shakspeare  rather  than  such  resem- 
blances as  denote  his  powerful  stamp.  The  madness  of  the  jailor's 
daughter,  where  some  have  imagined  they  saw  the  master-hand,  is 
doubtless  suggested  by  that  of  Ophelia,  but  with  an  inferiority  of 
taste  and  feeling,  which  it  seems  impossible  not  to  recognize.  The 
painful  and  degrading  symptom  of  female  insanity,  which  Shakspeare 
has  touched  with  his  gentle  hand,  is  dwelt  upon  by  Fletcher  with  all 
his  innate  impurity.  Can  anyone  believe  that  the  former  would 
have  written  the  last  scene  in  which  the  jailor's  daughter  appears  on 
the  stage  [V.  ii.]?" 
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Quarterijf 
Kevieto. 


Genrinus. 


Sutintoo. 


Mitford. 


Hiduon 


§  92.  Quarterly  Review^  vol.  83,  pp.  403 — 7^  on  Dyce's  B,  &• 
A,  Sept.  1848,  gives  a  convenient  resumh  of  the  opinions  previously 
expressed.  **  We  have  a  hideous  Ophelia  in  the  Jailor's  Daughter, 
the  clowns  are  like  those  in  the  Midsummer  NighVs  Dream,  and  the 
schoolmaster  resembles  Holofernes  .  .  .  ."  **  We  confess  it  seems 
to  us  less  unlikely  that  Fletcher  produced  the  main  body  of  the 
drama,  and  obtained  help  from  his  great  contemporary  in  the  sub- 
ordinate passages ;  or,  which  we  incline  to  believe — for  we  think 
that,  in  the  absence  of  positive  or  strong  outward  evidence,  these 
questions  of  authorship  cannot  be  positively  determined — that  he 
wrote  the  whole  himself." 

§  93.  Georg  Gottfried  Gervinus  (1805 — 187 1),  Sh,  Comment' 
aries,  vol.  ii.  p.  504  (trans,  by  F.  E.  Bunnett) :— "  We  are,  therefore, 
of  Staunton's  opinion,  who  would  as  little  impute  to  Shakespeare  a 
share  in  this  as  in  any  of  the  plays  falsely  awarded  to  him." 

§  94.  John  Mitford  (1831 — 1859),  Cursory  Notes  on  various 
passages  in  the  Text  of  B,  dr*  F, : — **  He  [Theseus,  referring  to  the 
speech  in  Act  I.]  ^  thus  confesses  his  weakness,  and  feels  that  the 
moral  balance  of  the  affections  had  been  disturbed,  and  the  power 
of  nature  oppressed  and  injured  by  the  force  of  the  various  con- 
flicts to  which  they  had  been  unequally  exposed.  It  is  indeed  a 
speech,  that  in  its  reflective  and  philosophical  sentiments  bears  the 
impress  of  Hamlet's  character,  and  marks  similar  to  those  of  Shake- 
speare's hand.^  At  least  the  varied  and  beautiful  ground-work  here 
laid  might  have  heightened  into  a  character  of  noble  lights  and 
shadows  in  the  future  scenes  by  the  hand  of  a  master ;  but  it  is 
subsequently  so  faded  and  lost  sight  of,  that  we  may  be  inclined  to 
believe  the  remainder  of  the  play  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
an  inferior  artist,  who  had  not  power  to  sustain  the  original  concep- 
tion ;  certainly  a  composition  offering  stronger  contrasts  of  excellence 
and  weakness,  of  natural  powers  and  artificial  effect,  can  perhaps 
seldom  be  found." 

§  95.  Samuel  Hickson,  in  The  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quar- 

*  See  §  46  supra,  written  before  I  had  seen  these  remarks  of  Mitford's. 

»  In  this  play,  concerning  the  authorship  of  which  there  is  so  much  variety  of 
opinion,  I  certainly  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hal  lam  in  seeing  imitations  of 
Shakespeare  rather  than  such  resemblances  as  denote  his  powerful  stamp. 
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f^fy  Review  for  April,  1847,  reprinted  in  iV.  S,  S,  TVans,  for  1874, 
Appendix,  p.  25*. 

Hickson's  division  has  been  given  above,  §  13.    With  Spalding's 
Letter^  his  paper  should  be  read  by  all  students  of  the  play. 

§  96.  Samuel   Weller   Singer    (1783 — 1858)    seems  to   have  Singer, 
admitted  Shakspere  to  a  share  in  the  play,  but  has  evidently  given 
the  subject  no  attention.     See  above,  §  49. 

§  97.  Mr.  James  Spedding,  letter  from  Gentleman* s  Magazine^  Spedding. 
reprinted  m  N,  S.  S.  Trans.^  1874,  App.  p.  21. 

Also  note  at  p.  18,  approving  of  Hickson's  theory  with  regard 
to  the  underplot. 

§  98.  Sidney  Walker,  Critical  Examination  of  the  Text  of  Shake- 'WiXktx. 
speare,  i.  227,  ii.  75,  gives  all  act  I.  and  act  V.  sc.  i.  to  Shakspere. 

§  99.  Dr.  Clement  Mansfield  Ingleby,  Complete  View  of  the  ingicby. 
Shakespeare  Controversy ^  186 1,  p.  16: — "In  the  same  year  (1623) 
his  fellows,  Heminge  and  Condell,  issued  the  first  folio  edition  of 
his  plays  complete,  with  the  exception  of  Pericles  and  the  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen,  of  considerable  parts  of  which  he  was  unquestion- 
ably the  author.**   See  also  Sh,,  the  Man  and  the  Book,  pt.  i.,  p.  61. 

§  100.  Rev.  F.  G.  Fleay  confirms  Hickson's  division  by  metrical  Ficay. 
tests,  Sh,  Manual,  p.  52,  but  forgets  here  to  give  the  two  prose 
scenes,  II.  i.  and  IV.  iii.,  to  Shakspere  as  he  had  done  m  N.  S.  S. 
Trans.,  1874,  App.  p.  6i. 

§  1 01.  Professor  A.  W.  Ward,  English  Dramatic  Literature,  Wani. 
vol.  L  p.  466,  reviews  some  of  the  leading  theories,  and  inclines  to 
Collier's  view,^  "that  Shakspere  remodelled  an  old  play  called 
Palamon  and  Arsett  (1594),  and  that  Fletcher  afterwards  produced 
another  version,  in  which  he  retained  all  of  Shakspere's  *  additions,* 
though  *  tampering  with  them  here  and  there.' "  But  on  the  whole, 
Professor  Ward  remains  "  sceptical  with  regard  to  "  the  opinion  that 
the  play  was  written  conjointly  by  Shakspere  and  Fletcher,  vol.  ii. 
p.  232.  He  refers  to  H.  von  Friesen's  paper  mjahrb,  for  1865  for  h.  von  Fnesen. 
other  reasons  against  Shakspere's  claim. 

*  Prof.  Ward,  i.  466,  wrongly  ascribes  this  view  to  Dyce  instead  of  Collier. 
A  few  lines  down  he  also  writes  Dyce  instead  of  Darley,  quoting  from  the  passage 
given  by  me  in  §  89. 
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W.  C  HariitL 


Delias. 


Abbott. 


Nicholson. 


Simpson. 


Ingram. 


Dowden. 


§  1 02.  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  Shakespearis  Library ^yoX,  iv.  p.  112, 
says : — "  Assuming  the  first,  and  portions  of  the  last,  act  to  be 
Shakespeare's,  we  are  perhaps  authorized  to  assume  that  the  poet 
died,  leaving  this  much  written,  and  that  for  the  rest  we  are  debtors 
to  the  pen  of  Fletcher." 

§  103.  Professor  N.  Delius  rejects  the  hypothesis  that  either 
Shakspere  or  Fletcher  had  a  hand  in  this  play,  and  assigns  it  some 
hypothetical  "  Anonymus."  See  Jahrbuch  d,  d,  Sh,  Gestllschaft^ 
vols.  xii.  and  xiii.,  for  a  full  exposition  of  the  Professor  %  views. 

§  104.  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott,  M  S.  S.  Trans,,  1874,  p.  76,  quite 
believes  with  Mr.  Fleay  "  that  Shakspere's  part  may  be  disentangled 
from  the  Fletcherian  part  of  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,*^ 

§  105.  Dr.  B.  Nicholson,  in  the  same  discussion  (p.  78),  agreed 
with  Dr.  Abbott's  remarks. 

§  106.  Mr.  Richard  Simpson  (p.  82)  "wrote  that  he  had  read 
the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  carefully,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Hickson 
and  Mr.  Fleay  in  their  division  of  the  play,"  but  (p.  83)  thought 
that  "the  speeches  of  Arcite  in  Act  I.  sc.  ii.  are  Shakspere's,  and 
not  Fletcher's,  as  Mr.  Hickson  contends,  although  they  do  contain 
rather  over  the  Shaksperian  average  of  double-ended  lines." 

§  107.  Dr.  John  Kells  Ingram,  in  his  paper  on  *The  Light-  and 
Weak-Ending  Test,'  N  S,  S.  Trans,,  1874,  pp.  442 — 464,  comes 
to  no  definite  conclusion  about  the  authorship.  His  four  objections 
1  have  taken  above  (§  27)  as  the  most  convenient  statement  of  the 
chief  arguments  against  Shakspere's  claim,  and  to  them  I  may  now 
add  his  concessions: — "Still,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  much  in  it 
that  is  like  Shakspere,  and  some  things  that  are  worthy  of  him  at  his 
best  j  that  the  manner,  in  general,  is  more  that  of  Shakspere  than 
of  any  other  contemporary  dramatist ;  and  that  the  system  of  verse 
is  one  which  we  do  not  find  in  any  other,  while  it  is,  in  all  essentials, 
that  of  Shakspere's  last  period.  I  cannot  name  any  one  else  who 
could  have  written  this  portion  of  the  play."     (p.  454.) 

§  108.  Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  Shakspere  Primer,  p.  156,  like 
Dr.  Ingram,  hesitates  to  express  any  very  positive  opinion,  but  says, 
"the  Shakspere  portions  of  the  play  will  repay  a  careful  study. 
The  characterisation  may  be  faint,  but  there  are  animated  pieces  of 
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dialogue,  magnificent  single  speeches,  and  remarkable  Shaksperian 
turns  of  expression  and  imagery.  .  .  .  The  underplot  of  Fletcher, 
made  up  of  indecency  and  trash  in  about  equal  proportions,  is  but 
slightly  connected  with  the  nobler  portion  of  the  drama.  Shak- 
spere's  portion  was  probably  written  before  his  latest  fragment,  that 
of  Henry  VI I L  He  was  at  that  time  abandoning  dramatic  author- 
ship^ and  seems  to  have  been  willing  that  Fletcher  should  be  the 
heir  to  his  genius." 

§   109.  Dr.  Hermann  Ulrici   (3.    1806),  Sh,^5  Dramatic  Artvirid. 
(transl.  L.  D.  Schmidt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  403 — 411),  examines  the  play  at 
some  length,  and  concludes  that  it  is  by  Fletcher  in  imitation  of 
Shakspere. 

§  no.  Mr.  F.  J.  Fumivall  has  had  several  opinions  on  the  Fumivaii. 
question  of  authorship.  At  first,  carried  away  by  Hickson's  paper 
and  the  wave  of  metrical  tests  which  inundated  criticism  in  1874, 
he  accepted  Hickson's  division.  But  "the  light  that  lies  in  woman's 
eyes" — "the  cleverest  and  most  poetic-natured  girl-friend"  (p.  vii, 
Spalding),  helped  Mr.  Fumivall  to  a  second  opinion.  In  his 
Forewords  to  the  Society's  reprint  of  Spalding  (p.  ix),  he  does  not 
think  the  "evidence  that  Shakspere  wrote  all  the  parts  that  either 
Prof.  Spalding  or  Mr.  Hickson  assigns  to  him,  at  all  conclusive.  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  Beaumont  or  any  other  author  wrote  the 
supposed  Shakspere  parts,  and  that  Shakspere  toucht  them  up,  that 
theory  would  suit  me  best  It  failing,  I  accept,  for  the  time,  Shak- 
spere as  the  second  author,  subject  to  Fletcher  having  spoilt  parts 
of  his  conception  and  work." 

In  the  Leopold  Shakspere^  Introduction^  p.  xcix,  Mr.  FumivalPs 
"  present  feeling  is  to  substitute  *  some '  for  the  word  *  many '  in  the 
passage  "  to  be  next  quoted,  from 

§  HI.  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Stack's  paper  appended  to  the  Society's  Su.ck. 
reprint  of  Spalding,  p.  116: — "I   should   incline  to  the  middle 
opinion,^  that  Shakspere  selected  the  subject,  began  the  play,  wrote 

'  I  have  to  request  owners  of  the  Society's  reprint  of  Spalding^  to  cancel  the    ' 
note  on  p.   Ii6  (with  my  initials) :   it  is  an  extract  from  a  private  letter,  not 
intended  for  publication,  and  written  before  I  had  made  up  my  mind  on  the 
subject. — H.  L. 
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many  passages ;  had  no  underplot,  and  generally  left  it  in  a  skeleton 
state;  that  Fletcher  took  it  up,  patched  it  here  and  there,  and 
added  an  underplot;  that  Fletcher,  not  Shakspere,  is  answerable 
for  all  the  departures  firom  Chaucer,  for  all  the  underplot,  and  for 
the  revised  play  as  it  stands." 

Skeat.  §  112.  Prof.  W.  W.  Skcat's  di\ision  has  been  given  above,  §  13. 

Prof.  Skeat  thinks  that  Fletcher  has  touched  up  the  speeches  of 
Palamon  and  Emilia,  and  does  '*  not  feel  convinced  that  we  have 
Shakespeare's  work  in  11.  i — 17,  or  much  beyond  L  68  "  of  Act  V. 
sc  i.  On  the  whole  he  accepts  Hickson's  division,  though  with 
some  hesitation  as  regards  III.  ii.,  IV.  iii.,  and  certain  parts  of  V.  i. 
Prof.  Skeat  dates  the  play  161 2.  ''It  may  be  remembered  that 
the  date  of  our  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  is  161 1 ;  so  that  we 
may  fairly  suppose  our  play  to  have  been  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  the  publication  of  that  important  Book  "  (p.  xxi). 

Swinbunie.  §  1 13-   Mr.  A.  C.  Swinbume,  A  Study  of  Shakesfeare^  pp.  93,  142, 

215 — 220.  "  Among  all  competent  scholars  and  all  rational  students 
of  Shakespeare  there  can  have  been,  except  possibly  with  regard  to 
three  of  the  shorter  scenes,  no  room  for  doubt  or  perplexity  on  any 
detail  of  the  subject  since  the  perfect  summary  and  the  masterly 
decision  of  Mr.  Dyce  [?  Spalding].  These  three  scenes,  as  no  such 
reader  will  need  to  be  told  or  reminded,  are  the  two  first  soliloquies 
of  the  Gaoler's  Daughter  after  the  release  of  Palamon,  and  the 
scene  of  the  portraits,  as  we  may  in  a  double  sense  call  it,  in  which 
Emilia,  after  weighing  against  each  other  in  solitude  the  likenesses 
of  the  cousins,  receives  from  her  own  kinsfolk  a  full  and  laboured 
description  of  their  leading  champions  on  either  side.  Even  setting 
apart  for  once  and  for  a  moment  the  sovereign  evidence  of  mere 
style,  we  must  recognise  in  this  last  instance  a  beautiful  and  signifi- 
cant example  of  that  loyal  and  loving  fidelity  to  the  minor  passing 
suggestions  of  Chaucer's  text  which  on  all  possible  occasions  of 
such  comparison  so  markedly  and  vividly  distinguishes  the  work  of 
Shakespeare's  from  the  work  of  Fletcher's  hand.  Of  the  pestilent 
abuse  and  perversion  to  which  Fletcher  has  put  the  perhaps  already 
superfluous  hints  or  sketches  by  Shakespeare  for  an  episodical  under- 
plot, in  his  transmutation  of  Palamon's  love-stricken  and  luckless 
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deliverer  into  the  disgusting  burlesque  of  a  mock  Ophelia,  I  have 
happily  no  need  as  I  should  certainly  have  no  patience  to  speak." 
In  a  note,  Mr.  Swinburne  adds :  "  Except  perhaps  one  little  word 
of  due  praise  for  the  pretty  imitation  or  recollection  of  his  dead 
friend  Beaumont  rather  than  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  description  of  the 
crazed  giii  whose  '  careless  tresses  a  wreath  of  bullrush  rounded, 
where  she  sat  playing  with  flowers  for  emblems  at  a  game  of  love 
and  sorrow — but  liker  in  all  else  to  Bellario  by  another  fountain- 
side  than  to  Ophelia  by  the  brook  of  death." 

I  have  refrained  from  obtruding  corrections  upon  the  various 
opinions  here  briefly  enumerated,  but  I  must  ask,  are  we  to  under- 
stand from  the  words  ''dead  friend  Beaumont"  that  Mr.  Swinburne 
places  the  completion  of  this  play  after  Beaumont's  death,  March 
6th,  1616?  If  4K),  we  might  expect  "dead  friend  Shakespeare" 
also,  as  he  died  on  the  23rd  of  the  succeeding  month. 

§  114.  I  have  to  thank  Miss  Eleanor  Marx  for  her  great  kind-  iiunki. 
ness  in  hunting  up  and  transcribing  in  full  the  opinions  and  argu- 
ments  of  the  critics  named  in  the  following  §§  : — 72,  73,  74,  76,  77, 
78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  84,  88,  92,  94,  and  99. 

In  addition  to  the  acknowledgments  already  expressed  {Bibluh 
^yyiphy^  p.  xii)  to  several  gentlemen  for  their  assistance,  I  have  to 
renew  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Fumivall  for  the  care  with  which  he  has 
seen  this  part  of  my  work  through  the  press,  and  for  the  useful  head- 
ings which  he  has  placed  to  the  pages.  I  am  also  indebted  to  him 
for  many  valuable  suggestions,  received  from  time  to  time,  which  I 
have  embodied  in  my  work. 

§  II 5.  The  Society  has  now  a  fairly  complete  Trial-Edition  of  Condusioo. 
this  ''Doubtful  Play,"  including  Bibliographical  Preface,  Literal 
reprint  of  the  Quarto,  Folio  Collation,  chief  critical  variations, 
revised  text,  copious  notes.  Introductory  Dissertation  on  the  three- 
fold subject  of  source,  authorship,  and  date ;  synoptical  History  of 
Opinion,  and  Concordance  to  every  important  word  in  the  play. 

My  final  revisions  of  the  text  will  be  found  in  the  Leopold 
Shakspere, 

For  seven  years  I  have  had  some  part  or  other  of  this  work  on 
my  hands,  and  have  gradually  got  through  it,  amid  great  distractions 

TWO  N.  KINSMEN.—  €  G 
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and  hindrances  to  continuous  study.  Palamon  and  Arcite  havi 
been  my  companions  in  many  places :  on  the  hills  of  Wicklow,  ii 
the  Libraries  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  British  Museum, 
beneath  the  pines  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  the  pleasant  fields  o 
Leicestershire,  and  amid  the  brighter  surroundings  of  my  Indiai 
home. 

Here,  thanks  to  my  wife's  help,  the  Introduction  and  Concordanc< 
have  been  finished,  at  least  two  years  sooner  than  without  her  aic 
would  have  been  possible,  and  my  task  is  done  at  last 

HAROLD  LITTLEDALK 

Baroda^  India,  Se/i,  yA,  i8Sa 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

I  ADD  here  a  few  parallels  to  those  given  in  my  Introduction  to 
the  2\a0  Noble  Kinsmen^  to  illustrate  coincidences  of  thought  and 
expression  between  Shakspere's  undoubted  works  and  that  play. 

(i)  Otheao,  III.  iii.  386 : 

"  If  there  be  cords,  or  knives, 
Poison,  or  fire,  or  suffocating  streams, 
ril  not  endure  it." 
2  N.  K,y  1,  i.  142  : 

"Cords,  knives,  drams,  precipitance." 

(2)  Ant  and  Cleopatra^  IV.  xiii.  161 : 

'^  as  it  determines,  so 
Disisolve  my  life." 

a  N,  jr.,  III.  ii.  29 : 

"  Dissolve  my  life." 

(3)  Ant  and  Cleopatra^  V.  ii.  231 : 

"  And  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare." 
2  N.  K,y  III.  ii.  20  : 

"  All's  chared  when  he  is  gone." 

(4)  Ant  and  Cleopatra^  II.  i.  26 : 

"  That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour 
Even  till  a  Lethe'd  dullness." 

'  2  N.  jr.,  I.  i.  196 : 

'*  Prorogue  this  business." 
2  N.  jr.,  1. 1  159  : 

'*  his  army  full 
Of  bread  and  sloth." 

(5)  2  Henry  IV,^  I.  1.  192 — 200 : 

"  My  lord,  your  son  had  only  but  the  corpse. 
But  shadows  and  the  shows  of  men  to  fight ; 
For  that  same  word,  rebellion,  did  divide 
The  action  of  their  bodies  from  theu:  souls ; 
And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrained. 
As  men  drink  potions,  that  their  weapons  only 
Seem'd  on  our  side ;  but,  for  their  spirits  and  souls, 
That  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up, 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond." 
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2  N,  K,y  I.  il  96 ;  I.  ii.  112. 
2iV.^.,  III.  i.  66: 

"  Their  valiant  temper 
Men  lose  when  they  incline  to  treachery ; 
And  then  they  fight  like  compeird  bears, 
Would  fly,  were  they  not  tied." 

(6)  2  Henry  /K,  II.  iii.  21 — 32  : 

"  he  was  indeed  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves ; 
He  had  no  legs  that  practised  not  his  gait,"  &c. 

(See  passage.) 
2  N,  K,,  I.  iL  passim  ;  note  1.  44  : 

"  what  need  I 
Affect  another's  gait,"  &c. 

(7)  Mid,  Nights  Dream,  IV.  i.  182  : 

"  Well  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity. 
Come,  Hippolyta." 

2  N.  K.J  1.  i.  221 : 

"  the  feast's  solemnity 
Shall  want  till  your  return." 

Especially  weigh  the  following  parallels : — 

(8)  Ant  and  Cleopatra^  III.  i v.  1 2 — 20  : 

(Octavia)  ...  .  "A  more  unhappy  lady. 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between. 
Praying  for  both  parts : 
The  good  gods  will  mock  me  presently. 
When  I  shall  pray,  *  O,  bless  my  lord  and  husband  1 ' 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crying  out  as  loud, 
*  O,  Mess  my  brother  ! '     Husband  win,  win  brother, 
Prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer ;  no  midway 
'Twixt  these  extremes  at  all" 

2  N.  K.y  V.  L  151 — 160. 

(9)  Sonnet  cxlvii. : 

"  My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 
For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease ; 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill. 
The  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please." 

2  N,  K,j  I.  iii.  89 : 

"  a  sickly  appetite 
That  loathes  even  as  it  longs." 
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A.  i.  ind.  art,  ProL  3»  lo^  ii,  i6, 
19,  31 ;  I.1.60,  89,  94,  96,  98, 
iia,  119,  123,  127,  130,  184; 
1 1,  a.  39,  &c.  An.  ProL  22; 
I.I. 16;  II.  1. 17,  &c. 

ii.  illipsiso/di :  sounds  more  like 
a  bell  than  [—]  blade,  V.3.6. 

iii.  the  cry  's  *a  ralamon/  V.3. 
67,  80. 

iv.  suffix lo  refrains:  Barbary-a ! 
111.5.60;  by  one,  by  two,  by 
three  -  a,  62  ;  bound  -  a,  64  ; 
sound-a,  66;  Down-a,  IV.3.9. 
V.  (=  on) :  hallooing  of  people 
a-Maying,  III.  i.st  dir, ;  now 
Pm  set  abegging,  III.6.238 ; 
aboard,  II . 3. 32  ;  ahunting, 
II  1.3.4.0;  1 1 1. 6. 108;  111  be 
cut  apieces,  1 1 1. 6.2 56. 

vi.  (=  of)  :  Light -a- Love,  v. 
Ught  o'  L(nfe^  V.2.54. 

vii.  many  a  murder,  V.3.27 ;  V. 
4.1 ;  EpiL  16. 

Abandoner.    n,  —  of  revels,  V.i. 

138. 
Abate.     See  Bate. 

Abatement,  n.  make  no  — ,  I.i. 
225. 

Able,  adj,  being  —  to  make,  I.i. 
181;  176;  III.6.9;  he  lisps  in 's 
neighing  —  to  entice  a  miller's 
mare,  V.2.66. 
super  I,  Ablest,  my —  service, 
1 1.5.26. 

Aboard,  adv.  Gap  her  — ,  1 1 . 3. 32. 

Abome.  adj,  (=  Auburn)  not 
wanton-white,  but  such  a  manly 
colour,  next  to  an  — ,  IV.2.125. 

About,  prep.  i.  —  that  neck,  I.i. 
197  ;  to  swell  —  the  blossom, 
1.3.68;  III.5.67  ;  III.6.1  ;  have 
the  agony  of  love  —  them, 
III.6.219;  IV.1.84;  IV.2.137; 
IV.2.145. 


ii.  to  fight  —  you,  III.6.22I. 

iii.  'tis  bad  he  goes  — ,  I.2.98 ;  this 
business  we  are  going  — ^  I.i. 
196;  what  broken  piece  of 
matter  soever  she 's  — ,  I  V.3.6. 

About.  <z//z/.  we  shall  tack — yProL 
26 ;  tack  — ,  III.4.10. 

Above,  prep,  I.1.228;  II.  1.27; 
III.4.19;  V.I. 5;  V4.136. 

Abroad,  adv,  L  to  live  —  (=  out 
of  captivity)^  II.2.98. 

il  I  must  be  —  (=  out  of  door s\ 

IV.  I.  no. 
iii.  there  be  tales  —  (=  in  circu- 

lation)y  III. 3. 38. 
iv.  blown  —  (=  far  and  wide)^ 

IIL5.116. 

Absent,     adf,  not  an  angel  of  the 

air  be  —  hence,  I.i.  18. 
Absolute,    adj.  a  pair  of  —  men 

{=  perfect) f  I L  1.25. 
Abiitaining.  n.  by  th'  —  of  my  joy, 

I.I. 189. 
Aibstinence.    n.  in  —  we  shame  as 

in  incontinence,  1. 2.6. 
Abuse.   V.  t.  —  young  lays  of  love 

(=  misuse^  mar),  V.1.89. 

Acceptance,     n.  gmce  and  —  into 

her  favour,  IV.  3. 78. 
Accompany,  v.t. — ied  with  three 

fair  knights,  III.6.291. 

Account,  n,  casts  himself  th*  — s, 
V.2.58. 

Account.  V.  t.  would  —  I  had  a 
great  pen' worth  on  't,  IV. 3. 58. 

Accurst,  adj.  stand  —  of  many 
mortal  millions,  V.3.23. 

Achieve,  v.  /.  Your  office  un- 
justly is  — d  (==  obtained),  III.i. 
112. 

Acknowledge,  v.  t  — to  the  gods, 
V.4.100. 
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Acquaint,    v,  t  I  was  — ed  once 

with,  1.3.49. 
Acquaintance,    n,  i.  crave  our  — 

S=:^  knowled^\  1 1. 2.91. 
iriendsy  — ^^  II.2.81. 

Act.  If.  (^sdeed)  sacred  —  V.i. 
165;  deny  my, —  III.2.24;  1.2. 
69;  I.I.  164. 

Act.  v»  t  (=  perform)  —  it  in 
your  glass,  III.  1.70 ;  nature  now 
shall  make  and  —  the  story,  V. 

3I4- 

Action,  n,  (=»  deed)  this  good  — , 
1. 1. 102  ;  your  premeditating 
more  than  their  — s,  but  oh  Jove ! 
your  — s,  soon  as  they  move,  as 
asprayes  do  the  fish,  subdue  be- 
fore they  touch,  I.1.137,  173; 
bis  — ^'s  dregged  witii  mind 
assur'd  *tis  bad  he  goes  about, 
1.2.97. 

Active.    adj\  an  —  soul,  IV.2.126. 

Add.  V.  /.  thou  — ^'st  flames,  V. 
1.91. 

Addition,    n,  make  an  —  of  some, 

IV.3.73. 
Adieu,    interf,  I.4.12;  V.4.37. 

Admire,  v,  t  Chaucer,  of  all  — d, 
ProL  13;  11.5.17. 

Adopt.  V.  /.  whom  I  —  my  friends, 

V.4.124. 

Advance,    i.  v.  intrans.  all  shall 

presently  — ,  1 1 1 . 5 . 1 34. 

ii.  V.  trans,  require  him  he  —  it 

o'er  our  heads,  1. 1 .93  ;  —  my 

streamer,  V.1.59;    ^^^    hands 

— d  before  our  hearts,  I.2.112; 

see  what  our  general 

with  sacred  act  — s,  V.1.165. 

Advantage,  n,  sharp  to  spy  — s, 
IV.2.133;  I  will  make  th' —  of 
this  hour  mine  own,  1 1 1.6. 123. 

Adventure,     n,  i.  at  —  (=  4^ 

chance)^  1.3-75. 
ii.  put  off  this  great  —  to  a  second 
trial  (=  aUempt\  1 1 1.6. 119. 

Adversity,  n,  they  have  patience 
to  make  any  —  ashamed,  1 1. 1.22. 

Advertise,  v.  t,  you  have  been 
well  — d  how  much  I  dare.  III. 
1.58. 


Advice.  «.  I.2.12  ;  V.2.1 ;  th'  — * 
of  fears,  1 1 1. 1.60. 

Adviae.  v.  /.  what  I  shall  be  — d, 
1.3. 16. 

Advocate,   n.  be  —  for  us  and  oar 

distresses,  I.1.31. 
Affect.    V,  /.  i.  (=  imitate)  —  an- 
other's gait,  1.2.45. 
iL  (=  lave)  he  never  will  —  me, 
1 1.4.2  j  she  ever  — edany  man, 

IV.3.54. 
Amotion.  If.  i.  (==iave),  1 1. 2.2 12  ; 
1 1 1.6. 5 1  ;  preserve  the  honour  of 
— ,  1 1 1. 6.269. 

ii.  (=  fanciesy  tastes)   her   — s, 
pretty,  though  haply  her  ear- 
less wear,  1. 3. 72. 
iii.  (=    inclinations)   those   best 
— s  that  the  heavens  infuse  in 
their  best-temper'd  pieces,  I.3.9. 
iv,  (=  desire^  passion)  mak'st  — 
bend,  1. 1.229;  am  not  I  liable 
to  those  — s,  1 1.2. 188. 
AfBiction.    if.  —  a  toy  to  jest  at, 

II.1.33. 
Aflbrd.     V.  /.  human  grace  — s 
them  dust  and  shadow,  I.1.145. 

Afire,    adv.  set  Jove  — ,  IV.2.16. 
Afoot,     culv,  is't  said  this  war's 
— ,  1.2. 104;  II.  5.53. 

Afore,  prep,  hang  your  shield  — 
your  heart,  I.1.196. 

After,     adj,  curses  ...  of  —  ages, 

1 1 1.6. 1 87. 
After,  prep,  i.  —  holy  tie,  ProL  6  ; 
II.2.116;   III.I.16,  86;  III.3.19, 
30;  I  V.2.1  II. 
iL    is    gone  —  his    fancy  {may 
mean  '  according  to  his  inclina' 
tion^  or  *  to  follow  his  love% 
III.2.2. 

After,  adv,  (=  afterwards)  and 
—  eat  them,  1. 3. 21  ;    11.4.26. 

Afternoon,    n,  II.5.46. 

Afterward,  adv,  hang  for  t  — ^ 
1 1.2.266. 

Agrain.  adv,  I.2.82;  1. 5. 12;  II. 
2.19,  142,  179,  233,  250;  II.3.33* 
48,49;  II.6.21  ;  III.1.82;  III.3. 

43,49;  in-5-74, 145, 153;  HI- 

6.2,  9,  III,  154,  289,  292,  300; 
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JV.1.92;  IV. 3.62;  V.I. 32  ;  V.2. 
I7»98;  V.3.126. 
AgainBt,  prep.  i.  Do  we  all  hold 
—  the  Maying?    (=  4o  we  all 
undertake  to  be  ready  for)  II. 

3.35- 

il  exclaim'd  —  the  horses,  1.2. 

86;  1.3.97;  II.2.35;  III.1.61; 

III.4.26  ;   III.6.145  ;    V.1.22  ; 

V.I. 98;     —    his    conscience 

EpU,  8. 

ill.  written  *  gainst :  I.1.123,  127  ; 
1 1 1. 6.230;  V.3.8. 

Age.  n.  i.  like  — :,  must  run  to  rust, 
II.2.22,  28  ;  to  glad  our  — ,  1 1.2. 
34;  IV.2.116;  his—,  IV.2.139; 
loathsome  misery  of  — ,  V.4.7. 

ii.  the  curses  ...  of  after  — s, 
1 1 1.6. 1 87. 

Aged,  adj,  the  —  forest,  1 1 . 2. 47 ; 
the  —  cramp,  V.i.iio  (=  the 
cramp  of  old  age). 

Agentu    n.  death*  s  most  horrid  — s, 

I.I. 144- 
Aghast,    adj.  make  lanes  in  troops 

— ,  1.4. 19. 
Agony,    n,  the  —  of  love,  I II. 6. 

219. 

Agree,  v,  1.  That's  as  we  bargain, 
madam.  Well,  —  then  (=  come 
to  terms),  1 1.2. 153. 

Alia,    inter;.  V.4.23. 

Aid.  n.  V.  1 .47 ;  swim  i'  th'  —  o'  th' 
current  [TAeod.  conj,  *head'], 
1.2.8. 

Aiglet,  n.  the  little  stars  and  all 
that  look  like  — s,  III.4.2. 

Ail.     V.  t,  what  should  —  us  ?  (see 

note)  II.3.37. 
Air.    «.  i.  (=  climate)  our  kind  — , 

to  them  unkind,  1. 4. 38. 

ii.  (=  tune)  had  mine  ear  stol'n 
some  new  — ,  or  at  adventure 
humm'd  one  from  musical 
coinage,  I.3'75- 

iii.  (=  atmosphere)  angel  of  the 
—  (=  dird),  1. 1. 16 ;  clamours 
through  the  wild  —  flying*  I. 
5.6;  by  this  —  !  III. 1. 103. 

AkizL  ad/,  new  plays  and  maiden- 
.  heads  are  near  — ,  ProL  i. 


Alack,  interj.  Lady,  lady,  — ! 
I.3.113,  86. 

Alacrity,  n,  no  stirring  in  him,  no 
— y  IV.  2.29. 

Alarm,  n.  turn  th'  —  to  whispers, 
V.1.81. 

Alas,  interj.  I.1.124;  1. 2.1 11; 
II.1.2  ;  III. 1.22  ;  III.2.28;  III.4. 
4;  III.6.185  ;  IV. 1. 32;  IV.1.94; 
IV.2.51;  IV. 3.26,  53;  V.2.14,57, 
96;  V.3.104. 

Aloides.    pr,  n.  —  was  to  him  a 

sow  of  lead,  V.3. 119. 
Aliis.     Latin.    1 1 1. 5. 133. 
Alive,    adj,  many  a  man  — ,  V.4.  i. 
All.  pron,  of  —  admir*  d,  Prol,  1 3 ; 

Ii.34»  38,  70^  225  ;  I.2.115  ;  — 's 

done,  1 1. 2 .68;  11.3.33,36,41;  II. 

5.49;  111.2.21,38;  III.3.50;  III. 

4.9;  111.5.109,134;  111.6.20,46, 

78,239;  IV.  1. 15,  131  ;  V.I. 100; 

V.3.121;  — hail!  III. 5.100. 

All.  adj,  1. 1. 1 2, 114,  173, 192  ;  I. 
4.2,30,46;  1.5.7;  II.1.23;  II.2. 
40,  44,  51,  57,  70^  100,  122,  135, 
148, 169, 174, 176,  208, 237 ;  1 1. 3. 
6,46;  11.5.10,28,29,60;  1 1.6. 1  ; 
111.1.6,19,33;  III.2.36;  III.3. 
14,48;  111.4.1,2,13;  III.5.11, 
39,  147,  152,  158;  III.6.51,  92, 
115,  126,  153,  194,  200,  202,  203, 
206,  207,  208,  229,  246,  257,  280, 
297;  IV.1.51,  75,  124,  126,  128, 

129, 134,  138 ;  IV.2.8,  24,  30, 93, 
99,113, 141;  IV.3.15,21,74;  V. 
2.53,  59  ;  V.3.69,  139,  142  ;  V.4. 

23, 32, 36, 71, 9' ;  ^/'V:  17. 

All,  adv,  the  —  fear'd  gods,  V.i. 
13  ;  at  — ,  II.2.166,  167  ;  —  o'er 
the  prison,  1 1. 6. 36;  that  's  — 
one,  II.3.31  ;  V.2.16, 32,  85  ;  the 
—  noble  Theseus,  1. 3.93  ;  our  — 
royal  brother,  1.3,12;  —  moist 
and  cold,  V.1.93. 

Alliance,   n,  end  of  our  — ,  V.4.85. 

Allow.  v,t,  i.  (=  permit)  — 'st  no 
more  blood  than,  V.1.141. 
ii.  (=  commend,  recommend)  run 
the  best  and  wrestle  that  these 
times  can  — ,  1 1. 5.4. 

Allowance,  n,  (=  credence)  which 
superstition  here  finds  — ,  V.4.54. 
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Almost,  adv.  —  breathless,  Prol, 
24;  — to  sink,  1.2.8,  62,65;  1 1. 2. 
96;  II.6.17;  III.6.207;  V.I. 114. 

Alone,  adj,  grow  —  unpluckt,  V. 
1. 168. 

Alone,  adv,  not  royal  in  their 
smells  — ,  1. 1.2;  1.2.66;  II. 2. 
193 ;  III. 5.31 ;  let  'em  all  — ,  IV. 
1. 126,  144;  — and  only  beauti- 
ful, IV.2.37. 

Along,  cutv.  Thou  wilt  not  go  —  ? 
(sc*  with  us)  1 1. 3. 69;  carry  our 
swords  and  cause  —  {sc,  with  us), 
III.6.260. 

Alool    €idv.  standing  — ,    St  Dif 
p.  88. 

Alow!    interj,{-=' halloa r    See 

Notes)  III.5.59. 
Also.    adv.  yea,  the  speed  — ,  V.i. 

41. 

Altar.  If.  Mars's — ,  I.1.62;  Mars's 
so-scom'd  — ,  1.2.20;  IV.2.61  ; 
V.1.3, 12,  143,  164;  V.4.105. 

Alter.  V,  i.  — s  to  the  quality  of  his 
thoughts  (=  changes  according 
to),  V.3.47. 

Although,    adv  III.1.27. 

Altogether,    adv,  IV.3.4. 

Amazonialh.  n,  honoured  Hippo- 
lyta,  most  dreaded  — ,  1. 1.78. 

Ambitious,  adj,  too  —  to  aspire  to 
him,  ProL  23. 

Amen.    n.  I  cry  —  to  't,  1. 4. 3. 

Amiss,    adj.  how  prettily  she  *s  — 

(=  insane,  aberrant),  I  V.3.24. 
Among,    prep.  1 1 1. 5. 3. 

Among,     adv.  and  still  —  inter- 
mingle your  petition,  IV.3.77. 
Amongst.  /r<^.  II.2.12;  IV.3.31. 
An.    i.  indef.  art»    See  A. 

ii.  (=  if)  —  't  ought  to  be,  I.3.4; 
I  were  a  beast  —  I  'd  call  it 
good  sport  IQo.  and],  IV.3.45  ; 
—  we  should  give  [Qo.  and],  V. 
2.29 ;  nay  —  she  fail  me  once 
IQo.  and],  1 1 1. 5.46. 
Anatomy,    n.  this  —  (=  decayed 

old  man\  V.1.115. 
Ancient,  adj.  our  —  love  [jQo.  aun- 
cient],  III.3.11 ;  V.1.26;  I.2.22. 


And.    i.  (for  An  =  if)  III.5.46 ; 
^^'.3.45  ;  V.2.29. 
ii.  conj.    —  if  he  lose,  1 1.2. 25  c. 
P^ol.  I,  3»  5>  6,  10,  II,  12,  i4 
18,  20,  23,  24,  26, 27  ;  I.1.6,  14, 
25,  26,  27,  28,  30,  32,  51,  53,  54, 
55, 69,73*  76, 103,  ia8, 132, 145, 
147,  150,  158,  &c. 
Anew.    adv.  retain,  —  I.2.24. 
Angel    «.  — of  theair6=^r^^ 

good  omen)  [Qo.  Angle],  I.1.16. 
Anger,     n.  i.  singular:  content 
and  — ,  III.1.107  ;  III.6.26,  189, 
227;  V.I. II. 

ii.  plural:  — s,  fears.  Ilia.  189. 
Anger,    v,  /.  to  —  thee,  II.2.219 ; 
with  our  patience  —  toCtVing  for- 
tune, V.4.20. 

Angle.  If.  I  then  left  my  —  to  his 
own  skill  (=  rodand  line\  IV.i. 

59- 
Angle,    v.  i,  as  I  late  was  — ing; 
IV.1.52. 

Angry,  adj.  the  —  swin^  II.X49; 
I  V.I. 41 ;  IV.2.100. 

Anly.    See  Aulis. 

Anon.  adv.  (=  presently^  immedi- 
ately)   111    sp>eak    — ,   I.I. 106; 
now  ...  —  the  other,  then,  V.3. 
126;  V.3.81. 
Another,    i.adj.  III.6.230;  III.5. 
146 ;  just  such  —  {sc.  eye),  IV.2. 1 5. 
ii.  pron.  I.2.45, 47 ;  I.3.31,  64, 69 ; 
II.2.41;  II.3.21  ;  11.2.195,212; 
1 1 1. 1.60;    1 11.6. 197,  220,  225, 
256;    IV.I. 44;   IV.2.116;    IV. 
3.5  ;  V.I. 22. 

Answer.  «.  this  gentleness  of  — , 
III.  1.48. 

Answer,  v.  if  he  not  —  ed,  1 1 1.2. 
10;  I  called  him  now  to  — ,  III. 
6.1 51 ;  she  — ed  me,  IV.  1.38. 

Antique,  n.  (=  antic)  all  we  'U 
dance  an  —  'fore  the  duke,  IV. 

1.75. 
Any.   pron.  like  such  a  woman  as 

—  of  us  three,  1. 1.95;   love  — 

that's  caird  man,  1. 3.85  ;  III.i. 

89;  V.3.36. 
Any.    adj.  1. 1.23 ;  I.i.  172  ;  to  ask 

you  —  thing,  1.1.204,  209;   1.2. 
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50;  I-3-3;  II- 1.22;  11.2.112,146, 
182;  by  —  means  (=  all)^  II. 
3.51  ;  by  —  means  (=  all\  II. 
3.56;  II.4.12;  II.5.55;  III.1.8, 
46,  6iS ;  by  —  means  (=  all\  III. 
5.135  ;  —  thing,  1 1 1.6. 27 ;  by  — 
means(=  all)^  1 1 1.6.58 ;  —  thing, 
III.6.234,  241,  263,  281 ;  IV.3. 
54;  by  —  means  (=  all\  IV. 2. 
65 ;  V.2.X,  17, 53  ;  V.3.89 ;  —jot, 
V4.71 ;  Efiil.  14. 

Ape.  n,  fear  that  — s  can  tutor  *s, 
1.2.43. 

Apieces.  adv,  I  *11  be  cut  —,111. 
6.256. 

Apollo,  pr.  If.  great  — 's  mercy, 
1.4.46;  V.1.83. 

Appal.  V.  t  who  where  he  threats, 
— s,  1.2.90. 

Appear,  v.  i,  may  yet  —  worth, 
ProL2%\  II.1.5;  — s,  III.5.13, 
122;  1 1 1.6.292  ;  IV.1.86;  in  's 
face  — s  all  &e  fair  hopes  {note 
plural  subject^  singular  7*erb\ 
IV.2.98,  X06, 153;  — with  tokens, 
IV. 3.80 ;  V.4.85. 

Appetite.  «.  i.  (=  desire  for  food) 
a  sickly  — >  1. 3.89 ;  without  — ^ 
IV.3.4. 
ii.  (=s=  sensual  desire)  please  her  — , 

V.2.36. 
Applianoe.    n,  come  in  with  my 
—  {=s  application),  IV.3.87. 

Appoint.  V,  t,  making  battle  thus 
like  knights  — cd  {=  armed, 
&c.),  III.6.134. 

Appointment,  n,  with  these  hands, 
void  of  —  (=  arms  and  armour), 
I II.  1.40;  men  of  great  quality, 
as  may  be  judged  by  their  — 
{=  attire),  I.4.15. 

Apprehension,  n,  the  seeds  of 
fear,  and  th'  —  which  still  is 
farther  off  it,  V.1.36.  {See 
Notes.) 

Approach,    n,  whose  — ,  V.1.50. 

Approach,  v,  i,  let  him  — ,  I.2.93 ; 
that  next  — es,  V4.84. 

Approacher.  n,  gout  and  rheum, 
that  in  lag  hours  attend  for  grey 
— s,  V.4.9. 


Approve,  v.  t.  what  she  liked  was 
then  of  me  — d,  1. 3.65 ;  I  have 
seen  it  — d  {=  tested),  IV.3.84. 

Apricooke,  Apricot.  n.  yon 
blooming — ,  II. 2.238. 

Apt.  adj.  compar,  so  — er  to  make 
{=  readier),  IV.2.97. 

Arbitrament,  n.  the  gods,  by  their 
divine  — ,  V.3.107. 

Arbitrator,     n,   the  event,   that 

never-erring  — ,  I.2.1 14. 
Arbour.    ».  she  met  him  in  an  — , 

III-3.33- 
Areas,  {name  of  a  rustic)  1 1. 3.37  ; 

111.5415. 

Arched,  adj,  a  brow,  —  like  the 
great-e/d  Juno's,  IV.2.20. 

Arcite.  pr.  n.  I.4.23;  1 1. 1.48;  II. 
2.6,  14,  46,  49,  96,  107,  113,  132, 
135,  172,  187,  203,  223,  246,  252, 
257;  111.1.44,87,91;  III.3.2,4i 
8,  28,  32;  III.6.7, 43, 65,  70^  106, 
131,  140,  263,  299;  IV.2.7,  14, 
43,  48,  76;  V.2.90;  V.3.41,  50, 

57,  58,  79,  90,  93,  96,  12 1 ;  V.4. 
54,78,  86,  107,  126. 

Ardently,  adv.  your  sorrow  beats 
so  —  upon  me,  I.1.126. 

Ar^e.  V.  t.  We  11  —  that  here- 
after, III.3.5. 

Argument,  n.  our  —  is  love  (= 
subject,  theme),  V.x.70. 

Arise,    v.  /.— ,  great  sire,  V.4.46. 

Arm.  n.  (=  limb  of  the  body)  thy 
—  as  strong  as  it  is  white,  I.i. 
79;  I.I. 175;  the  —  of  the  all  noble 
Theseus,  I.3.92 ;  II.2.219;  my 
wanton  — s  (=  branches  of  a  tree), 
II.2.239;  ETuides  his  — ,  IV.2. 
102;  his  — s  are  brawny,  IV.2. 
126 ;  —  oppresst  by  — >  V.1.22. 
See  Armed. 

Arm.  n,{=  weapon)  ll,2.if)\hn^t 
— s,  II.2.35;  call  to  — s,  II.2. 
250;  choose  your  — s^  1 1 1. 6.45; 
officers  of  — s,  1 1 1. 0.135;  the 
weight  of  — s,  IV.2. 130. 

Arm.  V.  t.  (=  to  provide  with 
weapons)  — ed  with  thousand 
Cupids,  1 1.2. 3 1  ;  II  1.6.28  ;  wilt 
please  you  — ,  III.6.35 ;  III.6.53 ; 
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— 8  in  assurance  my  body  to  this 
business,  V.1.134. 
Arm.    V,  /.  (=  I0  givi  the  arm  to 
a  lady)  —  your  prize  (Emilia),  V. 
3.135.    5^^  Armed. 

Armed,  adj,  (=  having  arms)  — 
long  and  round  {Seward  conj. 
Arms],  IV.2.85.  See  Bare-arm- 
ed, I II. 6.63. 

Armipotent.  adj,  with  hand  — 
\jQp,  armenypotent],  V.x.54. 

Armour,  n.  III. 1.89;  III.3.50; 
two  swords  and  two  good  — s, 
III.6.3;  111.6.54,70. 

Army.  «.  I.1.158  ;  I.3.17  ;  I.4.49  ; 
to  blast  whole  — ies  more,  II. 
2.25. 

Arouse,    v,  t.  —  your  pity,  1. 2. 30. 

Arowze.    5^^  Arrose,  V.4.104. 

Arraignment,  n,  no  more  — ,1.3* 
66. 

Arras,  n,  did  it  behind  the  — , 
IV.3.47. 

Arrose.  v,  /.  the  blissful  dew  of 
heaven  does  —  you  (=  be- 
sprinkle) \jQp,  arowze],  V.4.104. 

Art.  If.  scenes,  though  below  his 
— ,  may  yet  appear,  ProL  28 ; 
how  near  —  can  come  near  their 
colours,  1 1.2. 150  ;  g^eat  and  fine 

—  in  nature,  IV.2.123;  seemed 
with  strange  —  to  hang,  V.4.79. 

Artesius.  pr,  n,  I.1.159  [Weber 
in  St,  Dir,  Arbesius], 

As.  conj,  weak  —  we  are,  ProL  24 ; 
and  —  you  wish  your  womb  may 
thrive  with  fair  ones,  1. 1.27 ;  III. 
6.174,  175;  such  lamenting  — 
wakes  my  vengeance,  1. 1.58,  61, 
95  ;  —  strong  — ^  1. 179;  I  had 

—  lief  trace  this  good  action,  I. 
1. 102;  soon  — ,  1. 1. 1 38;  should 
be  —  for  our  health,  1.2. 1 10 ;  — 
I  pursue  (=  while\  1. 3.2 5  ;  V.3. 
III;  as  soon — ,  II.1.16;  so.... 
— ,  1 1 1.2.24 ;  take  heed,  —  you  're 
a  gentleman,  1 1 1.6. 303 ;  [strange! 

—  ever  you  heard,  IV. 1. 133;  and 

—  a  heated  lion,  so  he  looks,  IV. 
2.82  ;  —  I  have  a  soul,  I  long  to 
see  'em,  IV.2.142 ;  —  \Qo,  as, 


var.  conj,  'are,'  'ayl  IV.3.18; 

—  *t  were,  V.3.19 ;  he  is  a  good 
one  —  ever  struck  [one  *as' 
omitted],  V.3.109.  1.1.80,  103, 
138,  169,  187,  193,  211,  217, 231 ; 

1.2.7, 29,  41 ;  I-3-36, 90;  I-4-I4; 

II.2.13,  104,  109,  153,  163,  164, 
165,  173,  180,  181,  182,  201,  215, 
236,  242  ;  11.3.15,  30»  66;  II.4.9, 
10,  16,  28;    II. 5.27;   II.6.19,  22; 

111.1.45,69,70;  111.3.37,47;  HI. 

518,  32,  73,  143;  111.6.21,27,  39, 
48,  50, 108, 128, 129, 152, 159, 163, 
164,  165,  166,  273,  276,  277 ;  IV. 
1.26,  40,  43,  52,  72 ;  IV.2.22,  96, 
109,114,118;  I  V.3.X  1,39,71,72, 
81;  V.I. 1 5, 96, 139,140;  V.3.114, 
"5;  V.4.38, 60. 
Ascend.  z/./.»S'/.Z^y.p.89,V.i.i62. 

Ash.  n,  to  urn  their  — es,  1. 1.44; 
bless  my  — es,  III.6.283;  the 
dead-cold  — es  of  their  sons,  IV. 
2.5. 

Ashamed.    adj\  1 1. 1.22. 

Ask.  V.  t.  to  —  you  anything,  I. 
1.204;    III.6.91,  168;    IV.1.32, 

38;  IV.2.37,  47,  50,  5X;  V.I. 
105;  V.2.5,  18;  EpiL  I. 

Aspect,    n,  a  most  menacing  — ^ 

V.3.45- 
Aspire,    v.  i.  too  ambitious  to — to 
him,  Prol.  23. 

Aspray.  n.  as  — s  do  the  fish,  sub- 
due before  they  touch,  I.1.138. 

Assistant,  n.  th'  —  s  made  a  brave 
redemption,  V.3.82. 

Assurance,    n,  I.3.94;  V.1.134. 

Assure,  v.  t.  villainy  — d,  1. 2.64 ; 
with  mind  — d,  1. 2.97;  —  upon 
my  daughter,    II. 1.7  ;    II.5.56; 

I  '11  —  you,  IV.1.24;  IV.3.41; 
V.2.77. 

At.  prep,  1. 1.60;  fortune  —  you 
dimpled  her  cheek  with  smiles, 
1. 1.65,  84;  grinning  —  the  moon, 
I.I.  100,  117,  21 1 ;  I  '11  follow  you 

—  heels,  1. 1. 221;  1.2.9;  is  — 
hand,  1. 2.92;  1. 3.22;  — adven- 
ture, 1.3.75;   —  liberty,  1.4-35; 

II  1.8,  34,42;  11.22,  88, 166, 167, 
210,  240,  258;    II.5.55;    II.6.2; 
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III.1.26,  88;  111.5.16,  24,  124; 
III.6.60;  have  —  thy  life  I  III. 
6.131,  177;  —  better  time,  IV.i. 
30;  —  least  two  hundred,  IV.i. 
127;  IV.3.1 ;  —  liberty,  V.2.96; 
have  —  the  worst,  EpiL  10. 
Athenian,    n.  — s,  1 1 1. 1.3. 

Athens,  pr.  n,  1. 1.223;  I.4.49; 
1 1.3.46;  V.4.55. 

Attend,    v,  /.  as  patiently  I  was 

— ing  sport  (^fishing),  IV.  1.55  ; 

that  in  lag  hours  —  for  grey  ap- 

proachers,  V4.8. 
Attendance,    n,  your  —  cannot 

please  heaven  (=  service)^  III.i. 

no. 

Attention.    «.  lay  —  to  the  cry,  V. 

3-9I- 
Attentive,    adv.  —  I  gave  my  ear, 
IV.1.56. 

Attribute,  v,  t,  who  only  — s  the 
faculties  of  other  instruments  to 
his  own  nerves  and  act,  1. 2.67. 

Aubom.    5>^  Abome,  IV.2.125. 

Audacity,  n,  —  and  manhood, 
III.5.36. 

Audience,  n,  due  —  of  the  gods, 
1.2.83. 

AugeL  Theobald's  conj.  for  Angel, 
ItaU  *  augello*  birdf  I.1.16. 

Aught,  n,  is  there  —  else  to  say  ? 
1 1 1.6. 93;  were  there  —  in  me, 
V.I. 20. 

Aulis.  /r.  If.  [O,  Edd,  Anly]  at 
the  banks  of  — ^  1. 1.2 12.  See 
Notes. 

Aunt.    If.  mine  — 's  son,  1 1 1.6. 94. 

Auspiciously,    adv,  I  do  take  thy 

signs  — ,  V.I. 67. 
Author.    If.  learned  — s,  1 1 1 . 5 .40. 

Authority,    if.  of  more  — ,  I  'm 

sure  more  love,  1 1 1.6.23 1 . 
Away,  adv,  [  Tyrrell  reads  Vay/i7r 

way,  I.I. 104]  ;  —  !  II.3.59;  and 

these  house-clogs  — ,    1 1 1. 1.43; 

—  with  this  strained  mirth,  III.3. 

43;   111.5.71,92;  III.6.66;  IV. 

1.97,102;  V.1.94;  rii  —  straight, 

V.2.101  ;  V.3.141. 

Awhile,    adv,  II.2.225;  EpiL  3. 


Axe.    If.  a  well-steel'd  — ^  the  staff 
of  gold,  IV.2.115. 

Ay.       adv.    [Quarto   always    I] 

SSympson  conj.   Ay !  for  way, 
.1.104];  — ,  do  but  put,  II.3.33; 
III.5.134;  V.2.109. 

Aye.    If.  for  — ^  I.1.195. 


Babe.  if.  tell  of  ~s  broach'd  on  the 
lance,  1. 3.20 ;  Arcite  was  no  — , 
V.3.96. 

Bachelor,  if.  would  haVe  me  di'e  a 

—  le'st  his  ra'ce,  V.3.117;  the 
poul'd — ,  V.1.85  (/«  both  these 
passages  it  is  a  dissyllable: 
oachTor). 

Back.  t/.  /.  [horses]  by  a  pair  of 
kings  — t  (=  ridden\  1 1 1. 1.2 1. 

Backward,  adv.  presently  —  the 
jade  comes  o'er,  V.4.81. 

Bacon,    if.  a  gammon  of  — y  IV. 3. 

32. 
Bad.    adj,  'tis  —  he  goes  about, 

1.2.98. 

Baldrick.  if.  hung  by  a  curious — , 
IV.2.86. 

Ball.     See  Stoolball,  V.2.74. 

Balm,  n,  our  richest  — s,  I.4.31 ; 
— s  and  gums,  1. 5.4. 

Band,  n,  continue  in  thy  —  (jr.  of 
followers),  V.1.162. 

Banish,  v,  t  — ed  the  kingdom, 
II.3.1,  2;  II. 2.246;  III.6.143, 
251. 

Banishment,     if.    III.6.218,   257. 

In    plural:    our  — s,    1 1. 2.37  ; 

with  their  — s,  1 1 1. 6. 2 14. 
Bank.    if.  i.  {of  a  river)  the  —  of 

any  nymph.  III.  1.8. 

ii.  (=  embankment)  than  humble 
— s  can  go  to  law  with  waters 
that  drift  winds  force  to  raging, 

V.3.99. 
iii.  (=  sea-shore)  the  — s  of  Aulis, 
I. I. 212. 

Banquet,  if.  \Qo.  banket]  1. 1 . 1 86 ; 
III. 1. 109;  he  that  led  you  to  this 

—  shall  taste  to  you  all,  V.4.22. 

Barbary.  pr,  n.  the  coast  of  —  -a, 
III. 5.60. 
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Barbary.  {name  of  a  country  girl) 
bouncing  — ^  1 1 1 . 5. 26. 

Barber,    ir.  I.2.53. 

Bare,    adj,  —  weeds  (=  ragged 

clothes\  1.2. 1 5. 
Bare-armed,    adv.  Will  you  fight 

—  ?  I II. 6.63. 

Bargain,    v.  /.  as  we  — ,  II.2.153. 

Bark,  v,  L  and  when  you  — ,  do 
it  with  judfi^ent  {spoken  to  a 
^Bavian\  III. 5  37. 

Barlybreak.   {See  Notes)  I  V.3.25. 

Base,  adj,  I  am  —  (=  of  mean 
origin),  II.4.2;  —  briars,  II.2. 
143;  II  1.3.44;  1 1 1.6. 1 1 7.  Comp, 
BieMer :  his  —  garments,  1 1. 5. 24 ; 

—  in  it  than  a  cutpurse,  II.2.213. 

Baeely.    adv.  to  take  (=  receive) 

my  life  so  — ,  1 1 1. 6.267. 
Baseness.     See  Business,  III.i. 

90. 
Bastard.    //.  like  old  Importment's 

—  [See  Notes],  I.3.80. 

Bate.  V,  t.  Keep  the  feast  full,  — 
not  an  hour  on 't,  1. 1.220. 

Battle.    //.  [Qo,  battaile]  to  strike  a 

—  for  her,  II.2.354;  are  making 
— ,  III.6.134;  II. 1.28;  V.I. 166. 

Bavian.  n.{=  Baboon.  See  Notes.) 
the  —  with  long  tail  and  eke  long 
tool,  II  1. 5.1 3 1  ;  where  's  the  — ? 
[Qo.  Stage  Dir.  Baum.  A  mis- 
print for  Bavian],  1 1 1. 5.33. 

Bay.  //.  that  blasts  my — s  (= 
poetic  wreath),  Prol.  20. 

Bay.  adj.  A  bright  —  (sc.  horse), 
III.6.78. 

Be.  i.  As  a  verb  of  incomplete  pre- 
dication: Prol.  I,  5,  7,  9,  16,  21, 
22,  24;  I.X.18  [imperat.\  31,  34, 

36,  38,  39,  53,  55,  59,  61,  62,  65, 
80,  84,  89,  98,  103,  106,  109, 120, 
121,  125,  though  it  were  made  of 
stone,  129, 132, 135,  144, 147, 166, 
as  much  sorry  I  should  —  {sc.  to 
be)  such  a  suitor,  188,  204,  219; 
1.2.26,  72,  84,  85,  to  —  neutral  to 
him  were  dishonour,  100;  I.3. 
been  [Qp.  bin,  as  commonly,  the 
spelling  being  pJwnetic\  x8 ;  1 1.2. 
105,  if  he — but  one,  198, 201, 236; 


11.5.53,63;  III.6.if  thou3r^/,i5i, 
that  were  a  cruel  wisdom,  242 ; 
I  V.I.  —  of  good  comfort,  17,  there 

—  new  conditions,  29,  there  is  at 
least  two  hundred  [plural  notn.^ 
sing.  verb\  127;  IV.2.  thou  art 
alone  and  only  beautiful,  37,  92, 
— ing  so  few,  122 ;  IV.3.13,  never 

—  enough  {sc.  boiled),  32, 1  were 
a  beast  an  I  'Id  call  it  good  sport, 
45;  V.I.  so  your  help  — I  14, 
were  [subj\  20^  21,  let  it  — ^  33, 
46,  women  't  were  they  wronged 
[grammcUical  subject  singtilar^ 
verb  and  real  subject  plurcU\ 
107,  117;  V.2.25,  he  '11  —  the 
death  of  her,  67  ;  V.3.  as  't  were 
i'  th*  night,  19,  if  I  were  by,  60, 
were  they  metamorphosed  both 
into  one,  there  were  no  woman 
worth  [subj.\  84,  85,  146;  V.4. 
what  ending  could  —  of  more 
content,  15,  though  it  were  too 
short,  103  ;  et  passim* 

ii.  Intransitively :  what  worthy 
blessing  can  — ,  but  our  imagin- 
ations can  make  it  ours,  11.2. 
yj  \  it  must  — ,  IV.  2. 148; 
would  not,  had  I  kenn'd  all  that 
were  (=  existed)^  V.i.ioo,  &c. 

Beak.    n.  who  endure  the  — s  of 
ravens,  I.1.41. 

Beake.     Qo.  for  Brake,  q.  ik  III. 

2.1. 
Bear,    v,  t.  i.  (=  carry  or  endure) 
I •4-37;   n.2.3;  ever  bore  gentle 
token,  I II.  1.37 ;  —  a  guilty  busi- 
ness, 1 1 1. 1.90;  —  the  curses  else 
of  after  ages,  1 1 1. 6. 187;  he  — s 
a  charging  staff,  IV.2.140;    — 
thy  yoke,  V.  1.95 ;  —  this  [Arcite's 
body]  hence,  V.4.109. 
ii.  (=  conduct)  how  bravely  may 
he  —  himself  to  win  her,  1 1.2. 
256 ;  —  us  like  the  time,  V.4. 

137. 
iii.   you   —   a   charge  there    too 

(=  have  a  duty),  V.2.101. 
iv.   (=  bring  forth)  better  never 

born  [Qo.  borne]  than  minister 

to  such  harm,  V.3.65. 
V.    (=  steer)  —  for  it,  master,  IV. 

1. 149  [sc.  bear  the  ship]. 
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If.  the  lion's  and  the  — ^'s, 
1. 1. 53;  fight  like  compelled  — s, 
III.I.68. 

Beard,  n,  yet  no  —  has  blest  him, 
IV.2.I07. 

Beast,  n.  II.2.99;  you  are  a  — 
now,  III. 347;  I  were  a  — ,  IV. 
3.45 ;  poor  — J  V.2.62. 

Beast-eatixig.  cuij.  the  —  clown, 
II 1. 5. 1 31.     [Seg  Notes.] 

Beastly,  adv.  you  shall  not  die 
thus  —  (=  li'^  a  beast) f  III. 
3.6. 

Beat.  V.  i.  tntrans,  your  sorrow  — s 
\as  sunlighf]  so  ardently  upon 
me,  That  it  shall  make  a  counter- 
reflect  'gainst  My  brother's  heart, 
and  warm  it  to  some  pity,  I.i. 
126;  it — s\xponil[sh£ponrock\ 
III4.7 ;  this  her  mind  — s  upon, 
IV.3.68. 

ii.  trans,  women  ought  to  —  me, 
IV.2.36;  Philomels  —  the  ear 
of  the  night,  V.  3.x  24. 
Beauteous,  adj.  1. 1 .2 19 ;  1 1 1. 1. 1 8. 

Beautiful,  adj.  alone,  and  only, 
— ,  IV.2.38. 

Beauty,  n.  her  — ies,  1 1.2. 142, 148 ; 
this — ^,11.2.154,155;  those — ies 
in  her  (=  perfections)^  1 1. 2. 169; 
— ,  1 1.2. 1 81 ;  a  noble — ^  II.3.11 ; 
dearest  — ^  1 1. 5.38 ;  1 1 1. 6.31, 162, 
247 ;  all  those  — ies  (=  beautiful 
qualities ^perfections\V^ .2.%\  IV. 
2.39, 64, 149. 

Because,  conj.  II.2.195;  II.5.44; 

1 1 1.6.244. 
Beck.    5^Brake,  III.2.1. 

Beckixi£r-  n.  follow  the  —  of  our 
chance  {=i  beckoning),  1. 2. 116. 

Beckoning,  n.  with  a  —  informs 
the  tapster  to  inflame  the  reckon- 
ing, III. 5. 129. 

Become,  i.  v.  i.  and  pp.  II.6.24; 
our  business  is  —  a  nullity.  III. 
5.54 ;  what  will  —  of  them,  III.6. 
288 ;  IV.3.70;  —  the  execution- 
ers, V4.121 ;  — s  the  rider's  load, 
V.4.82. 

ii.  V.  i,  may  —  him  (=  suil),  IV. 
2.31 ;  all  this  shall  —  Palamon 


{==  befil),  IV.3.75 ;  melancholy 
— s  him  nobly,  V.3.50. 

Bed.  n.  the  honour  of  your  — ^,1.1. 
30;  what  — s  our  slain  kings  have. 
1. 1.40  (=  grave)  \  I.3.52 ;  we  '11 
to  — ,  V.2.86.     See  Death. 

Bedfellow,  n.  mercy  and  manly 
courage  are  — s  in  's  visage^  V. 

3-44. 
Beech,    n.  a  broad  — ,  III.3.41. 

Been.    [Qo.  bin]  I  4.25.     See  Be. 

Before,  prep,  i.  our  hands  ad- 
vanced —  our  hearts  {=  further 
than,  doing  work  which  our 
hearts  disapprove  of),  1.2. 112; 
—  my  liberty  (=  in  preference 
to\  1 1.2. 1 60 ;  cure  him  —  Apollo 
(=  quicker  than),  V.1.83.  ii.  As 
ordinarily:  1.1.39,139,155;  II. 

1.3;    n.3.57;  III. 1.74;   ni.4.9; 
1 1 1.5. 19, 123  ;  1 1 1.6.84,  178,  294 ; 

IV.14,75;  V.I.I,  12,  31,38;  V. 

2.23.    See  *fore,  IV.1.75. 

Before,  adv.  I.1.211;  1.24,  58; 
II  1.6.257. 

Beg.  V.  t.  myself  to  — ,111.2.2^;  the 
man  that  was  — ged  and  banished, 
III.6.143;  I  —  first,  III.6.209; 
I  V.I. 9 ;  never  — ged  but  they 
prevailed,  IV.1.26;  IV.1.76. 

Beget.    V.  t.  ever  — ting  new  births 

of  love,  1 1. 2.80. 
Begging,    n.  our  holy  — ,  1. 1 . 1 56 ; 

't  is  worse  to  me  than  — ,  1 1 1. 6. 

266. 

Begin,    v.  1. 1.2.28,  35 ;  I.3.67 ;  V. 

1*93;  V.4.21. 
Beginning.  if.acold— ,111.5.101. 

Beguile,  v.  t  —  the  gout  and 
rheum,  V.4.7. 

Behalf,    n.  in  our  — s,  IL3.53. 

Behaviour.    «.  IV.3.8  ;  V.3.118. 

Behest,    n.  friends'  —  s,  1. 440. 

Behind,  prep.  II.2.13;  IV.1.53, 
99;  IV.2.83. 

Behold.  v.t.l.i.iiy,  I.4.5;  II.2.9, 
133;  IV.3.55;  which  never  yet 
beheld  thing  maculate,  V.1.145. 

Behool    n.  convent  in  their  — ,  I. 

4.31. 
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Baliel  n,  nature  now  shall  make 
and  act  the  story,  the  —  both 
seal'd  with  eye  and  ear  (=  i/te 
credibiUty  of  the  scene\  V.3. 14. 

Believe,  v,  1 1 .3.87, 88 ;  1 1 .2.4 ;  — , 
his  mother  was  a  wondrous  hand- 
some woman,  II.5.19;  — ,  you  11 
find  it  so  \See  'leave],  IV.1.47; 
IV.1.98;  lV.3.39;  V.I.I  17,  118. 

BelL  n.  Harbinger  with  her  — s 
dim  \See  Hairbell]  (=  blossoms)^ 
1. 1.9;  ring  the  — ,  III.2.19; 
more  like  a  —  than  blade,  V.3.6 ; 

Elay  'qui  passa'  on  the  — s  and 
ones,  III. 5. 86;  a  hawk, and  her 
— s  were  cut  away,  III.5.71. 

Bellona.  n.  The  helmeted  — ^,  1. 1. 
75 ;  the  great  —  I  'U  solicit,  I.3. 

13- 
Below,    prep,  —  his  art,  ProL  28 ; 
III.4.20. 

Bend.  v.  t  mak'st  affections  — , 
1. 1.229 ;  do  the  deed  with  a  bent 
brow,  1 1 1. 1. 10 1 ;  —  your  spirits 
towards  him  (==  Pray\  V.1.148 ; 
his  eye  is  like  an  engine  bent 
(=  cocked)^  V.342. 

BenefioiaL    adj.  a  —  foe,  1 1 1 .6. 22. 

Benefit,    if .  a  — ,  a  mercy,  II. 3. 1. 

Bent,  n,  the  —  of  woman's  fancy, 
IV.2.33  (=  the  direction  of  wo- 
maris  love). 

Bequeath,  v.  /.  I  am  a  suitor  that 
to  your  sword  you  will  —  this 
plea,  1 1 1 . 1 . 1 1 5 ;  first  — ing  of  the 
soul  to,  1 1 1.6. 148. 

Bereave,  v.  t,  I  must  awhile  — 
you  of  your  fair  cousin's  com- 
pany {^  deprive)^  II.2.225. 

Beshrew.    v.  t.  —  mine  eyes,  1 1.2. 

158;  —  my  heart,  1 1. 5.62. 
Beside,    adv.  each  errant  step  —  is 

torment  (=  each  step  not  pro- 

fressing  directly  to  a  grofife  is), 
1 1.2. 34;    — ,    I    have   another 
oath  (=  moreover),  1 1 1. 6. 230. 

Besides,  adv.  — ,  my  father  must 
be  hanged,  V.2.80. 

Best.  adj.  —  solicitation  (=  most 
favourable),  1. 1 . 1 70 ;  those  —  af- 
fections, 1.3.9 ;  I*3*4^ ;  ^  our 


—  their  —  skills  tender,  I446; 
II.2.136;  II.3.77;  my  —  piece, 
II. 5. 14;  111.2.32,33;  nature  with 
all  her  —  endowments,  IV.2.8; 
V.2.52. 

Best.  adv.  knowest,  I.1.159;  I.3. 
10,47;  II.5.3;  IV.I.I22;  V.I. 
158;  V.  3. 39, 77. 

Best-tempered,  adj,  those  affec- 
tions that  the  heavens  infuse  in 
their  —  pieces,  1.3.1a 

Bestow.  V.  1. 11.4. 10 ;  did  first  — 
on  him,  V.4.50. 

Betake,  v.  refl.  again  —  you  to 
your  hawthorn  house,  1 1 1. 1.82. 

Betime.  adv.  must  rise  —  (= 
early\  V.2.60. 

Betray,  v.  1 1 V.1.70;  —a beauty, 
V.I.  103. 

Better,  subst.  encountered  yet  his 
—,  V.3.123. 

Better,  adj.  II.2.21 ;  II.3.38;  II. 
5.43,47;  II.6.10;  III.5.151;  III. 
6.89,225;  IV.1.30;  IV.2.62,  87; 
IV.3.5;  V.2.7;  V.3.64,65;  EpiL 
16. 

Better,    adv.  II.1.5;  II.2.113;  II. 

426. 
Between,      prep.     1. 3. 81      [5^ 

'tween];  I.3.07;  II. 2.174,  219; 

II.3.43;  III.I.I2[5«  In];  III. 

1.97,  113;    —  the  passages  of 

this  project  (=  among\  Iv.3.86; 

and  — ,  ever  was,  I V.  1.80;   V. 

1. 10;  V.3.128,  129. 

Betwixt,    prep.  —  ye,  V.1.16. 

Bevy.    n.  IV.  1.71. 

Beyond,  prep.  1. 2. 65  ;  I.3.26 ;  II. 
6.11 ;  (=  exceeding)  IL3.5 ;  I 
went  —  all  women  (=  excelled)^ 
1 1 1.6.206. 

Bid.    V.  t.  —  him  that  we,  1. 1.91 ; 

what  that  banquet  — s  thee  to, 

1. 1. 1 86;  he  — s 'em  charge,  1 1.2. 

251 ;  —  farewell,  54.19. 
Bier.  n.  [Qo.  beere]  1 11  weep  upon 

his  — f  1 1 1.6.308. 
Bigger,    adj.  comp.  more  — ^  I.i. 

125 ;  IV.2.94. 
Bind.    V.  t.  why  am  I  bounds  1.2. 

50;  docs  —  me  to  her,  1. 1.37; 
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having  bound  things  scattered,  I. 
4.48;  —  these  wounds  up,  IV. 
2. 1 ;  I  am  much  bound  to  him 
(=  obliged)^  V.2.44. 

Birch,  n.  the  —  upon  the  breeches 
of  the  small  ones,  I II. 5.1 11. 

Bird.  If.  —  melodious  or  —  fair, 

I.I. 17. 
Birth.  «.  new  — s  of  love,  II.2.81 ; 

the  — s  of  noble  bodies,  IV. 2.9. 

Birthday,     n,  her  fair  — ,  II.5.36. 

Birthright.  «.  the  —  of  this 
beauty  (=  title  to)y  III.6.31. 

Bitter,  cuij,  sweet  and  —  {sc. 
tidings),  V4.47. 

Black,  adj,  a  —  -haired  man, 
Iir.3.31 ;  — ey'd  maids,  IV.  1.72 ; 
complexion  nearer  a  brown  than 
— ,  IV.2.79;  IV.2.83;  her  — 
mantle  (=  darkness) ^  ^.3.2 5 ;  a 

—  one  {sc.  horse),  V.4.40. 

Blade,    n,  {of  a  sword)  V.3.6. 

Blast.  V.  /.  that  — s  my  bays, 
ProL  19;  your  wheaten  wreath 
was  then  nor  thrashed  nor  — ed, 
I.1.65 ;  to  —  whole  armies,  1 1.2. 
25;  to  —  my  wishes,  II.2.171. 

Blason.  n.  not  finding  in  the  cir- 
cuit of  my  breast  any  gross  stuff 
to  form  me  like  your  — ,  III.  1.47. 

Bleed,  v.  /.  I.2.20;  III. 5.81  ; 
wounds  ...  —  to  death,  IV. 
2.2. 

Bleeding,  n,  this  question,  sick 
between  's,  by  —  must  be  cured 
{a  reference  to  the  medical  prac- 
tice of  cuppings  but  here  =  llood- 
shed),  III. I.I  14. 

Blend,  v.  /.  —  your  spirits  with 
mine,  V.1.72. 

Bless.  V.  t,  — ing  their  sense 
(=  gratiMng)  !  I.1.15  ;  blest, 
1 1 1. 1 . 1  o ;  lovers  yet  unborn  shall 

—  my  ashes,  III.6.253;  yet  no 
beard  has  — t  him,  IV.2.107; 
Jupiter  —  us  1  IV. 3. 30;  V.i. 
128. 

Blessed,  subst.  we  of  the  — >  IV. 
3.26. 

Blessed.  adj\  a  —  goddess,  1 1. 2. 
164,234,235,249;  III.1.13;  this 


blest  morning,  1 1 1.6. 13 ;  —  souls, 

V.4,96;  the  —  spirits,  IV.3.18. 
Blessing,    n,  two  mere  — s,  II.2. 

58,  76. 
Blind,    adj.  some  —  priest,  V.2. 

78 ;   two  must  needs  be  —  (= 

dead)  for  it,  V.3.146. 

Blinded,  adj.  ever  —  Fortune, 
II-2.38. 

Blissful,  adj.  the  —  dew  of  hea- 
ven does  arrose  you,  V.4.102. 

Blister,  v.  i.  our  lords  lie  — ing 
Yore  the  visitating  sun,  I.1.146. 

Blood,  n.  i.  the  -  of  mine  that  's 
sibbe  to  him,  1.2. 72,  79;  the  — 
we  venture,  1.2. 109;  am  I  not 
part  of  your  — ,  1 1. 2.1 86  ;  falsest 
cousin  that  ever  —  made  kin, 
1 1 1. 1.38 ;  it  {sc.  wine)  breeds  good 
—,111.3.17;  III.6.95;  IV.2.60; 
weep  — ,  IV.2.148;  V.1.43;  — 
of  men,  V.1.47;  hearst  with  — 
(=  by  bleeding),  V.  i  .64 ;  V.  i .  1 4 1 . 

ii.  the  duke  hath  taken  notice  both 
of  his  —  (=  breeding)  and  body, 
1 1.2.230. 

iii.  dearer  in  love  than  —  (=  kin- 
ship), I.2.1 ;  II.2.173. 

Blood-stain'd.  adj.  if  he  i  'th'  — 
field  lay  swoln,  1. 1.99. 

Bloom.  V.  i,  yon  — ing  apricocke, 
II.2.238. 

Bloom'd.  adj\  —  May  {=  flow- 
ery), III.  1.3. 

Blossom,  n.  1. 3.68 ;  boughs  that 
blush  with  thousand  — s,  1 1 1.6. 

243. 
Blossom.    V.  i.  II.2.235. 

Blot.    «.  a  —  i'  th'  business,  V.2. 

81. 
Blow.     //.  disgrace  and  — s,  II.5. 

59;  my  — s,  1 1 1.6. 23;  every  — 

that  falls,  V.3.3. 

Blow.  i.  V,  t.  —  wind  i'  th*  breech 
on  us  (=  are  behind  us),  1 1. 3.47 ; 
whose  fame  is  — n  abroad,  III. 
5.1 16;  to  —  that  nearness  out 
that  flames  between  ye,  V.i.io; 
whose  breath  — s  down,  V.1.52. 
ii.  V.  i,  marigolds  on  death-beds 
— ing,  I.I.I  I ;  how  modestly  she 


i 
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[w.  rose]  — s,  n.a.139;   II.j. 
144. 
Blobbw'.d.   adj.  rotten  kings  or  — 

Sueens,  I.i.tSo.    {Thiswordkas 
tUrioratid    since     Skaksperis 

time,     Sptitier  often  utet  it  as 

here  ^  tearful?) 
Blue,    adj.  —  clouds,  V.1.54. 
Bloah.    H.  cbasce  — es,  11.2.140; 

no  more  blood  than  will  make  a 

— ,  V.I. 141. 
Blnah.     v.  i.  modest  scenes  — , 

Prol.  \\  this  — in^  virgin,  11. 3. 

360;    a   — ing  inatd,   1II.6.Z05; 

boughs  that  ~  with   thousand 

blossoms,  in.6.343;  have  — ed 

at,  V.I. 103. 
Bou.    n.  the  acythe-tusk'd  — ,  I.i. 

79;  Meleager  and  the  — ,  II 1. 5. 

Bonat,    V.  i.  V.1.120- 

Bode.     V.  i.  the  — ing  raven  (= 

ill-ioding),  I.I.30;  PaL  had  the 

best  —ing  chance,  V.3.77. 
Body.  «,i,nobIe— ics,11.2.6s,2i7, 

330;   II.3.71;   n.4.33;   11.5.21  ; 

swim  with  your  — ies,  III.5.38; 

the  biitbs  of  noble  —ies,  IV.2.9 ; 

IV.2.101,  119;  V.1.13,  i35i  V.3. 

79- 

iL  the  —  of  our  sport  {=  main 
portion,  i.e.  Gerrold),  III.5.121. 
iiL  cast  yourselves  into  a  —  de- 
cently, III.5.121. 
BoUing.    n,  — ,  hissing,  IV.3.37, 

33. 
Boutarooa.     adj.  —  and  rough 

jadrie,  V.4.72. 
Bold.    adj.  his  —  ends,  I.3.17  ;  II. 

3.351;  111.1.65,(2;  be  — to  ring 

the  bell,  III.2.19;  a —er  traitor, 

111.6.141  ;    —  gravity,   IV.2.41  ; 

— est  language  {=  most  shame- 

/«AV.1.I34;  the  two  —  (=  7'a/- 

iattt)  titlers,  V.j.Ss;   I  am  not 

— ,  Epil.  1 1. 
Boldly.    (Kfo.  11.2,35 ;  V.1.68. 
Bond,    n,  any  generous  — ,  I.2.50. 
Bondage,    n.  II.1.33. 
Bone.    n.  \.  shake  the  — a  of  that 

good  man,  Prol.  17 ;  to  his  — s 
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sweet  sleep,  Pral.  29;  to  bum 

their  — s,  1. 1.43 ;  give  us  the  — s 

of  our  dead  kings,  1. 1.49 ;  — s  of 

your  dead  lords,  I.4-7. 
ii.  play  '  qui  passa '  o'  th'  bells  and 

-5,  111.5.86. 
BonOra,      n.    like    wanton    boys 

through  — s,  V.1.86. 
Boni.    Dii  —  \  {LaHn\  III.5.83. 
Bonny,      adj.    I    can   sing  '  The 

Btoom'and  '— Robin,'IV.i.io8. 
Book.    «,  the  —  of  trespsses,  I.i. 

33.    .S'm  Hornbook,  II.3.42. 
Boot,    n.  —  and  glory,  1.3-70  (= 

booty). 
Bootleaa.    adj.  —  toil,  I.i. 153. 
Bom.    p.  p.  adj.  IQo.  borne]  —  to 

uphold  creation,  I.1.S2. 
Borrow.    V.  t.  Cynthia  with  her 

—'d  light,  IV.i.iso. 
Bosom.    «.  1. 2.61;  1.3. 17;  mortal 

— s,  V.1.131. 
Both.     pron.  Prol.  3;    II.3.166, 

375,286,290,303;  IV.I-SI;   IV. 

3.50,  54,  68,  25,  85. 
BoUl    adj.  I.4.1;  III.1.89;  II1.6. 

29.136.  i37i  '71.  '84,  313;   IV. 

>-7i  IV.3.59,167;  V.3.15,91. 
Botb.  coirj.  11.3.230;  V.I. 55. 
Bottle.    M.  some  200  — s,  and  20 

strike  of  oats,  V.2.64. 
Bottom,    ft.  the  bottom  of  these 

miseries,  II. 2. 56. 
Boughs,    n.  [Qp.  bowes]  III.1.6 ; 

II  1. 6. 243. 
Bouncing,    adj.  —  Barbnry,  III. 

5.26. 
Bound,     n.  shrunk  thee  into  the 

—  thou  wasi  o'erflowing,  1. 1.84. 


,/aMp). 
Bound.     V.  i.  — 3,  comes  on  end 

(=  leaps),  V.4.47- 
Bound.    V.  t.  who  hath  — ed  our 

last  minute  (=  fixed  the  limit 

■>/\  1 2.103. 

Boundless,    adj.  thy  —  goodness, 

1.1.51. 
Bounty,    n.  1. 1.64. 
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Bow.    «.  [Diana's]  — ,  V.1.94. 

Bow.  V,  /.  he  —  s  his  noble  body, 
1 1. 4. 23;  —  not  my  honour 
(=  bend)y  1 1 1. 6. 226;  —  down 
your  stubborn  bodies,  V.  i .  1 3 ;  — 
before  the  goddess,  V.1.135. 

Bowels,  n.  out  from  the  —  of  her 
holy  altar,  V.1.164. 

Bowling,  n,  top  the  — ,  IV.i. 
146  (=  bowline). 

Boy.  «,  a  fair  — ,  1 1.2. 120;  1 1. 3. 
27,46,49,  59,70;  III.4.10;  III.5. 
21,24,76,92,143;  III.6.34;  IV. 
l-59»  129  (=  ship's  boy\  148  ; 
lovely  — >  IV.  2. 17;  Narcissus 
was  a  sad  — ^  IV.2.32;  wanton 
— s,  V.I. 86,  116;  Epil.  2.  See 
School-boy  and  Smallness. 

Brace,    if .  a  —  of  horses,  1 1 1. 1 .20. 

Bracelet.  «.  his  iron  — s  (=  hand- 
cuffs). 

Brain,  if.  how  her  —  coins!  IV.3. 
34;  knock  thy  — s  out,  II.2.221. 

Brake,  n,  \Qjo>  beake]  he  has  mis- 
took the  —  I  meant,  I II. 2.1. 

Branded.  /.  p,  adj.  a  —  villain, 
1 1. 2.202. 

Brave,  adj.  a  —  patience,  II.2.59 ; 
II.5.22;  111.1.78,81;  III.5.61; 
III.6.43,  233;  IV.2.73;  six  — 
spirits,  I V.2.73  ;  IV.2.102;  V.i. 
167;  V.3.4,  82,115;  V.4.95. 

Bravely,  adv.  i.  (=  courageously^ 

II.2.256;  III.6.101;  V.4.73. 
ii.  {=: finely)  IV.2.154. 

Bravery,  n.  (=  display^  Pontp\ 
IV.2.154. 

Brawny,  adj.  his  arms  are  — , 
IV.2.126. 

Bread,  n.  his  army  full  of  —  and 
sloth,  I.I. 159;  swore  by  wine  and 
— ^  III.5.47;  white  — ,  III.5.80. 

Break,    i.  v.  i.  1. 2.73;  sigh  will 
—  from  one  of  them,  II.  1.4c; 
brif^ht   eyes   —   each    morning  1 
'gamst  thy  window  (=  dawn\  ! 
II.3.9 ;  virtue,  like  a  hidden  sun,  ' 
— s  through  his  baser  garments,  | 
II. 5.24;  your  silence  should  —  I 
out  (=  become  violently  angry)^ 
II 1. 1. 62;  —  comely  out  before  1 
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him,  III  5.19;  1 1 1.6.84;  girth—, 
V.4.74. 

ii.  V.  t  1.2.86 ;  dar*st  thou  —  first 
{sc.  the  compact),  III.3.45;  she 
swore  by  wine  and  bread  she 
would  not  —  {sc.  her  pledge), 
III. 5.47;  for  — ing  prison,  III. 
6. 1 14;  that  broke  thy  prison, 
111.6,139;  V.I. 55. 

Breast,  n.  my  — s,  1. 3.67 ;  the  cir- 
cuit of  my  — y  III.1.46;  III.4.26. 

Breast,  v.  t.  out  — ed  (=  outsung\ 
V.3.127. 

Breath,  n.  out  of  — ,  1. 3.82 ;  thy 
—  of  mercy,  1 1 1.6. 158;  —  of 
tigers  (=  enduraJici)y  V.1.40; 
with  the  same  —  smiled  (=  at 
the  same  moment),  IV.  1.93;  — 
of  Mars,  V.1.52. 

Breathe,  v.  i.  1. 4.27;  my  mis- 
tress — d  on  me,  1 1 1. 1.28;  III.3. 
34 ;  any  lady  — ing  (=  alive),  V. 
3-89. 

Breathless,  adv.  almost  —  swim, 
Prol.  24. 

Breech,  n.  blow  wind  i*  th*  —  on 
's,  II. 3.47;  let  fall  the  birch 
upon  the  — es  of  the  small  ones, 
III.5.111. 

Breed,  v.  t.  which  — s  a  deeper 
longing,  I  1. 1 90;  where  were  you 
bred,  1 1. 3.64 ;  1 1 . 5. 5 ;  feeding  me 
to  —  me  strength,  1 1 1. 1. 119; 
drink  a  good  hearty  draught,  it 
— s  good  blood,  1 1 1.3. 17;  we  were 
not  bred  to  talk,  III.6.28;  their 
lives  might  —  the  ruin  of  my 
name,  III.6.240. 

Breeder,  n.  a  noble  —  and  a  pure, 
Prol.  10. 

Briar,    n.  base  — s,  1 1. 2. 143. 

Bride,  n.  lie  fore  —  and  bride- 
groom's feet,  1. 1. 14;  lead  on  the 
— ,  1. 1. 208. 

Bride,  v.  t.  a  man  of  80  winters 
who  a  lass  of  14  ~d,  V.1.109. 

Bride^oom.  n.  lie  'fore  bride  and 
— 's  feet,  1. 1. 14;  the  visages  of 
— s,  V4.127. 

Bride -habited,  adj.  I  am  —  but 
maiden-hearted,  V.1.150. 
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Bridehoiise.  n.  may  on  our  — 
perch  or  sing,  1. 1.22. 

Brief,  adv,  — ,  I  am  (=  in  hrief)^ 
V.I.I  18. 

Bright,  adj.  II.2.35;  II.2.236; 
II.5.35 ;  a  —  bay  {sc,  horse),  III. 
6.78;  lady—,  III.5.125;  III.6. 
146;  —  lamps  of  beauty  {=^eyes)y 
IV.2.39. 

Bright,    adv,  V.1.3. 

Brim,  v,  t,  the  camp  a  cestron 
— med  with  the  blood  of  men, 

V.1.47. 

Brine,  n,  —  they  wept,  I.3.22 ;  I 
have  not  closed  mine  eyes,  save 
when  my  lids  scour*d  off  their  — 
{Qo-  bine]  (=  tears\  III.2.28. 

Bring,  v.  t.  This  is  the  fear  we  — . 
ProL  21;  1. 1.23;  I.2.10;  1.2, 
94;  fate  hath  brought  them  off 
(=  rescued\  I.3.41 ;  urns  and 
odours  —  away,  I.5.  i;  this  fu- 
neral path  — s  {sc,  you)  to  your 
household*s  g^ave,  I.5.11 ;  II.2. 
240,268;  II. 3.54;  II.4.22;  II.6. 
3;  III.1.99;  ni.3.2,  49;  III.6. 
2,  164,221 ;  IV.1.17,  25,  71,  109; 
I  V.2.64 ;  I  —  you  news,  IV.2.56 ; 
IV.2.74;  IV.3.17;  may  —  her  to 
eat  (=  induce),  IV.3.82 ;  IV.3. 
88 ;  V.2.24 ;  might  be  brought  to 
play  at  tennis,  V.2.56. 

Broach,  v,  /.  babes  — d  on  the 
lance,  1.3.2a 

Broad.  adj\  a  —  beech,  1 1 1. 3. 41  ; 
IV.2.84. 

Broken,  p.  p,  adj\  —  piece  of 
matter  {•=  fitful ^  ifUoherent\  IV. 
3.5.    See  Unbroken. 

Brook,    n.  (=  rivulet),  1 1.6.6. 

Broom.  «.  I  can  sing  The  — ,  I V. 
1. 107. 

Broth.     5/^  Plumbroth,  III.5.5. 

Brother.  //.  my  — 's  heart,  I.i. 
128 ;  our  all-royal  —  {sc.  -in-law), 
1.3. 12;  111.6.195,226;  IV.i.ioi; 
IV.2.47,50,  55. 

Brow.  n.  my  — s,  1 1. 3.81 ;  do  the 
deed  with  a  bent  — ,  III.i.ioi; 
IV.2.19 ;  his  —  is  grav'd,  V.3  45. 

Brown,    adj.  a  pretty  —  wench, 


1 1 1.3.39;  this  —  manly  face, 
I  V.2.42 ;  nearer  a  —  than  black, 
IV.  2. 79. 

Bruise,    n.  1 1 1.6.88. 

Buckle,    n.  thrust  the  —  through. 

Buckle.  V.  t.  more  — d  with  strong 

judgment,  1. 3.57;  III.6.57. 
Bud.    n.  II. 2.142. 

Budge.  V.  i,  —  not  from  Athens, 
1. 1.223. 

Bulrush,  n.  a  wreath  of  — ,  IV. 
1.84. 

Burden,  n.  the  —  on 't  was  Downa, 
downa,  IV. 3.9  (=  re/rain). 

Bum.  i.  V.  t.  he  will  not  suffer  us 
to  —  their  bones,  1. 1.43. 

ii.  V.  i.  I  V.3.27,  38 ;  let  the  temples 

—  bright  with  sacred  fires,  V.1.3. 

Burst,  n.  the  —  of  a  battle,  V. 
1. 6 1  {Stage  Dir.  p.  86);  —  of 
clamour,  V.3. 77. 

Bury.  V.  t.  now  —  me,  1 1. 2.279  J 
in  that  1 11  —  thee  and  all  crosses 
else,  1 1 1 .6. 1 26 ;  gather  flowers  to 

—  you,  I  V.I. 78;  his  brow  is 
graved  and  seems  to  —  what  it 
frowns  on,  V.3.46, 

Bush.    //.  III. 6.1 1. 

Business.  ;/.  I.1.162,  196,  214; 
1. 3.31 ;  II. 1. 16;  II.2.89;  dares 
any  so  noble  bear  a  guilty  — 

Svar.  coftj.  baseness],  I II.  1.90 ; 
II.5.54;  IV.1.4;  IV. 3.7;  V.1.21; 
arms  in  assurance  my  body  to  this 
— ,  V.I. 135  ;  a  blot  i'  th*  — ,  V.2. 
81 ;  V.3.92. 
But.  adv.  (=  only)  Prol.  25;  I .  i . 
229;  1.2.12,87;  1.3.67,83;  II. I. 
26;  II.2.103,  155,  198,205,  209, 
214,  234;  II.3.19,  27,  33;  II.J;. 
40,55;  111.1.33,75,87,108,116; 
III.2.11 ;  III. 5.52, 144;  III.6. 15, 
18,91;  IV.137;  IV.2.26,47;  V. 
1.19,165;  V.2.20;  V.3.21,  133; 
V.4.83,  129,  &c. 

But.    prep.  (==  except),  I.I.81 ;   I. 

2.27,31,94;  11.2.41,42,77;  HI- 

1.80,91;  111.2,5;  III-5.83;  III. 
6.87,  105,  192,  239,  250;  IV.  1.27, 
42,  80;  I  V.3.21;  V.2.84;  V3. 
9,   140;   V.4.75,  &c.     So-called 
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ftfj^ative  relative  (=  that . . .  not) 
No  toy  —  was  her  pattern,  1. 3.72. 

But.  conj.  1.1.3,46,97,  124,  137, 
145,  168,  183,  291  ;  1.2.33,  80, 
III;  1.3-30,  59>  90;  1.410,36; 
II.1.16.38;  II.2.43,  45,  120,  125, 
161,  162,  194,  230,  263;  II.3.2; 
II.5.5;  III.I.61;  111.2.24,37; 
III.6.44,  57,64,  78,  117,  214,216, 
261 ;  IV.  1.29,  42,  43,  51,  60,  66, 
121,125;  IV.2.20,32,  54,95,  "7, 
124,  131,  144;  IV.343,  63,  85; 
V.I. 103,  151,  152,  154,  171;  V. 
2.26,  32,  63,  83,  III  ;  V.3.47, 
51,  81 ;  V.4.82, 83 ;  EpiL  2  ;  &c., 
&C 

Button,  n.  sweeter  than  her  gold 
— s  on  the  boughs  (=  buds),  III. 
1.6. 

Buy.  V.  1 1  would  —  you,  1. 1.122 ; 
III.4.22;  V.3.112,  113;  many 
will  not  —  his  goodness  with  this 
note,  V.4.42 ;  —  dear  love,  V.4. 
III. 

Buz!  inter j.  Tell  ten!  I  have 
posed  him  !  —  1  1 1 1. 5.79. 

By.  prep,  1. 1.62,  107,  177,  189; 
I.2.19,  47,  50;  1.363,  64;  I. 
4.15,17;  II.1.26;  112.134,147, 
222,  266;  11.3.5^  56,  60;  II. 5. 
50;  11.6. 34;  111.1.21,33,103, 105, 
114;  111.314,45;  III.4.15;  III. 
5-5,  21,  47,  49,  62,  107,  no,  126, 
135;  111.6.58,81,  136,  195,  196, 
197,  199,  200,  202,  203,  204,  205, 
225,289;  IV.1.43,  44,  58,64,  112, 
118,  127;  IV.2.17,  65,  76,  77;  V. 
I.I  16;  V2.86;  V.4.28. 

By.  adv,  laid  —  his  club,  1. 1.67 ; 
II.2.104;  fast  — ,  11.6  6;  that 
grew — ,  IV.189;  V.I. II  ;  must 
needs  be  —  {=  present),  V.3.31 ; 
if  I  were  — ,  V.3.60 ;  and  —  and 
—  out-breasted,  V.3.127. 

Cabin.    V,  i,  they  two  have  — ed, 

I.3.35- 

Calkin,  n,  the  — ^'s  did  rather  tell 
than  trample,  V.4.55  (=  horse- 
shoe tips), 

OalL  i.  V,  i,  the  king  — s  for  you, 
1.2.84. 


ii.  V.  t,  1.3.85;  1.4.22;  — ed  Nar- 
cissus, 1.4.22;  11.2.183,250;  II. 
3.77;  III.  1.38,  64,  108;  — ed  a 
wolf,  1 1 1. 2. 10,  15;  the  screech- 
owl  — s  in  the  dawn.  III. 2.36; 
1 1 1. 3. 32;  I —ed  him  now  to  an- 
swer, II  1.6. 151  ;  II  1.6. 160;  IV. 
I. in;  IV. 3.45;  V.1.78;  V.4. 
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Camp,    n,  V.1.46. 
Can.     V.  aux.  1. 1.86,  169;  I.2.43; 

1.4.43;   II-I.I8;   II.2.57;   III.6. 

1 39 ;  I V.  1 .  1 06, 1 07 ,  etc.  Followed 

^j^not: — 1.1.111,120;  1.3.18^47; 

11.2.113,115,157,216;   II.6.18; 

III. 1. 50,  IK  ;  111.2.9,14;  III.6. 

275,286;   IV.1.46;  IV.2.54, 102, 

152;  IV.3.51;  V.I. 18,  121,  etc 

Canon,     n,    (=   social  rule)^    I. 

2.55. 
Cap.    n.  1 1 1. 5. 1 7. 

Capacity,     n,  most  coarse  frieze 

— ies,  III.5.8. 
CapanSujB.     /r.  m.     {See  Note.) 

King  —  was  your  lord,  1. 1.59. 
Capital,  adj,  T'  instruct  me  against 

a  —  g^ief  indeed,  I.1.123. 

Captive,    n,  wast  near  to  make  the 
male  to  thy  sex  — ,  I.1.81. 

Captivity,    n.  1 1. 1 . 37 ;  1 1.2.97. 

Card,    n,  go  to  dinner,  and  then 

we  '11  play  at  — s,  V.2. 108. 
Care.     i.  v,  t.  what  —  for  what 

thou  feerst  not,  I.1.180. 
ii.  V,  i,  1 1.6. 13;  I  —  for  nothing, 
III.2.6;  III.6.58;  not  — forme, 
V.2.83. 
Careless,    adj.  past  slightly  his  — 

execution,  1. 3. 29;  her  —  wear, 

1.3.73;  her  —  tresses,  IV.1.83. 

Carrack.    n.  {Qo.  carecke)  make  a 

—  of  a  cockle-shell,  1 1 1. 4. 14. 
Carrier.    See  duarter-Carrier,  I. 

2.108. 
Carry,    v.  t,  to  —  such  a  business, 
1. 1. 162;  my  life,  if  then  thou  — 
it  (=  conquer),  1 1 1. 1.78;   —  it 
sweetly  and  deliverly,  1 1 1. 5. 29; 

—  your  tail,  III. 5.34;  III.6.259; 
what  a  brow  he  — ies,  IV.2.19. 

Carve,     v.  t.  —  her  {ethical  dot. 
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=  'for'  or  'to  her'\  IV.3.76. 
5^^  Crave,  1 1. 2.91. 

Casque,    n.  {Qo.  caske),  II 1. 6.62. 

Cast.  V.  /.  something  I  may  —  to 
you  (=  leave\  1 1. 1.2;  —  your- 
selves into  a  body,  III. 5.20; 
never  —  your  child  away  for 
honesty,  V.2.21 ;  — s  himself  the 
accounts  (==  adds  up),  V.2. 58 ;  by 
— ing  her  black  mantle,  V.3.25. 

Castor,  fr,  n.  By  —  \  1 1 1.6. 
136. 

Catch.  V,  t  to  —  one  {sc.  min- 
now), I.I.I  17  ;  which  is  not  — ing 
(=  infectious),  I.2.45  ;  her  atten- 
tion, IV.3.68;  V.1.87. 

Cauldron.  «.  a  —  of  lead  and 
usurer's  grease,  IV.3.80. 

Cause.  If.  our  —  cries  for  your 
knee,  I.1.200;  II.2.224;  III. 5. 
120;  1 1 1.6.69;  my  —  and  honour 
guard  me,  1 1 1.6. 92 ;  I  know  your 
cunning,  and  I  know  your  — , 
1 1 1 .6. 1 20 ;  so  we  may  fairly  carry 
our  swords  and  —  along,  III.o. 
260;  IV.2.98,  144;  V.1.73;  no 
such  — f  Epil,  12. 

Cedar,    n,  1 1. 6.4. 

Celebration,  n.  this  — ,  I.1.131 ; 
omit  not  anything  in  the  pre- 
tended — ,  1. 1.2 10. 

Celerity,  n.  with  that  —  and  na- 
ture, 1.1.202. 

Centre,  n,  the  —  {sc,  of  the  earth), 
1. 1. 115. 

Ceremony.  «.  treble  — ,  I.4.8 ;  the 
heart  of — ,  III.  1.4. 

Ceres,  pr,  n,  the  teeming  — '  foison, 

V.1.53. 
Cestron.    See  Cistern,  V.  i  .46. 

Certain,  adj,  1. 2.40;  II. 3. 24; 
most  —  you  love  me  not,  I  III. 
10 1 ;  death  is  — ,  V.4.18 ;  SuperL 
tott'ring  Fortune,  who  at  her 
— 'st,  reels,  V.4.21. 

Certain,  adv,  that  was  a  fair  boy, 
— ,  1 1.2. 120. 

Certainly,     adv,  1 1. 2.62  ;    II  1.6. 

137. 
Chaff,    n,  the  witless  —  of  such  a 
writer,  ProL  19. 


Chafly^.  adj.  a  -  lord  (=  worth" 
less\  1 11. 1. 41. 

Challenge,    z/.  /.  III.1.8. 

Chamber,    n,  11.1.20,24. 

Chambermaid,    n.  1 1 1. 5. 126. 

Chance,  n.  voluble  — ,  1. 2.67, 
116;  the  —  of  war,  II.2.3 ;  ^ 
thousand  — s,  II.2.94 ;  thrice 
blessed — ,  III.1.13;  if  it  be  your 
—  to  come,  IV.3.18;  what  pity 
enough  for  such  a  —  (=  mis- 
cha$tce\  V.3.60;  what  is  the  — , 
V.3.66 ;  —  would  have  it  so,  V. 
3.75 ;  P.  had  the  best  boding  — , 

V.3.77. 
Chance,    v,  t.  have  — d  to  name 
you  here,  II.1.15. 

Changreling.     if.  a  —  to  him,  a 

mere  gipsy,  IV. 2. 43. 
Chapel.    7/.  /.  give  us  the  bones . . . 

that  we  may  —  them,  1. 1.50. 

Chaplet.  n,  — s  on  their  heads  of 
daffadillies,  IV.  1.73. 

Character,  n.  his  nose  stands 
high,  a  —  of  honour  (=  mark), 
IV.2.110. 

Chare,  v.  t,  all  *s  — d  when  he  is 
gone  (=  done,  worked  ouf),  III. 
2.21. 

Charitable,  adj,  her  —  heart,  I. 
2.25. 

Charity,  n.  the  —  of  one  meal 
lend  me,  1 1 1. 1.73. 

Charm,  n,  this  —  that  I  told  you 
of,  IV. 3. 16. 

Charm,  v,  /.  his  behaviour  so  — ed 
me,  V.3  119. 

Charmer.  «.  you  heavenly  — s 
(=gods),  V.4.131. 

Charge.  «.  I  have  this  —  too 
(=  command),  P,  To  discharge 
my  life,  11.2,262  \  you  bear  a  — 
there  too  (=  have  a  duty),  V.2. 

lOI. 

Charge,     i.  v.  i,  (sc.  the  enemy), 

11.2.197,251;  111.6.74,82. 
ii.  V.  t,  1  —  you  (=  command),  I. 
1.222  ;  and  — d  me  live  to  com- 
fort this  unfriended,  V.3. 141. 

Chargixig-staff.  if.  a  —  embost 
with  silver,  IV.2.140. 
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Ohase.  n,  [Venus]  whose  —  is 
this  world,  and  we  in  herds  her 
game  (==  hunting  preserve)^  V. 

I.I3X- 
Ohaste.    eulj.  —  blushes,  1 1 . 2. 1 40 ; 
—  nights,  1 1 1.6.200;  —  Diana, 
IV.2.58;  white  as  — ,  V.1.139. 

Ohastise.    v.  t  1. 4.6. 

Chastity,    n.  II.2.142;  IV.2.6a 

Ohatter.    v.  u  — ing  pie,  I.1.21; 

— ^ing,  cursing,  IV.  3. 27. 
Ohaucer.  pr,  n.  — ,  of  all  adtnir'd, 

the  story  gives,  ProL  13. 

Cheap,    adj.  too  too  — ,  V.4.15. 

Cheaply,  adv,  I  purchase  — ^  V. 
3.113. 

Cheek,  n.  Fortune  at  you  dim- 
pled her  —  with  smiles,  1. 1.66; 
your  grief  is  written  in  your  — , 
1. 1. 109;  — s  of  damask  roses, 
IV.1.74. 

Cheer,  n.  good  — ,1.1-233;  heavy 
— s  (=  sad  visages)^  I'5-4* 

Cheerftilly.    V.4.39. 

Cheerily,  adv.  \Qp,  cheerely) 
weigh,  my  hearts,  — ,  IV.1.144. 

Cherish,    v,  /.  III.1.51. 

Cherry,  n,  her  twinning  — ies 
(^lips\  1. 1.78. 

Cherry,    adj,  —  lips,  IV.1.74. 

Chestnut,  adj,  the  —  mare,  V. 
2.61. 

Chicken,  n,  alas,  poor  —  (sc,  Pala- 
mon),  V.2.96. 

Chide.  V,  /.  to  be  so  chid  (=  re- 
buked)^ 1 1. 1. 42;  I  —  him  not, 
III.1.107. 

Chiding,  n.  \  is  but  a  —,  II.3.27. 

Child.  If.  this  —  (=  play),  ProL  1 6 ; 
Primrose,  firstborn  —  of  Ver,  I. 
1.7 ;  all  dear  Nature's  — ren 
sweet,  1. 1. 13;  sisters*  — ren, 
nephews  to  the  king,  1. 4. 16; 
— ren  of  gfrief  and  ignorance,  II. 
2.55  ;  play  the  —  extremely,  II. 
2.206 ;  love,  what  a  stout-hearted 
—  thou  art,  1 1. 6.9;  with  —  by 
him,  I V.  1. 1 27 ;  what  a  mere  —  is 
Fancy,  I V.2.52 ;  maids  with  — , 
IV.3.36;   V.2.22, 41,94;   V.4.3; 


are  — ren   in  some   kind,   V.4. 

134- 
Childishly,  adv,  (See  Innocent), 

IV.  1.39. 
Chin.    ».  my  poor  — ,  1.2. 54. 

Chirp.    V,  i,    crickets  — ^   I II. 2. 

35. 
Choice,    n,  take  your  — ,  1 1. 5. 54; 
III.I.88;  make  — ,  III.6.285;  I 
have  no  — ,  I  V.2.35 ;  so  fair  a  — 
{sc,  of  a  wife),  V.2.92. 

Choke.  V,  t  with  an  eye-glance  to 
—  Mars's  drum  (=  silence\  V. 
1.80. 

Choose,  i.  v,  i.  I  *11  — ,  and  end 
their  strife,  IV.2.2. 

ii.  V.  t  1 1 1.6.45  \  I  should  —  one, 
V.I.  1 53. 

Chop.  V.  i.  come  between,  and  — 
on  some  cold  thought,  1 1 1. 1. 13. 

Chorus.  «.  {Qp*  choris,  rhyming 
withy  Morrice']  1 1 1 . 5. 1 07. 

Chough.  «.  [O.  Edd.  Clough]  — 
hoar,  1. 1. 20.    {See  Introd,,  §  43.) 

Cicely,  pr  n.  — ,  the  sempster's 
daughter,  1 1 1. 5.44. 

Circle,  n,  the  —  of  his  eyes  show 
fire  within  him  [Query  circles], 
IV.2.81. 

Circuit,  n,  the  —  of  my  breast, 
III.1.46. 

Cistern,  n.  [Qo.  cestron]  makes 
the  camp  a  —  brimmed  with 
the  blood  of  men,  V.1.46. 

City,  n,  1.2.3 ;  I-4-47  >  ^l^is  world 's 
a  —  full  of  straying  streets,  I. 
5.15;  IV.  1.97;  the  stony  girths  of 
— ies,  V.I. 55. 

City- wife,    n,  a  proud  lady  and  a 

proud  — ,  IV.  3.44. 
Clamour,    n.  — s  through  the  wild 

air  flying,  I.5.6 ;  this  burst  of — ^ 

Clanging,  n,  —  of  armour  (St, 
Dir.  p.  86),  V.1.61. 

Clap,    n,  —  of  thunder,  III.6.83. 

Clap.  V.  /.  I  Ul  —  more  irons  on 
you  (=  quickly  put),  II.2.373 » 
Fame  and  Honour  . . .  should  — 
their    wings,   IV.2.23;    —    her 
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aboard  to-morrow  night  and  stow 
her,  1 1.3. 32. 

Clasp.    v,t,  1 1.2.32. 

Clean,  adj.  strong  and  —  (= 
well-shaped),  I  V.2. 1 14. 

Clear,  adj.  to  make  petition  — , 
1. 1. 1 57;  we  are  more  —  spirits, 
V.4.13.    5/^  Clear-spirited. 

Clear,  v.  t  —  his  own  way,  1 1 1. 1. 
56  ;  Pal.  has  — ed  you,  IV.1.18. 

Clear-spirited,  adj.  —  cousin,  I. 
2.74. 

Cleave,  v,  /.  — ing  his  conscience 
into  twain,  1. 3.46.  See  Crave, 
II.2.91. 

Clip.  V.  L  —  my  yellow  locks, 
111.4.2a 

Clock.  —  that  tells  our  woes, 
1 1.2.42. 

Clog.  ;f.  these  house — saway.  See 
House,  III.  1.43. 

Close,  adj.  {=  secret)  he  shall 
keep  — ,  II.6.6  ;  —  in  the  thicket, 
111,5.13;  I  keep —  for  all  this, 

—  as  a  cockle,  IV.1.128;  tell  3 

—  offices  the  foulest  way  ( = 
private)^  V.1.22.  See  Concral- 
ment. 

Close,    adv.  III.6.57. 

Close.  V.  t.  to  —  mine  eyes,  II.2. 
93 ;  not  — d  mine  eyes,  III.2.27  ; 

—  thine  eyes,  V.4.96. 

Clothes,    my — ^,11.6.32. 

Cloud,  n.  like  lazy  — s,  II.2. 1 4 ;  in 
hallowed  — s  {sc.  of  incense), 
V.1.4;  blue  — s  the  masoned 
turrets,  V.1.54. 

Clown,  n.  the  beast-eating  — ,111. 
5.131 ;  say  the  schoolmaster's  no 
— ,  III.5.141. 

Club.  n.  Hercules  . .  .  laid  by  his 
— ,  1. 1.67. 

Coarse,  adj.  most  —  frieze  capaci- 
ties, II  1.5.8  ;  two  —  smocks,  V. 
2.84. 

Coast,  n.  —  of  Barbary-a,  III. 5.60. 

Coat.    n.  my  green  — ,  III.4.19. 

Cockle.  «.  Close  as  a  — ,  IV.1.129. 

Cockle-shell,    n.  III.4.14. 


Cocklight.  n.  (=  cock  crow,  mom- 
ing  twilight),  I V.  1. 1 1 2. 

Coil.  n.  what  a  —  he  keeps  (= 
tumult),  1 1.4. 1 8. 

Coin.  V.  i.  how  her  brain  — s !  IV. 

3.34. 
Coinage,    n.  musical  — ,  1. 3.76. 

Cold.  culj.  dead  —  winter,  1 1.2.45 ; 
a —  coward,  1 1.2.255 ;  durst  better 
have  endured  —  iron  than  done 
it,  1 1.6. ID;  some  —  thought  (= 
chaste),  1 1 1. 1 . 1 3 ;  quit  me  of  these 

—  gyves  (=  iron).  III.  1.72 ;  III. 
4. 1  ;  a  —  beginning  (Jmn  on  *  all 
hail'),  III.5.101;  the  dead  — 
ashes  of  their  sons,  IV.2.5  ;  all 
moist  and  — ,  V.1.93;  —  and 
constant,  V.1.137;  flint,  —  as 
old  Saturn,  V.4.62. 

Coldly,  adv.  (=  calmly,  coolly),  let 
me  deal  —  with  you,  II.2.105. 

Collect.   V.  t.  those  — ed  here,  III. 

5.103. 
Colour,    n.  i.  (=  pretext)  where 

every  evil  hath  a  good  — ,  1.2. 39. 

ii.  (=  hue)  1 1. 2. 1 29, 1 50 ;  of  several 
— s,  IV.  1.85 ;  not  wanton  white, 
but  such  a  manly  — ,  next  to  an 
auburn,  IV.2.124. 

Combat,  n.  V.3.78 ;  the  — 's  con- 
summation is  proclaimed,  V.3.94. 

Combat,  v.  t.  —  me,  1 1.2. 199 ;  to 
be  — ed,  IV. 3.82. 

Come.  V.  i.  we  —  unseasonably, 
I.I. 168 ;  I.2.106;  that  honour 
which  his  enemy  \sc.  doth] — in,  I. 
2.109;  ^bis  rehearsal  — s  in  like 
old  importment's  bastard,  1. 3.79 ; 
1.5.7;  11.1.3,14,45;  myhourto 

—  (=  tlie  rest  of  my  life),  1 1. 2.6  ; 
II.2.44>  I40>  150,  200,  279;  1 1. 3. 
H,  17,  58,70,  74;  II.4.21;  III. 

1.12,71,74;  111.3.3,  5,49;  in. 

5.12,  59,  66,  73,  89,  119, 120,  137, 
158;  III.6.11,  76,  103,  127,302, 
305;  I  V.1.4,  50,  103,  134,  139, 
144;  IV.2.50,  56,71,  152;  IV. 3. 
8,  18,20,67,  72,87;  V.I. 9, 135; 
V.2.4,  ii,40,4i,49»69;  V. 3.103. 
107 ;  V.4.9,  21,  61,  67,  81 ;  Epil. 
10. 
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Gk>mely.  adv,  break  —  out  before 
him,  III. 5. 19;  V.2.48. 

Comet,    n,  — s  prewarn,  V.  i .  5 1 . 

Comfbrt.  n,  good  — ,  I.1.129  ;  I.i. 
148 ;  now  turn  we  towards  your 
— s,I.i.234;  2.2.9;  ^wo — s,  II.2. 
58;  be  of  good — ,  IV.  1. 17  ;  bring 
forth  — ,  IV. 3.89;  V.4.3;  this 
poor  — ,  V.  4.14. 

Comfort,  z^. /.  II.1.43;  the  gods 
—  her,  IV.  1.48;  to  —  this  un- 
friended, V.3.141. 

Command.  v,t  1. 2. 56;  — s  men 
service,  I.2.69 ;  as  you  — ed.  III. 
5.32;  — him  die,  1 1. 5.41;  why 
her  eyes  —  me,  1 1 1.6. 1 69 ;  —  and 
threaten  Love,  IV. 2. 39 ;  yours  to 
— ,  V.2.70- 

Commend,  v.  t.  delay  — s  us  to  a 
famishing  hope,  I.1.167;  I  — 
thee  \5C,  to  Heaven.  =  /  bless 
thee\  1 1 1.6. 103  ;  let  the  altars  in 
hallowed  clouds  —  their  swelling 
incense,  V.1.4;  —  we  our  pro- 
ceeding, V.I.7S  ;  —  me  to  her, 

V.4.31,  35. 
Comment,     v,  t.   or  what  fierce 
sulphur  else,  to  this  end  made, 
I  —  not,  V.4.65. 

Commit.  v,t.  I.3.69;  sins  have  I 
—ted,  IV.2.58. 

Common,    adj.  to  follow  the  — 

stream,  1.2. 10  ;  —  conversation, 

1 1.2.74. 
Commxine.    v,  t.  come  to  eat  with 

her,  and  to  —  of  love  (=  converse 

about\  IV.3.67. 

Companion,  /i.  II.3.56;  IV. 3.78; 
V.I.  1 19. 

Company.  «.  draw  up  the  — ,111. 5. 
23;  have  your — ,111.5.65;  III. 
5.107  ;  kept  her  — ,  V.2.2. 

Compass,  n,  {0/  a  ship).  IV.  1. 141. 

Compassion,  n.  say  I  felt  —  to 
them  both,  III.6.213;  III.6.239, 
27 1 ;  sweet  — ,  I V.  1. 1 1 ;  he's  gray- 
eyed,  which  yields  —  when  he 
conquers,  IV.2.132. 

Compel.  7/.  /.  fight  like  — led  bears, 

1 1 1. 1.68.    [/2  coupelU] 
Complexion,  ft.  IV. 2.43 ;  —  nearer 


a  brown  than  black,  IV.2.78 ;  his 
—  is  as  a  ripe  grape  ruddy,  IV. 
2.95. 

Compose,  v,  /.  worth  so  — d  a 
man  (=  a  man  so  — d),  V.3.86. 

Compound,    v,  L  — ed  odours,  IV. 

3.74. 
Concealment.  ;f.  tells  close  offices 
the  foulest  way,  nor  names  — s 
in  the  boldest  language,  V.1.123. 

Conceive,    v,  /.  i.  by  mine  own 

[speech]  I  may  be  reasonably 

— kI,  1.2.48  (=  understood), 

ii.  women  new — d,  IV.2.128  ;  that 

eye  of  yours  — s  a  tear,  the 

which  it  will  deliver,  V.3.137. 

Concern,  v,  t.  their  lives  —  us, 
1.4.32;  it — s  your  credit,  1 1 1.6. 
223  ;  — ing,  IV.  1.2. 

Condemn,  v.  t  what  not,  — ed,  I. 
3.65  ;  1 1.6. 14. 

Condition,  n,  on  fail  of  some  — , 
I.2.105  ;  on  what — s,  III.6.252; 
will  you,  Arcite,  take  these  — s, 
1 1 1.6. 264;  new  — s  (=  terms), 
IV.  1.29. 

Confess,  v,  t.  a  — t  traitor,  III.i. 
35;  V.4.116. 

Confessor,  n.  large  — s  (=  boasters 
of  their  viciousness\  V.1.105. 

Confine,    v,  t,  IV.  3.64. 

Confirm,  z^.  /.  1 1 1.6. 104 ;  no  voice, 
sir,  to  —  her  that  way,  V.2. 1 5. 

Confound,  v.  /.  (=  destroy)  some- 
thing I  would  — ,  V.1.28 :  this 
battle  shall  —  both  these  orave 
knights,  V.I.  166. 

Coitjuringr.    n,  these  are  strange 

— s,  III.6.201. 
Conjuror,    n.  a  — ;  raise  me  a 

devil  now,  III.5.84. 

Conquer,  v.  /.  1 1. 2. 36;  compas- 
sion when  he  — s,  IV.2.132  ;  the 
— ed  triumphs,  the  victor  has  the 
lo?s,  V.4.113. 

Conscience,  n,  I.3.46;  II.4.12 ; 
wild  — s  1 1 1. 3.24  ;  o*  my  — ,  IV. 
2.87 ;  against  his  — ,  EpiL  8. 

Consent,  n,  against  my  — ,  1 1. 1. 13. 

Consider,    v.  /.  let  him  — ,  1. 1. 105  ; 
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nor  gain  made  him  regard  nor 
loss  — ,  1.3-30;  1 1.6.27  ;  by  so 
— ing,  V.4.4. 

Constantw  eulj.  there  —  to  eternity 
it  lives,  ProL  14;  II.1.32;  — 
queen,  V.1.137. 

Constantly,    adv,  1. 4. 20. 

Constellation,  tu  a  shining  — ,  IV. 
2.18. 

Constrain,    v,  /.  II.2.272. 

Consume,  v,  /.  quarrels  —  us,  II. 
2.90. 

Consumer,  n.  O  grief  and  time, 
fearful  — s,  you  will  all  devour, 
1. 1.70. 

Consummation,    n,  the  combat's 

—  is  proclaimed  by  the  wind  in- 
struments, V.3.94. 

Contemn,  v.  /.  this  is  he  — s  thee, 

1 1 1.6. 143. 
Contemplative,    adj,  mute,  — ,  V. 

1. 1 38. 
Contempt.    «.  my  —  (jr.  of  my 

duty),  1 1 1.6. 1 15. 

Contend,     i.  v,  /.  peril  and  want 

—ing  (=  o/posing),  1.3-37. 
ii.  V,  i,  — ing  lovers,  IV.  2.66. 

Content,  n,  to  his  bones  sweet 
sleep !  —  to  you,  ProL  30 ;  a  more 

—  II.2.100;  —  and  anger  in  me 
have  but  one  face,  III.1.107  ;  of 
more — ,  V.4.16. 

Content,  adj,  —  :  the  sports  once 
ended  we'll  perform,  II.3.58  ;  be 
— ,  III.1.81 ;  111.6.264,379,301 ; 
V.2.7S. 

Content,    v./.  1 1 1.6. 299;  anyway 

—  ye,  Epil.  14. 
Contention.    «.  make  me  their  — , 

1 11.6.253;  the  grace  of  the  — , 
V.4. 108. 

Contentious,  adj,  their  —  throats, 
V.3.12S. 

Continue,  v.  t,  1. 3.97  ;  she  — s 
this  fancy,  IV. 3.42  ;  the  file  and 
quality  I  hold  I  may  -—  in  thy 
band  (=  retain)^  V.1.162. 

Continually,  adv,  ll,2.26S ;  IV. 
3.2. 


Convent,  v,  t  (=  assemble)  all 
our  surgeons  —  in  their  behoof 
{jmperat.)^  I.4.31 ;  we  —  nought 
else  but  woes,  1. 5.9,  la 

Conversation,  n,  common  — ,  the 
poison  of  pure  spirits  (=  vulgar 
intercourse) y  1 1. 2. 74. 

Convey,    v,  t,  stage  dir.  p.  88. 

Convulsion,  n.  torturing  — s  [sc. 
of  old  age],  V.1.113. 

Cool.  V,  t,  under  the  shadow  of 
his  sword  may  —  us,  1. 1.92  ;  paid 
with  ice  to  —  'em,  1.2. 34. 

Cope.  V,  i,  I  have  foregone,  or 
futurely  can  —  [sc.  with],  I.i. 

174. 
Cord.    n.  — s,  knives,  drams,  pre- 
cipitance, 1. 1. 142. 

Corect.  See  Court,  Crown.  IV. 
2.109. 

Com.    «.  a  field  of — ,  1 1. 3.78. 

Comer,    n,  1. 3. 36. 

Comet,  n,  short  flourish  of  — s,  sf, 
dir,,  1 1.5.1;  V.3.89,  pp.  97,  98. 
See  Trumpet. 

Corrector,  n.  great  —  of  enormous 
times,  V.1.62. 

Corruption,  n.  {sc,  of  blood)  1.2. 
74 ;  to  keep  us  from  —  of  worse 
men,  II. 2.72. 

Corslet.  V.  t,  when  her  arms  shall 
—  thee  (=  clasp  thee  as  in  a 
— ),  1. 1. 177. 

Cost.  n.  welcomes  to  their  — , 
1 1 1.5. 1 28. 

Cost.  V,  t,  —  us  the  loss  of,  V.4. 
no. 

Costliness,  n.  his  richness  and  — 
of  spirit  lookt  through  him,  V. 

3.97. 
Costly,    adj,  be    more    —   than 
your  suppliant's  war,  I.1.132. 

Couch,  if  thou  —  but  one  night 
with  her,  I.1.182. 

Could.    See  Can.  1. 1 . 1 68  ;  1 1. 1 .42  ; 

1 1.2.67,  123,  &c. 

Counsel,  with  —  of  the  night  I 
will  be  here  {^=^ sccre-sy,  cf.  'to 
keep  one's  own  — '),  1 1 1. 1.83. 
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Ck>tint.  fL  when  our  —  [sc,  of 
years]  was  «ach  eleven,  1.3.53. 

Count.     V.  /.  i.  (=  number)  — ing 
the  flinty  pavement,  V.4.58. 
ii.  (=  consider)  these  that  we  — 
errors,  IV.2.31. 

Counter  -  reflect,  your  sorrow 
beats  so  ardently  upon  me  that 
it  shall  make  a  —  'gainst  my 
brother's  heart,  and  warm  it  to 
some  pity,  I.1.127. 

Ckmntry.  n,  II.2.7 ;  that  cursed 
man  that  hates  his  — ,  II.2.201  ; 
II.5.5 ;  III.6.290. 

Country,  m/j,  some  —  sport, 
III.5.97  ;  —  pastime,  III.5.102. 

Couple,  v.i,  (=  form  pairs) y  III. 
5.32.    See  Compel. 

Courage,  n,  I II. 3. 5;  mercy  and 
manly  — ,  V.3.43. 

Courageous,    adj,  —  cousin,  V. 

4.38- 
Course.    «.  up  with  a  —  or  two  (= 

sail.    See  Notes\\\\,^\o\\iQ\6. 

your  — ,  1 1 1.6. 304;   a  wise  — , 

I  V.I.  1 26;    direct    your  —  (sc, 

ship*s  course),  IV.  1. 142. 
Court.     «.  i.  (=  palace\  I.2.75  ; 

the  —  of  Creon,  II.2.105;  11.5- 

28. 
iL  (=  —yard  of  a  prison) y  II.2.99. 

Court,  adj,  the  —  hurry  (=  ex- 
citement at  — ),  1 1 . 1 . 1 7. 

Court.  V,  L  when  the  west  wind 
— s  her  gently,  1 1.2. 138;  as  if 
she  ever  meant  to  —  his  valour 
\jQp,  Corect.  Which  see,],  IV. 
2.109. 

Courtier,  n.  lords  and  — s,  IV.  3. 3  5. 

Cousin,  ft,  [Qo,  cosen  passim"], 
dear  —  Palamon.  Cozener  Ar- 
cite!  III.1.43;  I.1.222;  1.2.2, 
74;  II.2.1,  4,  6,  55,  70,  91,96, 
107,  126,  131  ;  II.4.16;  III.1.23, 
37;  III.3.1,  23,  26,37,44;  III. 
6.1,  18,  37,  44.  47,  53,  61,  65,  69, 
73,82,  loi,  106,  107,  112,  117, 
125,  166,  175,  180,  188,  248,  262, 
294,  299;  IV.2.154;  V.I. 31  ;  V. 

2.90,91;  V.4.38,48,93,  109-  S^^ 
Cos. 


Coward,  n.  a  cold  — ,  II.2.255  5 
III.3.12;  III.6.104. 

Coy.  adj.  the  —  denials  of  young 
maids,  IV.2.11. 

Cos.  ft,  (=  cousin,  g.  v,)  1 1 1. 1.29; 

fair  — ,  1 1 1. 1.52  ;  my  — ,  my  — , 

III.1.58;  III.3.20,  30,  34;    V.I. 

23,33. 
Cozen.    V,  /.  that  hostler  must  rise 

betimes  that  — s  him,  V.2.60. 

Cozener,  n.  dear  cousin  Palamon. 
—  Arcite  !  1 1 1. 1.44. 

Crack,  v,  t,  our  livers  perish'd,  — t 
to  pieces  with  love,  IV. 3.20; 
curb  would  — ,  V.4.74. 

Cradle,  n,  oxli  ps  in  their  — s  grow- 
ing, 1. 1. 10  ("  the  root-leaves  of  the 
oxUp  are  cradle-shaped,  but  cir- 
cular instead  of  long,'*  Mr, 
IVm,  Whalers  ftote,  quoted  p,  vi. 
of  the  Forewords  to  N,  S,  S,  re- 
print of  Spalding  s  ^Letter') ; 
the  like  innocent  —  (=  her 
bosom),  1.3.7 1. 

Cramp.    //.  the  aged  —  V.  i.i  10. 

Crank,  n.  the  — s  and  turns  of 
Thebes,  1. 2.28. 

Crave,  v,  /.  that  — s  a  present  medi- 
cine, 1. 1. 191 ;  his  sports,  though 
— ing  seriousness  and  skilh  1. 3. 
28;  —  our  acquaintance  \var. 
conj.],  1 1.2.9 1  I  which  — d  that 
present  time,  V.3.64. 

Craze,  conj,  for  Crave,  II.2.91. 

Creation,  n,  born  to  uphold  —  in 
that  honour,  1. 1.82. 

Creature,  n,  your  most  unworthy 
— ,  1 1. 5.40;  a  right  good  — ,  V. 
4.34. 

Credit,  n,  the  —  of  our  town  (= 
reputation),  1 1 1. 5. 56 ;  it  concerns 
your  —  (=  fair  fame),  1 1 1.6. 
223. 

Creon.    pr,  n,  I.1.40,  150;  I.2.62, 

99- 
Crestfallen,     adj.  so  weak  and  — 
with  my  wants,  III.6.7. 

Cricket,    n.  the  — s  chirp,  III.2.35. 

Crime,  n,  the  — s  of  nature,  I.2.3. ; 
-— s  many  and  stale,  V.4.  la 
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Cripple,  n.  make  a  —  flourish  with 
his  crutch,  V.1.82. 

Cross,  n,  FU  bury  thee  and  all 
— es  else  (=  troubles)^  III.6.127. 

Cross.  V,  /.  lest  this  match  be- 
tween *s  be  —  t  ere  met,  1 1 1. 1.98  ; 
I  saw  from  far  off — her  {sc,  path), 
IV.  1. 100;  by  no  mean  —  her, 
IV.  1. 1 18  ;  what  young  maid  dare 

—  em  {sc.  PaL's  eyes),  IV. 2.40. 

Crow,  n,  the  — ,  I.1.19;  pecks  of 
— s,  1. 1.42. 

Crown,    n.  — s'  title,  III.  1.22. 

Crown.  V,  /.  our  — ed  heads,  I.i. 
52 ;  labours  —  his  memory,  III. 
6.176;  to  —  all  this,  1 1 1.6. 208; 
honour  —  the  worthiest,  V.1.17 ; 
the  price  and  garland  to  —  the 
question's  title,  V.3.17.  See 
Court,  IV.  2. 109. 

Cruel,     i.    atij,  the  wrath    of   — 
Creon,  I.1.40;  II.5.41  ;  III.6.242. 
ii.  adv,  I  am  —  fearful,  Epil.  3. 

Cruelty.  «.  III.6.249;  curse  my 
— ,  IV.2.6. 

Crutch,  n,  make  a  cripple  flourish 
with  his  — ,  V.1.82. 

Cry.  ft.  widows* — ies,  I.2.81 ;  his 
learning  makes  no  — ,  1 1. 3. 54  ;  a 
deep  —  ofdogs(=^<i^^),II.5.i2; 
IV.  1.98 ,  the  —  *  s  '*  a  Palamon.' ' 
V.3.67 ;  the —  was  general  "a 
P."  V.3.80;  V. 3.91,  93. 

Cry.  L  V.  L  make  him  —  from 
underground,  ProL  1 7 ;  your  ad- 
vice is  — ed  up  with  example 
(=  confirmed  ^^),  I.2.13;  I  — 
amen   to  *t,  I.4.3  ;    III. 57,  16; 

—  woe  worth  me,  III.6.249  ;  IV. 

..3.46,  47. 

ii.  V,  t,  our  cause  — ies  for  your 

knee,  1. 1. 200;  III.4.8;  — for 

both,  IV.2.54;  if  you  do,  love, 

ni  —  (=  «/^<^),  V.2.112. 

Cuckoo.    «.  the  slanderous  — ,  I. 

1. 19.. 
Cue.    n.  mark  your  — ,  1 1 1. 5.94. 

CufC  n.  I  could  for  each  word  give 
a — ,  111.1.104. 

Cull.  V,  /.  when  could  grief —  forth 
. . .  fittest  time,  1. 1. 169. 


Cum.    Lot,  III.5.133. 
Cunning.    adj\  I.3.43;  1 1 1.6. 12a 

Cunningly,    adv.  II.2.191 ;  III.5. 

92. 

Cupid,     n.  armed  with  thousand 

— s,  II.3.31. 
Curb.    /I.  neither  —  would  crack, 

V.4.74. 

Cure.  n.  past  all  — ,  IV.1.138, 
V.2.8;  in  the  way  of  — ,  V.2.19. 

Cure.  V.  t.  —  their  surfeit,  1. 1. 190 ; 
this  question,  sick  between  us,  by 
bleeding  must  be  — d,  1 1 1. 1. 114; 
— St  the  world  o*  the  plurisy  of 
people,  V.1.65;   V.1.82;  V.2.22, 

37. 
Curious,    adj.  a  —  baldrick,  IV.2. 
86  (—  curiously  wrought). 

Curl.  V.  t.  — ing  the  wealthy  ears 
{sc.  of  com),  1 1.3.79  J  — ^  L^airl 
IV.2.104. 

Currant,  adj,  [Qo.  current,  w/M  a 
play  on  currant  (Jruitj  and  cur- 
rent {coin)']  I  stamp  this  kiss 
upon  thy  —  lip ;  sweet,  keep  it 
as  my  token,  1. 1.2 16. 

Current,  n.  to  swim  i'  th'  aid  o* 
the  — y  1.2.8. 

Curse,  n.  the  —  of  honour,  II.2. 
54;  the  people's  —  s,  1 1.2. no; 
the  — s  else  of  after  ages,  1 1 1.6. 

187. 

Curse,  v.t.  —  ever-blinded  for- 
tune. 1 1.2.38  ;  — d  man,  II.2.201 ; 
III.0.104;  shall  —  me  and  my 
beautv,  1 1 1.6. 247  ;  —  my  cruelty, 
IV.2.6;  —ing,  IV. 3.28;  — s  a 
suing  fellow,  IV. 3.48  ;  a  — d 
haste,  V.4.41. 

Curtis.  Actor  named  in  stage  dir 
p.  95,  T.  Tuckc,  Curtis. 

Curtsey.    ;/.  V.2.69,  70. 

Curtsey,    v.  i.  Stage  dir.^  p.  88. 

Cut.  n.  (=  gelding)  he  s'  buy  me 
a  white  —  forth  for  to  ride.  III. 
4.22. 

Cut.  adj,  —  and  long  tail  See 
Notes t  V.2.49. 

Cut.  v.t.  1 1 1.4. 19  ;  her  bells  were 
—  away,  III.5.71;  I'll  be  —  a 
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pieces,  III.6.256;   IV.1.64;  that 
— s  away  a  life,  V.3.141. 
OutpurBe.   H,  baser  in  it  than  a  — , 
1 1.2.2 1 3 ;  a  whole  million  of  — s, 

IV.3.31. 
Cynthia,    pr.  n.  when  —  with  her 
borrowed  light,  IV.  1.150. 

Daedalus,    pr,  n.  Lat  III.5.115. 

Daffodilly,  n,  chaplets  on  their 
heads  of  — ies,  IV.  1.73. 

Dainty,  adj.  the  —  Dominie, 
1 1.3.40;  a  —  madwoman,  II 1. 5. 
72,114. 

Dainty,    adv,  11.2.13a 

Daisy.  «.  — ies  smell-less  yet  most 
quaint,  1. 1.5. 

Dam.    «.  the  —  of  horror,  V.3.23. 

Damage,  n.  what  will  the  fall  o* 
the  stroke  do  — ,  1.2. 1 13. 

Damask,    aifj,  cheeks  of  —  roses, 

IV.  1.74. 
Damsel,    n,  1 1 1. 5.84. 
Dance,  n.  [Qo,  sometimes  daunce.] 

III.5.133,  150- 
Danca    \.  v.t,  —  a  morris,  1 1 1. 5. 
108  ;  — s  the  morris,  V.2.51. 
il  v.*.    II.3.8,  45;   in.S.74,  81, 
159;   IV.1.75;  V.2.47,  48;   V.4. 

59. 
Danger,    n,  — s,  III.6.202 ;  proud 
of — s,  IV.2.8a 

Dangerous.  adj\  I.2.37;  I.3.36; 
II.2.  272. 

Dangle,  v,  /.  my  rapier  from  my 
hip  to  —  it  in  my  hand,  I.2.57. 

Dare.  L  v,  incompi,  pred.  Til  not 
— ,  I.1.203;  I.2.71;  1.3.2;  II.2. 
85 ;  I  must,  I  ought  to  do  so,  and 
I  — ,  II.2.207;  II.2.216,  253; 
n.3.73,76;  11.5.12,56;  myfather 
durst  better  have  endured  cold 
iron,  1 1.6. 10;  that  thou  durst, 
Arcite  (=  I  would  that^  dr*c.) . . . 
how  much  I  — ,  III.  1.57,  59; 
IIL1.89;  111.3.4s;  in.6.105, 
1 28, 144 ;  — s  think  her  his  {speak- 
ing of  self  in  the  third  person), 
III.6.149;  III.6.166,  201,  305; 
IV.  2.40;  Epil.  16. 


ii.  V,  t.  to  —  ill-dealing  Fortune 
[2^.  dure.]  {==^ subdue,  terrify  : 
term  from  falconry ;  see  Notes)  ^ 

1.3.5. 
Daring,    adj.  —  deed  of  fate  in 
wedlock,  I.1.164. 

Dark.  adi.  to  thee  no  star  be  — , 
1.4. 1 ;  those  --er  humours  (= 
more  melancholy),  V.3.53. 

Darken,  v.  /.  vapours,  sighs,  —  the 
day,  1.5.2. 

Darkness,  n,  —  lord  o'  the  world, 
1 1 1. 2.4;  — ,  which  ever  was  the 
dam  of  horror,  who  does  stand 
accurst,  V.3.22.  \_Note  the  differ- 
ence of  sex  in  these  personifica" 
tions  of — .] 

Dart.  «.  our  well-steel' d  — s, 
II.2.51. 

Dart.    V.  /.  —edi  a  spark,  V.4.63. 

Daughter.    ».  II.  1.8, 10;  1 1. 3.44; 

1 1.6. 38;  1 1 1.3.29;  1 1 1. 5.44;  IV. 

1.20,  32,  65  ;  V.4.24. 

Dawn.   «.  calls  in  the  — ,  1 1 1.2. 36. 

Day.  n.  1. 1.59;  1. 5.2;  II.  1.8;  II.4. 
26,27;  III.1.66;  III.2.26;  III. 
3.29;  III.6.38,  71,  72,220;  IV. 
1.37;  IV.3.15,21;  V.1.9,  57,60; 
a  — 's  journey  [to  the  end  of  the 
world],  V.2.73  ;  V.2.104;  V.4.98, 
104,  124.    See  Marriage  — . 

Dead.  «.  none  fit  for  the  — ,  I.i. 
141. 

Dead,  adj,  the  bones  of  our  — 
kings,  I.I. 50;  your  —  lords,  I.i. 

57;   1. 1. 149;  1.4-7,  24,35;  III- 
6.273  ;  —  cold,  II.2.45  ;  IV.2.5. 

Deadly,  adv,  —  defiance,  I.i. 91  ; 
our  dole  more  —  looks  than 
dying  (=  death-like),  1. 5.3. 

Deeeque.    Lat,  1 1 1. 5. 158. 
Deal    adj.  I  am  —  to  all  but  your 
compassion,  III.6.238. 

Dea£  v,  t.  the  echoes  of  his  shame 
have  deaft  the  ears,  I.2.80 ;  there 
is  no— ing,but  to  hesLT{=  making 
one's  self  deaf),  V.3.9  [  Qft.  deef- 
fing]. 

Deal  n.  a  great  —  short  of,  IV. 
2.89. 
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Deal.  V,  /.  let  me  —  coldly  with 
you,  1 1.2. 1 85;  why  then  would 
you  —  so  cunningly,  1 1.2. 191  ;  1 

—  but  truly  {^act  fairly)y  II.2. 
205. 

Dear,  adj,  all  —  nature's  children 
sweet,  I.I. 13;  1.1.31,90,139,141  ; 
I.3.11;  1.4.9;  in.1.43;  III.5. 
135;  111.6.188,193;  V.4.13, 112. 
Com,  — er,  1.2.  i  ;  SuperL  — e«t, 
II.5.38;  V.3.n2. 

Dearly,  adv,  —  sorry,  V.4.129; 
most  —  [(7.  Edd,  early]  sweet 
and  bitter,  V.4.47. 

Death.  «.  — *s  most  horrid  agents, 
1. 1. 144;  where  — 's  self  was 
lodged,  1.3.40  ;  I.4.37 ;  this 
world  's  a  city  full  of  straying 
streets,   and   — *s    the    raarket- 

?lace,  where  each  one  meets, 
.5.16;  the  day  of  my — ,11. 1.8; 
till  our  — s,  II. 2.1 15,  116;  a  — 
beyond  imagination,  1 1. 3.4;  II. 
3.18  ;  1 1.6. 1 6  ;  try  —  by  dozens, 
1 1 1.2.25;  inal^e  — a  devil.  III. 
6.270;  any  —  thou  canst  in- 
vent, 1 1 1.6.28 1  ;  wounds  .... 
bleed  to  — ,  I  V.2.2  ;  he'll  be  the 

—  of  her,  V.2.67  ;  —  is  certain 
V.4.18 ;  the  stage  of  —  (=  the 
scaffold),  V.4.123. 

Deathbed,  n.  Marigolds  on  — s 
blowing,  1. 1. 1 1. 

Debt.    n.  1 1 1.6. 18. 

Decay,  n,  — s,  I.2.32 ;  —  s  of 
many  kinds,  1. 2.29. 

Decay,  v.  i.  a  love  that  grows  as 
you  — ,  V.3.111. 

Deceive,  v,  /.  you  are  — d,  1 1 1.6. 
48  ;  the  — ing  part  freezes,  IV.  3. 
38. 

Decently,  adv,  cast  yourselves 
into  a  body  — ,  1 1 1. 5.20. 

Decider.  «.  [Qo,  descider,  as  if 
from  scindo']  the  true  —  of  all 
injuries,  1 1 1.6. 153  ;  V.1.63. 

Decision,    n.  this  — ,  V.3.3. 

Deck.  V,  /.  —  the  temples,  1 1.2. 

23. 
Decking,    n.  my  most  serious  — 

(=  adornment),  1. 3.74. 


Deed.  «.  this  good  — ,  1. 1.32  ;  I.i. 
164;  III.i.ioi  ;  III.6.193;  — s 
of  honour,  V.3.12. 

Deem,  v,  /.  me  thou  — 'st  at 
Thebes,  1 1 1. 1.26. 

Deep,  adj,  in  this  —  water,  ProL 
25  ;  1.3.43  ;  a  —  cry  of  dogs,  II. 
5.12  ;  Cotnp,  a  — cr  longing,  I.i. 
190 ;  — er  matter  (=  more  im- 
portant)^  1. 1 .  109.  See  Heart — , 
'Knee 

Defiance.    «.  deadly  — ,  I.2.91. 

Defier.  n.  the  intelligence  of  state 
came  in  the  instant  with  the  — 
(=  herald  declaring  war),  1.2. 
107  ;  to  those  that  boast  and  have 
not,  a  —  (=  scomer),  V.  1.12a 

Defy.    r. /.    1 1 1.6.25. 

Deify,  v.  t.  — ies  alone  voluble 
chance,  1. 2.66. 

Deity,  earnest  a  —  equal  with 
Mars  (=  godhead),  1. 1.227 »  ^^c 
—ies,  V.4.108. 

Delay.    //.  I.i.  166. 

Delay.    v,t,  1 1 1.6. 10. 

Delight,     n.  all  — s,  II.2.44. 

Deliver,  v.  /.  VVhat's  your  request? 
—  you  for  all  {sc,  your  answer), 
1. 1. 38;  I  would  I  were  really 
that  I  am  — ed  to  be,  I  I.i. 6 ;  one 
eye  of  yours  conceives  a  tear,  the 
which  it  will  —  (=  bring  forth), 
V.3.138. 

Deliverance,  n.  (==  utterance)  a 
divided  sigh,  martyred  as  't  were 
i*the  — ,  1 1. 1.40. 

Deliverly.  adv,{= skilfully)  casry 
it  sweetly  and  — ,  III.5.29. 

Demand,  n.  [Qo,  demaund]  II. 
1.9. 

Demonstration,  n,  such  heart- 
pierced  — ,  1. 1. 124. 

Denial,  n.  the  coy  — s  of  young 
maids,  IV. 2. 11. 

Deny.  v.  t.  who  shall  —  me  {= for- 
bid)^ II.2.167;  III.2.24;  this 
cousin  that  — ies  it,  1 1 1.6. 166; 
speak,  not  to  be  — icd,  1 1 1.6. 186 ; 
tremble  to  —  a  blushing  maid 
{=^  refuse),  III.6.204;  III.6.234. 
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Depart,  n,  since  his  —  (=  de- 
part ure)^  1.3.27. 

Depart,  i.  v.  i.  (=  go  away)  — cd, 
1.3.34;  ere  I  — ed,  IV.  1.6. 

ii.  {=zpari)  I  may  —  with  little 
while  I  live,  II.i.i. 

Depend,    z/.  <1  III.1.51. 

Depute.    V,  /.  I.4. 10. 

Derry.  {re/rain)  a  —  and  a  — 
and  a  down,  1 1 1. 5. 139,  14a 

Describe,    v,  t,  — d,  IV.  2. 89. 

Descend,  v,  i.  cries  —  again  into 
their  throats,  1. 2. 82 ;  the  tree 
—s,  V.I.  169. 

Deserve,  v.  /.  1 1. 5.42  ;  — s  (= 
merit),  1 1 1.6. 140;  more  to  me 
{==from  me)  — ing  than  I,  V.4.34. 

Design,  n.  to  my  —  march  boldly, 
V.1.68. 

Desire,  n,  —  of  liberty,  I.4.42 ; 
that  we  should  things  desire  which 
cost  us  the  loss  of  our  — ,  V.4. 1 10. 

Desire.  v,t,  II.2.73;  and  — her, 
II.2.159;  111.6.95,218; — to  eat 
with  her,  IV. 3.76 ;  he  much  — s 
to  have  some  speech  with  you, 
V.4.84;  that  we  should   things 

—  which  do  cost  us  the  loss  of 
our  desire,  V.4.110;  — d  your 
spirit  to  send  him  hence  forgiven, 
V.4.119. 

Despatch,  v.  /.  we  —  this  grand 
act,  I.I. 163;  as  many  as  20  to 

—  (=  dispose  of),  I V.  i .  1 36. 

Desperate,    adj,  1 1.6. 13. 

Despise,  v,  t,  —  me,  1 1 1.6. 249, 2  57. 

Despiser.  both  traitors,  both  — s 
of  thee,  1 1 1.6. 1 37. 

Despising,    n,  — s,  1 1 1.6. 33. 
Destiny,    n.  1 1.2. 5. 
Destroy,    z/.  /..  V.  i .  23. 
Determine,    v,  /.  what  shall  we 

— ,  1 1 1. 5. 53. 
Deom.    Lat.  III.5.11. 

Devil.  — s  take  'em,  II.2.264 ;  all 
the  — s  roar  [Qo,  divells],  II.6.1  ; 
raise  me  a  —  now,  III.5.85; 
make  death  a  — ,  1 1 1. 6. 270. 

Devour,    v,  t,  O  grief  and  time. 


fearful  consumers,  you  will  all  — , 
1. 1.70. 

Dew.  n.  the  blissful  —  of  heaven 
does  arrowze  you,  V.4.102. 

Dian.  (=  Diana)  —  *s  wood,  II. 
5.51.  (goddess), 

Diana,    pr.  n.  chaste  — ,  IV.  2. 5  8. 

Dido,    pr,  n,  IV.3.12. 

Die.  V,  i,  — d  in  perfume  {==  faded 
away),  I.3.71  ;  II.2.53;  a  willing 
man  — s  sleeping,  II.2.68;  we 
had  — d  as  they  do,  II.2.109;  I 
—  for,  1 1.3.3  *f  command  him 
— ,  1 1. 5.4 1  ;  dying  almost  a  mar- 
tyr, II.6.17;  III.1.79;  III.3.6; 
he  dies  for 't,  II  1. 3. 53  ;  though  I 
had^,  III.6.41  ;  1 1 1.6. 105,  112, 
129;  both  shall  — ,  1 1 1. 6. 136; 
III.6.159,  177,224,  269,281,  290, 
298;  IV.2.112;  —  a  bachelor, 
V.3.117  ;  I  should  and  would  — 
too,  V.  3. 1 44;  loves  thee  dying, 
V.4.90;  V.4.9S. 

Differ,     v,  i,  these  so  — ing  twins, 
I- 3- 33  ;  a  thousand  — ing  ways, 
1.5. 14;  — ing  plunges  (=»  vary- 
i'^g)y  V.4.74. 
Difference,   n,  i.  (=  dissimilarity) 
the  —  of  men,  II.1.53. 
ii.  (=  quarref)  we  had  a  noble 
— ,111.6.116;  end  this — ,111. 
6.278. 
Dignity,     n,  your  — ies,  I.4.11  ; 
'fore  thy  —  will  dance,  III.5.108. 

Da    Lai,  I II. 5.83,  158. 

Dim.  adj.  Primrose,  firstborn  child 
of  Ver,  merry  springtime's  har- 
binger, with  her  bells  — ,  1.1.9. 

Dimple,  v.  t.  Fortune  at  you 
— d  her  cheek  with  smiles,  I.i. 
66. 

Dinner,     n.  V.2.107. 

Direct,    v,  t,  another  — ing  in  his 

head,   I.3.32 ;    —  your  course, 

IV.  1. 142. 
Dirge,    n,  sing  my  — ,  II.6.15. 
Dis.    pr.  n,  from  —  (=  Pluto)  to 

Daedalus,  III.5.115. 
Disaster,   n,  restraint  and  — s,  II. 

1.39. 
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Dischargee,  v,  1 1  have  tMs  charge 

too.     PaL    To  —  my  life,  1 1. 2. 

262;   thou  here  — st  me,   V.i. 

17a 
DiBclaixn.  v,  t.  all  the  ties  between 

us  I  — ^  1 1.2. 1 74. 
Discord,    n,  (=  disunion),  1. 1.23. 

Discourse,  v.  i,  —  of  many  things, 
1 1. 1.38  ;  —  you  into  health,  III. 
6.38;  1 1 1.6. 1 29. 

Discover,  v,  /.  (=  explain)  — ed 
IV.1.19. 

Disdain,    t/. /.  III.1.71. 

Disgraca    n,  —  and  blows,  1 1. 5. 

59. 
Disguise,   n.  (=  dr^ss)  some  poor 
— ,  II.3.80;  III.6.144. 

Dishonour,  n,  1.2. 100 ;  a  bruise 
would  be—,  III.6.88. 

Disinsanity.  n,  [Q0,  disensanity] 
III.5.2. 

DismaL  adj,  doughty  —  fame, 
III.5.114. 

Disobedient,    adj,  I.2.78. 

DiM>rder.  n,  (=  misconduct)  fell 
to  what  — ,  V.4.66. 

Disparity,  n,  the  prejudice  of  — , 
V.3.88. 

Disperse,    v.  i.  — d,  I II. 5. 32. 

Dispose.  V.  i.  —  of,  1 1. 5.32.  See 
WeU-— d,  IV.2.122. 

Disposer,  n.  we  had  a  noble  difTer- 
ence  but  base  — s  of  it  (/.  e.  ike 
men  who  should  hang  us,  and  so 
end  our  quarrel) ,  1 1  i  .6. 1 1 7. 

Dispute.  «.  with  you  leave  — s 
that  are  above  our  question  (= 
not  argue  with  those  gods  who 
are  above  arguimr  with  us),  V.4. 

135. 
Disroot.    V.  t.  —  his  rider,  V.4.75. 

Disseat.  v.  t.  to  —  his  lord  that 
kept  it  [sc.  seat]  bravely,  V.4.72. 

Dissolve.   V,  —  my  life.    Perhaps 

here  in  trans.,  my  life  being  nom, 

to  Dissolve),  1 11. 2.29. 
Distemper.     ;/.    a   harmless  — , 

IV.3.2. 
Distemper,    v,  t,  she  is  then  — ed 

far  worse  than  now  she  shows, 


IV.1.118;  hath  — ed  the  other 
senses,  IV. 3.61. 

Distinguish,  v.  /.  that  ruder 
tongues  —  villager  (==  designate), 
1 1 1. 5. 1 04;  cannot  — ,  but  must 
cry  for  both  (=  choose),  IV. 2, 54. 

Distraction,    h,  her — ,  IV.  3.1. 

Distress,  n,  be  advocate  for  us 
and  our  — es,  1. 1.32  ;  I.1.105. 

Distress,  v.  /.  what  woman  .... 
that  is — t,  1. 1.36. 

Disturb,    t/. /.  III.3.15. 

Divide,  v.  t,  a  — d  sigh  (:=  cut  in 
half:  interrupted),  1 1. 1.39. 

Dividual  adj,  [Qo.  individuall]  sex 
— ,  1.3.82. 

Divine,  adj,  —  arbitrament,  V. 
3.107. 

Do.  V.  i,  how  —  you,  noble  cousin, 
1 1.2. 1  ;  will  't  not  —  (=  serine) 
rarely  upon  a  skirt,  1 1.2. 1 29 ;  how 
—  you,  II.2.131  ;  how  — es  my 
sweetheart,  1 1 1. 5. 148;  how  — 
ye,  V.2.70 ;  how  — es  she,  V.4.25. 

Do.  v,i.  thus  should  we  — ,  I.i. 
232 ;  —  they  so  (=  act),  II.  1.35  ; 
II. 2.109,  177,  207;  —  sweetly, 
II.3.57;  — ne  worthily,  II.5.1  ; 
those  that  prate  and  have  — ne, 
(=  stop  there),  V.1.119 ;  V.2.10, 

13. 
Do.  V,  incompl,  pred.  ProL  25, 
30  ;  1. 1.37, 91,  as  asprayes —  \sc. 
subdue]  the  fish,  I.1.138;  I.1.189, 
226;  1.2.56;  1.3.61,64;  II.1.21, 
46;  II.2.113,  163,221,258,273; 

11.3.33;  n.4-29,  32;   11.5.57; 

11.6.10,  28;  111.2,36;  III.3.13, 
26,  34;  III. 5.91  ;  III.6.53;  IV. 
1.72,  no.  139;  you  whose  free 
nobleness  do  IQo,  doe,  plural 
verb  with  sing,  nom.\  V.i.73; 
take  me  who  do  bear  [ret.  pro n,, 
first  pcrson\  V.1.95  ;  V.I.  104; 
V.2.75  ;  V.3.61  ;  &c. 

Do.  V.  t,  and  something  —  to  save 
us,  Prol,  27  ;  sword  that  — es 
good  turns  to  the  world,  1. 1.49  ; 
I.i.ioi,  134,  135,  149;  to  —  . .  . 
service,  I.1.199:  1. 1.206;  to  — 
harm,  I.2.71 ;  what  will  the  fall 
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o'the  stroke  —  damage,  1,2,113; 
1.3.46;  I-4-39;  Il.2.39i68;  — 
reverence,  11.2.134;  II.J.157; 
11.3.41,50:  11.4-27;  11.5-26;  10 

—  observance,  11.5.50;  II.6.22, 
25;  III.1.77,  94;  —  the  deed 
with  a  bent  brow,  III.i.ioi  ; 
ni.2.ii;  111.5.22,  37,  75,  143; 
111.6.24,46,80,  144,  271  ;  IV.i. 
71 ;  she  is — De  and  undone  in 
an  hour,  IV.1,123;  he  — cs  no 
wrongs,  IV.2.134;  -  nothing, 
IV.3.20 ;  ever  1  did  it  behind 
the  arras,  IV.3.47  ;  IV.3.64;  V. 
1.32  ;  — ne  any  good  upon  her 
(=  to  her),  V.2.1  ;  .V.2.7,  13,  17  ; 

—  it  home,  V.2.37  ;  V.2.4z,  74, 
99;  V.3.133;  V.4.25,  42,  94, 
102, 

Doing,    n.  presents  itself  to  the 

— ,  1.1.151:    forgets    school  — 

(=  training),  V.4,68. 
Doctor.    «.  V.2.18,  23,  26,  39. 
Doer.      n.  -s  (=  pirfarmcrs  of 

deeds  of  valour  :  contracted  with 

sufferers),  11. 1.29. 
Dog.     «.  — S,  II.5.12  ;  111.5.155. 
Dogskin,   n.  the  next  gloves  that  I 

give  her  shall  be  — ,  III.5.4S. 
Dole.    H.  our  —  more  deadly  looks 

than  dying  {^  griif),  1.5.3. 
Dominia.      ».   \Qo.   Domine]   the 

dainty  —  the  schoolmaster,  II. 3. 

40;  dear—,  III.5-I3S  ;  IH-SUS- 
Don.      V.   t.  our  friends  —  their 

helms,  1. 3.19. 
Doom.    V.  t.  1  could  —  neither  (^ 

condemn),  V.1.1S6. 
Double.    V.  t.  be  — d  on  her,  11.2. 

242. 
Doubt.     ».  without    — ,  IV.2.97; 

V.2.93- 
Doubt    w./.— ed,lll.i.6i  ;  IV.3. 

88. 
Doubtless,    adv.  1. 3.471  lV.2.tt; 

V.3.70. 
Doughty,  adj.  —  duke,  Ill.j.ioo  ; 

—  dismal  lame.  III. 5.114. 
Dove.    «.  a  — 's  motion  when  the 

head  's  pluckt  off,  1.1.98;  — s. 
Stage  dir.  p.  83. 


Dovelike  adj.  —  before  the  altars 
of  your  helpers  ....  bow  down 
your  stubborn  bodies,  V.i.Ii. 

Dowager,  n.  — s,  take  hands,  I.  >. 
165. 

Down.  n.  {refrain  of  song)  a  derry 
and  a  — ,  III. 5.140.  Also  with 
suffix '  — a,'  the  burden  on 't  was 
--a,  IV.3.10. 

Down.  (irfi/.s;t— ,1.1.34;  tumbled 

—  1.1.68;  I.1.107;  11.2.152;  let 
mine  honour — ,11.2.197;  III. 2. 
17;  moon  is-.  111.2.3s;  1II.3- 
9,  13;  ni.S.99;  IV.1.62,  88; 
V.1.13,  52  ;  he  was  kept  —  with 
hard  meat,  V.2.97;  ¥.4.14- 

Downa.    See  Down.  n. 

Dowry,    h.  V.2.64. 

Dowset.  H.  the  ladies  eat  his  — s, 
111.5.157.     See  notes. 

Dozen.  «.  death  by  — 3  [Qo.  dus- 
sons],  111.2.25- 

Drag.  V.  t.  my  priie  must  be  — ged 
out  of  blood,  V.1.43. 

Dram.  k.  cords,  knives,  — s,  pre- 
cipitance, 1. 1.142. 

Draught,    n.  drink  a  good  hearty 

—  111.3.17:  111.3.19- 

Draw.  V.  t.  —  thy  feared  sword, 
I.1.48;  how  to  —  out,  Rt  to  this 
enterprise,  1. 1.160 ;  —  i'  the 
sequent  trace,  1. 2.60  ;  —  'em  \sc. 
swords]  out  like  lightning,  II. 2. 
24 ;  —  up  the  company  {^  rtr- 
range in  order),  lll.\.2'i;  almost 
— n  their  spheres,  V.  1.1 14. 

Dr«ad.  adj.  the  —  eye  of  holy 
Phtebus,  1.1.45;  V.3.10. 

Dread,  v.t.raost — ed  Amazonian, 
1.1.78. 

Dreadful,  adj.  1.3. 391  a  —  clap 
of  thunder,  III.6.83. 

Dream,    n.  V.4.48. 

Dream,  v.  i.  1. 1.155;  II-2.279; 
11.4.13;  — 'st  upon  my  fortune, 
III.I.24;   IV.3.4. 
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Drift,  adj,  waters  that  —  winds 
force  to  raging,  V. 3.10a 

Drink,  i.  v. /I  1 1 1. 3.6;  save  often 
— ing,  IV. 3.4 ;  —  to  her,  IV. 3.77. 

iL  V.  /.  —  a  good  hearty  draught, 
1 1 1. 3. 1 7.     See  Drunk. 

Drive,  v,  i,  the  matters  too  far  — n 
between  him,  1 1. 3.43  ;  what 
pushes  are  we  wenches  — n  to, 
1 1.4.6. 

Drop,  n,  melts  into — s,  I.1.108; 
though  I  know  his  ocean  needs 
not  ray  poor  — s,  I.3.7. 

Drop.  V,  u  chance  to  —  on  such 
a  mistress,  I II. 1. 14;  IV.  1.88. 

Drown,  v.  /.  an  eddy  where  we 
should  turn  or  — ,  1.2. 11  ;  III. 
2.3a 

Drum.  «.  \Qo.  drom]  V.  1.57 ;  make 
Mars  spurn  his  — ,  I.1.182; 
Mars's  — ,  V.i.Sa 

Drunk,  adj.  —  with  his  victory, 
1. 1. 1 58. 

Dry.  «.  neither  wet  nor  — ^,1.1.121. 

Due.  «.  as  your  — ^  y'  are  hers 
(=  right) ^  II«S»37  5  receive  all 
— s  fit  for  the  honour  you  have 
Mon,  1 1.5.60 ;  let  no  — s  be  want- 
ing, V.1.5  (=^/  observances). 

Due.  adj,  —  audience  of  the  gods, 
1.2.83;  which  cannot  want  — 
mercy,  III.6.209  ;  —  justice, 
V.4.109. 

Duke,  fu  {applied  to  Theseus)  I.i. 
47,  139;  II.1.45;  II.2.223,  229; 
II-3-45»  52,  66;  II.6.1  ;  III.i.i ; 
III.3.20;  111.5.12,100,114,142; 
III.6.54,  108,  168,  177,  244,  261, 
266,  281 ;  IV.1.9,  75  ;  IV.2.55  ; 
V.2.61. 

Dukedom.  «.  to  tread  upon  thy  — , 
1 1 1.6. 254;  all  parts  of  the  — , 
IV.  1. 1 34. 

Dull.  adj.  keep  a  little  —  time  from 
us.  Prol.  31 ;  a  mere  —  shadow, 
IV.  2. 26  (=  uninteresting). 

Dumb.  adj.  sentencing  for  aye 
their  vigour  — ,  I.1.195  [Qo. 
dombe]. 

Dunce,    n,  — s,  III.5.IT. 


Dure.  Qo.  for  dare,  q.  v.  1. 3. 5. 
5/^  Out— ,  1 1 1.6. 10. 

Dust.  n.  —  and  shadow,  I.1.145  ; 
to  put  life  into  — ,  V.i.iia 

Dusty,  adj,  —  and  old  titles,  V. 
1.64. 

Duty.    «.  1 1 1.6. 18. 

Dwell.  V.  i.  a  note  whereon  her 
spirits  would  sojourn,  rather  — 
on,  1.3.77  ;  1 1.3.83;  — s  fair-eyed 
honour,  II.5.29  ;  II.6.35  ;  her  eye 
will  —  upon  his  object,  V.3.49. 

Dwelling.     «.  live  in  fair  — ,  V. 

3.55. 
Dying,    n,  our  dole  more  deadly 
looks  than  — ,  1. 5. 3. 

Eacli.    distr.pron,  III.i.i  ;  1 1 1.6. 

291. 
Each.    adj.  1.3.47,54;  I.4.11  ;  I. 

5.16;  II.3.9;  III.1.104;  III.2.34; 

V.3.4,  121. 

Eagle.     ;/.  young  — s,  1 1.2. 34. 

Ear.  n.  wealthy  — s  {of  com),  II. 
3.78. 

Ear.  n.  the  —  o*  the  world,  I.i. 
1 34  ;  — s  of  heavenly  justice, 
1.2.8 1  ;  had  mine  -^  stolen  some 
new  air,  I.3.74;  III.1.71  ;  stop 
. .  .  thy  noble  —  against  us,  III. 
6. 1 74 ;  I  gave  my  —  (=  listened), 
IV. 1. 57 ;  lend  thine  — ,  V.1.146 ; 
eye  and  — ,  V.3.15  ;  set  both 
thine  — s  to  the  business,  V.3.92  ; 
the  —  o'  the  night,  V.3.124 ;  give 
the  tidings  — ,  V.4.46. 

Ear.  V.  t.  that  I  — ed  her  language 
{=^  ^ave  ear  to)y  1 1 1. 1.29. 

Early.  See  Barely,  IV.i.iio; 
Dearly,  V.4.47. 

Earn.  v.  t.  — 'st  a  deity,  1. 1.227. 

Earth,  n.  thou  purger  of  the  — , 
1. 1.48;  I.I.I  14;  heaven  and — , 
1.4. 1  ;  III. 1. 80;  1 1 1.3.45  ;  any 
piece  the  —  has,  III.6.263; 
heal' St  with  blood  the  — ,  V.1.05. 
See  Unearthed,  V.1.52. 

Easily,    adv.  1 1.6. 20. 

East,  n,  by  —  and  north  —  to 
the  King  of  Pigmies,  III.4.15. 
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Bast,    adj,  —  wind,  1 1.2. 13. 

Eat.     i.  v,L  I.3.21  ;  II. 3.42;  III. 
3.20;  111.5.80,  157;  V.2.S. 
il  v.  I.  II.1.37;    IV. 3.67,  76,  83. 
See  Beast-eating,  1 1 1 . 5. 1 3 1 . 

Ebb.  «.  general  of  — s  and  flows, 
V.I.  163. 

Sclio.  n,  the  — es  of  his  shame 
have  deaft,  I.2.80;  that  shook 
the  aged  forest  with  their  — es 
\of  baying  dogs\  1 1. 2.47. 

Eddy.    «.  bring  us  to  an  — ,  1. 2. 10. 

Edict.  «.  thy  own  — ,  1 1 1.6. 145  ; 
III.6.168. 

Edify.  V,  /.  he  himself  will  —  the 
duke,  1 1.3.5 2  ;  stay  and  — .  We 
will  — ,  II 1. 5.95,  98  {^used  here 
fantastically  =  *  instruct^  and 
^ be  instructed^). 

Eel.  n.  an  —  and  woman,  III.5. 
48.    See  TaiL 

E'er,  adv.  See  Ever,  1. 1.88 ;  where 
— ,  1.2.32  ;  1 1.2.33. 

Effect.  V,  t,  do  —  rare  issues  by 
their  operance,  1. 3.63. 

Eftsoons.  adv,  might  —  come  be- 
tween, III.  1. 12. 

Egg.    n.  II.3.74* 

Eighteen,    adj,  she  *s  — ,  V.2.31. 

Eighty.    adj\  —  winters,  V.  1. 108. 

Either,     distr.    pron,    1 1 1. 5. 50; 

III.6.23. 
Either,    adj,  —  way  Pm  happy, 

1 1.3.22. 

Either,   adv,  l.i.ig^;  1.2. 58;  IV. 

1.49- 
Eke.  adv.  (=  also),  the  Bavian  with 

long  tail  and  —  long  tool,  1 1 1. 5. 

132. 
Election.    ».  I  am  guiltless  of  — , 

(=  choice),  V.I. 1 54. 

Element,    n.  like  the  — s,  1. 3.61. 

Eleven.  adJ,  when  our  count  was 
each  IT-  IQo,  each  a  — ],  I.3.54 ; 
from  —  to  ninety,  V.1.130. 

Else,  adv,  (=  otherwise),  1 1.2. 
200;  II.5.61 ;  III.3.38;  III.4.9, 
26;  III.5.77,  106;  aught  —  to 
say  (=  more),  III.6.93 ;  1 1 1.6. 
127 ;  will  bear  the  curses  —  of 
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after  ages,  III.6.187;  III.6.260, 
302 ;  I  must  be  abroad  —  (= 
besides),  IV.i.iio  ;  IV.  1. 113  ;  IV. 
2.2  ;  V.1.42,  159;  V.2.75  ;  I  had 
no  end  in  't  — ,  V.3.75  ;  V.4.64. 
Elysium,    n.  thy  brave  soul  seek 

—  IQo,  Elizium],  V.4.95. 

'Em.  common  contraction  for 
them,  which  see,  1. 1.38;  I.4.28, 
35,36,37;  II.1.23,  26,44;  n.2. 
12,  13,  17,  24,  34,  65,  128,  251, 
264,  274  ;  1 1.3.2  ;  III.5.152  ;  IV. 
1.89,  100,  125,  126  ;  IV.2.25,  40, 
64,  65,  70,  114,  133,  134,  142, 
149,  152;  V.I.I,  7;  V.3.133;  V. 

4.15. 
Emblem,   n,  it  {sc,  rose)  is  the  very 

—  of  a  maid,  1 1. 2. 137. 

Emboss.  V,  t,  a  charging-stafT,  — t 
with  silver,  IV.2.140. 

Embrace.  «.  sweet  — s  of  a  loving 
wife,  II.2.30;  my — s,  III. 6.22. 

Embrace,  v,  /.  I  do  —  you  and 
your  offer  (2  =  accept),  III.1.93  ; 
I  —  ye,  III.6.300;  let  me  — 
thee,  V.I. 31. 

Emilia.  See'BEDjXj,  female  proper 
name,  II.5.49;  Ilf.1.4,  26;  III. 
6.126,  140,  272;   IV.3.11;  V.4. 

90,94. 
Emily.     See   Emilia.     II. 5. 52; 
111.1.16,76;  III.3.42,  44;  V.3. 
106,  III ;  V.4.49. 

EmiQous.  adj,  two  —  Philomels, 
V.3.124. 

Enamelled,  euij,  th'  —  knacks  o' 
the  mead  or  garden  (=  varie- 
gated), III.  1.7. 

Enclose,    v.  t.  would  —  thee,  III. 

1.30- 
Encompass.    v,t,  IV.  1.62. 

Encounter,  v,  t  — ed  yet  his 
better,  V.3.123. 

End.  n.  \,  (=  conclusion),  I.3.80 ; 
one   sure  — ,   1. 5. 14;    have  an 

—  of  it,  II.1.17;  III. 2.38; — of 
the  world,  V.2.72  ;  the  —  of  the 
combat,  V.3.78  ;  miserable  — , 
V.4.86 ;  in  whose  —  (=  at  the 
end  of '  a  day  or  two '),  V.4. 1 26. 

ii,  (=  purpose^  object)  who    did 
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propound  for  his  bold  — s, 
nonour  and  golden  ingots, 
1.2. 1 7  ;  I  had  no  —  in 't  else, 
V.3.75  ;  to  this  —  made,  V.4. 
64 ;  we  have  our  — ,  EpiL  15. 

liL  comes  on  —  {horse  rearing) 
V.4.67  ;  on  his  hind  hoofs  on 
—  he  stands,  V.4.77. 

iv.  (=  death)  the  law  will  have  the 
honour  of  our  — s,  II  1.6. 130. 

JBnd.  i.  V,  t,  ere  you  can  —  this 
feast,  1. 1.224;  make  me,  or  — 
my  fortunes,  II.3.22  ;  1 1. 3. 59  ;  — 
this  difference,  III.6.278  ;  IV.i. 
5,  25  ;  —  their  strife,  IV.2.3  ;  to 
—  the  quarrel  ?  Yes.  Would  I 
might  —  (intrans.  =  die)  first, 
IV.2.57. 
ii.  V,  I.  see  line  above. 

Ending,  n,  what  —  could  be  of 
more  content,  V.4.15. 

Endless,  adj,  it  were  an  —  thing 
Prol.  22  ;  1 1.2.79. 

Endowment,  n,  wise  nature,  with 
all  her  best  — s,  all  those  beauties 
she  sows  into  the  births  of  noble 
bodies,  IV.  2. 8. 

Endure,  v,  t,  who  —  \Qo,  endured] 
the  beaks  of  ravens,  1. 1.40;  II. 
6.10. 

Enemy,  ii.  I.2.109;  II.2.i96;the 
which,  to  you  being  — ,  cannot  to 
me  be  kind  Q  adj.).  III. 1.49; 
III.6.43,  75  ;  V.1.8,  21  ;  V.3.36. 

Enforce,  v.  t,  —  a  freedom,  II.  i. 
32 ;  till  I  may  —  my  remedy, 
1 1 1. 1. 1 23  ;  —  the  god  snatch  up 
{omission  o/^ to*),  IV. 2. 16. 

Engine,  like  an  —  bent  (=  like 
a  gun  cocked)^  V.3.42. 

Engraff.  v.  /.  *tis  not  an  — ed  mad- 
ness (=  superinduced  by  external 
influences.  See  Introd.  §  62),  IV. 
342. 

Enjoy.  V,  t,  I  — ed  a  playfellow, 
1.3.50;  to  —  her,  II.2.165;  I 
would  fain  —  him,  II.4.30 ;  III. 
1.122  ;  I  never  shall  —  her,  III. 
6.268  ;  they  cannot  both  —  you, 
1 1 1.6.27  5  ;  he  shall  —  her,  1 1 1.6. 
296 ;  may  you  never  more  —  the 
light,  IV. 1. 104. 


Ex^oying.  n.  the  —  of  our  griefs, 
1 1.2.60 ;  the  free  —  of  that  face, 
n.3.3. 

Enormous.  €uij\  corrector  of  — 
times  (=  rankt  plethoric^  degen- 
erate), V.1.62. 

Enongli.    adj.  I.3.92  ;  II.2.2,  121, 

229;    III.3.16;    1 1 1.6.62  ;    that 

will  never  be  —  {sc,  boiled),  IV. 

3.33 ;  V.3.7,  60. 
Enquire,    i.  v.  /.  when  I  — d  their 

names,  I.4.22. 
ii.  V.  i.  run  and  — ,  V.3.72. 
Enrich,  v.  /.  she  the  grave  — ed,  I. 

3.51. 
Entangle,  v.  /.  tied,  weaved,  — d, 

1.342- 
Enter,    i.  v,  t,  —  your    musite, 

III.1.97. 
ii.  v.i.  V.I.I,  7,  148. 
Enterprise,    n,  I.i.i6a 

Entertain,  v.  t  — *st  a  hope  to 
blast  my  wishes,  1 1. 2. 171. 

Enthrone,  v,  t.  keep  — d  in  your 
dear  heart,  1.3.1a 

Entice.  v,t,  —  a  miller's  mare, 
V.2.66. 

Entreat,  v.  i,  [Qo»  sometimes  in- 
treate].  I  am  — ing  of  myself 
to  do  that,  1. 1.206 ;  II.5.45  ;  III. 
3.13;  III.6.210;  if  she  — ,  V.2. 

17. 
Envious,    adj.  so  —  to  me,  1 1.2. 

265  ;  —  flint,  V.4.61. 

Envy.  n.  —  of  ill  men  crave  our 
acquaintance,  1 1. 2.90;  V.3.21. 

Envy.  v»  i.  do  such  a  justice  thou 
thyself  wilt  — ,  1 1 1.6. 15  5. 

Epitaph,  n.  and  had  their  —  the 
people's  curses,  1 1.2. 1 10 ;  soldiers 
sing  my  — ,  III.6.285. 

Equal,  adj.  —  with  Mars,  1. 1.228 ; 
his  mind,  nurse  —  (=  impartial), 
to  these  so  differing  twins,  1.3-32  ; 

your  — (=  peer),  lU.usS'f  of — 
sweetness,  IV.2.53 ;  the  gods 
have  been  most  —  (=  impartial), 
V.4.115. 
Equal,  adv.  they  are  —  precious 
V.I.  1 55. 
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Equally,   adv.  that  —  canst  poise, 

1. 1. 86;  1 1 1.6.224. 
Ere.    €uiv.  =  {be/ore)  weep  —  you 

fail,    I.1.95;     I.I. 224;     II.2.17; 

II. 3.42  ;     1 1 1. 1.98  ;     111.5.146; 

III.6.184;   IV.1.6;   IV.3.S4;  V. 

1.19  ;  —  long,  Epil,  15. 

Err.    V,  u  I.4.5  ;  never ing,  1.2. 

114. 

Errant,  adj.  each  —  step  beside  is 
torment,  III.2.34. 

Error,    n.  (=*  defect)  these  that  we 

count  — s.  IV. 2. 3 1. 
Escape,     n,  1 1 1. 2.22  ;  IV.  1.2,  50. 
Escape,    v,  i.  he  escapt^  IV.  1.2a 

Estate.  V.  1. 1  will  —  your  daughter 
in  what  I've  promised,  II.i.io. 

Et.    Lat,  Et  opus  exegi  quod  nee 

fovis  ira    nee     ignis,   1 1 1. 5.88. 
Skeat  En  opus.] 
Eternally,    cidv,  II.2.117. 
Eternity.  «.  constant  to  —  it  lives, 

ProL  14. 
Even,    n,  good  —  (=  evening)^ 

IV.I.II5. 
Even.    V,  t    —  each  thing  our 

haste  does  leave  (=  smoothe\ 

1.4. 1 1. 
Even,    adv,  (=  jusf)  not  to  be  — 

jump  (=  exactly)^  I.2.40 ;  —  as, 

1.3.90  ;  II.2.15,  56, 227  ;  111.5.5  ; 

IV.1.114;  iv.2.47;  IV.3.15;  V. 

1.29,  80 ;  V.2.87  ;  V.3.24  ;  —  he 
that  led  you,V.4.22  ;  V.4.80;  — 
very  here,  V.4.99 ;  V.4.1 18. 
Evening.    ^.11.4.19.    ^^^Even. 

Event,  n.  let  the  — ,  that  never- 
erring  arbitrator,  tell  us  (= 
resuU)^  1.2. 1 13. 

Ever.  adv.  1. 1.205  ;  for — ,  1. 3. 24; 
1.4.2;  II.2.4,  80,  115,  278;  II.3. 
83;  11.4.10,13;  II. 5.3,  33,  58; 
1 1.6.35;  1 1 1. 1.36,  37,  38;  1 1 1.6. 
184, 200, 246 ;  where  —  they  shall 
travel  —  strangers  to  one  another, 
III.6.255;  III.6.277  ;  IV.1.25, 81, 
115  ;  as  —  you  heard,  IV.  1. 133 ; 
IV.2.109;  IV.3.11,  47,  54;  V.2. 
33;  y. 3.22, 68, 109,  115;  V.4.25. 
5/^ E'er;  Ever-blinded;  What 
—  5  Where— ,&c 


Ever-blinded,  euij,  —  fortune, 
II.2.38. 

Every.  a^\  I.1.54,  183;  I.2.38, 
39  J  —  [0^*  fury]  innocent,  I.3. 
79;  II.2.98;  II.3.55;  II.4.27; 
III.1.99;  III.6.38,  220;  IV. 3.7, 
76;  V.2.14;  V.3.3.    5^^  Thing. 

Evil.    ft.  1.2.38,4a 

Eye.  n,  the  dread  —  of  holy 
Phoebus,  1. 1.45  ;  then  weaker 
than  your  — s  [Qo,  eies],  1. 1.67  ; 
our — s,  1. 1. 1 56;  Heaven's  good 
— s,  1.4- 13;  to  close  mine  — s, 
1 1. 2.93  ;  beshrew  mine  — s,  II.2. 
158;  II.2.169;  her  bright  — s 
shine  on  ye,  II.2.236  ;  bright — s, 
1 1.3.9  ;  II.4-11  ;  lived  in  her — s, 
[r=  st9ht\  1 1 1. 1. 29;  I  have  not 
closed  mine  — s,  III.2.27;  1*11 
cut  my  green  coat  a  foot  above 
my  knee.  And  III  clip  my  yellow 
locks  an  inch  below  mine  ^e  (= 
eye)y  III.4.20 ;  thy  twinkling  — s, 
III.5.117;  her— s,  III.6.169;  the 
misadventure  of  their  own  — s 
kill 'em,  III.6.i9o;by  your  own 
— s,  1 1 1.6. 205  ;  as  goodly  as  your 
own — s,  1 1 1.6.276;  an  — ,  of  what 
a  fiery  sparkle  and  quick  sweet- 
ness, IV.2.12  ;  —  as  heavy  as  if 
he  had  lost  his  mother,  IV.2.27  ; 
the  — s,  these  the  bright  lamps 
of  beauty,  IV. 2. 38  ;  the  circle  of 
his  — s,  IV.2.81  ;  his  ro  ding  — s, 
IV.2.108  ;  intemperate  surfeit  of 
her—,  IV. 3.61 ;  IV. 3.70;  V.1.21 ; 
from  his  globy  — s  had  almost 
drawn  their  spheres,  V.1.113; 
thy  rare  green  — ,  V.1.144;  of 
mine  — s  were  I  to  lose  one,  V.i. 
1 54 ;  mine  — ,  V.3.9 ;  —  and  ear, 
V.3.15;  kindle  their  valour  at 
your  — ,  V.3.30 ;  his  —  is  like  an 
engine  bent,  V.  3.4 1  ;  V.3.48  ;  one 
—  of  yours  conceives  a  tear,  V.3. 
137 ;  four  such  — s,  V.3.145 ;  close 
thine  — s,  V.4.96.  See  Black- 
eyed,  IV.  1.72  ;  Fair-eyed,  II. 
2.37;  II.5.29;  IV.1.8;  Gray- 
eyed,  IV.2.131  ;  Great-eyed, 
IV.2.20 ;  anick-eyed,  I.5.8 ; 
Ked-eyed,  II.2.21. 

Eye-glance,    n,  even  with  an  —  to 
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choke  Mars'  drum  and  turn  th' 
alarm  to  whispers,  V.i.Sa 

Example,  your  advice  is  cried  up 
with  — ,  1. 2. 13;  to  take  —  by 
her,  1 1.2. 147. 

Exceed.  L  v,  t  the  very  lees  of 
such,  millions  of  rates,  —  the 
wine  of  others  (=  surpass)^  1. 4. 
30 ;  that  nature  ne'er  — ed  nor 
ne*er  shall,  1 1. 3. 12. 
iL  V,  t\  wilt  thou  —  (=  ^xcel)  in 
all,  III.6.46. 

Sxcellentw  a^j.  II.3.53;  well  I 
could  have  wrestled,  the  best 
men  called  it  —  (^  =  excellently 
well),  ll.y,77  ;  III.5.150;  so  — 
a  beauty,  III.6.162;  III.6.286. 

Excess,  n.  —  and  overflow  of 
power,  1.3.4. 

Exclaim,  v.  t\  — ed  against  the 
horses  of  the  sun,  I.2.86. 

Execute,  v.  t  {=  perform)  to  — 
their  pre-ordained  faculties,  IV. 
3.62. 

Execution.  ;f.his  sports . . .  passed 
slightly  his  careless  — ,  I.3.29; 
let  us  put  it  in  — ,  IV. 3.88. 

Executioner,  n,  they  {sc,  the 
gods)  themselves  become  the  — s, 
V.4.122. 

Exegi    Lat.    See  Et,  III.5.88. 

Exercise,     v.t,  —  our  arms  (= 

practise  with  our  weapons),  II. 

2.18. 
Expectation,     n,   III.1.14;    V.3. 

105. 
Expel.    V,  /.  — s  the  seeds  of  fear, 

V.1.36. 

Expire,  v,  i,  ere  one  of  us  — , 
V.I.  19;  we  — ,  V.4.4. 

Express.  adj\  stand  for  —  will 
(=  explicit,  definitive  resolve), 
III.6.229. 

Extant,  adj.  She's  all  the  beauty 
—  (=  in  the  world),  1 1.2. 148. 

Extinct,  adj.  V.1.70 ;  I  am  —  (= 
without  radiance,  invisible),  V. 
3.20. 

Extravagant,  adj,  a  most  — 
vagary,  IV. 3.63. 


Extreme,  n,  a  settled  valour,  not 
tainted  with  — s  (=  violences), 
IV.2.101. 

Extremely,  adv.  II.2.206;  — 
loved  him,  II.4.15  ;  your  teeth 
wiUbleed— ,111.5.81. 

Extremity,  n,  —  that  sharpens 
sundry  wits,  makes  me  a  fool  (= 
dire  difficulty  or  peril),  I.1.118. 

Exulting,    n.  V.3.89. 

Fable,  v,  u  to  say  verity  and  not 
to  —  (=  tell  untruth),  III.5.105. 

Face.  «.  II.3.3  ;  n.5.21 ;  II.6.31; 
content  and  anger  in  me  have  but 
one— ,111.1.108;  111.6.186,188; 
what  a  sweet  —  has  Arcite,  IV.2. 
7  ;  IV.2.77  ;  of  a  —  far  sweeter, 
IV.2.95  ;  IV.2.98,  105  ;  Epil,  6. 
See  ^eckle-&cedy  IV.2.120; 
Bound-faced,  IV.2.135. 

Facto.    Lat.  ipso  — ,  V.2.37. 

FaciQty.  n,  the  — ies  of  other  in- 
struments, 1.2.68 ;  preordained 
— ies  {pfthe  senses),  IV. 3. 63. 

FaiL  n,  on  —  of  some  condition 
(=  non-fulfilment,  failure),  I.2. 
105. 

Fail.  L  v,u  1. 1.95  ;  1 1. 3.42  ;  oh 
state  of  nature,  —  together  in 
me,  III.2.31 ;  save  what  I  —  in, 
1 1 1.2.37  ;  ^Q  ccl  and  woman  .  . . 
will  either  — ,  1 1 1. 5. 50 ;  if  he  — 
{sc,  to  come),  1 1 1.6. 3  ;  [Edd,  for 
fall,  which  see"],  III.6.236. 
ii.  V,  /.  that  never  — ed  her  master, 

1 1 1. 5.27  ;  an  she  —  me,  III.5. 

46 ;  we  dare  not  —  thee.  III. 

6.305. 

Fain.  adv.  I  would  —  enjoy  him, 
1 1.4. 30  ;  you  would  —  be  at  that 
fight.  1 1 1.6.60  ;  you  would  —  be 
nibbling,  V.2.87. 

Faint,      adj.    maiden    pinks,    of 

odour — ,1.1.4;  III.3.7. 
Faint,     v,  i,  he  that  — s  now,  III. 

6. 1 21 ;    never  — ing  under    the 

weight  of  arms,  IV.  2. 129  {==flag^ 

quail). 

Fair,  adj,  bird  melodious  or  bird 
— ,  I.1.17  ;  wish  your  Womb  may 
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thrive  with  —  ones,  1. 1.27  ;  you 
were  that  time  — ,  1. 1.62  ;  not 
Juno's  mantle  — er  than  your 
tresses,  1. 1.63;  a  — boy,  1 1.2. 
120;  1 1.2. 1 23;  she  is  wondrous 
— ,  II.2.148;  your  —  cousin's 
company,  II.2.226;  1 1.2. 232, 
234 ;  11.3. 1 5  ;  a  cousin  —  as  he 
too,  1 1.4. 16;  —  gentle  maid,  II. 
4.24 ;  this  —  gentleman,  1 1. 5.32  ; 
her  —  birthday,  1 1. 5. 36 ;  her  — 
hand,  1 1. 5.37  ;  —  coz,  III.1.52; 
the  whole  week's  not  —  if  any 
day  it  rain  (=  fine)^  1 1 1. 1.65  ; 
a  —  foe  {r=just\  1 1 1.6.8 ;  1 1 1.6. 
1 8  ;  these  —  terms  (=  courteous), 
III.6.25;  the  —  Emilia,  III.6. 
146;  III.6.169;  —  hand,  III.6. 
197  ;  three  —  knights,  III.6.292  ; 
— and  knightly  strength,  1 1 1.6. 
295 ;  Palamon,  —  Palamon,  IV. 
i.8i ;  —  nymph,  IV.  1.86 ;  O  — , 
O  sweet,  I  V.I.  1 13;  the  wind  is 

—  {=  favourable),   IV.1.145;  a 

—  wood  {See  Wood),  IV.1.149  ; 
two  —  gawds  (=  pretty  toys), 
IV.2.53  J  their  — knights  ;  now, 
my  —  sister,  IV.2.67  ;  —  hopes, 
IV.2.99 ;  — er  promises,  IV.2. 
118;  young  —  feere,  V.1.116; 
this  —  token,  V.1.133;  he's  a 
very  —  one  (=  good),  V.2.46 ; 
very — hand  (:=  skilful),  V.2.58  ; 

—  hand,  V.2.86 ;  so  —  a  choice, 
V.2.92;  in  —  dwelling,  V.3. 55 ; 

—  Eniily,  V.3.106;  —  Emilia, 
V.4.94.    See  Fair-eyed. 

Fair.    adv.  — er  spoken  was  never 

gentleman,  II.4.20.     Qo.    faire. 

Edd,  fire  ^r  far^  IV.2.81. 
Fair-eyed,     adj,    the  —  maids, 

II.2.37 ;  —  honour,   II.5.29;  — 

Emilia,  IV.  1.8. 

Fairly,  adv*  so  we  may  —  carry 
our  cause,  III.6.259 ;  suits  — 
granted,  IV.  1.27. 

Faith,  affect  another's  gait,  which 
is  not  catching  where  there  is  — 
(=  self-reliance),  I.2.46  ;  puts  — 
in  a  fever  (=  trust,  steadfast-' 
ness),  1.2.66 ;  I.3.97 ;  seal  my 
vowed  — ,  II.  5.39;  out  with  't, 
— !  {exclam,  =  in  faith  /),  1 1 1. 3. 


33;  111.6.1,61,67, 163,196;  make 
my  —  reel  (=  resolve  waver), 
1 1 1.6.2 12  ;  my  virgin's  —  has  fled 
me,  IV.2.46;  — I  IV. 3.25  ;  in 
— ,  I  will  not,  V.3.29. 

Faithfully,  adv.  II.5.56;  III. 
543. 

Fall,  n,  the  —  o*  the  stroke,  1.2. 
113. 

Fall.  i.  v,i,  if  we  let  — ,  ProL 
15  ;  our  losses  —  so  thick,  ProL 
32  ;  fell  before  the  wrath  of  cruel 
Creon,  I.1.39;  1. 2. 73;  sometimes 
here  modesty  will  blow  so  far  she 
— s  for  it,  II. 2.145;  —  on  like 
fire  (=  attack),  1 1. 2.2 52  ;  three 
fools  fell  out  about  an  howlet, 
III.5.67  ;  let  —  the  birch,  III.5. 
no ;  am  I  — en  much  away,  III. 
6.66;  that  day  the  three  kings 
fell,  1 1 1.6.7 1  ;  his  weary  soul  that 
— s  [in  battle]  may  win  it,  1 1 1.6. 
99;  if  I—,  Iil.6.104;  III.6.178, 
225 ;  if  I  —  from  that  mouth  I  — 
with  favour  (=  die  by  commatid 
of),  1 1 1.6. 282  ;  a  hair  shall  never 
— of  these  men,  1 1 1.6.287 ;  grudge 
to  —  (=  die).  III. 6.297;  IV.i. 
102 ;  —  for  me,  I V.2.4 ;  —  un- 
timely, IV.  2.69 ;  Stage  Dir,  p.  90; 
V.I. 169  ;  V.3.3.  5  ;  fell  to  what 
disorder,  V.4.66 ;  fe/l  off  his  head, 
V.4.80.  Peculiar  use  =  fail: — 
I  tie  ye  to  your  word  now,  if  ye 

—  in  it,  1 1 1.6. 236 ;  let  it  not  — 
again.  Sir,  1 1 1.6.272.  (.5V^  Notes.) 

ii.  v.  /.  (=  drop)  cherries  shall 
their  sweetness  —  upon  thy, 
I.1.178.  See  Crest-fallen, 
1 1 1.6.7. 

False,  adj,  1 1.2. 173,  209;  — st 
cousin,  III. 1.37;  III.5.51  ;  — r, 
1 1 1.6. 142  ;  Venus  I've  said  is  — , 
V.4.45 ;  — ,  but  never  treacherous, 

V.4.93- 
Falsehood,    n,   II.2.230;  it  is  a 

—  she  is  in,  which  is  with  — s  to 
be  combated  (==  delusion),  IV.  3. 
81,  82. 

Fame.  «.  your  —  knolls  in  the 
ear  of  the  world,  I.1.133  ;  doughty 
dismal  — ,  III.5.114 ;  as  noble  as 
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ever  —  yet  spoke  of,  III.6.277; 

—  and  honour .  .  .  should  clap 
their  wings,  IV.2.21  ;  their  — 
has  fired  me  so,  IV.2.153.  See 
Report,  1 1. 1.26. 

Fame.  v.  /.  my  — d  work,  ProL 
20 ;  they  are  — d  to  be  a  pair  of 
absolute  men,  II.1.25. 

Family,    n,  II.2.82. 

Famish,  v,  /.  delay  commends  us 
to  a  — ing  hope,  I.1.167. 

Famous,  never  went  more  —  yet 
twixt  Po  and  silver  Trent,  ProL 
12. 

Fan.  O  —  from  me  the  witless  chaff, 
ProL  18.    See  Wind-fanned. 

Fancy,  n,  i.  (=  love)  is  gone  after 
his   — y    1 1 1.2.2  ;    the   bent    of 
woman's    — ,  IV.2.33 ;    what    a 
mere  child  is  — ,  IV.2.52 ;  pro- 
claimed your  — ,  V.4.1 18. 
VL  (=  imagination)  she  continues 
this  — ,  IV. 3.42 ;  our  reasons 
are  not  prophets  when  oft  our 
— ies  are,  V.3.103.    See  After. 

Fantastical  adj,  he  *s  as  — ^  IV. 
3. 1 1. 

Far.  adv,  II.2.144;  II.3.43;  II. 
5.5;  III. 1. 16;  III.6.62;  so  — 
from  what  she  was,  I  V.1.39  ;  IV. 
1.54,  99;  from  —  off,  IV.i.ioo; 

—  worse  {Qo,  for],  IV.1.119; 
IV.2.20,  95;  V.2.7,  72.  See 
Fair,  IV.2.81. 

Farce,  v.  /.  she  — s  every  business 
withal,  IV. 3.7. 

Fare,    v,  1.  so  it  — d  long  between 

these  kinsmen,  V.3.128  ;  how  do 

things  — ,  V.4.45.   See  FareweU. 
Farewell.    I.1.167,  219,  225;  1.3. 

i;  11.2.178,276;  II.6.37;  III.i. 

98,     123;    III.3.51  ;    III.6.106; 

V.1.32,  34;  V.3.36;  V.4.19,  92. 
Farther,    adv,  the  apprehension, 

which  still  is  —  off  it  \yar,  father. 

See  Notes],  V.1.37. 

Fast,    adv,  —  by,  1 1.6.6. 

Fat.    n,  all  the  —  's  i'  the  fire, 

1 1 1.5.39. 
Fat.    adj,  mine  host  and  his  — 
spouse,  1 1 1.5. 1 28. 


Fat.  V.  /'.  I  lay  — ting  like  a  swine 
{'=  fattening) J  1 1 1  .a  1 2. 

Fate.    ff.  I.I. 165;  I.2.102;  1.3.4 1 ; 

my  stars,  my  — ,  IV. 3.49. 
Father,    n.    II.2.36,   81  ;    II.4.3; 

1 1.5.6,  8,  22,  58;  11.6.9,26,37; 

III.2.22;  III.4.16;   you  — s  are 

fine  fools,  V.2.28;   V.2.33,   80; 

V.4.3.    See  Farther,  V.  i  .37. 

Fatuus.  LaL  we  have  been  — 9 
and  laboured  vainly,  III.5.41. 

Favour,  n,  hung  with  the  painted 
— s  of  their  ladies,  II.2.H  ;  now 
and  then  a  —  and  a  frisk,  III.5. 
30;  I  fall  with  — ,  1 1 1.6.282; 
about  his  head  he  wears  the 
winner's  oak,  and  in  it  stuck  the 

—  of  his  lady,  IV.2.138. 

Favour,  v,  t.  if  you  but  — >  III. 
5.102. 

Favourite,    n,  a  — 's  glass,  1.2. 55. 

Fear,  n,  this  is  the  —  we  bring, 
ProL  21;  II.2.189;  III.1.60; 
hath  grief  slain — y  III.2.5;  IV. 
1.50;  the  seeds  of  — ,  and  the 
apprehension  which  still  is  farther 
off  [var,  father  of]  it,  V.1.36; 
seasoned  with  holy  — ,  V.1.149. 

Fear.     i.  zf,  /.  draw  thy  — ed  sword, 

1. 1.48;  1.2.43;  one  that  — s  not 

to  do  harm,  1. 2.71 ;  we  —  the 

gods  in  him,  1. 2.94 ;  1 1. 2.4,  ^44 ; 

III. 3.9,  51  ;  III.6.125;  only  this 

— s  me  (=  /tightens),  1 1 1.6. 129. 

See  AU-feared,  V.  i .  1 3. 

ii.  v,i,  1 1 1.3.3  ;  — ,  he  cannot,  he 

shows  no  such    soft  temper, 

IV.  2. 102. 

FearfiiL    adj.  O  grief  and  time, 

—  consumers,  you  will  all  devour 
{==  terrible),  1. 1.70;  I  am  cruel 

—  (=  very  frigiitened),  Epil,  3. 

Fearless,    adj,  IV. 2.80. 

Feast.  «.  keep  the  —  full,  I.i. 
220 ;  the  —  s  solemnity  shall 
want  till  your  return,  1. 1.22 1 ; 
1. 1. 224;  V.I.  102. 

Feat,  n,  praise  my  —  in  horse- 
manship, II. 5.13;  give  me  lan- 
guage such  as  thou  hast  showed 
me  —  (=  action),  1 1 1. 1.45  ;  force 
and  great  — ,  V.1.43. 
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Fee.  H,  that  neck  which  is  my  — , 
1. 1 . 1 98  (=  possession). 

Feeble.    iufj\  II.2.216. 

Feed.    i.  v,  t.  — s  the  lake  with 

waters,  IV.  1.87 ;  you  talk  of — ing 

me  to  breed  me  strength,  III.i. 

119. 

ii.  V. /.  II.2.241  ;  II.3.10;  III.2.19. 

FeeL  v,  /.  who  cannot  —  nor  see 
the  rain,  being  in  it,  I.1.120; 
what  thou  — 'st,  I.1.181  ;  1 1.2. 19, 
158,  178;  III.3.18;  III.6.8,  36; 
say  \Jfitlt  compassion,  1 1 1. 6.21 2  ; 
1 1 1.6.27 1  ;  l^e  has/r//,  IV.2.96. 

Feere.  n.  his  young  fair — y  V.i. 
116.    •$>/ Play-feere,  IV.3.79. 

Fell,  adj,  might  call  —  things  to 
listen  (=  terrible) f  III.2.15. 

Fellow.  «.  a  —  {contemptuously) 
false  as  thy  title  to  her,  1 1.2. 172  ; 
a  pretty  — ^  II.3.68;  II.3.71  ;  a 
suing  — ,  IV. 3.48.  See  Play- 
fellow. 

Fexnale.  adj,  [Qo.  f email]  thy  — 
knights,  V.I.  140. 

FeriL    See  Fire,  III.5.52. 

Ferry.  «.  a  piece  of  silver  on  the 
tip  of  your  tongue,   or  no  — , 

IV.3.17. 
Ferula,    n,  humble  with  a  —  the 
tall  ones,  I II. 5. 11 2. 

Fescue,  n.  put  a  —  in  her  fist 
(obscene),  II.3.34. 

Fever.  «.  IQo.  feavour],  1. 2.66 ;  I. 
4.42. 

Few.  adf,  1 1 1. 5. 1 03;  he  had  not 
so  —  last  night  as  twenty  to 
despatch,  IV.1.135;  being  so  — 
and  well-disposed,  IV.2.122. 

Fidius.    Lat.  medius  — ,  III.5.11. 

Fie.    inter/.  II.2.205  ;  1 1 1. 5.1. 

Field,  n.  the  foul  —  of  Thebes, 
I.1.42  ;  I.1.99 ;  in  the  —  to  strike 
a  battle,  II.2.254;  —  of  com, 
II.3.78  ;  —  {0/  battle),  III.1.21 ; 
to  you  I  give  the — ,  IV.2.150; 
havoc  in  vast  —  (sc.  of  battle), 
V.i.Si ;  —  (0/ tourney),  V.2.100. 

Fierce,  adj.  — st  tyrant,  V.1.78; 
—  sulphur,  V.4.64. 


Fierceness,    n.  (of  tigers),  V.  i  .40. 

Fiery,  adj.  [Qp.  fyry]  —  horses, 
II.2.19;  —  mind,  II.5.22;  eye, 
of  what  a  —  sparkle,  IV.2.13. 

Fifl^een.    adj.  1 1. 4.7. 

Fight,  n.  — s  \yar.  frights],  I.4. 
40 ;  you  would  fain  be  at  that  — 
(=  mode  of  fighting),  III.6.60; 
the  loves  and  — s  otgods,  IV.2. 

24;    IV.2.III. 

Fight,  v.i.  fought,  1.2. 19;  they 
hsivt  fought  out  together,  I.3.40 ; 
III. 1.68;  III.6.12.  63,  loi,  154; 

—  about  you,  III.0.221  ;  what  he 
— s  for,  IV.2.97;  IV.2.143;  V.I. 
15  ;  V.4.99.    See  Sight,  V.2.103. 

Figure,  n.  no  — s  of  ourselves 
(=  images,  =  children),  II.2.33  ; 
by  a  —  (sc.  of  speech),  1 1 1. 5. 5  ; 
utter  learned  things  and  many 
— s.  III. 5.15;  sweetly  by  a  — 
trace  and  turn  boys  (in  dancing), 
III.5.21 ;  III.5.107  ;  thespoilmg 
of  his  —  (=  body,  see  Introd. 

§  65),  V.3.S9. 
Filch.    V.  /.  to  —  affection  from 
another,  II.2.212. 

File.    n.  — s,  II.6.7;   so  he  had 
this  — ,  1 1 1.2.8  ;   food  and  — s, 
1 1 1.3.2;  1 1 1.3.48  (=  instrument 
for  filing.) 

File.  n.  the  —  and  quality  I  hold 
I  may  continue  in  thy  band  (= 
rank),  V, I. idi. 

File.  V.  t.  these  impediments  will 
I  — off,  III.1.85. 

FiUi.    Lat.  III.5.137. 

FilL    v.t.  1.5.5. 

Find.  v.t.  we  shall  — ,  I.1.213; 
1.2.32  ;  go  and  —  out^  1-4.6;  II. 
2.28,  99,  108,  184;  II.4.7;  II.5. 
57,58;  II.6.14;  III.1.45;  III.4. 
12;  III.6.21,  49,  109,  III,  182, 
189;  IV.1.47,  69;  IV.2.33,  133; 
V.2.29,  40,  77;  V.3.26;  which 
superstition  here  — s  allowance 
(=  is  believed  in),  V.4.54. 

Fine.    adj.  a  —  frog,  III.4.12 ;  a 

—  song  ?  Oh,  a  very  —  one, 
IV.  1. 105  ;  a —  young  gentleman, 
IV.1.117;  a  —  man.  IV.1.119; 
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great  and  —  art  in  nature,  IV.2. 

123; — fools,  V.a.28;  V.2.so,7a 
Finely,   adv.  V.a.48  ;  perfume  me 

— ,  V.2.89 ;  V.2.9S. 
Fmger.    ».  1. 3.43  ;  gout  bad  knit 

his  — s  into  knots,  V.  i .  1 1 2. 
Piniah.     v.i.  V.1.18. 
Fire.    n.  faU  on  like  — ,  Il-X-iji ; 

all  the  fat's  i'  the  — ,  III.S.39  ; 

a  —  iU  take  her  (See  Notes),  III. 

5.52;  ihe  circle  of  his  eyes  show 

—   [_Qo.   faire],  wiihin   him   (= 

tfiiiil,  courage),  IV.2.81  ;   stand 

in   — .    IV.3.36;    IV.3.46i    new 

— ,  V,l.69;   V.1.91;   —   in   flax, 

V.3.93  ;   —  malevolent,  V.4.63 ; 

hot  horse,  full  of  — ,  V.4.65. 
Fire.    v.  t.  their  fame  has  — d  me 

so  {=exciled),  IV.2.IS3- 
First,     adj.  Prol.  6,  16 ;  —  nature 

(=  primava[),  1.1.82;  your  — 

thought,  I.1.13S;  II.3.161,  1621 

11.4.22;   ni.3.9,«:  III.5-I22; 

1II.6.S3;  ]V.2.76,9o;  V.3.126. 
First,    adv.  1.2. 14;  11.2.168,169, 

196;  III.6.82,  209;  IV.2.57;  V. 

2.20,  22!    V.4,50,  99,  117-    See 

Firat-bom. 
Fiist-bom.     adj.    Primrose,    — 

childofVer,  1.1.7. 
Fish.    K.  as  asprayes  do  the  — , 

1.1. 138. 
Fiah.    *.  i.  he  that  will  —  for  my 

least   minnow,   let  him  lead   his 

line  lo  catch,  1.1. 115. 
Fishanniin.    n.  {Qo.  fisher  men], 

IV.  1.64. 
Fist.    n.  11.3.34- 
Fit.     «.  her  ancient  —  of  jealousy, 

1.2.22;  V.2.10,  II. 
Fit.    adj.  none  —  for  the  dead, 

1. 1.141  ;  — t'sl  time,  1. 1.169  ;  II. 

2.241  ;  all  dues  —  for  the  honour, 

II.5.61;  III.6.34;  — tokillthee, 

111.6.44;  III.6.171  ;  anything  — 

for  my  modest  suit,  111. 6.235; 

red  lips,  after  fights,  are  —  for 

ladies,  lV.2.in. 
Fit.    v.t.  rU  — thee,  III. 5.S81  if 

you  feel  yourself  not  — ting  yet. 


III.6.36;     IV.2.ISI  ;     — S    it    to 

every  question,  IV.3.7 ;  well  she 
knew  what  hour  my  fit  would 
take  me  .  .  .  And  when  your  fit 
comes,  —  her  home,  and  pre- 
sently, V.i.ii. 

Fit  adv.  Artesius,  that  best 
knowest  how  to  draw  out  —  to 
this  enterprise  the  primest  for 
this  proceeding  .  ,  .  forth  any 
levy  our  worthiest  instrtmients, 
1 .  1 . 1 6a  \_Dyce  reads  draw  out,  fit, 
&'c.,  making  fit  an  imperative, 
but  the  true  coHsiruction  would 
rather  appear  lo  bias  in  the  text; 
fit  to  =  suitably  f<ir\ 

PivB.    adj.  IV.2.ri6. 

Fix.  V.  t.  1  — t  my  note  (=  ob- 
served), 1.4.19;  ''3''  — ^  l*^ 
liking  on  this,  IV.3.5G;  should 
be  so  — ed  on  one,  V.3.145. 

Flame.  «.  skipt  thy  — ,  V.1.87 ; 
—s,  V.1.91. 

Flama.  v.  i.  whom  — ing  War 
doth  scorch,  I.1.91 ;  to  blow  the 
nearness  out  that  — s  between  ye, 
V.I. 10. 

FlBvina.  \Qo.Y\s.y\A\,fem.nam*, 
I-3-S4.  84- 

Flax.    n.  fire  in  — ,  V.3.98. 

Flee.  V.  i.  my  virgin's  faith  has 
jled  me,  IV.2.46. 

Fleah.  «.  the  way  of  —  (=  car- 
nally), V.2.35. 

Flinch.  V.  i.  does  she  —  now, 
111.5,52. 

Fling,    v.t.  11.2.239;  111.5.17. 

Flint    envious  — ,  V.4.61. 

Flinty,    adj.  —  pavement,  V.4.59. 

Flirt.    See  Flurt, 

Float.  V.  i.  a  vessel 't  is  that  — s 
but  for  the  surge  that  next  ap- 
proaches, V.4.B3. 

Flood,  n.  sought  the  —  (=  mater), 
IV.1.9J. 

Flouriah.  n.  [Qo.  florishl  (jc.  of 
trumpets).  Stage  Dir.  Prol.  1; 
V.4.137:  EP'I-  18. 

Flourish.  V.  i.  m.ikc  a  cripple  — 
with  his  crutch,  V.1.82. 
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Slow.  n.  our  general  of  ebbs  and 
— s  (i.e.  /^  moon),  V.1.163. 

Flow.    See  0*er— . 

Flower.   «.  I.3.66;  II.2.119;  work 

such  — s  in  silk,  1 1.2. 127  ;  1 1.2. 

135,  149,  235;    in.1.9;  — s  to 

bury    you,     IV.  1.78 ;     IV.1.85; 

pick  — s  with  Proserpine,  IV.  3. 

21  ;  IV.  3.72  ;  queen  of  — s.  V.i. 

45  ;   I,  a  virgin  — ,  must  grow 

alone,  unplucked,  V.1.167 ;   the 

—  is  fallen,  V. 1. 169.    See  Fresh 

— B,  IV.i.Ss. 
Flowery,    adj.    — May,  1 1.5.51. 
Fluently,    adv,  —  persuade  her 

to  a  peace,  III.5.87. 
Flurt.   V.  t.  now  — ed  by  Peace  for 

whom  he  fought,  1.2. 18. 

Flutter.    V,  i.  Stage  Dir,  p.  88. 

Fly.  n,  a  wren  hawk  at  a  — ,  V. 
3.2. 

Fly.  v.i,  but  from  it  — ,  1. 1.24; 
clamours  through  the  wild  air 
— ing,  1.5.6 ;  the  angry  swine 
fliesy  1 1.2.50 ;  wind  upon  a  field 
of  com,  curling  the  wealthy  ears, 
never  /lew  (sc,  swifter),  1 1. 3. 79  ; 
would  —  were  they  not  tied.  III. 
1.68;  III.6.30;  I  must  not  — 
from  it,  1 1 1.6.42  ;  ^ew  the  light- 
ning, 1 1 1.6.84. 

Foe.  n.  quick-eyed  pleasure's  — s, 
1.5.8 ;  a  fair  — ,  1 1 1.6.8  ;  a  bene- 
ficial— ,  1 1 1.6.22;  royal  german 
— s,  V.1.9. 

FoiL    n,  P.  is  but  his  —  (=  con- 

trast\  IV.2.26. 
Foison.    n.  the  teeming  Ceres'  — , 

V.1.53. 

Fold,    n,  forty  thousand  — ,  I.4.36. 

Follow.  V.  t.  Pro/,  2;  I.1.211, 
22 1 ;  1.2.9, 1  ^  5  (=  *  imitate,  obey '; 
quibbling),  I.2.50,  51,  52;  how 
his  longing  — s  his  friend,  I.3.27, 
73  ;  — s  thy  sister  (=  attends  on), 
1 1 1.6. 145  ;  he  should  —  his  rash 
oath  (=  execute,  fulfil),  IV.i.io ; 
mothers  — ing  the  dead  cold 
ashes,  IV.2.5 ;  V.4.39. 

Follower.    «.  —  of  thy  drum,  V.i. 

57. 


Folly,    n,  III.4.3;  III.6.107. 

Fond,  adj,  to  be  —  upon  another's 
way  of  speech,  1. 2.46. 

Food.  //.  valiant  uses,  the  —  and 
nourishment  of  noble  minds,  II. 
2.52;  II.6.7;  III.2.26;  III.3.2. 

FooL  n.  Extremity,  that  sharpens 
sundry  wits,  makes  me  a  — ,  I.i. 
119;  11.2.120,216;  111.3.12,42; 
III.5.67,  79,  131;  IV.2.34;  V.2. 
28.    .^>^  Innocent,  IV.  1.40. 

Foolish,    adj,  nice  and  — ,  V.2.79. 

Foot.  «.  lie  *fore  bride  and  bride- 
groom's//?^/, I.1.14  ;  set  —  upon 
this  kingdom,  1 1. 2. 248;  a  — 
above  my  knee,  III.4.19  ;  whose 
great  _/2f^/,  1 1 1. 5.1 24  ;  screwed  his 
square  feet  round,  V. 1. 1 1 1.  See 
Leaden-footed. 

Foot.  v,t,  come  forth  and  —  it 
{::=  dance),  III.5.137. 

For.  prep,  Prol.  2  ;  —  pity's  sake, 
1. 1.25  ;  1. 1.26;  now  —  the  love 
of  him,  29,  30,  32,  38  ;  take  some 
note  that  —  our  crowned  heads 
we  have  no  roof,  1. 1.52,  58  ;  who 
is  a  servant  —  the  tenor  of  thy 
speech  [5.  C.  W.  read  io],  1. 1.89, 
97,  116;  none  fit  —  the  dead, 
I.I. 141,  161,  170,  181,  184,  195, 
200,  209,  214;  I.2.19;  peace 
might  purge  —  (=  because  of) 
her  repletion,  I.2.24,  38,  84,  99, 
no;  laid  out  —  purchase,  1.2. 
Ill  ;  1.3. 12  ;  —  ever,  24,  35»  7 At 
9^  93;   1-4.2:  — -  our  sake,  39, 

45  iQ^-  for»  ^^'  ^^^^3  I  I-4-49 » 
II.1.3,  20;  II.2.4,  10,  39,  108, 
158;  would  I  were,  —  all  the 
fortune  of  my  life  hereafter,  yon 
little  tree  (=  in  exchange  for), 
II.2.37;  II.2.227,  241,  254,  261, 
266 ;  1 1.3.2,  3,  41,  48,  49i  72,  76 ; 
II.4.30;  II.5.28,  61,64;  II.6.2, 
14,  22,  37;  III.1.93,  io4i  "8; 
111.2.5,6,8,19;  III.3.12,  23,35, 
42,  44,  53;  III.4.22,  25;  III.5. 
12,  145,  150;  III.6.16,  48,  58,  92, 
99,  no,  114,  ii5>  168,  I75i  183, 
184,  188,  211,  229,  235i  241,  245, 
247,  251,  261,  269,  287  ;  I  keep 
close  —  all  this  (=  in  spite  of)^ 
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IV.  1. 1 28 ;  be  all  gelt  —  musicians 
(=  to  make),  IV.1.131  ;  —  the 
tackling  (=  with  regard  to\  IV. 
1. 143;  IV.2.2;  faff  —  me  {= 
becimse  of),  I V.2.4 ;  run  mad  — 
this  man  (=  on  account  of),  IV. 
2.12;  IV.2.154;  IV. 3.16;  V.I. 
I  If  153;  —  honesty  (=^  because 
of),  V.2.21 ;  —  the  subdued  (= 
with  reference  to),  V.3.131;  the 
scene  's  not  —  our  seeing  (= 
///?r),  V.3.134;  V.4.14,25,  83, 
117,  128,  132,  135;  ^>V.  13,  14. 

For.  conj,  ProL  9,  22;  1. 1.2 18, 
228;  1.2.7,  54 »  I.3-6i ;  II.1.30; 
II.2.138,  145,  272;  II.6.7;  III.i. 
118;  III.2.22;  111.4.16,19;  III. 
6.105,  i8o,  181,  184,  238,  271  ; 
IV.1.4,  7,36,  63,  112,  122,  123; 

IV.2.47,  92,  107,  154;  IV. 3.12, 
68;  V.1.99,  117  ;  V.2.8,  79,  122  ; 
V.4.13,  60. 

Forbid.  v,t.  Heaven  — ,  man, 
IV.1.138. 

Force,  n.  at  once  subduing  thy 
—  and  thy  affection  (=  military 
prowess),  1. 1.85  ;  I.1.194;  if  you 
grant  not  my  sister  her  petition 
in  that  — ,  I.1.201 ;  the  — s  you 
can  raise,  I.1.213;  V.1.43. 

Force,  v,  /.  1 1 1.6. 21  ;  can  —  his 
cousin,  1 1 1.6.294  ;  V.1.83,  100. 

Fore.    prep.  =  Afore  or  Before. 

1. 1. 14, 146  \Qo,  for]  ;  I.4.49  ;  III. 

5.108  ;  IV.1.75  ;  V.I. 143  ;  V.3.37. 
Forego,    v,  t.  all  the  actions  that 

I   have  foregone  (=  performed 

hitherto)^  or  futurely  can  cope, 

I.I. 173. 
Foreborse.    the  —  in  the  team, 
1.2.59. 

Forest.     II.2.47. 

Forfeit,    v,  t,  —  an  offence  (= 

neglect  to  act  on  the  offensive), 

V.3.63. 

Forget.  v,t,  111.6.223,257;  IV. 
3.9;  V.4.68. 

Forgive.  III.1.76;  III.6.98;  V. 
4.93,  12a 

Form.  ;/.  O  my  petition  was  set 
down  in  ice,  which  by  hot  grief 


your 


uncandied,  melts  into  drops ;  so 
sorrow,  wanting  — ,  is  pressed 
with  deeper  matter  (=  defifUte 
expression)^  I.1.108;  take  — , 
I.I. 152. 

Form.    v./.  to  —  me  like 
blazon,  1 1 1. 1.47. 

Former,    adf  IV.3.84. 

Forth,  adv.  press  you  — ,  our 
undertaker,  1. 1.73;  — and  levy, 

I.I. 162;  cull— ,1.1.169;  m-3-3; 

III.4.22;  III.5.137;  IV.3.89; 
from  —  blue  clouds  (sc.  forth 
from),  V.1.54. 

Fortunate,  adj,  that  —  bright 
star,  1 1 1.6. 146. 

Fortune,  n,  I  have  heard  the  — s 
(=  misfortunes),  I.1.C6 ;  —  at 
you  dimpled  her  cheek  with 
smileSf  1. 1.65  ;  ill-dealing  — ,  I.3. 
5;  1.3.93;  1.4.36;  II.2.38,  57, 
63,  209,  237»  252;  II.3.22;  III. 
1.15,  24;  III.4.16  ;  tell  your  — , 
III. 5.78;  111.6.16,125;  — ,  whose 
title  is  as  momentary,  as  to  us 
death  is  certain,  V.4.17  ;  tott'ring 
— ,  who  at  her  certain'st,  reels, 
V.4.20;  V.4.112. 

Forward,  adv,  I.1.130,  131,  217; 
II.2.122,  126;  111.5.1^  98. 

FouL  adj,  the  —  fields  of  Thebes 
[Qo.  fowle],  1. 1.42  ;  before  the 
street  be  — ,  I.2.58  ;  III.5.51 ; 
all  —  means,  V.4.71  ;  the  — est 
way  (=  most  indecenf),  V.1.123. 

Foul-m.outbed.  cuij,  —  against 
thy  law,  V.1.98. 

Found.    See  Well-found,  1 1. 5.27. 

Founder,  v,  /.  —  the  best  hobby- 
horse (=  cause  to  break  down), 
V.2.52. 

Four,    adj,  IV.  1.99,  128;  V.2.104; 

V.  3.145. 

Fourteen.  ^'.  a  lass  of — (j^.  win- 
ters), V.I.  109. 

Frame,  n.  this  machine  or  this 
—  {=  design),  III.5.113. 

Frampall.    adj.  now  to  be  —  (= 
fr award)  [Qo.  Generally  writ/en 
frampold],  1 1 1. 5. 57. 
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Freckled,    adj,  —  Nell,  III.5.27. 
Freckle-fiEkced.    adj,  IV.2.120. 
Free.     odL  as  worthy  and  as  —  a 

lover,  II.2.180;  II.3.3;  11-4.31; 

III.1.27  ;  III.6.235  ;  V.1.73. 

Free.     v./.    — d  of   this    plight, 

1.4.34. 

Freedom,  n,  enforce  a  —  out  of 

bondage,  II.1.S2;    use   thy  — , 

1 1.2.200;  gave  me  —  once,  V. 
4.24. 

Freely,    adv.  I  —  lend,  1. 1. 198. 

Freeman,  n,  to  become  a  —  (= 
be  at  liberty)^  II.6.24. 

Freeze,  v, «.  —  in  my  saddle  (= 
stick  closely),  II.5.48;  the  de- 
ceiving part  — s,  IV.3.38. 

Fresh,  adj,  —  water  flowers  [the 
compound  seems  to  be  fresh- water 
flowers,  not  fresh  water-flowers], 
IV.1.85.    Comp,  — er,  III.1.5. 

Fret.  V,  I.  the  sharp  rowell,  which 
he  — s  at  rather  \<Qo.  freats],  V. 

4.70. 
Friend,  n,  I.3.19, 27 ;  — s'  behests, 
I4.40;    —  (=    lo7fer\  II.1.15; 
II.2.8,   81,   183,   189,  209,  231 ; 

II.3.60,  63;  11.5.49;  in.5.34, 
80 ;  your  person  I  am  — s  with, 
111.^39;  III.6.142,  297;  I  am 
— s  again,  III.6.300;  III.6.306; 
soldier's  —  (=  sword),  I  V.2.88 ; 
IV.2.91,  149,  154;  IV.3.57; 
young  sir,  her  —  (=  lover),  IV. 
3.66 ;  V4.23 ;  call  your  lovers 
.  .  .  whom  I  adopt  my  — s,  V.4. 
124.  See  Unfriended,  V.3. 
141. 

Friend.  v,t,  both  Heaven  and 
earth  —  thee  for  ever  (=  be- 
friend), 1.4.2. 

Friendship,  n,  II.2.114, 173  ;  III. 
6.103,  202. 

Frieze,  adj,  most  coarse  —  ca- 
pacities (=  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth  : 
thence,  common),  1 1 1. 5.8. 

Fright,  n,  — s,  fury  {See  Notes], 
1.4.40. 

Frisk,    n.  a  favour  and  a  — ,  III.5. 

30. 


Friskin.  n,  the  pranks  and  — s  of 
her  madness  (=  vagaries),  IV.  3. 
70. 

Friz,    name  of  country-girl,  1 1 1. 5. 

25. 
Frog,    n,  would  I  could  find  a  fine 
— ,  III.4.12. 

From,  prep,  Prol,  18,  19,  31 ;  I. 
1.24,  45,  176,  203,  223 ;  1.2.56, 
73;  1.3.76,92;  1.4.4,38;  1 1. 1.40; 
II.2.50,  56,  57,  72,76,  85,  95,212, 
263;  III.1.80;  III.4.13;  III.5. 
59,  60,  115;  1 1 1.6.30,  84,  2S2  ; 
IV.1.54,  88;  IV.2.22;  V.I.24; 
you  must  not  —  her  [ellipsis  of 
verb},  V.2.105 ;  this  miserable 
prince,  that  cuts  away  A  life  more 
worthy  —  him  than  all  women, 
V.3.143,  &c. 

Frown,    n,  IV.2.86. 

Frown,    v,  i,   IV.2.136;    to  bury 

what  it  — s  on,  V.3.46. 
Fruit,    n,  II.2.235;  bring  her  — , 

1 1.2.240. 

Frustrate,  v,  t.  to  —  striving  (= 
to  prevent  swimming),  I.2.9. 

Frying,    n,  — ,  boiling,  IV. 3.27. 

Full.  adj.  —  of  bread  and  sloth, 
I.I. 158;  keep  the  feast  — ,  I.i. 
220 ;  world's  a  city  —  of  straying 
streets,  I.5.15  ;  a  —  promise,  II. 
1. 12;  1 1.2. 1 28; — offire,V.4.65; 
her  —  poise,  V.4.81. 

Fully,    adv,  IV.  1.5. 

Funeral,  n.  the  —  of  Arcite,  V. 
4.126. 

Funeral    adj.  —  songs,  III.6.247. 

Furnish,  v.  t,  I'll  see  you  — ed 
(=  supplied),  1 1.5.44  ;  — t  with 
your  old  strength,  1 1 1.6. 37. 

Further,  adj,  beyond  —  requiring, 
1.3.26. 

Further,  adv,  I.2.4  ;  I.3.1  ;  talk 
—  with  you,  1 1 1.3.7;  IV. 3.24; 
V.3.1,  II. 

Fury.  Fights,  —  [See  Notes],  I.4. 
40 ;  let  your  — ,  Uke  meeting  of 
two  tides,  1 1 1.6.29. 

Futurely.  adv,  actions  that  I  have 
foregone,  or  —  can  cope,  I.1.174. 
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Ghain.  n,  our  —  but  life  and  weak- 
ness, 1.2.12  ;  the  —  o'  th'  mar- 
tialist,  1.2.  i6;  I.3.29. 

'Oaixist.  See  Agt^inst.  II.3.9; 
1 1 1.6. 1 63;  perfume  me  finely 
—  the  wedding  (=  fy  the  time 
the  wedding  takes  place\  V.2.89 ; 
V.3.8. 

Gait.  «.  another^s  —  (=  manner 
of  walking)^  I.2.45. 

GalL  «.  suffer  the  —  of  hazard  \Qo. 
gaule],  1 1.2.66;  the — ed  travel- 
ler, 1 1 1. 5. 1 29. 

Gallant,  n.  brave  — s  of  war 
(perhaps  =  men-of-war),  1 1 1. 5. 
01  ;  you  jolly  — s,  II 1. 5.63. 

Gallop,  v.i.  — s  to  the  time  of, 
V.2.54. 

GamboL    n,  shell  do  the  rarest 

— s,  1 1 1.5.75. 
Game,    n,  i.  — s  of  honour,  1 1.2. 10 ; 
1 1. 3.63,  65  ;  fortune  did   play  a 
subtler  — ,  V.4.113  (=  contest  of 
skill), 

ii.  we  in  herds  thy  —  (=  guarry), 
V.I.  132. 

Gammon.    «.  —  of  bacon,  1  V.3.32. 

Gan3nnede.  pr.  n,  wanton  — ,  IV. 
2.15. 

Gap.  n,  rather  than  a  —  (=  hitch) 
should  be  i'  the  business,  I.4.8. 

Garden,  n.  1 1.2. 1 1 8,  2 1 8, 234, 270 ; 
1 1 1. 1.7  ;  her  —  house  (=  arbour), 
IV.3.48. 

Garden-house.  5^^  Garden.  IV. 
348. 

Garland,  n.  won  the — s,  II.2.16; 
1 1.3.8 1  ;  V.1.43  ;  my  wheaten  — 
[Qo,  gerland],  V,i.i59  ;  the  price 
and  —  to  crown,  V.3.16;  wear 
the  —  {sc.  Emilia),  V.3.130. 

Garment,  n,  his  baser  — s,  1 1. 5. 
24;  III.1.85. 

Gather,    v,  /.  i.  to  —  mulberries, 
I  V.I. 68;    I  V.I. 78;    I    shaU   be 
— ed  (=  wedded),  V.1.170. 
ii.  —  how  I  should  tender  yoij  (= 
infer),  V.1.24. 

Gaud,  n,  having  two  fair  — s  (= 
toys)  of  equal  sweetness,  IV. 2. 5 3. 


Gaudy,    euij,  —  shadow,  II.2.103. 

Gaiuxtlet.  n,  use  your  — s,  III.6.64. 

Gaze.  vJ,Xo — against  bright  arms, 
1 1.2.35;  tQ  —  upon  my  mistresSy 
III.1.117. 

Geld.  V.  t.  they  must  be  all  gelt  for 
musicians,  IV.  1. 131. 

General  n,  our  —  of  ebbs  and 
flows  (=  Moon),  V.I.  163. 

General,  adj,  the  cry  was  — ^ 
V.3.81. 

Generous.  adj\  —  bond  (=  hon-- 
ourable),  1.2.50 ;  in  —  terms.  III. 

1.54. 
Gentility,    n,  for  pit/s  sake  and 
true  — *s,  1. 1.25. 

Gentle,  culj*  —  cousin,  II.2.70; 
1 1.2. 1 36;  II.3.15;  fair  —  maid, 
1 1.4.24 ;  —  uses  {=^  gentlemanly 
accomplishments),  n.5.7 ;  the 
void'st  of  honour  that  e'er  bore 
'  —  token  (=  looked  like  a  nobly 
bom  man),  III.1.37;  III.6.112; 
V.2.43 ;  V.424. 

Gentleman,  n,  II.2.222 ;  II.4.1. 
21;  11.5.6,32;  III.1.57;  III.6. 
303;  IV.1.117;  IV.3.57;  V.2.44; 
EpiLiZ. 

Gentle^<eis.    n,  1 1 1. 1.48. 

Gently  i  adv,  1 1.2. 138;  1 1 1. 1.36; 
I  V.2.28 ;  A.  is  —  visaged,  V.341. 

Georg^.  {name  of  a  ship  :  spoken 
ofas*he'),llLS'S9- 

Geraldo.  pr,  n.  — ,  Emilia's  school- 
master, I  V.3. 1  o.    See  Gerrold. 

German,  cuij,  you  royal  —  foes 
(=  kindred),  V.1.9. 

Gerrold.    pr,  n.  Master  — ,  1 1 1. 5. 

22.    See  Geraldo. 
Get.    i.  V,  i,  —  you  and  pray  the 
gods,  1. 1.208. 

IL  V,  t.  to  —  the  soldier  work,  1.2. 
23;  II.2.232;  11.425;  III.i. 
80;  III.3.52  ;  if  we  can  —  her 
dance,  III.5.74  ;  where  gofst 
thou  this,  III.6.54;  rU  — 
mercy,  1 1 1.6. 192  ;  got  your 
pardon,  IV.1.19;  to  be  got 
away  (==  persuaded  to  go 
away),  IV.1.102;  let's  —  her 
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in,  IV.1,147;  V.2.107;  — her- 
self some  part,  V.3.36  (=pro- 
cure,  obtain);  He's  weW  got, 
sure  {^=begetteH,boni),  11.^.24; 
—  many  more  such  prisoners 
and  such  daughters  (in  double 
ttme  :  =  '  obtain '  ami '  beget '), 
11.6^38  i  have  gat  maids  with 
child,  IV.3.3S. 
Oift  n.  — s,  1.3.15. 
Glp>7.    M.  a  changeling  to  him,  a 

mere  — ,  1V,243' 
Qird.    v.t.  girt  with  garlands,  II. 

3.81. 
CHrl.    «.  III.6.34;  V.I.79- 
Oirth,    «.  the  stony  — s  of  cities, 
V.i.JS  (.•=   fortifications') ;    — s 
break,  V4.74  {o/a  horse's  saddle). 
GiTO.  V.  t.  Prel.  a,  13  j  —  us  the 
bones,  1.1.49!  — s  me  such  la- 
menting,l.i.57. 1481 149;  1-4-26; 
1  am  — n  out  (^=  reported)  to  be, 
11.14  J    11.1.41;  gave   me    life 
\ferhaps  we  should  read  gave  my 
=  dedieaUd],  n.5.7;    11.5.3:1; 
in.l.44,  72.  98,  1041   ni.3.28; 
ni.S43,  4S.  78,  93,  144:  g^'v' 
his  faith,  in.6,i  (=  promised)  ; 
111.6.69,101,181,197;  I  — eon- 
sent,  11I.&279,  305;   IV.1.23;  1 
^av/myear.lV.i.s?  {_=^  listened) ; 
IV.1.1SO!    IV.3.59;   V.1.47,  60, 
7i,i27iI3a;  V.2.19,45;  V.3.32; 
— s  the  prejudice  of  disparity, 
V.3.87,  108,  109,  132  i  V.4.12, 24, 
17, 46, 67,  88,  98,  106,  107,  115. 
OiTor.   /(.y-areaaoble— ,11.5.38. 
Glad.  adj.  III.3.20;  V.2.9I ;  most 
—  00  t,  V.4.29,  33,  13a    Comf. 
GlAddar,  III.3.21. 
Glad.    V.  t.  to  —  our  age,  II.2.34. 
Glads,    n.  a  small  —  cut  by  the 

fishennen,  IV.1.64. 
Glanc«.    «.  JwBye— ,  V.1.80. 
Olaoce.    V.  t.  —  their  eyes,  V,3.6i. 
Olaai.    n.  i.  {=^  mirror)  dear  —  of 
ladies,   1. 1.90    [go,    glasse,    see 
Glawy,  l.i.iiiy,   scissor'd  just 
to  such  a  favourite's  — ,  1.2. 55. 
ii.  (=  hour-glass)  the  —  is  running 
now,  V.1.18. 


Qliater.     v.  i.  our  stars   must  — 

with  new  iire,  V.1.69. 
Glob7.    adj.  his  —  eyes,  V.1.113 

{said  of  the  swollen  eyes  of  an  old 

Glory.    «.  boot  and  — ,  I.J.70 ;  V. 

4-43- 
Gloas.     m.  —  of  youth,  I.a.j  (= 

freshness,  brightness). 
Glove,    n.  the  next  — s  that  I  give 

her  shall  be  dogskin,  in.5,45. 
Glue.    V.  t.    which  being  — d  to- 

gabct  (:=  joined),  III.5.119. 
Go.     V.  i.  a.  poet  never  ii/eHt  more 

famous  yet,  Prol.iH   1.1.1,103, 

104,152,171  ;  we  are —ing about, 

1. 1. 196  ;  1  will  see  you  — ne,  l.i. 

218;  1.2.14;  to  —  tiptoe,  1.2.57  ; 

I.2.g8;  1.4.6;  — to!  leave  your 

Pointing,  11. 1.51  ;  —  forward 
=  continue  speaking),  11.2,126; 
n.2.269,  271,  Z7S;  II.3.Z0,  31, 
42,  60 ;  —  along  (=  accompany), 
JI.3.69,  74;  his  face,  methinks, 
— es  that  way  (=  resembles  that), 
11,5.21;  n.s-S3,  59;  III.1.117, 
120;  in.2.1,  21  ;  Iir.3.40:  III. 
4.11,23;  111.5.16,39,58,86,98; 
you  swore  !  -went  beyond  (i= 
excelUd)  all  women,  III.6.206; 
IV.i.6s,  67,  68,  123;  I  may  — 
look  (=  Ido^t  know),  IV.2.S2; 
IV.2.IS2,  154;  may  —  upon  's 
legs,  IV. 3.12;  IV. 3.25,  29;  V.I. 
37,  41,  68,  157;  V.Z.Z7,  73, 102, 
107  ;  V.3.28,  71  ;  —  to  law  with 
(=  contend  against),  V.3.99 ;  V. 
3.134;  V.4.S8,  136;  Epil.  5. 
God.  «.  Oh,  I  hope  some  — ,  I.i. 
71,  72;  1.1.208  ;  1.2.83,  94;  th' 
impartial  — s,  i.4.4 ;  a  —  s  view, 
1.4.21  ;  red-eyed  —  of  war,  II.2. 
21  ;  temples  of  the  — s,  11. 2.23  ; 
11.2.59,94,  108  ;  fit  for  the  — s  to 
feed  on,  n.z.241 ;  near  — s  in 
nature,  II.2.244;  n.3.13,  58: 
III.6.98,  257;  IV.1.48;  IV.2.16, 
25  ;  V.I.I  ;  the  aU  fear'd  — s,  V. 
1. 13 ;  V.I, 15  ;  the  —  of  our  pro- 
fession {=  Mars),  V.1.38 ;  v.3 
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38;  —  s  lid,  V.3.96;  V. 3.107, 
116;  V.4.9,  II,  36,  43,  86,  100, 
115;  the  — s  my  justice  take 
from  my  hands,  V.4.120. 

Ooddeas.  n.  II.2.1341  I35i  164; 
V.1.71,  74;  soft  sweet  — ,  V.i. 
126 ;  bow  before  the  — ,  V.1.135. 

Godlike,  iufj,  —  honours,  1. 1.30 ; 
(=  divim)  power,  V.1.89 ;  show 
i'  th'  world  too  — •,  V.3.1 18. 

Gold.    n.  the  staflf  of  — ,  I V.2. 1 1 5. 

Gold.  adj.  —  buttons  on  the 
boughs,  1 1 1. 1.6. 

Golden.    adj\  —  ingots,  1.2. 17. 

Good,  adj,  —  play,  ProL  3;  — 
manj  Pro/.  17;  1. 1.32;  sword 
that  does  —  turns  to  the  world, 
1. 1.49  ;  this  —  action,  I.1.102; 
I.I. 129,  147,  170,  226,  233;  1.2. 
71  ;  1.3.6  ;  1.4.2, 13  ;  II.2.20, 124, 
143,  211,  266,  273;  11.3.13,  35; 
II.4.24;  111.1.65,  75,  112;  sit 
down,  and  —  now  (=  £^ood 
friend),  Ul.3-9 1  111.3-17,21,22; 
III.4.11;  III.5.77,  143;  in.6.3, 
16,  17,  54,  61,  65,  72,  77,  232  ; 
IV.1.3,  17,  18,  24,  25,  30,  31,  43, 
115;  IV.2.6,  154;  IV.3.45,  76; 
done  any  —  upon  her  (subst.  = 
deneji/  to  her\  V.2.1 ;  V.3.10,  27, 
loi,  108,  122,  129;  V.4.6;  — 
night,  —  creature,  V.4.34;  V.4. 
97;  EpiL  18. 

Goodly,  adh  (=  handsome),  II. 2. 
228;  1 1.4.8  ;  —  mothers,  1 1 1.6. 
245;  III.6.276. 

Gtoodness.  n,  and  of  thy  bound- 
less —  take  some  note,  I.1.51  ;  a 
main  —  (=  benefit),  II.2.63 ;  II. 
4.24;  II.5-35;  ni.6.138;  IV.i. 
22 ;  many  will  not  buy  his  — 
with  this  note  (=  this  defect 
causes  many  to  refuse  to  buy  such 
a  horse,  though  otherwise  excel- 
lent), V.4.53. 

Gout,  n,  the  —  had  knit  his 
fingers  into  knots,  V.1.112;  — 
and  rheum,  V.4.8. 

Governor,  n.  store  never  hurts 
good  — s  (=  managers),  1. 3.6. 

Gown,  n,  1 1.2. 128;  my  wedding 
— ,  IV.  1. 109. 


Grace,  n,  human  — ,  I.1.144;  the 
— s  of  our  youths  shall  wither, 
1 1.2.27  ;  thy  noble  — ,  III.5.123 ; 
petition  of  — ,  IV.3.7  ;  V.1.94; 
ne  looked  all  —  and  success,  V. 
3.69;  the  —  of  the  contention 
(=  victory),  V.4.108;  give  — 
unto  the  funeral,  V.4.125. 

Grace,    v,  /.  — d  her  altar,  V.4.105. 

Gracious,  adj,  her  signs  were 
— ,  V.I.  173. 

Grain,  ii .  a  —  of  honour  they  not 
o'erweigh  us  (=jot),  V.4.18. 

Grand,  adj.  I.1.164;  —  decider, 
V.1.63. 

Grandgiuurd.  ft.  You  care  not  for 
a  — ?  No,  no,  we'll  use  no 
horses,  1 1 1. 6. 5 8. 

Grant,  v,  t,  1. 1.200;  III.6.180, 
235;  IV.1.27;  V.1.71,  159. 

Grape,  n.  is  as  a  ripe  — ,  ruddy, 
IV.2.96. 

Grasp,  v.t,  —  our  good  swords 
in  our  hands,  II.2.2ia 

Grateful,  adj,  odours  which  are 
—  to  the  sense,  IV.3.74. 

Grave,  n.  I.1.149 ;  she  the  —  en- 
riched, I.3.51 ;  your  household's 
— ,  1.5. 1 1 ;  the  next  way  to  a  — , 
1 1 1.2.33;  1 1 1.6.284. 

Grave,  v,  /.  his  brow  is  — d,  and 
seems  to  bury  what  it  frowns  on 
(=  furrowed.  Word-play  on 
grave  and  bury),  V.3,46.  And 
see  Crave. 

Gravity,  n,  a  bold  — ,  IV.2.21 ; 
induce  stale  —  to  dance,  V.1.85. 

Gray.  adj.  attend  for  —  ap- 
proach ers  (=  aged),  V.4.9. 

Gray-eyed.  He's  — ,  which  yields 
compassion  where  he  conquers, 
IV.2.131. 

Grease,    n.  usurer's  — ,  IV.3.31. 

Ghreat.  adj.  I.2.21,  85;  I.3.2,  13, 
34,  94;  1.4.14,  46;  Hi. 3;  II-2. 
107;  III. 5.124;  III.6.119,  152; 
IV.  1.6,  53;  IV.2.89,  118,  123; 
IV.3.56,  58,  86;  V.1.43,  60,  62, 
102,  129;  V.4.46.  Comp.  —  er, 
1 .  1 . 1 7  2  ;  I V.  2.62,  92.  Super  I. 
— est,  II.5.14. 
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Great-eyed.    adj.  —  Juno,  IV.  2. 

20. 
Greatness,    n,  of  such  a  virtuous 

— ,  II.2.259. 

Chreen.    <idj.  — tree,  II.3.39;  III. 

4.19  ;  —  songs  of  love  {=^  youth" 

/u/),lV.^.';i ;  turned—  Neptune 

into  purple,  V.1.50;  thy  rare  — 

eye,  V.1.144. 

Greise.  n,  they  stand  a  —  above 
the  reach  of  report,  1 1. 1.27.  S^e 
Notes. 

Grey.    S^  Gray. 

Griel  «.  O  —  and  Time,  Fearful 
consumers,  you  will  all  devour, 
1. 1.69;  hot  —  (=  warm  tears)y 
I.I. 107;  1.1.109,123;  a  capital — , 
I.I. 123;  what  — s  our  beds,  I.i. 
140 ;  1. 1. 168 ;  —  and  Ignorance, 
II.2.55;  our  — s,  II.2.60,  189; 
your  — s  (=  grievances)^  III.i. 
54;  in  me  hath  —  slain  fear, 
111.2.5. 

Grieve,    v.  1.  II.4.27. 

Grievous,  adj,  —  punishment, 
IV.3.38. 

GrixL  v,i,  showing  the  sun  his 
teeth,  — ^ning  at  the  moon,  I.i. 
100. 

Groan,  v,  i.  —  under  such  a  mas- 
tery, I.1.231 ;  1 1 1.3.35  ;  mothers 
that  have  — ed  for  them,  1 1 1.6. 
245. 

Groom,  n,  I  met  your  —  (= 
husband)^  1. 1 .6 1 .  And  see  Bride- 
S^oom,  V.4.127. 

Gross,    adj,  III.1.46. 
Ground.    «.  i.  (=  earth)  cry  from 
under — ^Prol,  18;  but  touch  the 

—  for  us  no  longer  time,  1. 1.97 ; 
a  patch  of  — ,  II.6.33  J  trod  thy 

—  (=   territory);    knees    shall 
grow  to  the  — ,  1 1 1.6. 192. 

ii.  {=  basis)  theirs  has  more  — y 
1.3.56. 
Ground-piece.    «.  the  —  of  some 
painter,  I.i.  122.    See  Notes. 

Grow.  V,  i,  oxlips  in  their  cradles 
— ing,  1.1. 10;  II.2.43,  66,  149; 
1 1 1.0.6 ;  my  knees  shall  —  to  the 
ground  but  I'll  get  mercy,  1 1 1.6. 


192;  IV.  1.89  ;  V.I. 168;  Lord, 
how  y'  are  — n !  my  Palamon  I 
hope  will  —  too,  V.2.94,  95  ;  love 
that  — s  while  you  decav,  V.3. 1 1 1 ; 
grew  (sc.  to  the  saddle),  V.4.75. 

Grudge,    v,  t.  nor  shall  he  —  to 

faU,  1 1 1.6.297. 
Guard.    «.  both  upon  our — s.  III. 

6.29;  1 1 1.6. 1 22.  A nd  see  Qmnd- 

eruard,  III.6.58. 
Guard,    v,  /.  my  cause  and  honour 

—  me,  1 1 1.6.92. 
Guess.  ?/.  /.  1 1 1 . 1. 109  [Qo.  ghesse] ; 

IV.2.91. 
Guide.    V,  t,   — s  his  arm,  IV.2. 

102. 
Guiltless,    adj,  —  on't,  III.1.15; 

I  am  —  of  election  (=  innocent 

0/  choice),  V.I. 1 54. 

Guilty,    adj,  bear  a  —  business, 

1 1 1. 1.90;  murder  whereto  she  *s 

— ,  V.3.28. 
Gum.    n,  balms  and  — s,  1. 5.4. 
Gyve.    n.  quit  me  of  these  cold 

— s,  1 1 1. 1.72 ;  the  jingling  of  his 

— s,  III.2.14. 


interj,  1 1.2. 134;  ye  know 
what  wenches,  — I  II.3.39;  — » 
boys,  heigh  for  the  weavers,  1 1. 3. 

49- 
Habit.    See  Bride-habited,  V.i. 
150. 

Hail.  «.  all  — !  .  .  .  a  cold  be- 
ginning, 1 1 1. 5. 100;  V.1.77. 

HaiL    V,  i,  well  — 'd,  III.5.63. 

Hair.  ^  a  —  shall  never  fall  of 
these  men,  III.6.287;  his  — 
hangs  long  behind  him,  IV.2.83. 
See  Black-haired,  1 1 1. 3.3 1 ; 
Hard-haired,  I  V.2.104;  White- 
haired,  IV.2.123. 

Hairbell  {Skeat^for  her  bells  of 
other  Edd,  In  his  Etym.  Diet, 
Skeat  gives  the  other  spelling. 
Harebell,  remarking  that  *Uhe 
spelling  Hairbell  savours  of 
modern  science,  but  certainly  not 
of  the  principles  of  English 
etymology  "].    — s  dim,  1. 1.9. 
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Hairworth.    k.  a  black  one,  owing 

not  a  —  of  white,  V.4.S1  (^jot: 

the  worth  of  a  hair). 
Hall    pron.  —  bis  own  heart,  IV. 

1.141  IV.339- 
Hal£    adj.  this  —  hour,V.2.4;  — 

sights  saw  that  A.  was  no  babe 

{^^  half-blind,  tand-blind people), 

V.3.95. 
Half    adv.  IV.1.47  j  V.a.3. 
Balf-aigbl    See  Half,  adj.  V.3. 

95- 
Halloa.    V.I.  (=  shoui),  II.2.48; 

111.2.8,  9  [00.  hallowdj. 
Hallow.    V.  I.  — ed  clouds  [sc.  of 

incense],  V.  ..4. 
Hallowing,   k.  (=  sh«uliii^,lU. 

I.  St.  dir. 
Halt.     V.  i.  (^  walking  lamely), 

not  — ing  under  crimes,  V.4.10. 
Hand.    H.  L  hold  out  your  helping 

—s,Prol.  a6i    I.1.165;    1.2.57, 

S2  ;  our  — 3  advanced  before  out 
earls,  1.1.112!  1.3-3' 1  II-2.24> 
87.  93,  3'li  11-5-57  i  ni.i.32> 
39.  75-  98;  in.s.78;  III.6.97, 
lol,   102,   197,  302;    IV.1.93;  if 


V.3.84,    109;   V4. 
91,  III. 

ii.  (=  handwriting)  a  very  fair  — , 
V.2.S8. 
Handaome.  adj.  a  young—  man, 
II.4.14;  a  wondrous  — woman, 
11.5.20;  —  pity,  IV.1.9;  the 
house  raade  — ,  IV.1.79;  young 

—  men,  IV.2.3i  a  young  — 
wench,  Epil.  6. 

Bang.  V.  I.  —  your  shield  afore 
yourhea.rt,  1,1.196;  youdisAuHg 
with  the  painted  favours,  II. 2.1 1  ; 

—  for'tafterwards,II.2.266;  111 
be — ed, II. 3.72;  —him,  II. 3.73  ; 
to  be  — ed  for  his  escapte,  111,2. 
12;  111.2.30;  thereby — s  a  tale. 
III. 3.41 ;  his  hair — slongbehina 
him,  IV.2.83  1  sword  hung  by  a 
curious  baldrick,  IV.2.86 ;  — ,  or 
drown  themselves,  IV.3,29;  must 
be    — ed    to-morrow,    V.2.80J 


seemed  with  strange  art  to  — , 

V.4.79. 
Hanging,    n.  by  night  that  seek 

out  silent  —  (=  /apestry,  arras), 

111.5.127. 
Haplj.   adv.  1.2.51  [_Qo.  happely], 

1-3-73. 
Happ«n.    V.I.  V.3.S. 
Happinaaa.    j»,    II.3.13  (=  gvod 

luci),  II.3.8J. 
Happy,     adj.    11.3.22 ;     11.4.33  i 

11.5.9.    Comp.  Happier,   lll.t. 

Harbinger.    «.    [Qo.  Herbinger] 

spring-time's  — ,  with  her  bells 

dim,  1.1.8. 
Hard.    adj.    heart,  now  —    and 

harsher,  1. 2.25  ;  —  oppressor,  II. 

2.84;     —    language,    III.I.I06; 

III.6.76,     kept    down  with  — 

meat  and  ill  lodging  (=  imsuffi- 

dent),  V.2.97. 
Hard.    adv.    it    goes  — ,  I    see, 

EpU.  5. 
Hard-halrod.    adj.  — and  curled, 

thick  twined,  1V.2.I04. 
Hard-liearted.    adj.  II.2.122. 
Hardly,    adv.  make  —  one  the 

wimier  (^^  with  difficulty),  V.3. 

130. 
Hardy,    adj.  nor  be  so  —  ever 

to  take  a  husband,  1. 1. 204;  — 

youths,  II. 2.10;  IV.2.80. 
Hare.    «.    mad  as  a  March  — , 

111.5.73. 
Hark.    inUrj.  III.1.108;  III.2.4; 

V.3.S6,  93. 
Harm.   n.  to  do  — ,  I.3.71 ;  V.3.66. 
Harmleas.    adj.  a  —  distemper, 

IV.3.2. 
Harsh,   adj.  —  to  large  confessors 

(=«t/w<r),  V.I.104.    Comp.—tT 

than  strife  or  war,  I.2.25. 
Haate.    n.  since  that  our  theme  is 

— ,  1.1.215;  our  —  does  leave 

imperfect,    I.4.12;     IV.1.51 ;    a 

cursed  —  {Qo.  hast]  you  make, 

V.4.41. 
Haaten.    v.  t.  —  the  success,  IV, 
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Hate.  v,t  1 1.2.23,  70;  cursed 
man  that  — s  his  country,  1 1.2. 
201 ;  my  father  ever — d,  II.5.58. 

Have.  V,  /.  and  aux,  ProL  10 ; 
1. 1.29,  52,  56,  72,  78,  87,88;  1 
had  as  lief,  I.1.102  ;  I.1.129,  140, 
141,  143,  194,  207  ;  I.2.18,  39,82, 
90;  1.3.41,69,74,80;  1.4.28,36; 
II.1.7,  12,  14,  17;  11.2.128,157, 
181,215,252,  262,  267;  II.3.16, 
20;  II.3.30,  71;  11.4.9,  16;  II. 
5.54,  62  ;  1 1 1. 1.85,  108,  no,  112, 
121;  111.2.8,13,15;  111.3.11,16, 
20,  21,  22,  24,  37;  111.5.24,96; 
III.6.77,  87,  116,  130,  172,  179, 
197,  219,  230,  263  ;  IV.  1.28,  120, 
121  ;  IV.2.7,  10,  14,  35,  53 ;  I 
A/id  rather  both  (=  /  would), 
IV.2.68;  IV.2.142;  IV.3.19,  26, 
28,51,58,71,86;  Va.6,  77,79; 
youth  .  .  .  Aava  \sing.  subj.  and 
plur.  verb.  See  Notes],  V.1.86 ; 
V.I. 106,  116,  120,  158;  V.2.12, 
23 ;  you  —  me  {==■  understand), 
V.2.35  ;  V.2.55,  61,  64,  65, 83,85, 
92,  94 ;  V.3.2,  45,  75,  79 ;  gods 
would  —  him  die  a  bachelor,  V. 
3.1 17 ;  V.4.4, 6, 16,85, 1 14 ;  EpiL 
10,  12, 15. 
ii.  seemingly  intrans.  use  of  have: 

—  wim  ye,  boys,  II.3.27 ;   —  at 

thy  life!  III.6.131. 

Havoc,  n,  whose  —  in  vast  field, 
V.1.51. 

Hawk^    n,  I  could  have  kept  a  — 
{mark  of  a  gentleman),  1 1. 5. 11  ; 
.  a  — ,  and  her  bells  were  cut  away, 
III.5.70. 

Hawk.  V,  i,  see  a  wren  —  at  a 
fly  (=  pursue  like  a  hawk),  V. 
3.2. 

Hawthorn,  adj,  your  —  house, 
III.1.82. 

Hay.    «.  —  and  provender,  V.2. 

59. 
Hazard,    n,  the  gall  of  — ,  1 1.2.66  ; 
your  personal  —  (=  risk),  V.  i  .74. 

Hazard,  v,  /.  if  I  —  thee,  and 
take  thy  life  (=  put  thee  in  dan- 
ger), 1 1.2.204. 

pron,  ProL    17,  23,  28,  29; 
I.1.29, 43,  60,  67,  68,  69,  72,  73, 
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87,  88,  89,  91,  92,  93,  99,  100, 

105,  109,  114,  115,116,   154,  157, 
158,   182;    I.2.18,  62,  72,  85,  et 
passim.    See  His,  Hixnselfl 

Head,  n,  our  crowned  — s,  1. 1.52  ; 
advance  it  \sc,  sword]  o'er  our 
— s,  1. 1.93 ;  a  dove's  motion  when 
the  — *s  pluckt  off,  1. 1.98 ;  1. 3.32, 
71  ;  wished  upon  thy  — ,  I.4.3  ; 
II.2.214,  217  ;  lose  his  —  (=  be 
decapitated),  III.6.296;  chaplets 
on  their  — s,  IV.  1.73;  lose  your 
—  to-morrow  morning,  IV.  1.77  ; 
his  — *s  yellow  (=  hair),  IV.2. 
103 ;  IV.2.137  ;  as  ever  struck  at 
— ,  V.3.109;  V.4.78,  80. 

HeaL  v,  t,  — 'st  with  blood,  V.1.64. 

Health,  n,  1.2. no;  to  your  — , 
III.3.12;  III.6.38;  IV.1.34. 

Heap.    «.  a  —  of  ruins,  1 1.3. 1 9. 

Hear.  i.  v.t.  this  child  —  be  a 
hiss,  ProL  16 ;  you  shall  — ,  ProL 
27;  — and  respect  me,  1. 1.26; 
1. 1.28,  56;  I  — d  them  reported 
to  be,  II.1.28;  II.2.42,  III;  II. 
4.18;  111.1.61,96;  III.2.11 ;  III. 
3.32,53;  III.5.93;  111.6.83,210; 
I  V.I. I,  3,  15,  56,  66,  115,  133; 
IV. 3.44 ;  which  never  — d  scurril 
term,  V.1.147;  V.3.9,  123;  V.4. 
26. 
ii.  v,i.  III.5.15;  IV.1.29. 

Hearing,  n,  when  it  came  to  — 
(=  to  be  heard),  III.6.1 1  ;  my  — 
will  be  punished  (=  ^ense  of  hear- 
ing), V.3.7. 

Heart,  n.  my  lord  is  taken  —  deep 
with  your  distress,  1. 1.105  [Pro- 
bably we  should  read  Heart-deep, 
adverb"] ;  I.1.117, 128  ;  hang  your 
shield  afore  your  — ,  I.1.197; 
charitable — ,1.1.25;  I.2.62;  our 
hands  advanced  before  ic^  fur- 
ther than)  our  — s,  1.2. 112 ;  your 
dear  — ,  I.3.11  ;  I.3.16 ;  the  high 
throne  in  his  — ,  I.3.96  ;  II.4.17  ; 
1 1. 5.62  ;  pay  it  to  the  —  of  cere- 
mon y  (=  utmost) ,  1 1 1 .  i  .4 ;  honest 
— ,  1 1 1.6. 1 97  ;  half  his  own  — , 
I V.  1 .  1 4 ;  come,  weigh,  my  hearts, 
cheerily  {nautical  expression  = 
comrades),    IV.1.144 ;     IV.3.37 ; 
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the  — s  of  lions  {=  C0urttgt),y.i. 
39;  mine  innocent  true — ,  V.i. 
134;  on  the  sinister  side  the  — 
lies,  V.3.75 ;  thy  worthy  manly 
— ,  V,4.86,  87,  Se^  Sweetheart, 
III.5.148;  Staut-he&ited,  11.6. 
9;  IV. 3.130;  HoDsat-hearted, 
11.6.15  ;  Soft-hearted,  IV.2. 
147  ;  Strong-hearted,  V.1.8 ; 
Haiden  -  hearted,  V.I.151  ; 
Hard-hearted,  1 1.3. 1 13 ;  Kerry- 
hearted,  11.3. 151. 

Hearty,  adj.  a  good  —draught, 
III.3.17. 

Heat.  M.  the  — s  are  gone  to- 
morrow (^=  the  incitements  to  do 
thedeed),  1.1.153. 

Heat.    V.  t.  a  — ed  lion,  1V.3.S3. 

Heaven,  m.  1. 3.64  ;  I.4.1 ;  — 's 
good  eyes,  1.4.13;  11.2.134;  11-4- 
19;  lll.l.lii;  III.3.45;  III.4.4; 
111.6.156;  for  — 's  sake,  111.6. 
351  ;  pray  —  it  hold  so,  IV. 1. 16; 
IV.i.88i  —  forbid  man,  IV.i. 
113;  IV.3.6 ;  a  promontory 
pointed  in  — ,  IV.2.23;  dew  of 
— ,  V.4.103.  0/tea  in  plural, 
Heavens  :  the  — s  {=gods),  I.3. 
O;  the  mounted  — s,  I.4.4;  — s 
tend  a  thotisand  dilTering  ways  to 
one  sure  end,  1.5.13;  oh  you — s, 
III. 1.89;  till —s  did  make  hardly 
one  the  winner,  V.3.129. 

Heavenly,  adj,  —  justice,  1.2. 81 ; 
11.2.164,  343;  a  sad  boy,  but  a 
— ,  IV.3.33;  V.1.30,  91;  — 
powers,  V. 3.139;  you  —  charm- 
ers (= /A^.^ofl'j),  V.4.13'. 

Heavy,  adj.  —  cheers  (=  sad 
>:«),  1.5.4;  in.6,56;  an  eye  as 

—  {=  sad)  as  if  he  had  lost  his 
mother,  IV.3.37;  camp,  heavier; 

—  than  lead,  V.1.96;  superl. 
heaviest,  II. 3.39. 

Heed.  n.  take  —  to  your  kindness, 

11.3.135;    good    — ,    111.6.332; 

take—,  111.6.303;  IV.3.28. 
Heel.  n.  I'll  follow  you  at  ~s,  I.i. 

221.   .»«  Larlc'B-heel. 
Hei^rh.  irtierj.  ha,  boys,  —  for  the 

weavers,    II. 3.49.      (Sometimes 

spelt  Hey.) 


Heigh-ho.  intety.  in.342. 
Heir.  ff.  II. 3. S3  ;  are  you  his  — i 

his  youngest,  sir,  II. 5. 8. 
Helm.  n.  don  their  — s  (=MmeU), 

1.3.19  i  —  of  Mars,  1.4.17. 
Helmetsd.  adj.  the  —  Bellona,  1. 1. 

7S- 
Help.  n.  your  — (=ji(/>(»ffrO,  V.i. 

14. 
Help.   i.  V.  I.  your  — ing  hands, 

Prol.ii,.    111.5.116;  111.6.193. 
ii.  V.  i.  1.1.199. 
Helper,  n.  the  holy  altars  of  your 

—s,  V.I. II. 
Hence,  adv.  be  absent  — ,  I.i.iS; 

I.1.211J  11.2.95;  11-6.4;  111.3. 

49;    IV.3.32;  V.3.I34;  V^.I09^ 

Henceforth,  adv.  1. 1.203. 
Hercules,  n.  I.1.66;  II.5.2. 
Herd.  n.  mortal — (1=  AumnK  rmv), 

1.4,5 ;  we  in  — s  thy  game  \_Qfi. 

hoards],  V.I. 133. 
Here.  adv.  Sewartts  conj.for<Cb.eK, 

I.I.III  ;  I.I.193;  1-3.6,41;   1.3. 

24;    11-1.14,15;    II.2.26,  37,  38, 

41,  4S>  S3.  59-  78,  85,  87,  99; 

11.3.47,  48;    11.6.19;    III.1.83; 

111.3.3, 6.  33.  28 ;  111.5.3,  ".  *4. 

25.  38,  44,  96.   103.   "3.    152; 

111.6.91,  102,  164,  170,  183,  233, 

394,  299,    307;    IV.I. 103,   14,1, 

148;  IV.3.IO,  14;  V.I. 143,  170; 

V.3.69,  79,  99,   lol  ;  V.3.6,  133 ; 

V.4.54,    even    very   — ,  V.4-99i 

Epil.  7. 
Hereafter.  ofA'.  11.3337;  HI-S-S- 
Herself,  pr.  V.3.36,  See.     See  Bh«. 
Hether.   Qo.  for   Hither,  IIl.S- 

Ijo;  IV.1.103. 
Hey.  inletj.  — ,  nonny  nonny  non- 

ny,  111.4.21,  24.     5'm Heigh. 
Hide.  n.  Nemean  —  (0/  a  Uon),  1. 


High.  adj.  —  throne,  1.3.96;  the 
sun  grows — ,11.2.149;  Compar. 
— er,  11.6-5;  V.3.135;  V4.78. 
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High,  adv,  his  nose  stands  — ,  IV. 

2.110. 
Eighfliieeded.  adj,  this  —  pace,  I. 

3.83. 
Hilding.  n,  that  scurvy  — ^  1 1 1. 5. 

42. 
Himsell /r.  1.3.45 ;  II.2.121 ;  IV. 

2.14  ;  casts  —  th'  accounts,  V.2. 

58,  &c.    See  He. 

Hind.  «.  a  silver  —  (=  deer). 
Stage  dir.    V.i.  p.  88. 

Hind.  adj.  his  —  hoofs,  V4.76. 

Hip.  If.  1.2.56;  a  vengeance  trick 
o'  the  (=  wrestling),  1 1. 3.71. 

Hippolyta.  n.  I.1.77;  III.i.i ;  IV. 
1.7;  V.3.136. 

Is.  pron,  used  for  its,  ProL  4,  5  ; 
his  eye  will  dwell  upon  —  (sc. 
the  eye's?)  object,  V.3'49»  ^^^ 
He,  and  Its. 

I.  If.  the  first  sound  this  child 
hear  be  a  — ,  ProL  16. 

I.  V.  i,  let  him  — ,  and  kill  our 
market,  Epil.  8. 

Lg.  If.  — ,  howling,  IV.3.27. 

r.  adv.    See  Hether,  II  1. 5. 
120;  IV.1.103;  IV.  1. 138. 

JLo.inten\  {Qo.  hoa],  III.3.1 ;  III. 
5.81 ;  V.2.18  ;  V.4.40. 

Hoar.  adj.  chough  —  [Seward's 
conj.  for  Qp.  clough  hee],  1. 1.20. 

Hoarse,  €uij\  —  throat,  V.1.88. 

Hobby-horse,  n.  the  best  —  in  all 
the  parish,  V.2.52. 

Hoist.  V.  /.  —  we  the  sails,  V.1.28. 

Hold.  i.  V,  /.  do  but  you  —  out, 
Prol.  25 ;  we  should  —  you  here 
for  ever,  I.3.24;  1 1.2. 59;  do  we 
all  —  against  the  Maying  {= 
keep  our  appointment),  1 1. 3. 35; 
away  boys,  and  —  {see  keep 
touch),  II.3.59;  III.1.47;  pray 
—  your  promise,  1 1 1. 1. 1 00;  III.5. 
50;  I  —  it  better  (=  deem),  III. 
6.89;  your  reason  will  not  —  it 
(=  maintain  if),  III.6.228;  — 
thy  word  (=  keep  your  promise), 
1 1 1.6. 1 36;  — your  course,  1 1 1.6. 
304;  not  to  be  held  ungrateful, 
I  V.I.  22;  the  file  and  quality  I 
— ,  V.I. 161 ;  — ,  oh,  V.4.40,  41. 


ii.  seemingly  intransitive  use  :  that 
sword  he  refuses,  if  it  but  — ,  I 
kill  him  with  (=  stand  firm), 

I  II.6. 1 5  ;  if  it  but  —  (stand firm), 
1 1 1. 6.9 1 ;  pray  Heaven  it  —  so 
(=  continue),  I V.  i .  1 6. 

Hole.  If.  1 1 1.5.83. 

Holiday,  if.  It  is  a  —  to  look  on 
them,  II.  1.53. 

HoUa.  V.  i.  well  have  — cd  to  a 
deep  cry  of  dogs,  II.5.11.  See 
Halloa. 

Holy,  adj,  the  dread  eye  of  — 
Phoebus,  1. 1.46;  1. 1.156;  — 
sanctuary,  11.2,71 ;  V.1.2,  12, 
149,  164. 

Home.  adv.  strike  — ,  III.6.68; 
urge  it  — ,  III.6.233;  IV.1.4; 
fit  her  — ,  and  presently,  V.2.11 ; 
do  it  — ,  V.2.37. 

Honest,  adj,  II.2.222;  II.2.233; 
II.3.60;  III.3.4,  46;  III.6.50, 
197 ;  V.2.22,  30 ;  Epil,  14. 

Honest-hearted,  adj.  some  — 
maids,  1 1. 6. 15. 

Honesty,  n.  honour  and  — ,  III.i. 
50;  III. 3.14;  in  the  way  of — . 
Never  cast  your  child  away  for 

—  (==  virtue),  V.2.20,  21,  22,  28, 
70. 

Honour,  if.  shake  to  lose  his  — , 
Prol.  5 ;  the  —  of  your  bed,  I.i. 
30;  1. 1.82;  to  godlike  — s,  I. 
1.230;  I.2.17;  if  we  will  keep 
our  — s,  1.2.37 ;  that  —  which 
his  enemy  come  in,  1.2. 108; 
games  of  — ,  II.2.10;  like  twins 
of  — ,  1 1. 2. 18;  the  curse  of  — , 
II. 2.54 ;  the  ways  of  — ,  1 1. 2.73  ; 
II.2.146;  let  mine  —  down  (= 
lower),  1 1. 2. 1 97;  fair-eyed  — , 
1 1. 5. 29;  the  —  you  have  won, 
II. 5.61 ;  III. 1. 36;  — and  hon- 
esty, 1 1 1. 1. 50;  1 1 1.3. 14;  II  1.6. 
18;  my  cause  and  —  guard  me, 

II  1.6.92  ;  a  place  prepared  for 
those  that  sleep  in  — ,11 1.6.99 ; 
for — 's  sake,  1 1 1. 6.  no ;  the  law 
will  have  the  —  of  our  ends.  III. 
6. 1 30 ;  your  own  spotless  — ^,111. 
6.196;  111.6.221,226;  maim  your 

—  (==  fair   napne),  III.6.237; 
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preserve  the  —  of  affection,  III. 
6.269;  by  mine  — ,  III.6.289; 
fame  and  — ,  IV.2.21  ;  the  orna- 
ment of  — ,  IV.2.93  (=  nobility)^ 
IV.2.110;  sons  of  — ,  IV.2.141  ; 
—  crown  the  worthiest,  V.1.17  ; 
deeds  of  —  in  their  kind,  V.3. 
12  ;  a  grain  of  —  they  not  o*er- 
weigh  us,  V.4.18 ;  V.4.98. 
Honour,  v.  /.  — ed  Hippolyta,  I. 
1.77;  1.4.7;  n-5-36;  IV.2.149; 
V.I.6.    ^V<f  Humour,  V.2.40. 

Honourable,  adj.  III  .6.27  ;  I V.  i . 

30. 
Hood,  n,  Robin  — ,  ProL  21. 

Hoof.  «.  — s,  V.4.60,  76. 

Hope.  n.  a  famishing  — ,  I.1.167; 

II.2.26,    171;    II.5.52;    II.6.26; 

III.6.92;  IV.2.99;  IV.3.56,  86. 
Hope.  V.  /.   I.1.71 ;   II. 5.64;   IV. 

1.14,30;  V.I. 172;  V.2.95. 

Hopeless,  adj,  to  marry  him  is  — y 
to  be  his  whore  is  witless,  1 1. 4.4. 

Horn.  n.  you  hear  the  — s  (= 
bughs\  III. 1.96;  III.5.93. 

Hornbook,  n.  Hell  eat  a  —  ere  he 

fail,  1 1.3.42. 
Horribly,  tuiv.  She's  —  in  love, 

V.2.62. 
Horrid,  adj.  I.1.144. 

Horror,  n.  Darkness  . . .  the  dam 
of— ,  V.3.23. 

Horse.  «.  our  fiery  —  s  like  proud 
seas  imder  us,  1 1. 2. 19;  II.5.  54; 
111.1.20,107;  111-6.59,77;  V.2. 
45,  55;  V.4.54,  56;  the  hot  — 
full  of  fire,  V.4.65.  See  Hobby- 
horse, V.2.52. 

Horseman,  n,  II.545. 

Horsemanship,  n,  my  feat  in  — , 

II. 5.13. 
Host,  n,  mine — and  his  fat  spouse, 

III. 5.127. 
Hostage.  «.  take  —  of  thee  for,  I. 

1. 184. 

Hostler.  ;i.  V.2.59. 

Hot.  adj.  —  grief  (=  warm  tears\ 
1. 1. 107;  the  —  horse  (=  Jiery\ 
V.4.65;  Comp. — ter,  V.1.91. 

Hotly,  adv.  (=  angrily\  V.1.105. 


Hound,  n.  our  Theban  — s,  II.2.46. 

Hour.  n.  two  — s  travel,  Prol.  29 ; 
1. 1. 183;  bate  not  an — ,  I.1.220; 
my  —  to  come  (=  rest  of  my 
life)y  II. 2.6;  II.2.210;  II.6.35; 
III. 349;  111.6.112,123,300,304; 
IV.1.124;  IV.243;  in  two  — s, 
IV. 1.137;  V.I. II;  half — , V.24; 
V.2. 10,  42  ;  twenty  mile  an  — , 
V.2.51  ;  in  lag  — s,  V4.8;  V.4. 
92,  128,  129. 

Hourly,  adv.  1 1 1. 6.221. 

House,  n   your  hawthorn  — ,  III. 

1.82    (=  arbour)^  IV.1.79.     See 

Gardenhouse,  IV.  348. 
House,  adj.  these  —  clogs  away 

{poot  worn  in  the  houses  here  = 

fetters),  1 1 1. 1.43. 

Household,  n.  — 's  grave,  I.5.11. 

How.  adv.  Prol.  17;  I.1.160;  1.2. 
37;   1.3.26;    II.1.31;   11.2.1,70^ 

131,  139,  150,  239,  245,256,279; 
II. 3.72;  11.5.17,23;  111.1.16,60; 

III.2.20;  III.3.24;  111.4.5,  S; 
III. 5.7,  148;  III.6.66,  213,  237, 
239;  I  V.I.  19,  25,  33;  IV.2.55; 
IV.3.24,  34,42,  85;  V.1.18,  25; 
V.2.25,  31,  46,  70, 72,94, 103  ;  V. 
3.56,71;  V.4.25,  45;  Epa.  I. 

Howl.  n.  strange  — s,  III.2.12. 

Howl.  V.  i,  1 1 1.2. 1 8  ;  IV.3.45,  48. 

Howlet.  n,  three  fools  fell  out 
about  an  — ,  1 1 1. 5.67. 

Howling,  n,  — ,  chattering,  IV.3. 

27. 
Howsoever,  adv.  1 1 1. 1.5 1. 

Hubbub,  n.  1 1. 6. 36.  See  Whoo- 
bub. 

Hue.  n.  (=  colour),  1. 1.3. 
Hum.  i.  v.  t,  — med  one,  I.3  75. 
ii.  V.  i.  he  hears  and  nods  and  — s 
(=  says  ^ hum'),  III.5.15. 

Human,  adj.  [Qo.  humane  and 
humaine],  I.1.144;  —  title,  I.i. 

233. 
Humble,  adj.  —  banks  can  go  to 

law  with  waters,  V.3.99. 
Humble,  v.  t.  —  with  a  ferula  the 

tall  ones,  III.5.112 ;  am  — d  fore 

thine  altar,  V.1.143. 
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Homotir.  n,  the  melancholy  —  that 
infects  her,  V.2.38 ;  those  darker 
— s  that,  V.3.53. 

Humour,  v.  /.  pray  —  her  [jQp. 
honour],  V.2.40. 

Hundred,  n,  I.1.184;  IV.  1.72, 127; 
V.2.64,  109. 

Hunger,  n.  your  —  needs  no  sauce 
1  see,  III.3.25. 

Hungry,  adj,  1 1 1.4. 11. 

Hunt.  V,  t.  may  the  stag  thou  — 'st 
stand  long,  III. 5. 154;  went — ing, 
1 1 1.3.40;  this  is  the  duke  a  — ing 
as  I  told  you,  1 1 1.6. 108. 

Huntress,  n.  Uie  —  {Diand),  V.i. 

92. 
Hurry,  n,  the  court  —  (=  con/used 

or  hasty  preparations)^  1 1 . 1 . 1 7. 

Hurt,  n,  last  — s,  1. 4.26 ;  I  might 

do  — ,  V.3.61. 
Hurt.  V.  t.  store  never  — s  good 

governors,   1.3-6;   hand  of  war 

— s  none  here,  II.2.87  ;  II.2.277 ; 

1 1 1.6.87;  V.2.111. 

Husband.  ». /'r^/.  8 ;  1. 1.205;  II. 
4.25;  III.6.274;  V.I. 151;  V.3.37. 
Hypocrisy,  n.  III.  1.95. 

l.pron,  Prol,  9,  19,  20,  21 ;  1. 1.26, 
28,  35,  36,  37,  55,  56,  57,  58,  61, 
71,  76,  77,  87,  loi,  103,  104,  106, 
III,  117,  119,  122,  123,  126,  128, 
148,  171,  173,  193.  et  passim, 
raise  me  a  devil,  1 1 1. 5.85  ;  I  laid 
me  down,  IV.  1.62.  See  Me- 
tliinks,  Me,  My,  Mine,  &c. 

I.  adv,  spelling  of  Qo,  for  A^j^which 
see^  II.3.33 ;  say  *  I  *.  I,  I  by  any 
means,  1 1 1. 5. 134,  135  ;  V.2.109. 

Ice.  If.  my  petition  was  set  down 
in  — ,  which  by  hot  grief  uncan- 
died,  melts  into  drops,  I.1.107; 
—  to  cool  *em,  1.2. 34 ;  in  —  up 
to  the  heart  {Qo,  yce],  I  V.3.37. 

If.  conj,  Prol.  3, 15,30;  1. 1.99, 121, 
182,  200,  228  ;  I.2.II,  29,  37;  I. 
3.22,  91 ;  II.2.59,  62,  170^  175, 
176,  178,  195,  198,  200i  204,  231, 
243,253,  255,  257,  278;  II.3.15, 
20,73;  II  4.10;  II.5.19,  42,  56, 
57,63;  11.6.13,20;  111.1.27,30, 


66;  111.2.7,8,11,23;  III.3.26; 
III.5.102,  138;  III.6.15,  36,  47, 
91, 97,  98,  104,  109,  113, 114,  147, 
151,  161, 170,  173,  217,  228,  236, 
247,  273,  278,  282,  284;  IV.1.40, 
123;  IV.2.7,47,  74,  92,  109;  IV. 
3.18,  81  ;  V.I. 71,  106,  166;  V.2. 
33,53,  "2;  V.3.18,  52,60^  120; 
V.4.42. 
Ignis.  Latin^see'Et.  III.5.58. 

Ignorance,  n.  children  of  grief 
and  — ,  II.2.55;  lust  and  — ,  II. 
2.106. 

Ignorant,  adj,  1 1 1. 6. 132. 

ni.  n,  her  kind  of  —  gave  me  some 
sorrow  (=  ailment%  V.4.26. 

ni.  iMdj,  envy  of  —  men  (=  bad), 
1 1.2.90 ;  —  old  men,  unwept,  II. 
2.109;  a  fire  —  take  her  {See 
Notes),  III.5.52;  V.2.13;  hard 
meat  and  —  lodging,  V.2.97. 

Ill-dealing,  adj,  —  fortune;  1. 3. 5. 

Illustrate,  v.  t,  his  body  and  fiery 
mind  —  a  brave  father,  1 1. 5. 22 
(=  indicate). 

Imagination,  n.  — s,  1 1. 2.77 ;  a 

death  beyond  — ,  1 1. 3. 5. 
Imitation,  n,  1 1 1.6.8 1. 
Impartial,  adj,  th'  —  gods,  I4.4. 

Impatient,  adj,  rude  and  —  (sc, 
wind),  II.2.141. 

Impediment,  n,  — s  {=^  fetters) ^ 
III.1.84. 

Imperfect,  adj,  our  haste  does 
leave  — ^  I4.12. 

Implore,  v.  t,  —  her  power  unto 
our  party,  V.1.75. 

Import.  V,  t,  it  more  —  me  (=  is 
of  more  importance  to  me\  I.i. 
172. 

Importment.  n,  like  old  — ^'s  bas- 
tard {See  Notes),  1.3.8a 

Imposition,  n,  {See  Notes),  I444. 

In.  adv,  II.2.149,  240;  II.4.21  ; 
III.5.119;  IV.1.147;  IV.2.64;  V. 
2.24,  107 ;  I  will  now  —  and 
kneel  ir^go  in\  1. 3.94 ;  stuck  — 
as  sweet  fwwers  (=  covered  with, 
adorned  with),  IV.3.72. 

In.  prep.  Prol,  25  ;  I.1.2,  3,  10^42, 
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I34i  'S*,  165,  183,  201,  203,  309; 
1.2.1,  X,  4,  6,7,  8,  15,  27.42.  57. 
59,  66,70;  I.3.14,  17,21,  36,71, 
78,79.82.87.96;  l4-6,9.".  "7, 
19.  *S.  3'.  34,  44, 45;  H-i-io-J', 
33,  28,  45:  lli-'S.  38,  53.65. 
10s,  118,  127,  132,  142,  169,  179, 
304,211,  213,  244,  254;  11.3. 34, 
46.  S3.  67,  80,  83 1  II.4.9,  17,  21; 
II.5.13,  18,48,  S'i  UI.i.ii.  21, 
39.  33.  39.  4',  45.  S4.  62.  63. 
75.  7^  88,  92,  108  J  e/  passim. 
Peculiar  uses :  but  that  we  fear 
the  eoda  —  him  (=  represented 
fy  Atm),  1.2.94 ;  sing  —  an  even- 
ing (=  of),  II. 4-19-  TuVhrna/ten 
contracted  1'  th>,  lu  1. 1.99,  1.2. 
60;  II.1.17;  11.3-47.50;  IIl-S-73- 

Incense.  «.  V.i.  stage  dir.  p.  88; 
swelling  — ,  V.1.4. 

Inoh.  H.  III.4.20 ;  within  an  —  of, 
V.3.80. 

Zsoite.  *,  t.  hark  how  yon  spurs  to 
spirit  do  —  the  princes,  V.3.56. 

Incline,  v.  i.  they  —  to  treachery, 
III. 1.67;  her  mood  — ing  that 
way,  V.1.34. 

Zseontinsnca.  k.  in  abstinence  we 
shame  as  in  — ,  1. 2.7. 

Zndebt«d.  adj.  we  are  much  —  to 
your  travel,  II. J. 30. 

Indoad.  adv.  I.I.I13;  II.3.270; 
HI.6.771  V.2.S0. 

ZndiArent.  adj.  I  am  — ,  III.6. 
60. 

bidividnaL  see  Dividual,  I.3.SZ. 

bLduce.  V.  t.  —  stale  Gravity  to 
dance,  V.  1.84. 

ZotUny.  n.  his  loud  — ,  I.2.7& 

Zn&nt.  M.  sod  their  — s,  1. 3. 21. 

Infect.  V.I.  but  — s  the  winds  with 
stench  of  our  slain  lords,  I.I.46  ; 
the  melancholy  humour  that  — s 
her,  V.2.38. 

Infinite,  adj.  your  own  virtues  — , 
III.6.199;  —pity,  V.3. 144. 

Infinitely,  adv.  —  loved  him,  II. 
4-15- 


Inflict.  V.  t.  Fortune  can  —  upon 

us,  II.2.57. 
Infbrm.  v.  t.  — s  the  tapster  to 

inflame  the  reckoning,  111.5.13a 
Inftue.  V.  t.    whereto    shell   — 

power,  1. 1. 73;  affections  that  the 

Heavens  — ^tntheir  best-tempered 

pieces,  1. 3.9. 
Ing«t.  n.  honour  and  golden  — 9, 

1.3. 17. 
Inhabit,  v.  i.  winter  must  —  heic 

still,  1 1.3.45. 
Inheritance,  n.  II.3.84. 
Injury,  n.  the  true  decider  of  aQ 

-ies,  111.6.153. 
Innocent,  n.  (=  simp!etcit\  eronr 

—  wots  well,  1.3.73!  SO  chilci- 

ishly,  so  sillily,  as  if  she  were  a 

fool,  an  — ,  IV.1.41. 
Innocent,  adj.  were  things  — ,  L 

3.60;  —  cnulte,  1.3-71 ;  —  true 

heart,  V.  1.134. 
Inaert.  v.  t.  that  are  — ed,  IV.3. 

69. 
Inapire.  v.  t.  Pallas  —  me,  III.5. 

941  if  weU  — d  (—  if  I  interpret 

aright),  V.1.66. 
Instant,  n.  in  the  —  with  (=  at 

the  same  moment),  I.2.106;  to- 
gether, at  one  — ,  III.6.177 ;  at 

this  — ,  V.3.83. 
Inatantly.  adv.  111.6.113. 
Inetruct.  v.  1. 1.1.113;  V.1.S7. 
Instnunant.  n.  — s  (=  soldiers), 

1.1.163;   1.2.68;  V.I.  stagt  dir. 

p.  90;  wind  — s,  V.3.9S, 
Intelligence,  n.  the  —  of  state 

came    in  the    instant  with  the 

delier  {perhaps  ^  intelligencer), 

1.2. 106. 
Intemperate,  adj.  that  —  surfeit 

of  her  eye,  IV.3.61. 
Interceaaion.  n.  (_^  prayer^,  V.i. 

45- 
Interest.  «.  with  —  in  this  lady 

(=  legal  title  to),  ni.6.298. 
Intermingle,  v.  t.  —  your  petition, 

IV.  3.77. 

lutertangU.  v.  t.  their  — d  roots 
of  love,  I-3S9- 
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Into,  prep,  1. 1.83,  108;  I.2.82; 
1.3.40;  1.4.47;  let  in  life  — 
thee,  II.3.10;  III. 5.20;  III.6. 
38,  III;  IV.3.78,  84;  V.I. 50, 
no,  147;  V.3.85  ;  V.4.58. 

Intrate.  Latin,  1 1 1. 5. 137. 

Intreat.  See  Entreat,  V.2.17. 

Invent,  v.  /.  —  a  way  safer,  III. 

6.217;  any  death  thou  canst  — , 

III.6.281. 

Invest.  V,  t,  —  you  in  your  digni- 
ties, 1.4. 10. 

Invite.  V,  t,  a  bold  gravity,  and 

yet  — ing,  IV.2.41. 
Ipso  fiacto.  Lat.  V.2.37. 
Irae.  Lat.    See  Et,  III.5.88. 
Ire.  If.  V.I.  14. 

Iris.  H.  —  newly  dropt  down  from 

heaven,  IV.  1.87. 
Iron.  n.  cold  — ,  1 1.6. 10;  from  — 

came  music's  origin,  V.4.60. 

Iron.  adj.  —  bracelets  (=  hand- 
cuffs)^ 1 1.6. 8. 

Irons.  If.  clap  more  —  on  him 
(=  prison-chains),  1 1 . 2. 27  3. 

Is.  second  syllable  ^Morr-is,  III. 

5. 1 19. 
Issue,  n.  effect  rare  — s  by  their 
operance,  1. 3.63  (=  results) ;  II. 
2.32  (==  children), 

IX.  pron,  Prol.  10,  14,  17,  22;  I.i. 
24,  61,  80,  83,  III,  113,  120,  127, 
128,  129,  147,  172;  1.2.49,  70; 
1.3.69,  76;  1 1. 1. 17,  46;  1 1.2.43, 
46,  78 ;  women  't  were  (grammat. 
subject  followed  by  plural  verb)  j 
V.I.  107;  that  which  perished 
should  go  to  it  {sc.  death)  un- 
sentenced,  V.1.157;  etc.  Some- 
times written  %  1. 1.94,  152, 
183,  &»c. 

Its.  adj,  [Qo,  It's],  with  —  own 
sweat,  1. 1. 1 54;  I.2.65. 

Itself  [Qo,  sometimes  It  self],  I.i. 
151,  153;  II.1.23;  V.1.97. 

Ivy-tod.  If.  [Qo,  &c.,  ivy  tops ; 
H.  L.  conj.  tods],  like  — s,  not  to 
undo  with  thimder,  IV.  2. 104. 

Jade.  If.  (=  horse)  f  the  — s'  tails, 
II.3.29;  the — comes  o'er,  V.4.8 1. 


Jadry.  n.  [Qo,  jadrie],  boistrous 
and  rough  —  (=  conduct  like  a 
jad^s\  V.4.72. 

Jane,  Jave.  5^^  Jean,  1 1 1. 5.8. 

Javelin,  if.  shake  our  pointed  — s, 
II.2.49. 

Jaw.  V.  t.  I  reck  not  if  the  wolves 
would  —  me,  so  he  had  this  file, 
1 1 1. 2.7. 

Jealous,  adj,  —  as  a  turkey,  11.3.3a 

Jealousy,  if.  her  ancient  fit  of  — , 
1.2.22. 

Jean.  if.  [Qo.  jave],  ye  —  judg- 
ments, 1 1 1 . 5.8.    See  Notes, 

Jest.  V,  I.  a  toy  to  —  at,  1 1. 1.34. 

Jewel.  If.  O  —  o'  the  wood,  o'  the 
world,  1 1 1. 1.9;  your  stolen  — , 
V.4.119. 

Jig.  If.  for  a  — ,  V.2.49. 

Jingling,  if.  [Qo,  jengling],  the  — 

of  his  gyves,  1 1 1. 2. 14. 
Jolly,  adj.  You  —  gallants,  1 1 1. 5. 

63. 
Jot.  If.  leave  not  out  a  —  of  the 
sacred  ceremony,  I.i.  130;  a  — 
of  terror,  I.2.95;  any  — ^  V.4.71. 

Journey,  n,  [Qo.  jomey],  a  da/s 

~,  V.2.73. 
Jove.  If.  whom  —  hath  marked  the 

honour  of  your  bed,  1. 1.29;  I.i. 

137,    176;     set    —    afire    with 

[Sympsof^s  conj,  for  Qo,  Love], 

IV.2.16. 
Jovis.  Lat,    See  Et,  III.5.88. 

Joy.  If.  1. 1. 1 89;  —  seize  on  you 
again,  1. 5.12;  II.2.189;  V.3.131; 
world's  — ,  V.4,91. 

Joy.  V.  i,  made  mothers  — >  IV. 2. 
63    (=  rejoice)  [or  t  mothers' 

Joy]- 

Joyfid.  adj,  right  — ,  V.3.135. 

Judge.  If.  could  not  be  —  between 
'em,  V.3.128. 

Judg^.  2/.  /.  may  be  — d,  I.4.14; 

if  we  —  by  the  outside,  IV.2.74. 
Judgment,  if.  as  unpanged  —  can 

(=  power  of  selection)^  I.i.  169; 

1.3. 57 ;  ye  jean  — s  (=  ye  common 

fools\   III.5.8;    do  it  with  — ^ 

III.5.37. 
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Jump,  adv,  where  not  to  be  even 

—  (=  exactly  equal),  1. 2. 40. 

Juno,  n,  not  — *s  mantle  fairer  than 
your  tresses,  1.1,63;  great  — , 
1.2.2 1 ;  great-eyed — 's(jr.  brow), 
IV.2.2a 

Jupiter.  If.  —  bless  us  !  IV.3.30. 

Just.  adj.  1 1.2. 181 ;  these  —  trials, 
III.6.105;  III.6.174. 

Just,  adv,  1.2.54;  IV.2.IS  (= 
exactly). 

Justice,  n,  the  ear  of  heavenly 
— ,1.2.81;  1.3.47;  II.2.106;  the 

—  of  my  love,  III.1.34;  III.6. 
IS  ;  the  —  of  affection,  II  1.6. 51  ; 
do  such  a  —  (=  act  0/  justice), 
III.6.155;  V.I. 15;  give  them  our 
present  — ,  V.3.132 ;  V.4.109, 
120. 

Justify.  V,  /.  III. 1. 64;  — ing  my 

love,  1 1 1.6.42. 
Justly.  A^x/.  II.2.208;  III.6.148. 


Keep.  i.  v.  /.  if  this  play  do  not  — 
a  little  dull  time  from  us,  ProL 
30;  I.1.217;  1.2.6,  37 ;  II.1.2; 
II.2.72,  149 ;  —  touch  (=  come 
to  the  rendezvous),  II.3.41 ;  what 
a  coil  he  — s  (=  continues 
tnaking)\  kept  a  hawk,  II.5.11  ; 
you  may  —  yourself  (=  main- 
tain), 11.6.39;  if  he  —  touch, 
1 1 1.3. 53;  1 11.6.90;  ^<^/ her  com- 
pany, V.2.2 ;  —  our  wedding  then 
\=i  celebrate),  V.2.76 ;  he  was  kept 
down  with  hard  meat  and  lodg- 
ing (=  reduced  in  health  by),  V. 
2.97 ;  V.4.73,  76. 

ii.  V,  i,  I.1.220;  I.3.10;  II.6.6; 
IV.  1. 1 28. 

Keeper.  «.  (=  jailor),  1 1. 2. 200, 
222,  224,  245,  273;  1 1.4. 3. 

KezL  V,  t,  what  — 'st  thou,  IV.  i. 
149;  had  I  — ned  all  that  were 
(=  known),  V.  1 .  1 00. 

Key.  n.  speak  't  in  a  woman's  — 
like  such  a  woman  as  any  of  us 
three,  1. 1.94. 

V,  /.  1 1.2.265,  267;  perfumes 
to  —  the  smell  of  the  prison, 
III.1.86;  III.5.156;  111.6.15,44, 


97,  166  (See  Hisadventure) ; 
III.6.190;  111.6.220^  261 ;  — ou«^ 
market,  Epil.  8. 

Killing.  If.  at  —  'em,  I.3.22. 
Kin.  adj,  that  ever  blood  made  — . 
III.1.38. 

Kind.  If.  of  many  — s,  I.2.29;  II.2. 
276 ;  in  this  — ,  II 1. 1.92  ;  a  —  of 
mirth,  V.3.51 ;  her  —  of  ill,  V.4. 
26  (=  sort) ;  deeds  of  honour  in 
their  —  {See  Note),  V.3.12 ;  still 
are  children  in  some  — ,  V4.134. 

Kind.  adj.  bear  'em  speedily  from 

our  —  air,  to  them  unkind,  I.4. 

38;  III. 1. 50;   III.6.21 ;  V.244; 

—  manage  (=  good  training  V. 

4.69. 
Kindle,  v.  t.  —  their  valour  at  your 

eye,  V.3.29. 
Kindly,  adv,  II.6.29;  III.6.67. 
Kindness,  n.  2.125. 

Kindred,  if.  where  are  our  friends 
and  — s,  1 1.2.8  ;  II4.32  (=  rela- 
tionship)-, V.1.26. 

King.  n.  I.i.  50;  —  Capaneus,  I. 
1.59;  I.I. 140,  147,  180;  1.2.84, 
107;  I.4.16  ;  III.1.21 ;  — of  Pig- 
mies, 1 11.415;  III.6.71;  V.1.83. 

Kingdom.  If.  II.2.249;  11.3.1,  18; 
IV.2.145;  V.3.33. 

Kinsman,  if.  Hercules  our  — ,  I.i. 
66;  1.2.78  ;  a  noble — ,  1 1.2. 192  ; 
traitor —,  III.  1.30,  69;  III.6.17, 
21;  V.1.34;  V.3.129;  my  dear 
—en,  V.4.13;  V.4.116. 

Kiss.  If.  I.1.216;  II.2.31 ;  V.2.88. 

Kiss.  i.  V.  t.  II.4.25;  II.5.37;   II. 

6.22,30;  II.6.37;   IV.1.93;  V.2. 

56 ;  ril  —  him  up  again,  V.2.98 ; 

V.4.94. 
ii.  V.  i.  shall  we  —  too,  V.2.108. 

Kite.   If.   talons  of  the  — s  \Qjo, 

kights],  1. 1. 41. 
Knack.  //.  th*  enamelled  — s  o*  the 

mead  and  garden,  1 1 1. 1.7. 

Knee.  n.  no  — s  to  me,  1. 1.35 ;  suf- 
fered your  — s  to  wrong  them- 
selves, 1. 1.56  ;  oh,  no  — s,  none, 
widow,  1. 1.74 ;  lend  us  a  — ,  I.I. 
96 ;  our  cause  calls  for  your  — . 
I.1.200;   III.4.19;  my  — s  shall 
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grow  to  the  ground,  1 1 1. 6. 192; 
IV.1.8;  IV.2.36. 

Knee-deep,  adv,  —  where  she  sat 
(==  water  up  to  the  knees\  IV.i. 

83. 
Kneel,  v.  i,  pray  you,  —  not,  I.i. 

54;  1. 1. 207;  1.3.94. 
Knife,   n.   Cords,  knives^  drams, 

precipitance,  I.1.142. 

Knight,  n,  a  good  —  and  a  bold, 
III.  1.65  ;  — s  appointed,  1 1 1.6. 
134;  three  fair  — s,  III.6.292; 
the  — s  are  come,  IV.2.56;  fair 
— 8,1  V.2.67,  71,94;  V.1.34;  thy 
female  — s,  V.1.140;  brave  —  s, 
V.I. 167;  V.3.29,  108,  115. 

Knightly,  adj.  —  strength,  1 1 1.6. 
295. 

Knit.  V,  t,  the  gout  had  —  his 
fingers  into  knots,  V.1.112. 

Knock.  V.  t,  —  thy  brains  out,  II. 
2.221. 

KnolL  V,  i,  remember  that  your 
fame  — s  [Q^.  knowles]  in  the 
ear  o'  the  world,  I.1.134. 

Knot.  n.  —  of  love,  1. 3.41 ;  see 
Knit,  V.I.  112. 

Know.  V,  t,  1. 1.87  ;  he  that  will  all 
the  treasure  —  of  the  earth,  must 
—  the  centre  too,  I.1.114,  115; 
— s  neither  wet  nor  dry,  I.1.121 ; 
that  best  — ^'st  how  to  draw  out, 
I.I. 159;  1.2.52,  115;  1.3.6,  62, 
88;  I4.40;  II.1.46;  11.2.32,41, 
92,  224;  II.3.16,  19,  39>  41,  58, 

63,64,80;  11.4.29;  n.5.13,  55; 

II.6.12;  111.1.28,111;  III.2.16; 
111.3.7,29;  III.5.82;  111.6.120^ 
125,  128,  253;  IV.1.28,  31,  43, 
loi,  116,  122,  139;  IV.2.SI  ;  IV. 

3.85;  V.1.42,  99,  107,  I52»  171; 
V.2.9,  60 ;  do  you  not  —  me,  V. 
2.82;  V.3.30,  37,  39,  74,  loi,  132, 
136. 


Ziabonr.  n.  I.3.34;  whose  twelve 
strong  — s  (sc,  Hercules),  1 1 1. 6. 
176 ;  prone  to  —  (perhaps  a 
reference  to  new-conceived),  IV. 
2.129;  I  am  in  —  to  push,  V.i. 

25- 


Labour,  v,  /.  — ed  meditance^  I.i. 

1 36 ;  if  —  through,  1.2. 1 1 ;  — ed, 

I II. 5.4,  41 ;  all  was  vainly  — ed, 

1 1 1.6.79. 
Lack.   7'.  /.  for  what  we  — ^  we 

laugh,  V.4.132. 

Lad.  If.  1 1. 3.38,  74. 

Lady.  //.  1. 1.35;  dear  glass  of 
— ies,  1. 1.90;  I.i.ioi,  113,  170; 
all  — ies'  scandal  (=  reproach), 
1. 1. 192  ;  I.1.233  ;  favours  of  their 
— ies,  II.2.11 ;  II.2.259,  277  ;  II. 
3.57;    IV.5.17,  34;  —  Fortune, 

III.1.15;  III.5.35,  99,  100;  ■— 
bright,  1 1 1. 5. 1 25;  IV.5.138,  157; 
III.6.41,  168,  203,  233,  298;  IV. 
I.12  ;  IV.2.111  ;  the  favour  of  his 
— ,  IV.2.138;  IV.2.143;  a  proud 

—  and  a  proud  city- wife,  IV.3. 
44;  V.3.89;  V.4.122. 

Lag.  adj,  in  —  hours  (=  late  old 

«jf4  V.4.8. 
Lake.  ».  IV.  1.53, 87  (5^^  Nymph). 

Lament,  v,  /.  each  stroke  — s  the 
place  whereon  it  falls  (=  sorrows 
for),  V.3.4. 

Lamenting,    n,    gives    me    such 

—  as  wakes  my  vengeance  (= 
lamentation^  sorrow),  1. 1.5 8. 

Lamp.  n.  the  eyes,  these  the  bright 

— s  of  beauty,  IV.2.39. 
Lance,    n.    [Qo,    launce],    babes 

broached  on  the  — ,  1. 3.20. 
Land.  n.    See  Laund.    Each  took 

a  several  — ,  1 1 1. 1.2  (=  glade  in 

the  forest). 

Land,  n,  safe  to  — ,  IV.  1.96. 

Lane,  n,  make  — s  in  troops  aghast, 

1.4.19- 
Language,  n,  I  eared  her  — ,  III. 
1.29;  1 1 1. 1. 44,  103;  pardon  me 
hard— ,  III. 1. 106;  V.1.124. 

Lard,  v,  /.  the  name  Palamon  — s 
it  (=  fills  it,  occurs  in  it:  lit,  is 
rubbed  into  it  like  lard),  IV.  3.6. 

Large.  A^'-  IV.  1.24;  — confessors 
(=  boasters  of  immorality),  V.i. 
105. 

Lark'6-heel.  n,  — s  trim,  I.i.  12. 

Lass,  n,  III.5.89 ;  a  —  of  fourteen, 
V.I.  109. 
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INDEX.     LAST — LUCE. 


Last,  adj,  our  —  minute,  1.2. 103; 

—  hurts,  1.4.26;  II.5.!4;  III.6. 
14;  —  night,  I  V.I.  1 35;  my  — 
of  vestal  office,  V.  1. 149  ;  — 
words,  V.4.88 ;  V.4.92. 

Last,  adv,  — ,  let  me  intreat,  sir, 

1 1 1.6.2  la 
Last.  V.  u  this   celebration  will 

longer  — ,  I.1.132. 

Lastly,  adv,  (Sei  Lasily),  II.2.54. 
Late.  adv.  IV.  1.52. 
Latest,  adj,  the  —  thing  I  shall  be 
glad  of  (=  /tfx/),  V4.3a 

Laud.  If.  that  to  thy  —  I  may 

advance  (=  praise^  Aon(mr%  V. 

1.58. 
Laugh.  V.  i,  —  at  misery,  II. 2.2  ; 

II.2.151;    III. 5.147;    IV.1.125; 

for  what  we  lack,  we  — ^  V.4. 

133. 
iM^xmSLlPyce's  spelling  of  O.  Edd, 
Land  J,  1 1 1. 1.2  (=  glade^  lawn). 

Law.  n.  II.4.31,  32;  II.6.13;  III. 
6.130 ;  the  tenour  of  my  — s.  III. 
6.133;  fall  by  the  — ,  III.6.225  ; 

—  and  regiment,  IV. 3.84;  V.i. 
98 ;  go  to  —  with  waters,  V.3. 

99. 
Lawfiilly.  adv,  II.2.89. 

Lay.  n,  young  — s  of  love(=  songs), 
V.1.89. 

Lay.  V,  t,  Hercules  .  .  .  laid  by 
his  club,  1. 1.67  ;  rather  laid  out 
for  purchase,  1. 2. 1 1 1 ;  have 
patiently  laid  up  (=  resigned) 
my  hour  to  come,  1 1. 2.6;  1 1 1. 5. 
6;  I  laid  me  down,  IV.  1.62 ;  — 
by  your  anger,  V.  i .  1 1 ;  which 
being  laid  unto  mine  .  .  .  heart, 
V.I. 133;  I  prithee,  —  attention 
to  the  cry  {perhaps  we  should 
read  pay ;  if  not,  the  phrase  is 
noticeable),  V.3.91 ;  whose  lives 
.  .  .  are  laid  down,  V.4.14. 

Lazily,  adv,  [Seward's  conj,  for 
a  Edd.  Lastly],  II.2.54. 

Lasy.  adj,  like  —  clouds,  1 1.2. 14. 

Lead.  n.  a  cauldron  of  —  and 
usurer's  grease,  IV.3.3 1 ;  heavier 
than  —  itself,  V.1.97 ;  a  sow  of 
— ,  V.3.120. 


Lead,  v,  t,  let  him  —  his  line  (= 
weight  as  with  lead)^  I.1.116. 

Lead,  v,  /.  —  on  the  bride,  I.i. 
208 ;  I4.47  ;  shall  be  led^  II. 2. 
1 16 ;  —  the  way,  II. $.59 ;  —  her 
in,  1 1 1. 5.89 ;  I'll  —  (sc,  the  way), 
1 1 1.5.90 ;  he  that  —  you  to,  V4. 
22 ;  —  {sc,  us,  or  the  way)  cour- 
ageous cousin,  V.4.38 ;  a  life 
that  thou  art  yet  to  — ,  V444 ; 
V.4,122. 

Leaden-footed,  adj.  (=sr  slow\  1.2. 
84. 

Leak,  v,  there's  a  —  sprung  (sc.  in 
the  shipX  III4.8. 

Leap.  V,  i,  —  {sc.  into)  the  garden, 
II.2.218. 

Learn,  v.  t,  IV.3.78. 

Learned,  adj.  Prol.  11 ;  III.5.14, 

40,49. 

Learning,  n.  our  thing  of  —  says 

so  (=  our  learned  man),  II.3.51 ; 

11.3.54. 
Least.  A^'.  I. I.I  16;  I.2.Q;  1.3.39; 

1 1. 1.42  ;  those  are  o'  the  — ,  III. 

6.64;  IV. 1. 127. 

Leave,  n,  took  —  o'  the  moon 
(=  iiied :  cf,  *  revisifst  the 
glimpses  of  the  Moon '  Hamlet, 
l4.53)>  I-3-52  ;  by  your  — ,  II.2. 
222 ;  by  your  — s,  honest  friends, 
II. 3.60;  III.6.135;  V.2.20. 

Leave.  See  Notes :  perhaps  for 
'believe,'  I.4.22. 

Leave,  i.  v,  t.  I.1.130;  I.2.75,  9^; 

—  imperfect,  I.4.12 ;  —  your 
pointing  (=^  cease  from),  II.1.51 ; 

—  'em  all  behind  us,  II.2.13; 
iiSf  143;  II-3.I8;  II.6.19;  III. 
3.46;  III.6.4;  IV.1.59;  she  left 
me  far  behind  her,  IV.  1.99;  IV. 
1. 102  ;  V.I. 16  ;  V.2.102  ;  with 
you  —  dispute  (=  cecue  arguing), 

V.4.135. 
ii.  apparently  intransitive  use  :  we 
must  needs  — ,  Frol.  32  ;  let  us 
— ,  1.2.3. 

Leave-taking,  n,  as  short  as  my 
— ,  V.4.38. 

Leech,  n,  blood  .  .  .  sacked  from 
me  with  ^-es,  1. 2.73. 


INDEX.      LII8 — Un. 
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Lees.  ft.  the  very  —  (=  dre^)  of 
such  .  .  .  exceed  the  wine  of 
others,  I.4.29. 

Left,  adj,  —  wing,  III.6.75;  the 

—  (sc.  side),  V.3.74. 

Leg.  n.  a  wanton  — ,  1 1. 2.15  ;  little 
Luce  with  the  white  — s,  I II. 5. 
26;  go  upon  's  legs,  IV.  3. 12; 
V.4.76,  78. 

Lend,  v,  /.  —  us  a  knee,  1. 1.96 ;  I 
freely  — ,  1.1.198 ;  Heavens  —  a 
thousand  differing  ways  to  one 
sure  end,  I.5.13;  the  charity  of 
one  meal  —  me  (=^z//),  III.i. 
74 ;  —  thine  ear,  V.1.140. 

Length,  n.  at  — ,  III.5.16;  would 
make  his  —  a  mile  (=  siride  of 
a  horse\  V.4.56. 

Lengthen,  v,  /.  your  day  is  — ed, 
V4.102. 

Leprous,  adj.  marry  a  —  witch, 
IV.340. 

LeM.  adv,  III.6.125;  IV.1.44. 

Lessen,  v,  /.  II.3.35. 

Lest.  adv.  [Op.  least],  III.1.97; 
III.2.30;  Vr3.ii8. 

Let.  m.  may  they  kill  him  without 
— s  (==  hindrances)^  1 1 1. 5. 1 56. 

Let.  V.  /.  if  we  —  fall,  ProL  15 ; 

—  him  consider  (=  give  him 
time  to\  1. 1.105,  116;  —  us  be 
widows  to  our  woes,  I.1.166;  I. 
3.3,  52 ;  —  the  blood  of  mine 
that  's  sibbe  to  him  be  sucked 
from  me  with  leeches,  1. 2.71, 
73;  — ^'s  leave,  I.2.75;  —  him 
approach,  1. 2.93;  —  us  to  the 
king,  L2.107 ;  —  the  event,  1.2. 
113;  —  us  follow,  I.2.115;  — 
me  perish  if,  II.2.61 ;  II.2.6^,7I, 
149^  185 ;  —  mine  honour  down 
(^  allow  myself  to  be  dishon- 
oured\  II.2.197 ;  II.2.199,  233; 

—  in  life  unto  thee,  II.3.10;  II. 
3.28,  31 ;  to  —  slip  now,  1 1. 3. 

44;  11.3.57,74;  11.5.39.55,58; 
II.6.1,  28;  III.2.29;  III.3.10; 
III.C.9^  10;  —  us  alone,  1 1 1. 5. 
31,05,85,  89,  no;  III.6.20;  — 
me  say,  III.6.161;  III. 6.167, 
177, 210^  272;  —  'em  all  alone, 


IV.1.126;  IV.1.144,  147;  IV.3. 
22,  &C. 

Levy.  V,  t,  forth,  and  —  our 
worthiest  instruments,  I.1.162  (= 
collect). 

Lewdly,  adv,  lied  so  —  (=  basely\ 
IV.2.35. 

Liable,  adj,  am  not  I  —  to  those 
affections,  1 1.2. 188. 

Libel,  n,  the  — s  read  of  liberal 
wits,  V.I.  101. 

LiberaL  cuij,  nor  would  the  libels 
read  of  —  wits  (==  licentious\  V. 
1. 102. 

Liberty,  n.  I.4.35  >  desire  of — ,  I. 
4.42;  II.2.74,  88,  160,  210,247, 
258;  II. 6.2  ;  V.2.96. 

Lid.  n.  (=  eyelid)  not  dosed  mine 
eyes,  save  when  my  — s  scoured 
off  their  brine,  III.2.28;  God's 
— !  (Emilids  oath),  V.3.96. 

Lie.  V,  i,  all  dear  nature's  children 
sweet,  —  fore  bride  and  bride- 
groom's feet,  1. 1. 14;  tell  him  if 
he  i'  the  bloodstained  field  lay 
swollen,  1. 1.99;  —  blistering  fore 
the  visitating  sun,  I.1.146;  I 
could  —  down  (allusion  to  game 
at  cards  called  '  Laugh  and  lay 
down\  1 1.2. 152  ;  if  the  lives  of 
all  my  name  lay  on  it  (=  de- 
pended\  1 1.2. 176;  a  rock  — s 
watching,  III.4.6;  where  the 
credit  of  our  town  lay  on  it 
(=  depended),  III.5.56;  1 1 1.6. 
12 ;  your  life  — s  on  it  (=  de- 
pends), III.6.Q0;  to  —  unburied, 
II  1.6. 17 1 ;  lake  that  — s  behind 
the  palace,  IV.  1.53;  — s  (= 
reclines,  or  is),  IV.1.143 ;  — 
there,  Arcite,  IV.  243  ;  there  the 
cure  — s  mainly  (==  consists)^  V. 
2.8;  —  with  her,  V.2.18;  the 
heart  — s  (=  is),  V.3.76;  the 
right  o'  the  lady  did  —  in  you, 
V.4.117. 

Lie.  V.  u  that  thou  — st  (=  tellest 
lies),  III.1.40;  I  — ,  III.2.21; 
I  have  — d  so  lewdly,  IV.2.35. 

Lief.  adv.  I  had  as  —  trace  this 
good  action,  1. 1.102. 

u  n.  1. 1. 164;    I.2.I2;   14*25; 
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INDEX.      LIGHT — LIYELONG. 


liveSf  1.4.32 ;  the  lives  of  all  my 
name,  II.  2. 176;  1 1. 2. 205,  215, 
227,  237 ;  upon  his  oath  and  — , 
II. 2.248;  not  worthy  — ,  II.2. 
269;  gave  me  — ,  II. 5.7  ;  III.i. 
77;  111.2.23,29;  III.3.42;  III. 
5.97 ;  III.6.Q0,  131, 156, 164,  214, 
217;  their  lives  (=  loss  of  life) 
might  breed  the  ruin  of  my  name, 
opinion,  III. 6.239;  III.6.251, 
201,267;  IV.1.28;  IV.2.61;  a 
sore  —  (=  sorry ^  painful)  they 
have  i'  the  other  place  (/'.  e.  Hell), 
IV.3.26;  to  put  —  into  dust,  V. 
1,1 10 ;  —  in  him  seemed  torture, 
V.I.I  14;  a  brave — ,  V.3.4;  their 
lives  but  pinch  *em,  V.3.133;  V. 
3.142;  V.4.14,28,  37,43. 

Light,  n.  1. 1. 143;  II. 2.266;  IV.i. 
104  ;  Cynthia  with  her  borrowed 
—,  IV.1.150;  IV.3.65;  V.3.21. 
See  Moonlight. 

Light,  adj,  Compar,  Makes  — er 
than  (=  more  contemptible),  Prol. 
20 ;  a  — er  {sc,  armour),  III.6.56 ; 
III.6.71. 

Lightning. ;».  like — ^  II.2.24;  the 

—  of  your  valour,  III.6.85. 

Light-o'-Love.  «.  the  tune  of  — 
\Qp,  Light  a  love],  V.2.54. 

Like,  adj,  ProL  5 ;  —  such  a 
woman  as,  1. 194;  I.1.112;  each 
side  — justice  (=  equal),  I.3.47  ; 

—  the  elements,  1. 3.61 ;  to  the 

—  innocent  cradle  (=  same),  1. 3. 
71  (See  Phoenix);  —  old  Im- 
portment's  bastard,  I.3.80;  1. 3. 
84 ;  I.4.18 ;  then  —  men  use  'em, 
1.4.28;  II.2.12,  149  18,20,22,24, 

28,34,  50,75,  99,  141,  252;  II. 
5.23;  II.6.5  ;  — a  shadow,  II.6. 
34;  111.1.47,68;  111.4.2,25,26; 
III.5.19;  III.6.12,  30,  70,  134, 
150;  usage  —  to  princes,  1 1 1.6. 
306;  IV.1.86;  IV.2.20,  84,  104; 

—  a  trumpet,  I  V.2. 113;  —  women 
new-conceived,  IV.2.128;  IV.  3. 
32;  V.1.86;  V.2.50,  63;  V.3.5, 
42  ;  V.4.62  ;  bear  us  —  the  time, 
V.4. 1 37.    See  Piglike,  V4.69. 

v.  t  she  — s,  1.3. 16;  1.3.64; 
11.5.17,47;  how  did  you  —  him, 
V.2.46;   how  do  you  —  her  {to 


Doctor:  =  what  think  you  of  her 
state),  V.2.103 ;  EpiL  i. 

Like,  adv,  —  enough  (=  likely)^ 
1 1. 2. 229;  I  am  —  to  know  your 
husband,  V.3.37. 

Likely,  adv,  1 1. 1.30;  IV.1.51 ; 
*t  was  ever  — ,  V.3.68. 

Likelihood,  n,  a  great  —  of  both 
their  pardons,  IV.  1.6. 

Likewise,  adv.  III. 1. 10. 

Liking,  n,  fixed  her  —  on  this 
gentleman  (=  affection)^  I  V.3.56. 

Limiter.  n,  the  heavenly  —  (==: 
dispenser),  V.1.30. 

Line.  n.  let  him  lead  his  —  {See 
Lead),  I.1.116. 

Lined,  p,  p.  (=  furnished)  better 
— ,  1 1.1.5 1 »  his  arms  are  brawny, 

—  with  strong  sinews,  IV.2.127. 

Lineament,  n,  all  his  — s  are  as  a 
man  would  wish  'em,  strong  and 
clean,  IV.2.II3. 

Lion.  If.  this  which  is  the  — *s  and 
the  bear's,  1. 1.52;  a  pair  of  — s, 
smeared  with  prey,  I4.18 ;  a 
heated  — ^  IV.2.82 ;  hearts  of —8, 

V.1.39. 
Lip.  n,  thy  tasteful  — s,  I.1.179; 
thy  currant  —  {play  on  current, 

—  currant),  I.1.216;  I  loved  my 
— s  the  better,  1 1. 4.26;  cherry 
— s,  IV.1.74;  red — s,  IV.2.111. 

Lisp.  V,  I.  he  — s  in  *s  neighing,  able 
to  entice  a  miller's  mare,  V.2.66. 

List.  V,  I.  — ,  then  (=  hearken), 

V.4.48. 
Listen,  v.  i,  1 1 1.2. 15 ;  IV.  1.63. 
Little,  n,  II.5.10. 

Little,  adj.  ProL  31 ;  II.i.i ;  II.2. 
85,238;  II.6.3;  III.1.24;  III.4, 
2;  III.5.26;  III.6.67;  111.6.80^ 
85,  178;  IV.2.117. 

Little,  eulv,  IV.3.4,  24. 

Live,  v,  i,  constant  to  eternity  it 

— s,  Prol,  14;    I.I. 147;    II.I.I; 

II.2.86;  to  —  abroad,  11.298; 

II.2.200;  III.1.29;  III.6.218;  V. 

3.55,  141 ;  V.4.5,  82,  99,  loi. 
Livelong,  adj,  this  —  night,  III. 

2.12. 


INDEX.     LITEB — LOSO. 


MI" 


Lirar.  «.  our  — s  perished,  cracked 

to  pieces  with  love,  IV.3.19. 
Zdveiy.  n.  in  's  face,  the  —  of  the 

vrarlike  maid  appears,  IV.1.I05. 
Linn;,  n.  any  — ,  that  is  a  man's 

son  (=  anj'  living  creaturi),  11. 

3.182. 
Lo.  inferj.  111.2.34;   ni.6.107  ;  V. 

3.10SJ  V4.8S. 
Iioad.  n.  the  rider 's  — ,  7.4.82. 
Load.  V.  t.  Wp.  loden  (f  laden)  =] 

leaden  with  kisses,  II. 2. 31. 
Loatha.  v.  i.  that  — s  e'en  as  it 

longs,  1.3.9a 
LoaUuome.  adj.  the  —  misery  of 

age,  V.4.7- 
LoatbsomenoH.  h.  th'  oFTence  of 

mortal  —  (=  eorrvption,  dccom- 

positiofi),  1.14;. 
Lock.  n.  clip  my  yellow  — s,  III. 

4.2a 
Lock.  V.  t.  able  to  —  Jove  from  a 

synod,  I.1.176  (^  grapple,  re- 

strain) ;  she  — s  her  beauties  in 

her  bud  again  (^  thuis),  II. 3. 

14a. 
Lodge.  V.  t.  where  death's  self  was 

—a,  1.340. 
Lodging,  n.  is  't  not  mad  —  here 

in  the  wild  woods,  cousin,  III.3. 

23  ;  hard  meat  and  ill  — ,  V.2.97. 
Long.  adj.   1.343;    111.5.4,    i32> 

154;  lV,2.8Si  this  —  hour,  V.2. 

43  ;  cut  and  —  tail,  V.2.49  i  Cam- 
par.  — cr  time,  V.348;  no  — er 

timethan,I.i.97.   Jm  LiTalong, 

II1.2-I3. 

Long.  V.  i.  she  would  —  till  she 
had,  1.3.69;  loathes  e'en  as  it 
— s,  1.3.90 ;  all  the  — ing  maids 
that  ever  loved,  111.6.246;  Pal. 
lies  —ing,  for  me,  IV.1.143 ;  1  — 
to  see  'em,  IV.3.65, 143. 

Long.  adv.  will  — er  last  [O.  Edd. 
long;  Seward  com.  longer],  I.i. 
132;  I.3.S1;  II.3.86;  — er.  III. 
6.10;  his  hair  hangs  —  behind 
him,  IV.3.83;  aU  day  — ,  IV.3. 
15,  ai  J  vn—,Epil.  15. 

;.  «.  adeeper  — ,  I.1.190; 


how  his  —  follows  his  friend,  I. 

3.26. 

Look.  «,  his  very  — s,  IV.3,78. 

Look.  V.  i.  (=  appear),  for  a  busi- 
ness \lhat)  more  bigger  — t,  l.i. 
215;  — t  pale  with  partii^,  I.3. 
53 ;  1 .4. 1 3 ;  our  dole  more  deadly 
— s  than  dying,  1.5.3;  — tenderly 
to  the  two  prisoners  (^  attetut 
carefully),  II.1.18;  how  they 
would  have  — t  (=  appeared), 
11.1.31;  II. 1. 37;  — r  yonder 
they  are  ;  that  's  Arcite,  II. 1.47  ; 
'tis  a  holiday  to  —  on  them,  II. 
1-53;  eyes  yet  — t  on,  II.4.11  ; 
the  man  they  —  for  (=  search), 
11.6.37;  most  perfidious  that  ever 
gcnlly  — t  (=  appeared),  IIl.i. 
36;  in.i.130,  121  ;  111.4.2  1  wiih 
thy  twinkling  eyes  —  right  and 
straight,  IIl.j.iT?  ;  how  do  I  — , 
III.6.66;  in.6.131,  277;  IV.i. 
^3;  y'  had  best  —  to  her  (=■ 
take  care  of  her),  IV.1.122;  1 
may  go  —  {=/  dan't  know),  IV. 
3.52:  so  he  — s,  IV.2.83;  yet  I 
never  — t  on,  1  V.2. 119;  —  liere  ! 
IV.3.7  ;  —  on  thy  vitgin,  V.i. 
145  ;  he  — t  all  grace  and  suc- 
cess, V.3.69 ;  his  costliness  of 
spirit  — t  through  him,  V.3.97 ; 
—  sadly,  V.4.125  ;  Epil.  4. 

Looaa.  V.  t.  this  you  may  — ,  not 
me  (perliaps  =  lose),  IV.1.91. 
SeelJOta,  IV.i.iij, 

Lord. 'H.  our  slain  — s  (=  hus- 
bands), 1.1-47;  your  dead  — s, 
1. 1. 57;  King  Capaneus  was  your 
— ,  1.1-59  ;  my  —  is  taken  heart- 
deep  with  your  distress,  I.1.104; 
1. 1. 141 ;  our  — s  lie  blistering, 
1.1.14s;  I.1.149;  1-3  2,  34;  '--t- 
7 ;  —  Arcite  .  . .  prince  Palamon, 
II. 2.223— 225  ;  my  — ,  II. 2.261  ; 
II.2.267,  270  ;  a  chaffy  — ,  lll.r. 
41  ;  darkness  —  of  the  world 
(?  astrological  term  like '  Lord  of 
the  ascendant').  III. 2.4;  the  — 
steward's  daughter.  111. 3.39;  — 
of  May,  III.5.135;  my— ,  IV.3- 
130,  144;  — s  and  courtiers,  IV. 
3.3S  ;  the  —  of  the  day,  V.1.60  ; 
Sir,  my  good — ,V.3.io;  to  dis- 
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scat  his  —  (==  rider^  master\  V. 
4. 73.  Exclamatory  use :  —  ! 
the  difference  of  men,  1 1. 1.53; 
— !  what  a  coil  he  keeps,  1 1. 4. 
18 ;  —  1  how  y*  are  grown,  V.2.94. 

Lordsliip.  n.  1 1. 2.263. 

Lose.  V,  /.  [(2^.  almost  always 
spells  //Moose]  shake  to  —  (« 
at  losing)  ProL  5  ;  we  —  our 
humane  title,  1. 1.233;  a  man 
will  —  himself,  II.2.156  ;  if  that 
will  —  ye,  farewell  (=  deprive 
me  of  you\  II.2.178;  11.2.25$; 
II.5.31  ;  III.i.i,  67;  III.4.9; 
my  lost  strength,  III.6.5  ;  these 
loH  cousins,  III.6.188;  —  his 
head  (=  be  beheaded\  III.6.296 ; 
who  — s,  III.6.308  ;  IV.1.77,  91 ; 
I  must  —  my  maidenhead  by 
cocklight,  I  V.I.  1 12;  she  's  lost 
past  all  cure,  IV.1.137  ;  as  if  he 
nad  lost  his  mother,  IV.2.28; 
IV.2.34,  46  (=  ruined)  \  — s  a 
noble  cousin,  IV.2.154;  of  mine 
eyes  were  I  to  —  one,  V.1.155  ; 
you  —  the  noblest  sight,  V.2.99  ; 
not  —  the  sight,  V.2.103;  will 
you  —  this  sight,  V.3.1 ;  I  have 
lost  what 's  dearest  to  me,  V.3. 
112;  V.3.72,  122,  136. 

Loss,  n,  our  — es  fall  so  thick, 
ProL  yi ;  nor  gain  made  him 
regard  or  —  consider,  1. 3. 30; 
cost  us  the  —  of  our  desire  .  . . 
—  of  dear  love,  V.4. 1 1 1,  1 1 2, 1 14. 

Lot.  n,  I  pray  them  he  be  made 
your  — ,  V.3.40. 

Loth,  adj,  would  be  —  to  take 
example,  1 1.2. 146. 

Loud,  adj,  his  —  infamy,  I.2.76. 

Loudness,  n,  the  —  of  his  fury, 
1.2.88. 

Love.  «.  now  for  the  —  of  him 
whom  Jove  hath  marked,  1. 1.29 ; 
1. 1.89  ;  dearer  in  —  than  blood, 
I.2.1;    I.3.41,   56,    59,  81;    — 's 

Provocations,  1.4.4 1 ;  I-4*45;  i^^^ 
irths  of  — ,  II. 2.8 1  ;  Oh,  — , 
what  a  stout-hearted  child  thou 
art  (=  Cupid),  II.6.8 ;  II.6.27 ; 
a  very  thief  in  — ,  III.1.41 ;  III. 
1.102 ;  —  has  used  you  kindly, 


III.6.67;  III.6.16,  42y  93,  161; 
the  agony  of  — ^  III.6.219;  of 
more  authority ;  I  'm  sure  more 
— ,  III.6.231 ;  III.6.261  ;  her  — 
to  Palamon  (=  for\  IV.  149; 
true  — ,  IV.  1.90;  it  is,  —  (=» 
darling),  IV.1.117;  in  —  with 
him,  Iv.1.125;  —  himself  sits 
smiling  {see  Jove),  IV.2.14;  the 
— s  and  fights  of  gods,  IV.2.24; 
conmiand  and  threaten  — ^  IV.  2. 
40;  IV.  2.42,  146;  out  of  — 
with  iCneas,  IV.3.13  ;  our  livers 
perished,  cracked  to  pieces  with 
— ,  IV. 3.20 ;  I  V.3.68  ;  V.  1.26, 70 ; 
true  — 's  merit,  V.1.128;  your 
— ,  Palamon,  V.2.41 ;  Light  o' 
Love  {name  of  tune\  V.2.54 ; 
horribly  in  —  with  him,  V. 
2.62  ;  your  —  comes,  V.2.69 ;  V. 
2. 1 12;  a  —  that  grows  as  you 
decay,  V.3.1 11 ;  V.4.2;  your  — , 
V.4.106;  that  nought  could  buy 
dear  —  but  loss  of  dear  — ,  V.4. 
112;  your  old  — s  to  (=  for)  us, 
EpiL  17. 

Love.  i.  V,  t,  I  did  —  him  for  \  I. 
3.35  ;  he  — s  best,  1.3-47 »  L3. 
85;  II.2.30,  108,  112,  121,  156^ 

159, 162, 165, 170, 175, 177 ;  I  — 

{sc,  her?  See  Notes),  1 1.2. 179; 
n.2.206,  245  ;  II.4.1,  14,  15,  26, 
29,33;  1 1. 5. 57;  I  —  him  beyond 
love  and  beyond  reason,  III.i. 
102;  IIL3.31;  111.6.27,40,126, 
139,  170, 203,  241,  257 ;  IV.1.44; 
IV.2.48,68;  V.1.7,  122, 158;  — d 
sister,  V.3.1 14;  V.4.90;  — d  a 
young  handsome  wench,  EpiL  6. 
ii.  V.  i,  — d,  for  we  did,  1. 3.61 ;  II. 
2. 1 17, 166, 167,  193,  233  ;  —  with 
all  the  justice  or  affection.  III. 
6.50;  as  I  —  most,  III.6.163; 
maids  that  ever  — d,  1 1 1.6. 246; 
III.6.261,  278;  IV.1.72. 

Lovely,  adj.  —  boy,  IV.2.17. 

Lover.  «.  II. 2. 180,  253  ;  III. 5. 19; 
1 1 1.6. 1 50;  — s  yet  unborn,  1 1 1.6. 
283;  lives  of —s,  IV.2.61  ;  IV.2. 
66  ;  he  shews  a  — ,  IV.2.136;  V. 
1.34;  —  never  yet  made  sigh,  V. 
1. 1 25;  your — s{=^ friends).  See 
Friend,  V.4.123. 
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Loving,  n,  I  love ;  and  in  —  her 
maintain,  1 1.2. 179. 

Loving,  adv,  we  shall  live  long 
and  —  (=  lovingly\  II. 2. 86. 

Low.  adj,  Compar.  Arcite  is  the 
— er  of  the  twain,  1 1. 1.49. 

Luoe.  n,  (name  of  country  girl).  III. 
5.26. 

Lust.  n.  —  and  ignorance,  II.2. 
106. 

Lusty,  adj,  shall  we  be  —  (== 
merry),  II.3.46 ;  venison  ...  't  is 
a  —  meat  (=  strengtheninfr)^  III. 
3.27 ;  I  am  well  and  — ,  III.645. 

Macliine.  n,  {See  Note  «=»  con- 
trivoHce),  1 1 1. 5. 113. 

Kaculate.  adj,  never  yet  beheld 
thing  —  (=  unclean),  V.1.145. 

Had.  adj.  men  are  —  things,  1 1.2. 
126 ;  11.2^02  ;  is  *t  not  —  lodg- 
ing, III.3.22 ;  my  —  boys,  III. 5. 
24;  a  dainty  —  woman,  III. 5. 
72;  as  —  as  a  March  hare.  III. 
5.73 ;  a  —  woman,  1 1 1. 5. 76,  77  ; 
you  are  not  — ?  III.6.122;  — 
malicious  traitors,  1 1 1.6. 132 ;  IV. 
1.46 ;  she  would  run  —  for  this 
man,  IV.2.12  ;  run  —  for  Arcite, 
IV.  2.48 ;  if  one  be  — ,  or  hang,  or 
drown  themselves,  IV.3.29. 

Madam,  n,  II.2.119,  124, 125,  130, 

136, 143, 153 ;  iv.2.56. 

Madneas.  n,  1. 4.42 ;  II.2.204;  an 
engraffed  — ,  IV.3.43  ;  IV.3.70. 

Xaid.  n.  more  of  the  —  to  sight, 
Prol.  8  ;  my  precious  — ^  I.3.8  ; 
1.3.81,84;  II.2.37,  121;  emblem 
of  a  — ^  II.2.137;  II.4.145;  fair 
gentle — ,11.4.24;  II.6.20;  III. 
5.28;  a  blushing  — ,  1 1 1.6. 205; 
the  longing — s,  1 1 1.6. 246;  black- 
eyed  — s,  IV.  1.72 ;  to  call  the  — s, 
IV.i.iii  ;  IV.1.124;  the  coy  de- 
nials of  young  — s,  IV.2.11 ;  IV. 
2.40 ;  the  livery  of  the  warlike  — 
(=s  Diand)^  IV.2.106 ;  we  — s, 
that  have  our  livers  perished, 
crackt  to  pieces  with  love,  IV.  3. 
19;  -— s  with  child,  IV.3.35 ;  IV. 
3.78;  V.2.2,  70;   is  it  a  — ,  V. 
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Maidenhead,  n,  ProL  i  ;  vowed 
her  —  to  a  young  handsome  man, 
II.4.13  ;  lose  my  —  by  cocklight^ 
IV.1.112. 

Maiden-hearted,  adj,  I  am  bride- 
habited,  but  — ,  V.  1.15 1. 

Maiden-pink,   n,    — s   of   odour 

faint,  1.1.4. 
Maim,  v,  t,  think  how  you  —  your 

honour  (=  tarnish),  1 1 1. 6.237. 

Main,  adj',  a  —  goodness,  1 1. 2.63; 
out  with  the  —  sail,  IV.1.146. 

Mainly,  adv.  there  the  cure  lies 
— ,  V.2.8. 

Maintain,  v,  /.  in  loving  her  ~  I 
am  as  worthy,  II.2.179;  III.i. 
53. 

Majesty,  n,  a  spacious  —  {sc.  of 
brow),  IV.2.19. 

Make.  v.  t.  —  him  cry  from  under- 
ground, ProL  17  ;  — s  lighter, 
Prol,  20 ;  near  to  —  ....  cap- 
tive, 1. 1. 80;  — s  me  a  fool,  I.i. 
119  ;  —  a  counter-reflect  'gainst 
my  brother's  heart,  I.1.127;  mads 
of  stone,  I.I. 129;  I.1.150;  to  — 
petition  clear,  I.1.157;    I.1.182; 

—  trial  of,  1. 1. 193;  she  — s  it 
in,  1. 1.203  J  I-i'225 ;  —  good  r= 
justify)  the  tongue  of  the  world, 

I.1.220;  1. 1.229;  — pursuit,  1.2. 
52 ;  1.2.64 ;  —  any  timorous  (= 
express),  I.3.3;  1.3.30,  52;  I.4. 
19;  II.1.22,  33,51;  11.2.69,78, 
95,  243,  253,  275;  —  the  wild 
rocks  wanton,  1 1. 3. 17;  another 
shape  shall  —  me,  or  end  my  for- 
tunes, 1 1. 3.2 1  ;  all  *s  made  up 
(==  reconciled)  again,  1 1. 3.33  ; 
II.3.72;  114-29;  II.5.25;  II.6. 
12.25;  ni.1.9, 18,  34;  ever  blood 
made  kin,  1 1 1. 1.38;  made  prey 
of  him,  III.2.13;  III.3.12,  35, 
47,  III4.13  ;  we  're  made  again 
.  .  .  m€tde  boys,  1 1 1. 5. 74,  76,  77 ; 
our  country  pasdme  made  is.  III. 
SA02  {=i  prospered) ;  III. 5. 120^ 
I33»  147  ;  ^e  're  all  made,  II 1. 5. 
158;  III.6.11;  to  —  me  spare 
thee,  1 1 1.6.47;  111.6.57,123;  are 

—  ing  battle,  1 1 1.6. 134;  —  my 
faith  reel,  III.6.212;   III.6.227, 
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333,  153;  —  death  a  devil,  III. 
6.27OJ  —choice,  III.6.285;  IV, 
1.37  ;  made  ihe  sound,  IV.1.61  ; 
see  the  bouse  maiU  handsome, 
IV.1.79;  IV.1.S8;  I  maele  in  to 
her  {sc.  unto  the  lake),  IV.1.94; 
sheiothecitym(»i!^<=r(i»),  IV. 
1.97;  made  the  altar,  IV.2.61 ; 
inaiir  mothers  joy,  IV.3.63;  IV. 
2.98,  134  :  IV.3.22,  S4,  73  ;  to  — 
the  matter  more,  IV. 3.85;  V.i. 
46;  — 'st  and  break'st,  V.1.5S  ; 
V.i.73,81,  88,  IIS.  141  ;  V.1.16; 

—  courtesy,  V.2.69;  hasmiidkso 
fairachoice,V.2.92;  —her  right, 
V.a.tos;  nature  now  shall  — and 
act  the  story,  V.3.13 ;  V.3.40,  52, 
83,  130;  V.4-36.  41 ;  would  — 
his  length  a  mile,  V.4.56;  V.4. 
60,  64,  13a. 

Kkla.  adj.  to  make  the  —  to  thy 

sex  captive,  I.1.81. 
HAlevoleut.  adj.  6re  — ,  V^63. 
Kalieious.  adj.  mad  —  traitors, 

III.6.132. 
Xu.  H.  Prol.  17;  I.1.331 ;  1.2.69, 

95 ;  love  any  that's  called  — ,  1. 

3.85;    1.4,14,    28,    39;    II. 1.1s, 

54;   a  willing  —  dies   sleeping, 

II.3.68;    11.2.70,   72,    90,    109 ; 

men  are  mad  things,  1 1,2.126; 

what's  the  matter,  —  !   II.2. 133 ; 

11.2.156,  183,  201,  233,  749, 2S' ; 

II-3SS.  77;  114-8;  a  young 
handsome— ,  II.4.14;  11.5.2,18; 
11.6.21,31,37;  111.1.12,67;  111. 
3.16;  111.3.17,31,40;  III. 5.10; 
III.6.4,  28,  44,  50,  142;  what 
more  than  —  is  this,  III.6.157; 
111.6,160,207,242,265,287;  IV. 
1. 17,  14;  fisher  miH  {separate 
words  in  Qp,),  IV.1.64;  IV.1.82, 
115,  119,  138,  I39i  IV.2.3,  12, 
25,  77,  112,114.  117,143;  IV.3. 
10;  V.I. 47,101, 107;  Iheprim'si 
of  men,  V,3.70;  V.3.86;  V.4.i, 
5, 97  ;  no  —  smile,  Epii.  4,  See 
ITree  man,  II.6.24;  ServiiLg 
man.  III. 5. 126. 
Xona^.  n.  \_Qt>.  mannadge],  kind 

—  (=  training  in  obedieiiee),  V. 
4.69. 

Kuthood.  «.  Oh  1  hope  some  god 


.  .  .  has  put  his  mercy  in  your 
— ,  1. 1. 73;  take  —  to  her  (= 
upoM  ker:  become  like  a  mak), 
II.2.360;  III.1.64;  III.5.36. 

llMildnd.  M.  11.2.170. 

Manl7.  adj.  brown  —  face,  IV.3. 
42;  IV.3.124;  —  courage,  V.3. 
43  ;  thy  worthy  —  heart,  V.4-88. 

Xanlf.  adv.  1^=  Uke  meH,bravelji), 
III. 1.79. 

ICanii«r.  «.  masters  of  our  — s,  I. 
2,44 ;  reason  has  no  — s,  I.3.48 ; 
in  — s  this  was  false  position,  111. 
S-SI. 

Kuitle.  n.  Juno's  — ,  I.1.63  ;  dark, 
ness  ...  by  casting  het  black 
—  over  both,  V.3-35. 

H&ny.  adj.  1. 2.29;  in  —  as  dan- 
gerous as  poor  a  comer,  1. 3.36; 
11.1.38;  —  more  such,  II.6.385 
III.2.1S;  III.5.15;  III.6.112; 
IV. 3.85 ;  —  a  one,  IV.i.91 ;  — 
children,  V.1.94;  V.3.24;  —  » 
murder,  V.3.27  ;  — a  man,  V.4.1, 
3 ;  crimes  —  and  stale,  V.4. 1 1  i 
V.4.52  ;  Epil.  16. 

March,  k.  mad  as  a  —  har^  IIL5 
73- 

Haroh.  v.  i.  V.1.68. 

HAre.  n.  chestnut  — ,  V.2.61  j  able 
to  entice  a  miller's  — ,  V.2.67 


Ring  herum). 
Harigold.  ».  [Qp.  Mary  golds], 

— 5  on  death-beds  blowing,  l.t. 

1 1  {See  Pre/ace,  N.  S.  S.  repnnt 

0/ Spalding's  Letter,  p.  vi). 
UtELTk.  n.  they  were  a  —  worth 

a  god's  view  (=  object),  1.4.20; 

1.4.43- 
Hark.  v.  t.  whom  Jove  hath  — t 

the  honour  of  your  bed,  I.I.29; 

11.3.72;  —  how  his  virtue,  II. 5. 

23;  —  there.  111. J. 17;  —  your 

cue.    III. 5.94;    —   me,   IV.3.32 

{t^  observe). 
Market,  n.  kill  our  — ,  Epil.  9. 
Maiket-place.  «.  Death's  the  — 

where  each  one  meets,  I.J. 16. 
Karriage.  n.  III. 6.195  ;  IV.1.33. 
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Karriag^-day.  u,  blush  on  his  — , 
Pro/.  4. 

Karrow.  n,  plumbroth  and  —  of 
my  understanding,  1 1 1 . 5 . 6. 

Marry,  v.t,  II. 2.228  ;  II.4.4 ;  —  a 
leprous  witch,  IV.  3.40;  venture 
to  —  us{= per/orm  the  marriage- 
ceremony\  V.2.79;  ^o  ^  —^^ 
shortly,  V.4.28. 

Marry,  interj.  (=  by  Mary)y  II. 
1.7;  yes, — ,  are  tnere,  11.3.65; 
yes,  — ,  will  we,  V.2. 1 1 1. 

Mara,  n,  I  met  your  groom  by  — 's 
altar,  1. 1.62;  —  spurn  his  drum, 
1. 1.182  ;  equal  with  — ,  1. 1.228  ; 
to  — ^'s  so-scorned  altar,  I.2.20; 
helm  of  — ,  I.4.17;  V.1.35,  60; 
— *s  drum,  V.1.80;  our  master 
— ,  V.4.106. 

Marshal,  n,  the  — 's  sister,  II  1. 3.36. 

Martialist.  n,  scars  and  bare  weeds 
the  gain  o'  the  — ,  who  did  pro- 
pound to  his  bold  ends  honour 
and  golden  ingots,  1.2. 16. 

Martyr,  n.  1 1.6. 17. 

Martyr,  v,  /.  a  divided  sigh,  — ed 
as 't  were  T  the  deliverance,  II.i. 

39. 
Marvel,  n,  \Qp,  mervaile],  II.1.31. 

Mason,  v,  /.  the  — ed  turrets  (= 

built  of  stone\  V.1.55. 
Master,  n.  — s  of  our  manners,  I. 

2.44 ;  my  — s  (=  Sirs\  1 1.3.24 ; 

—  {as  opposed  to  servant),  1 1. 5. 

63;  —  Gcrrold  (=  Mr,\  1 1 1. 5. 

22;  III.5.27,  72;  —  of  a  ship, 

IV.i.Hp,  147,  149;  V.2.63,  72; 

our    —    Mars,    V.4.106.      See 

Schoolmaster,  III.5.141,  151. 

Mastery,  n,  groan  under  such  a 
— ,  I.1.231. 

Matdh.  n,  {^=contest\  1 1 1. 1.97. 

Matchless,  adj.  II.2.155. 

Matter,  n,  so  sorrow,  wanting  form, 
is  pressed  with  deeper  —  (= 
business)^  I.1.109;  I.2.89 ;  1 1. 2. 
133;  no  — ,  III.2.3;  III.3.4; 
broken  piece  of  —  ^^=fitf^h  '^- 
coherent  task\  IV.  3.6;  to  make 
the  —  more  (=  amount^  number\ 
IV.3.85. 

TWO  N.  KINSMEN.— r 


Maturely,  adv.  1. 3. 56. 

Maudlin,  (country  -  girfs  name), 
III.5.25. 

May.  H.  (=  name  of  month\  do 
observance  to  flowery  — ^  1 1. 5. 
51 ;  bloom'd  — ,  II 1. 1.3  ;  fresher 
than  — ,  1 1 1. 1. 5;  the  lord  of  — 
and  lady  bright  {See  Notes^  III. 
5.125. 

May.  V.  aux.j  past  t.  might,  Prol. 
28;   1. 1.22,  27,  36,  50,  92,  113, 

157;  1-2.75;  I-343;  11.1.50;  n. 

2.75,  et  passim, 

Maying,  n,  do  we  all  hold  against 
the  —  (=  may  day  merrymaking)^ 

n.3.35. 
Maypole,  n,  1 1 1. 5. 145. 

Mead,  n,  (=  meadow\  1 1 1. 1.7. 

Meagre,  adj,  he  is  swarth  and  — ^ 
IV.2.27. 

MeaL  n,  the  charity  of  one  —  lend 
me,  1 1 1. 1.74. 

Mean.  «.  by  any  —  (=  by  all 
means),  II.3.51 ;  by  no  — ,  IV. i. 
118.  Usually  in  plural,  by  any 
— s,  II.3.56;  by  any  — s  (=  by 
all  means),  III.5.135;  III.6.58; 
by  whose  —  she  escaped . . .  which 
was  (*  which  *  singular  rel.  pron. ; 
its  antecedent  being  *  means  \ 
plural),  IV. 1. 20 ;  by  any  — s,  IV. 
2.65 ;  all  foul  — s,  V.4.71. 

Mean.  adj.  i'  the  —  time,  II.1.18 ; 
my  father  the  —  (=  lowly)  keeper 
of  his  prison,  II.4.3. 

Mean.  v.  /.  the  brake  I  — t,  1 1 1.2.  i ; 
as  if  she  ever  — t  [Qo.  ment], 
IV.2.109;  V.1.41  ;  Epil.  14. 

Meat.  n.  (=food),  1 1 1. 3.22;  veni- 
son   't  is  a  lusty  — ,  I II. 3. 

27 ;  hard  —  and  ill  lodging,  V. 

2.97. 
Medicine,  n.  that  craves  a  present 
— ,  I.I. 191. 

Meditance.  n,  your  first  thought  is 

more  than  others'  laboured  — ,  I. 

1.136. 
Meditation,  n*  give  me  some  — 

(=  time  for  some  — \  III.  5.93. 
Medius.  Lot.  Proh  deum,  —  fidius ! 

III.5.11. 
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n.  the  victor's  — ,  the  price 
and  garland,  V.3.16. 

Heet.  V.  t.  I  met  your  groom,  I.i. 
61;  I.1.212;  1.2.21,27,29;  the 
market-place  where  each  one  — s, 
1.5. 16 ;  lest  this  match  between 's 
be  crost  ere  met^  1 1 1. 1.98 ;  III.3. 
33;  111.513,61. 

Keating,  n.  fury,  like  —  of  two 
tides,  II  1.6.30. 

Melancholy,  n.  thick  and  profound 

— ,  IV.  343;  V.349- 
Melancholy,  adj,  the  —  humour^ 

V.2.38. 
Meleager.  n,  —  and  the  boar'  [0/ 

Caledon\  1 1 1. 5. 18. 

Melodioua.  adj.  bird  —  or  bird 

fair,  I.I.  17. 
Melt.  V,  i,  — s  into  drops,  I.1.108. 

Memory,  n,  tell  to  —  my  death 
was  noble,  1 1.6. 16;  Hercules  . . . 
whose  twelve  strong  labours  crown 
his  — ,  1 1 1.6. 1 76 ;  my — (=  mind) , 
V.1.27. 

Menacing,  adj,  a  most  —  aspect, 

V.345- 
Mention,  n.  III.3.15. 

Mercy,  n.  some  God  hath  put  his 

—  in  your  manhood,  1. 1.72;  II. 
3.2;  thy  breath  of  — ,  1 1 1.6. 158, 
182,  192,  211  ;  —  and  manly 
courage,  V. 3.43,  I39- 

Mere,  adj,  —  monsters,  1. 2.42 ;  two 

—  (=  absolute)  blessings,  1 1.2. 
58;  a  —  dull  shadow,  IV.2.26; 
a  —  gipsy,  IV.2.43;  a  —  child 
is  fancy,  IV.  2.52. 

Merit,  n.  (=  reward)  true  love's 
— ,  V.I. 1 28. 

Merrily,  adv.  II.  1.38. 

Merry,  adj.  —  springtime's  har- 
binger, 1. 1.8 ;  111.5.106,138;  V. 

3.53. 
Merry-hearted,  adj.  I  am  won- 
drous — ,  II. 2. 151. 

Metamorphose,  v,  t.  were  they 
— d  both  into  one,  V.3.84. 

MethinkA.  {Qo.  me  thinkes],  1 1.2. 
99,  136;  II.5.21  ;  II.5.21  ;  II.6. 
23;   1 1 1. 6.70;  methought^WX.d. 


83;  IV.i.io;  IV.2.22,  90,  121; 
V.2.27  ;  —  Alcides  was  to  him  a 
sow  of  lead,  V.3. II 9.  5>^  Think. 

Mickle.  adj.  of  — weight  (=  mu€h\ 
III.5.118. 

Might,  n.  V.1.79;  we  and  all  our 
— ,  Epil.  17  (=  strength). 

Might.  V,  aux.    See  May. 

Mighty,  adj.   III.5.118;   V.i.49; 

the  gods  arc  — ^  V.4.86. 
Mile.  n.2i  —  hence,  II.6.4;  twenty 

—  an  hour,  V.2.51 ;  V4.57. 

MiHtary.  tu  —  skill,  V.1.58. 

Milk.  n.  our  —  will  relish  of  the 

pasture,  I.2.76. 
Milk.  V.  f.  — ed  unto  ye^  III.54. 
Miller,  ir.  a  — ^'s  mare,  V.2.67. 
Million.  If.  — s  of  rates,  I.4.29;  a 

whole  —  of  cutpurses,  IV.3.31 ; 

many  mortal  — s,  V.3.24. 

Mind.  n.  with  —  assured,  I.2.97; 
1.3.32 ;  noble  — s,  II.2.52 ;  II.3. 
70;  1 1. 5.22;  the  —  and  sword 
of  a  true  gentleman,  1 1 1. 1.56;  a 
perturbed  — ,  which  I  cannot 
minister  to,  IV. 3.51 ;  IV.3.68, 69; 
I  am  of  your  — ,  V.2.39. 

Mind.  V.  t.  (=  remember)  now  you 
make  me  —  her,  IV.  1.37. 

Mine.  n.  an  endless  —  to  one  an- 
other (=  source  o/delight),  1 1.2. 

79. 
Mine.  adj.  —  own,  I.2.47,  53,  72 ; 

I.374»97;  11.2.158,169;  V.1.21, 

72,  134;  V.3.9,etc. 
Mingle,  v.  t,  so  — d,  V.3,52. 
Minister,   i.   v.  t.  —  what  man 

to  man  may  do,  I.4.39  (=  •^A 

ii.  V.  i.  a  perturbed  mind,  which  1 
cannot  —  to,  IV.  4. 52;  better 
never  bom  than  —  to  such  harm, 
V.3.66  (=  assist). 

Minnow.  //.  he  that  will  fish  for 
my  least  — ,  I.1.116;  a  number 
of — s,  1 1. 1. 4. 

Minstrel,  n.  pay  the  — s  {at  a 
wedding\  I V.  i .  1 1 1 . 

Minute,  n.  our  last  — ,  1.2. 103. 

Mirth,  n.  making  misery  their  .— , 
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1 1. 1.33;  away  with  this  strained 
— ,  III.3.43;  V.3.50,  51,  52. 
Misadventiire.  n,  the  —  of  their 
own  eyes  kill  'em,  III.6.190. 

Misbecomingly.  €uiv,  the  darker 
humoursi  that  stick  —  on  others, 

V.3.54. 
Miscarry,  v,  t\  else  both  —  (=  suf- 
fer  misfortune)^  1 1 1. 6.302;   V.3. 

lOI. 

Miscarrying.  ».  fear  of  my  —  on 
his  *scapc,  IV.  1.50  (=' getting  into 
trouble). 

Miserable,  adj,  this  unfriended, 
this  —  prince,  V. 3. 1 42;  —  end, 
V.4.86. 

Misery,  n,  making  —  their  mirth, 
II.1.33;  II.2.2,  56,97;   II.4.28; 

V.4.7. 
Misgrive.  v,  t,  my  mind  — s  me,  II. 
3.70. 

Mislike.  v,  t.  thy  banishment  I  not 
— ,  III.6.257. 

Mistake,  v,  i.  *tis  your  passion  that 
thus  — s,  1 1 1. 1. 49;  he  has  mis- 
took the  brake,  1 1 1.2.  i;  —  me 
not,  Epil,  II. 

XCistress.  n.  [Qo,  mistris]  a  —  task, 
I.4.41;  11.5.52,57;  111.1.14,28, 
117;  1 1 1.6. 26;  flowers  as  the 
season  is  —  of,  IV. 3.73 ;  sacred 
silver  —  (=  Diana\  V.  i .  1 46, 1 69. 

Modest,  adj.  —  scenes,  Prol,  4; 

III.6.82;  —  suit,  III.6.235;  V. 

I.I  57. 
Modestly,  adv.  1 1.2. 139. 

Modesty,  n.  yet  still  is  —  (=  bash- 
fulness),  ProL  7 ;  II.2.144. 

Moiety,  n.  the  —  of  a  number 
{=  portion),  1. 2. 2 14. 

Moist,  adj.  the  huntress  all  —  and 
cold  (—  Diana),  V.1.93. 

Momentary,  adj.  Fortune,  whose 
title  is  as  —  as  to  us  death  is 
certain,  V.4.17. 

Money,  n.  IV.  1.23. 

Monster,  n.  mere  — s,  1. 2.42. 

Month,  n.  III.3.35  ;  III.6.291. 

Mood.  n.  perceive  her  —  inclining 
that  way,  V.2.34. 


Moon.  n.  showing  the  sun  his  teeth, 
grinning  at  the  — ,  I.i.ioo ;  took 
leave  o*  the  — ,  1.3- 52  ;  III.2.35  ; 
some  time  of  the  --,  IV. 3.1. 

Moonlight,  n,  warranting  — ,  I.i. 

177. 
Mope,  v.t.l^m  — d  [Qo.  mop't], 

III.2.25. 

More.  adj.  Compar.  ProL  8;  I.i. 
64,  Zj,  loi,  135,  137;  the  — 
proclaiming,  I.i.  175  ;  1. 3.66,  82  ; 
1.4.39;  II-*-9i  i^  16,  36;  II.2. 
25,  100,  III,  200,  233,  235,247, 
273;  II.3.23;  11.6.27,  28,  38; 
1 1 1. 1.96,  116;  1 1 1.3. 10,  19,  20, 
28,  53;  1 1 1.6.26,  81,  83,  91,  94, 
102,  106,  118,  149,  157,  160,  183, 
231,252;  IV.i.i,  lOi^  106;  IV. 

3.1,  85  ;  V.I. 14,  141  ;  of  —  con- 
tent, V.4.16. 

JKore.  adv.  ProL  12;  I.i.  132,  172, 
185;  — bigger,  I.1.21 5;  L1.225; 

1.3.56,  57,  87, 95 ;  1-4.33 ;  1.5.3 ; 

1 1. 2. 8.  48  ;  put  but  thy  head  out 

of  this  winaow  —  (=  again),  II. 

2.214;  III.6.181,  182;   IV.2.49; 

V.I. 97;  V.3.5,  89,  98,  142;  V.4. 

13,34. 
HLoTiLn.  this  beauteous  — ,  1 1  I.i. 

18. 
Morning,  n.  II.3.9;  II.422 ;  III. 

2.2;  III. 4.18;  III.6.13;  IV.1.34, 

77. 
Morning,  adj.  their  —  state,  I.4. 

34. 
TtLoTT.frst  syllable  of  Morris.    See 
Is,  in.5.118. 

Morris,  n,  make  ye  a  new  — 
(dance),  II.2.275 ;  fore  thy  dignity 
we'll  dance  a  — ,  III.5.108  ;  III. 
5. 120 ;  he  '11  dance  the  —  twenty 
mile  an  hour  {alluding  to  a  danc- 
ing horse),  V.2.51. 

Morrow,  n.  good  — ,  1 1. 4.24;  III. 
6.16,  17.  See  Tomorrow,  IV.  i. 
69. 

Mortal,  adj.  th'  offence  of  —  (= 
decaying)  loathsomeness,  1. 1 .45  ; 
thou  bemg  but  — ,  1. 1.229 ;  ^^^^^ 
{sc.  the  gods')  —  herd,  I.4.5  J  ^ 
—  woman,  IV.  2. 10;  your  ire  is 
more  than  — ,  so  your  help  be, 
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V.I.  14;  the  heavenly  fires  did 
scorch  his  —  son,  V.1.92;  — 
bosoms,  V.I.  131  ;  many  —  (= 
human)  millions,  V.3.24. 

Kost.  adxf,  smell-less  yet  —  (juaint, 
I.1.5  ;  —  dreaded  Amazonian,  I. 
1.78;  —  horrid,  I.1.144;  1. 2.33, 

63;  I-3-74;  11.1-30;  n.2.64;  II. 

3.53;  n.5.34,  40;  —  guiltless 
on't,  III. 1. 15;  111.1.35,101;  III. 
5.8  ;  1 1 1.6. 1 50,  163, 167, 195,  203, 
208  ;  IV.3.43,  63  ;  V.I.  126,  157  ; 

V.3.45;  V.4.29,47,  "5- 
Kother.  ;f.  I.1.26;  II. 5.20;  III.6. 
245;  IV.2.4,'28,  63;  V.I. 106. 

Kotion.  n.  a  dove*s  —  when  the 
head 's  pluckt  off,!.  1.98  ;  this  war 
is  in  — ,  1.2. 105  ;  in  that  —  {sc. 
of  glancing  the  eyes),  V.3.62. 

Mount.  V,  f.  gods  who  from  the 
— ed  heavens  (=  exalted),  I.4.4 ; 
— ed  upon  a  steed,  V.4.49. 

KoutlLii.  III.6.282;  with  'Pala- 
mon '  in  their  — s,  IV. 3.80.  See 
Foul-mouthed,  V.1.98. 

Koto,  v,  t  I.1.138;  why  are  you 
— d  thus«  11.2.184;  III.1.63  ;  no 
more— d,  1 1 1.6. 160. 

Kuch.  adj,  Prol  2;  1.3-34;  H.i. 

2;  11.4.9,31;  II.6.22;  III.1.59; 

III.2.19;   III.3.25;  III.6.18,  66, 

161  ;  IV.  1.66. 
Mucli.  adv,  ProL  2;  1. 1.87,  186, 

187;  1.433;  II.2.70;  11.4.27,28; 

II.5.30;  V.2.2,  44;  V.3.64;  V.4. 

84. 
Muddy,  adj,  rude  and  raw  and  — , 

III.5.122. 
Mulberry.  «.  — ies,  IV.  1.68. 
Multis.Ztf/.  Cum  —  aliis,III.5.i33. 
Murder,  n,  \Qo,  murther],  many  a 

— ,V.3.27. 

Murther.    See  Murder,  V.3.27. 

Muse.    ^^^  Musit,  III.  1.97. 

MuBic.  n.  still  —  (=  low  music\ 
stage  dir.  p.  88  ;  where 's  the  rest 
of  the  —  (=  musicians),  1 1 1. 5. 
31 ;  the  —  his  own  hoofs  made, 
V.4.59;  from  iron  came  — 's 
origin,  V4.61 ;  see  Musit,  III.i. 

97. 


MusicaL  adj.  —  coinage,  I.3.76. 
Musician,  n.  they  must  be  all  gelt 
for  — s,  IV. 1. 131. 

Musit.  If.  [Qo.  musicke,  Lyce  Conj. 
musit],  enter  your  — ,  1 1 1. 1.97. 
See  Notes, 

Must.  V,  aux.  we  —  needs  leave, 
Prol.  32;  I.115,  150,  153;  1.2. 
77,  loi,  103;  1.3.8;  I  —  no 
more  believe  thee,  I.3.87 ;  never 
more  —  we  behold  (=  shall  we 
be  permitted  to\  II.2.9 ;  II.2.22, 
27 ;  —  inhabit  here,  1I.245 »  — 
we  halloa,  II.2.48 ;  II.247,  ^77  \ 
I  — ,  I  ought  to  do  so,  and  I 
dare,  II.2.207 ;  you  —  presently 
{sc.  go)  to  the  duke,  11.2^23 ;  II. 
2.270,  271,  275;  IV.2.112;  V.3. 
II,  140,^/^. 

Mute.  adj.  — ^  contemplative,  V.i. 

138. 
Mutual,  adj.  that  blood  we  desire 

to  sh'id  is  — ,  in  me  thine,  and  in 

thee  mine,  1 1 1. 6.95. 

My.  adj.  I.1.116,  189;  I.3.1,  7,  8. 
71,  90;  II.i.7>  8,  26;  II.2.6,  et 
passim. 

Mysell  pr.  [Qo.  gen.  my  selfe],  I.i. 
206 ;  1 1. 1 .  42 ;  V .  1 .24,  //  passim. 

Mystery,  n.  unclasp  thy  — ,  V.i. 
172. 

NaU.  V.  t.  ni  —  thy  life  to 't,  II.2. 
2 1 5  (=  trticify  thee  1). 

Name.  n.  enquired  their  — s,  I.4. 
22,  28;  II.2.176;  to  purchase  — 
(=  gain  renown\  1 1 . 5. 26 ;  1 1 1. 1 . 
42  ;  the  ruin  of  my  —  {my  *good 
name%  opinion,  III.6.240;  IV. 
1.16;  IV.3.6,  66;  V.1.26,  67; 
some  part  of  a  — ,  V.3.27. 

Name.  v.  t,  to  —  you  (=  mention), 

II.i.iS;   — s  concealments,  V.i. 

123. 
Narcissus,  n.  {name  of  flower),  1 1. 

2.1 19;  —  was  a  sad  boy,  but  a 

heavenly,  IV.  2.32. 
NaturaL  adj.  a  —  sister  of  our 

sex,  1. 1. 125. 
Nature,  n.  all  dear  — 's  children 

sweet  {-=  flowers),  I.1.13;  bom 
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to  uphold  Creation  in  that  honour 
first  —  styled  it  in,  1. 1.83;  that 
celerity  and  — ,  1. 1.202;  the 
crimes  of  —  (=  natural  vices  of 
humanity\  I.2.3  ;  1.4.43 ;  II. 3. 
12;  youth  and — y  II.2.40;  near 
the  ^ods  in  — ,  II  2.244 ;  state  of 
—  fail  together  in  me,  since  thy 
best  props  are  warped,  III.2.31 ; 
wise  — ,  IV.2.7;  great  and  fine 
art  in  — ,  IV.  2. 123 ;  —  now  shall 
make  and  act  the  story,  V.3.13. 

Navel,  n,  stand  in  fire  up  to  the 
— ,  IV.3.37. 

Nay.  €idv,  II.1.30;  III. 1. 118;  III. 
5.46,  69;  —  then,  I  'U  in  too, 
III.6.201 ;  V.2.102;  V.3.90;  — , 
let's  be  oflf'rers  all,  V.4.32. 

Near,  cuij,  11.2.140,244;  1 1. 3. 23; 
111.1.18,26;  III. 3.1;  III.6.103; 
IV,2.25,  — er,  IV.2.79. 

Near,  adv,  ProL  i ;  wast  —  to 
make  the  male  to  thy  sex  cap- 
tive, 1. 1.80 ;  see  how  —  art  can 
come  —  their  coloiurs,  1 1. 2. 150; 
I  V.I. 60. 

NeamesB.  n.  to  blow  that  —  out 
that  flames  between  ye,  V.i.io 
{see  Notes). 

Nee.  Lot,  see  Et,  III.  5.  88. 

NecesBCury.  n,  I'll  presently  pro- 
vide him  — ies  {^.pronounced  nes- 
saries),  1 1. 6. 3 2. 

Neck,  n,  hang  your  shield  .  .  . 
about  that  — ,  I.1.197 ;  1 1. 2.32. 

Nectar,  n.  please  the  gods  ...  to 
give  us  —  with  'em,  V.4.12. 

Need,  n,  their  — s  (=  necessities), 

1.3-57. 
Need.  v.  t,  1. 2.44,  61 ;  his  ocean 
— s  not  my  poor  drops,  I.3.7  5 
hunger  — s  no  sauce,  III.3.25. 

Needful.  <z^'.  II 1. 1.99;  III.3.48. 

Needs,  adv,  we  must  —  leave, 
Prol,  32 ;  must  —  entreat  you, 
II. 5.45;  V.3.31,146. 

Neglect.  V.  t,  our  suit  shall  be  — 
ed,  1. 1.175. 

Neigliing.  n,  he  lisps  in  — s,  V. 
2.66. 

Neither. /r^;f.III.6. 173;  IV.2.69; 


I  could  doom  — ,  V.1.156;  that 

—  coold  find  other,  V.3.26. 

Neither,  conj,  —  wet  nor  dry,  I.i. 
121;  III.6.4;  not..  .,111.6.232; 
IV.1.15;  V.4.74. 

Nell,  name  of  girl,  1 1 1. 5.27. 

Nemean.  adj.  {0,  Edd,  nenuan 
corr,  Seward],  Hercules  our  kins- 
man, then  weaker  than  your  eyes, 
laid  by  his  club;  he  tumbled 
down  upon  his  —  hide,  and  swore 
his  sinews  thawed,  1. 1.68. 

Nenuan.     See  Nemean,  1. 1.68. 

Nephew,  n,  sisters^  children,  — s 
to  the  king,  I.4.16. 

Neptune.  «.  turned  green  —  into 
purple,  V.i.5a 

Nerve.  «.  his  own  — s  and  act,  1.2. 
50. 

Nettle,  now  to  be  frampall,  now  to 
piss  o*  (=  on)  the  — ,  1 1 1. 5. 57 
{the  note  "? mettle**  is  wrong: 
Halliwell,  A  rch.  Diet,,  s,v,  N  ettle, 
p.  575  :  *^  An  ill-tempered  person 
was  said  to  have  [watered]  on  a 
nettle*') ;  stings  more  than  — s, 
V.1.97. 

Neutral,  adj,  to  be  —  were  dis- 
honour, 1.2. 100. 

Never,  adv.  ProL  11  ;  I.1.103;  I. 
3.6,  84;  II.1.44;  II.2.8,  17,  21, 
24,  32,  43, 67,  92,  132,  197,  ne'er, 
II.2.233;  II.2.247,  277;  II.3.7, 
8  ;  «^/r  exceeded,  nor /f^Vr  shall, 
II.3.12;    II.3.66,  79;  II.4.2,  21  ; 

—  a  word,  III.4.18;  III.5.27, 
149, 151 ;  III.6.74, 102, 141,  142  ; 
now  or  — ,  III.6.185;  III.6.234, 
252 ;  •—  trifle  (=  cU>  not  trifle), 
III.6.260;  111.6.266,268;  IV.i. 
26,  104,  113,  121 ;  IV.2.4,  6,  62, 
75,  88,  119,  129;  IV.3.32;  V.I. 
32,  99,  100,  102,  125,  144,  147, 
148;  V.2.21,  45>  47i  65;  V.4.93, 
112. 

Never-erring,  adj,  1.2. 114. 
New.  culj,  —  plays,  ProL  i ;   I.3. 

75;  11.2.81, 275;  11.3.35;  IV.i. 

29;  V.1.69. 

New.  culv,  like  women  —  (=  newly) 
conceived,  IV.2.128. 
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Kewly.  adv,  IV.  1.88. 

News,  n,  pelting  scurvy  — ,  1 1.2. 
268;  some  —  from  earth,  III.i. 
80;  —  from  all  parts,  III.4.13; 
I  V.I.  17,  18;  /are  a  good  man, 
and  ever  bring  good  — ,  IV.  1.25 ; 
I  bring  you  — ^  IV. 2. 56. 

Vext  <uij,  II.4.11 ;  III.1.16;  the 
—  way  to  a  grave,  III.2.33 ;  III. 
5.45, 125,  131  ;  the  —  world,  IV. 
3.12;  —  to  an  auburn,  IV. 2. 125. 

Next  o^/z/.  II.2.218;  III.6.210;  V. 

4.84. 
Nibble,  v,  i,  you  would  fain  be  — 

ing,  V.2.87  \see  Notes). 

Nice,  adj,  here  they're  —  and 
foolish  {=^  particular^  exacting^ 
fastidious)^  V.2.79. 

NiceneM.  n,  that's  but  a  —  (= 
fastidious  scntpie),  V.2.20. 

Nick,  n,  comes  i'  the  — ,  1 1 1. 5.73. 

Nig^rd.  V,  t.  our  richest  balms, 
rather  than  — ^  waste  (=  econo- 
mise^ spare),  I.4.32. 

Nigh.    See  Well-nigh,  III.2.2. 

Night.  «.  first  — ^'s  stir,  Prol,  6; 
I.1.183;  II.1.45;  11.3-32;  11.4- 
33  ;  with  counsel  of  the  — ,  III. 
1.83;  III.2.3;  this  livelone  — , 
III.2.12  ;  III.4.11  ;  III.5.126  ;  all 
the  chaste  — s,  III.6.200;  IV. i. 
135 ;  V.3.19 ;  the  ear  of  the  — , 
V.3.124;  Epil,  18. 

Nightingale,  n.  Oh  for  a  prick 
now,  like  a  — ,  to  put  my  breast 
against,  III.4.25. 

Nimble,  adj.  compar,  we  shall  be 
the  — r,  1 1 1.6.63. 

Nimble-eet.  adj,  tough  and  — 
(=:  agile) y  I  V.2. 1 25. 

Ninety,  adf  from  eleven  to  — , 
V.i.i3a 

No.  adj,  —  knees  to  me,  1. 1.35; 
I.1.52,  74,  97,  loi,  225:  1.2. 
27,36;  1.3.1,48,66,  71;  11.1.9, 
16,  49 ;  II.2.25,  32,  33,  84,  86, 
194,220,  263,  271,  276;  II.3.20, 
23,54;  11.6.22,31;  III.1.116; 
III.2.3,  13,21;  111.3.3,4,  10,15, 
25,53;  III.4.4;  III.510,  80,83, 
121,  141 ;  III.6.26,  44»  59,90,  91, 


94,  118,  160,  183;  anger  to  *em 
nor  —  ruin,  1 1 1.6. 189;  1 1 1.6. 
266;  IV. 1. 1,  66;  by  —  mean, 
IV.1.117;  IV.1.133,  140;  IV.2. 
29,35, 103, 107;  he  does  — wrong, 
nor  takes  none,  IV.2.134;  iV.3. 
10,17;  V.1.119, 141;  V.2.13;  V. 

3.9,  1 1,  75i  85,  96,  98 ;  Epil*  4f 
12,  13. 

ISfo.adv.  1.3.87;  II.1.36;  II.2.48; 
IIL6.55,  59,  86,  117;  IV.1.45; 
V.2.47. 

Nobility,  n,  II.1.32. 

Noble,  adj,  a  —  breeder,  Prol.  10 ; 
the  all  —  Theseus,  I.3.Q3  ;  II.i. 
30 ;  1 1.2. 1, 7, 52, 65  ;  noble  hand, 
1 1.2.93  ;  a  —  kinsman,  1 1.2. 192 ; 
II.2.232;  —  Arcite,  II.2.257;  a 

—  beauty,  II.3.11  ;  his  —  body, 
II.4.23;  II.5.10,  18,  25,  34,  38; 
II.6.16;   III.1.81 ;   dares  any  so 

—  bear  a  guilty  business  {Skeafs 
conj,  nobly  probably  is  righf)^  III. 
1.90;  III.5.123;  111.6.17,24,101, 
1 16, 174,  208, 226,  276 ;  IV.1.13  ; 

—  bodies,  IV.2.9,  45;  IV.2.55, 
79,1545  V.1.6;  V.3.116;  V.4.42. 
Super L  the  — st  sight,  V.2.99. 

Nobleness,  n,  let  fall  the  —  of 
this, /'r^?/.  115;  whose  free  — 
do  make  my  cause,  V.1.73 ;  their 

—  peculiar  to  them,  V.3.87. 

Nobly,  adv,  V.3.5a 

Nod.  v,i,  III.5.15. 

Noise,  n,  make  a  — ,  V.2.16. 

None,  pron,  oh,  no  knees,  — , 
widow,  1. 1.74 ;  —  fit  for  the  dead, 
I.I. 141  ;  1.2.30,59;  II.2.87;  III. 
1.80,  90,  91  ;  III.2.26;  III.3.4; 
1 1 1.6. 1 05, 1 83 ;  he  does  no  wrong, 
nor  takes  — ,  IV.2.135;  V.1.99; 
EpiL  7. 

Nonny.  interj.  Hey,  — ^  — ,  — > 
III.4.21,  24. 

Nor.  conj.  1. 1. 19,  20, 21,  44, 64,  65  ; 
who  cannot  feel  —  see  the  rain, 
I.I. 120;  1.1.121,155,204; — ... 
or,  1.3.29;  know  not  what  —  why, 
1.3.62  ;  1.4.25  ;  1 1.2.87 ;  —  ne'er 
shall,  II. 3.12;  II. 5.31 ;  III.1.42; 
1 1 1.2. 10 ;  —  none  so  honest.  III. 
3.4;   III.6.4,  80,  118,  189,  297, 
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298;  never  saw  —  read  of,  IV.a, 
75  J  does  no  wrongs  —  lakes 
none,  IV.2.I3S;  never... -,V. 
i.ioi;  not..  .— ,  V.1.133.  See 
Neither,  V.4-74. 

North,  adj.  the  —  wind,  II. 2.140  ; 
set  it  to  tbe  —  {of  a  compati), 
IV.I.I4I. 

North-ftnat,  adj.  111.4.15. 

Noa«.  n.  his  —  stands  high,  a  char- 
acter of  honour,  I  V.3. 1 10. 

NoMgay.  n.  IV. 3.32. 

Not.  adv.  Prol.  30;  1,1.2,  16,  43, 
54,  63,  iir,  120,  130,  155,  181, 
189,  200,  203,  309,  320, 223, 22S 1 
1.2.7,  18,26,34,40,45,54,61,71, 
76,82,  94,  09,  110;  1.3.2,  7,  14, 
18,  4S.  49,  02,  65,  85,  96 ;  1.4.24, 
43;  I1.I-2,  46,  5".  67,  113,  IIS, 
121,  123,  124,  "7.  "29.  ISO,  '57. 
159,  162,  163,  166,  16;,  185,  188, 
21^  224, 343,  269,  271,  274 ;  '^d 
in  one  hundred  and  tigktten  tub- 
sequent  passages. 

Not*.  H.  i,  {of  music),  I.3.76. 
U.  {= peculiarity,  defect)  many  will 
not  buy  his  goodness  with  this — , 
V.4-S3. 
iii.  (=  notice)  take  some  —  that, 
1.1.52  ;  I  fixed  my  —  {=  alien- 
tion)  constantly  on  them,  I.4.19 ; 
takes  strong  —  of  me.  III. 1.17. 

Note.  v.t.  for  —  you,  III.t.118; 
—  her  a  little  further  (=  observe), 
IV.3.24. 

Nothing.  H.  I.i.iQ,  185;  1.2.651 
that  we  may  —  share,  I.2.75  ;  I. 
3.79;   11.1.38,41,42,  161,  i6z; 

111.3.6;  ui.3.46;  111.5.53;  in. 

6.87,  250;  IV.I.I,  2;  —  but  my 

pity,  IV.1.+3;  IV.I.80,  133;  IV. 

3.21  ;  —  to  our  purpose,  V,2.3i  j 

that's  — ,  V.2.57  ;  V.2.8J. 
Notice,  n.  duke  hath  taken  —  both 

of  his  blood  and  body,  II.3.239. 
Notight.   H.    III. 3.52;    when  — 

served  . .  .  but,  V.4.73 ;  —  could 

buy,  V.4.111. 
NourUbment.  n.  food  and  — ,  II. 

1.52. 
Now.  adv.  —  for  the  love  of  him, 


I.1.29;  r.i.6i,  87,  153,  154,  157, 
199,234;  1.2.18,2s,  99;  I-3-86; 
I].i.i6i  11.2.7,  30,48,  103,  132, 
151,  158,  20S,  222;  how  — , 
keeper,  11.2.245 i  II.3.279;  11,3. 
8,44;  11.6.390;  III.1.117,  i20i 
111.2.2,32;  111.3.8,9,20,47,511 
111.4.4,7,16,25;  111-5.30,52,56, 
57,64,  8s,  119,153;  111.6.62,69, 
88,  121,  151  ;  —  or  never,  1II.6. 
185;  III.6.236,  238,  271,  306; 
IV.i.36,M9,  137,  142;  IV.2,47, 
49.  50,  SI,  5S,  59,  67,  142,  143; 
IV.3.16,  19,63,83;  V.I.I!  V.2. 
72,—  {sc.  that)  he's  at  liberty, 
V.2.96;  V.3.i3>  24,  90,  "IS:  — 
. , .  anon  . . .  then,  V.  3.125  j  V.4. 
2S,  37,  130 !  Epil.  I,  10. 

Nullity.  H.  our  business  is  become 
a  — ,  yea,  and  a  wof  ul  and  a  pite- 
ous-,  III.S.S4,  SS- 

Number,  n.  1. 1.61,  214;  a  —  of 
minnows,  H.1.4. 

NurM.  n.  his  mind,  —  equal  to 
these  so-differing  twins,  1. 3.32. 

Nymph.  «.  III.1.8;  the  fair — 
that  feeds  the  lalce  with  waters, 
IV.  1.86, 


O.  interj.  Prol.  18;  I.1.47,  69,  7", 
74,  106.  109.  117,  131,  137, 
177;  l-3'67;  111.6.156,  173,236, 
344,  357;  IV.1.33,  1131  V.4.86, 
109,  131.     SeeQIh. 

O'.  contraction  for  of,  before  the,  Li. 
33 J  etc.    Seem 

0'.  contraction  for  on,  —  my  con- 
science, IV.2.87  J  etc.    See  0£ 

Oak.  n.  about  his  head  he  wears 
the  winner's—,  IV.2.137. 

Oat.  n.  twenty  strike  of  — s,  V.2.6s. 

Oath.  «:  upon  his  —  and  life,  II.3. 
248;  all— sinone,IlI.i.33;  III. 
6.224,227,230,257;  IV.i.ii. 

Obey.  V.  t.  any  jot  — s,  V.4.71, 

Object.  H.  they  would  not  make  us 
their —  {sc.  of  observance),  II. t. 
53;  other  — s,  iV.3.69;  his  eye 
will  dwell  upon  his  — ,  V.3.49. 

Obserrance.  n.  to  do  —  to  flowery 
May,  11.5.5a 
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Observe,  v.  t,  have  you  —  d  him, 
I- 3-33 1  —  {perhaps  should  be 
deserve)  her  goodness,  II.S-35 
(==  pay  observance  to) ;  you  should 
—  (=  humour)  her  every  way, 
V.2.14. 

ObtaixL  V,  t.  — ed  his  liberty,  1 1.2. 

247. 
Ocean,  n,  I.3.7. 

Odds.  n.  'tis  —  he  never  will  affect 
me,  1 1.4. 1. 

Odour,  n,  maiden  pinks  of  —  faint, 
1. 1.4;  urns  and  — s,  I.5.1  ;  com- 
pounded — s  which  are  grateful 
to  the  sense,  IV. 3. 74 ;  stage  dir.y 
p.  83, 

O'er,  prep,  for  Over,  advance  it  — 
our  heads,  1. 1.93. 

O'erflow.  for  Overflow,  the  bound 
thou  wast  — ing,  1. 1.84. 

O'er-rank.  for  Over-rank,  shaker 
of —  states  (=  too  luxurious  king- 
doms)^ V.1.63. 

0*er-weigh.  for  Over-weigh,  a 
grain  of  honour  they  not  —  us, 
V.4.19. 

Wyprep.  ProL  8,  15,  17,  19;  I.1.7, 
16,  20,  30,  31,  40,  41,  42,  45»  46, 
47, 48,  50,  57, 90,  92, 95,  '22, 125, 
129,  134,  143,  159,  104,  165,  180, 
214,  224;  1.2.3,  5i  8>  j6,  22,  28, 
29,  35,  36,  44,  47,  72,  83, 87,  1 16 ; 
1.3.2, 20,  43,  55,  60,  82, 93 ;  1.4.7, 
14,  15,  17,  18,  25,  26,  29,  30,  34, 
42;  1.5. 1 5,  etc.  etc.  Peculiar 
uses,  i.  contracted  o*  before  the : 
I.1.33,  114,  131,  227;  I.2.113; 
III.l.io,  86;  III.2.4;  ni.5.31; 
III.  6.64. 

ii.  (=  by)  —  all  admired,  Prol,  13 ; 
— me  approved  I.3.65 ;  — another 
you  would  not  have  me  doubted, 
III.1.60. 

iii.  {-=  possessing)  —  odour  faint, 
1. 1.4 ;  —  an  eye  as  heavy,  IV.2. 
27 ;  —  a  face  far  sweeter,  IV. 2. 

95. 
iv.   {=  belonging  to)  we  —  the 
blessed,  IV.3.26. 

V.  (=  out  of)  —  thy  boundless 
goodness  take  some  note,  I.i. 


51 ;  —  all  this  sprightly  sharp- 
ness not  a  smile,  IV.2.3a 

vi.  to  see  —  us  such  spinsters,  I.3. 

23- 
viL  (=  concerning  talk  more  — 
this,  II.i.ii ;  IV. 3.67, 

viii.  {=from)  have  you  a  full  pro- 
mise —  her,  II.1.12;  I  am  en- 
treating —  myself,  1. 1.206. 

ix.  (=  on)  have  pity  —  us  both, 
III.6.172. 

X.  {-=for)  petition  —  grace,  IV.3, 
78 ;  glad  —  Arcite,  V.4.i3a 

Ott.  adv,  l,i.()Z\  1.3*41;  n-5-5;  H- 
6.8;  III.1.32;  III.2.28;  III.3.52, 
85;  III.6.89,  118;  IV.i.ioo;  V. 
1.159;  V.2.88;  V.3.28, 103;  V.4. 
122,  136. 

OS,  prep,  1.2.74  ;  till  his  great  rage 
^  —  him,  1.2.85  ;  V.1.37;  V.4.8a 

Offonce.  n,  to  take  th*  —  of  mortal 
loathsomeness  from  the  dread  eye 
of  holy  Phoebus  (■=  offensiveness\ 
I.I.44'  III.5.34;  III.6.182;  omit 
a  wara  or  forfeit  an  —  (=  movt^ 
ment  of  attcuk),  V.3.63. 

Offend.  V,  t,  1 1. 5.40;  had  ten  times 
more  — ed,  II  1.6. 181 ;  the  — ing 
part  bums,  IV.  3. 37. 

Offender,  n,  I  would  destroy  the 
— ,  V.1.23. 

Offer,  n,  I  do  embrace  yoiu: — ,  III. 

1-93,  94  ;  take  her  — ,  V.2.110. 
Offer.  V,  t,  —  to  Mars's  so-scorned 

altar,  1.2. 19;  I.3.15;  II.I-9;  an 

— ed  opportunity,  II.3.75  i  —  ^P 

my  penner,  III.5.124. 

Offerer,  n,  let's  be  — s  all,  V.4.32. 

Office,  n,  \,  (=  service f  duty)  I  have 
an  —  there, III.i.iio,  III ;  vestal 
— ,  V.I.  150;  could  wish  their  — 
to.  V.3.35. 

iL  (=  natural  works)  all  — s  are 
done.  1 1 1.2.36. 

iii.  tells  close  — s  the  foulest  way 
{=  speaks  indecently) ,  V.  i .  1 22. 

Officer,  n,  — s  of  arms  (=  heralds\ 

1 1 1.6. 1 35. 
Oft.  cuiv,  V.3.103. 
Often,  adv,  IV.  1.67;  IV. 3.4;  V.2. 

47. 
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Oh.  inlerj.  I.i.iSa,  199;  II.z6,  17, 

208,277;  11-3-4,50;  n-6.8;  in. 

1.4,  9.  'Si  29,  35.  89;  III-3.3ii 
111.4.25;  in.di6,  109;  IV.i. 
120;  IV.2.33,  42,  120,  147;  IV. 
3.28,  46,  47;  V.1.62,  126,  130, 
137>143, 169;  V.3.2,  87;  V,3.ii, 
59.65)85.114,139.    5«0. 

(HL  M.  paur  this  —  out  of  your  lao- 
K«»ge  (.=  gmlleness),  III.1.103. 

Old.  adj.  II. 1. 16;  II. 2. 104,  105, 
109;  11.3.6;  in.6.37;  at  ICD 
years— ,IV.i.i3o;  V.1.64;  V.2. 
31 ;  —  Saturn,  V.4.62  ;  your  — 
loves  to  us,  EpH.  17.  Peculiar 
tat  (=  greaf)  like  —  Import- 
ments  bastard,  I.3.80.  iS«t 
Notes.) 

Omit.  v.t.  — Dot  anything,  I.1.309; 

—  a  ward  or  forfeit  an  ofiencb 
V.3.63. 

OmnM.  Lai.  Ill.s.158. 

Oa.pron.    i'w  One,  I.3.75. 

Oo.  adv.  lead  —  the  bride,  I.1.20S: 

11.11.117,241,252;  IV,i.6s;  V.I. 

41,43,  135;  V.4.127. 
Oa.pr^.  ProL  ^i  I.i.ii,  22  ;  power 

—  him  (=  over),  I.1.87,  88  ;  l.i. 
192 ;  —  fail  of  some  condition, 
I.2.105  ;  1.3.20,  71 1  whereon  her 
spirits  would  sojourn  (rather 
dwell — )  (.redundant  after  'whtre- 
">''),  1-3-77:  1.4-13,  20:  I.5-I2; 
to  look  —  them  (=  at),  11.1-53  i 
ll.a.176,  342,  273;  11^.11,0' my 
conscience,  II.4.12;  III.1.6,  13, 
14,  28,  96;  111.2.19  ;  play  ef  the 
viipnal3,in.3.34:  III. 5.56,0' the, 
57;  111.5.86;  III.6.90,  311,  251, 
263;  IV.i.S0,73;  IV.2.36;  V.3. 
46,54. 

On  =:  oC  bate  not  an  hour  —  't, 
l.t.230;  11.347,  58;  most  gailt- 
less  — t,  ifl.i.is;  he  has  the 
trick— 't,  IV.1.130;  the  burthen 
— "t  was,  IV.3.9 ;  rid  — 't,  IV.3. 
40 ;  IV.3.S9 ;  most  glad  — 't,  'tis 
the  latest  thing  1  shall  be  glad  of, 
V.4.29. 

One*,  adv.  at — ,  I.1.841  — more, 
I.t.325;  — with  a  time,  1.3.50; 
II.a.175,233;  11.3.59;  11.4-7,35; 


III.  5.18,  46:  III.6.9,  106,  389; 
IV.1.123;  1V.3.S6;  V.4.24. 
Ona.proa.  lair  — s,  1.1.27,  '83;  — 
[{Jo.  on.     See  Notes]  that  fears 
not  to  do  harm,  I.2.70 ;  playing 

—  [Qo.  ore]  business,  1. 3.31  ;  the 

—  of  theother,I.3.53;  — another, 
1.3.64;  hummed  —  [Qo.  on.  See 
Notes],  1.3.7s;  great —,  II.1.3; 

—  one  of  them,  II. 1.40  ;  II.z.41, 
79,  80,  82  ;  great  — s,  II,  2.  107 ; 
II. 2.123;  take  — with  you,  11.2. 
153,  '54.  '55,  198,  199.  234;  II- 
3. 14 ;  that's  all  —  (=  a/i  ajiie), 
11-3.31;  sad  — s,  11.4.20 ;  all 
oaths  in— ,111.1.33;  in-i.'i6; 
III.2.5;  111.4.8,17;  IU.5.62,68, 
It  1, 112  ;  —  see 'em  all  rewarded 
(=  iet  some  one),  111.5.152;  a 
very  good —,  III.6.72;  III.e.91, 
220,225,  256,  273;  IV,  1,15,  56; 
'twas  —  (=  a  person.)  that  sung, 
IV.1.S8;  IV.I. 100,105;  IV.2.68, 
111  ;  if  —  be  mad,  or  hang,  or 
drown /Ai!/)Uf/i/M,lV-3.28;  IV.i 
39,  40,  46-  47 ;  V.1,19,  49,  106; 
sucha  —  Iam,V.i.i24;  V.1.153, 
ISS;  that's  all—,  V.2.16;  that's 
aU  — ,  'tis  nothing  to  our  purpose, 
V.2.32 ;  a  very  fair—,  V,2.46; 
V.2.85,  88;  V.3.a2,  85,  108,  135, 
145 ;  a  black  — ,  V4.S0 ;  V4.89, 

One,  adj.  —  sure  end,  I.5-14;  — 
person,  1.5.16;  —  hour,  II.3. 
210;  III. 1.74,  108;  III.6.177; 
of  —  young  Palamon  (^  a  £er- 
Imn),  IV.1.116:  V.I. 21,  33,  165; 

—  eyeof  yours,  V.3.137;  V.4-94, 
129. 

0nl7.  adj.  IQo.  onely]  the — doers, 

11.1.28;    fv.242 ;  the  —  star  to 

shine,  V.3.20. 
Only.  adv.  [Qo.  onely]  I.2.67  ;  11. 

5.18;  —  Arcite,  III.1.91;  111,1. 

94;  III.6.94,  129,  178;  IV.1.66; 

IV.2.38. 
Open.  adj.  the  windows  are  too  — 

(=^  easy  to  get  oHt  of),  11.2,264. 
Open.  V.  i.  bind  those  wounds  up 

that  must  —  and  bleed  to  death 

IV.3.1. 
Op«raao«.  n.  effect  rare  issues  by 

their  —  (=  operalmti,  I.3.63, 
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Opixiion.  If.  (=  disrepute)  their 
lives  might  breed  the  ruin  of  my 
name,  — ,  III.6.240. 

Opportunity,  n,  an  offered  — ^^  II. 

375. 
Oppose.  V,  t  1.2.  loi. 

Oppress.  V,  /.  arm  — ed  by  arm, 

V.1.22. 
Oppressor,  n,  1 1. 2. 84. 
Opus.  Lot,    See  Bt,  III.5.88. 

Or.  conj,  I.1.17,  22,  23,  174,  180, 

195;  1.2.11,26,46,52,57,59,78, 

104;  1.3- 19»  20;  nor  ...  — ,  1.3. 

30;  1-375;  M45;  1 1. 1.42;  II. 
289,  94,  122,  171,  182;  II.3.22, 

23;  11.4.13,33;  11.6.12,30;  HI. 

1.6;  III.3.19136;  III.4.10;  III. 
5.35,84,  106,  107,  113,  144;  III. 
6.35,  36,  46,  123,  129,  185,  290; 
whether  .  .  .  — ,  IV.i.ii ;  IV.i. 
16,  50,  51,  etc  etc. 

Oracle.  «.  vouched  his  — ,  V.4.107. 

Ordain,  v,  /.  1 1 1. 6.288. 

Order.  «.  their  — 's  robe  {pf  female 

knighthood)^  V.1.142. 
Order,  v.  /.  pray  —  it  {arrange^ 

regulate^  the  field  of  fight)^  IV.2. 

150. 

Origin,  n,  came  music's  — ^  V.4.61. 

Ornament,  n,  —  of  honour,  IV. 2. 

93. 
Ostler.  If.    See  Hostler,  V.2.59. 

Other,  pron,  — s'  laboured  medit- 
ance,  I.1.136;  I.3.58;  I.4.30; 
one. .. — ,11.1.41  [(2^.  an  other]  ; 
II.2.195;  11.3.21;  III.5.69;  III. 
6.274,  296;  that  neither  could 
find  — ,  V.3.26;  V.3.54,  126;  no 

—  (•=  nothing  else),  Epil,  14; 
th*  —  [a  Edd.  another],  IV. 3. 
46,48. 

Other,  adj,  I.2.68;  — some,  IV.  3. 
2 ;  the  —  place  (=  Hell),  I  V.3. 
26 ;  IV. 3.26 ;  IV. 3.62,  69,  73. 

Ought.  V,  aux,  I  must,  I  —  to  do 
so,  and  I  dare,  II.2.207  ;  women 

—  to  beat  me,  IV.  2. 36. 

Our.  adj,  I.2.42,  76,  99,  102,  103, 
no,  116;  1.3.2,  12,  14,  16,  19; 

—  great  lord  (=  my),  I.3.34  ;  !• 
3.53,  63;  I.4.12,  301  31,  38,  45, 


46,  40 ;  1.5.3 ;  II.2.8,  19,  37,  40, 
42,  46,  49,  50,  51,  53,  60,  62,  63, 

^^  \  111.6.195,202;  1V.1.125;  V. 

1.38,  45,  69  :  —  sister  {^egal  use 
of'we'^  V',  'our'  ^'my\ 
V.  3.105.    See  We. 

Ours,  pron,  to  wish  'em  — ^,  IL2.17 ; 
1 1. 2.78.    See  We. 

Ouxeelvem,  pron.  1.2. 115;  II.2.33. 

Out.  adv.  hold  —  your  helping 
hands,  Prol.  25 ;  rase  you  —  cJ 
the  book  of  trespasses,  1. 1.33; 
I.I. 130;  to  draw — ,  I.1.160;  are 
you  not  —  (=  mistaken),  I.2.26 ; 
fought  —  together,  1.3.40 ;  —  of 
breath,  1. 3.82;  find  — ,  I4-6; 
given  —  (=  reported),  1 1. 1.5 ; 
II.1.21,  32,  48,  52;  II.2.24,  214, 
217,  221 ;  II.3.28,  35  ;  —  upon 
it,  II.4.5;  11-6.3;  III.1.62,  103; 

—  with  it,  1 1 1.3.33;  the  stars  are 

—  too  (=  hidden,  extinguished)^ 
III.4.1;  III.5.19;  faU— ,  Ill.i. 
67;  III.5.127, 146;  IV.1.69,  146; 

—  of  love  with  iCneas  {oppositt 
of  'in  love'),  IV. 3. 13;  —  of 
square,  IV. 3.83;  V.i.io,  27,  43, 
152,  164 ;  —  of  (=  outside)  it- 
self, V.3.34. 

Outbreasted.  adj.  (=  outsung, 
surpassed  in  singing:  said  of  a 
nightingale),  V.3.127. 

Out-do.  V.  t,  you  outdid  me,  1 1 1.6. 

73. 
Outdure.  v.  t.  to  —  danger  (=  over- 
come, face  resolutely),  1 1 1.6.  la 

Outgro.  V.  t.  you  outwent  me  (-= 
surpassed),  III.6.79. 

Outlive.  V.  t.  hath  — d  the  love  of 
the  people,  V.4.1. 

Outside,  n.  judge  by  the  — ,  IV.2. 

74. 
Outstrip.  V.   L  — t  the  people's 
praises,  1 1.2. 16. 

Outwear,  v,  t,  may  be  outworn, 
never  undone  (=  worn  out),  1. 3. 
44. 

Over. /r^.  II.6.36;  III.1.122;  V, 
3. 2  5  ;  V.4. 1 6.    See  O'  er . 

Over.  adv.  is  —  (=  etided),  II.I,I7  ; 
V.4.81.    See  O'er. 
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Overflow,  n.  excess  and — of  power, 

1.3.4. 

Owe.  V,  t,  i.  (=  possess)  who  — st 
his  strength  and  his  love  too,  I.i. 
88 ;  a  black  one,  — ing  not  a  hair- 
worth  of  white,  V.4.50. 

ii.  {be  under  obligation  to\  this  is 
a  solemn  rite  they  —  bloomed 
May,  IIL1.3. 

Owgh.  interj*  thrice  repeated  (== 
*  Yo  heave  ho  / '  in  weighing 
anchor)^  IV.1.145. 

OwL  If.  II 1. 5.68.  See  Screech- 
Owl,  III.2.35. 

Owlet  n.    See  Howlet,  1 1 1.5.67. 

Own.  adj,  its  — ,  I.1.154;  I.2.47, 
53,  69,  96;  II.1.9,  38;  II.3.19, 
70;  1 1 1. 1.56;  mine —,11 1.6. 1 24; 
III.6.131.  145,  190,  196, 199»205, 
276;  IV.i.14,60;  IV.2.98;  V.I. 
171 ;  V.4.6a 

Owner.  «.  this  hand  but  —  of  a 
sword,  1 1 1. 1.33. 

Ozlip.  n,  — s  in  their  cradles  grow- 
ing, 1. 1. 10. 

Pace.  IT.  1.3.83.  ^^^  Place,  III.  I. 
la 

Pack.  V,  t  —  my  clothes  up,  1 1.6. 

32. 
Paedago^os.  Lat,  III.5.110. 

Pain,  n,  husband's  — s,  Prol,  8; 
I've  put  you  to  too  much  — s 
{=z  trouble),  1 1 1.6. 18. 

Paint.  V.  t,  — s  the  sun,  1 1.2. 139; 
to  — your  pole  withal,  III.5.152  - 
hung  with  the  — ed  favours  or 
their  ladies  (=  bright-coloured), 
II.2.11. 

Painter.  ;i.'Li.i22. 

Pair.  ff.  a  —  of  lions,  I.4.18 ;  a  — 
of  absolute  men,  1 1. 1.25 ;  a  —  of 
king^,  III.1.21. 

Palace,  n.  rv.1.53. 

Palamon./f.  I.2.1 ;  I.4.23;  1 1. 1.49; 
II.2.14,  25,  29,  61,  131,  178,  182, 
187,  225;  II.3.7,  13;  II.4.17; 
III.1.23,  43,  92;  III.2.6;  III.3. 
i;  III.4.3;  III.6.102,  128,  138; 
IV.I.2,  18,  49,  67,  81,  82,  116, 
142;  I V.2.25,  37,49,90;  IV.3.6, 


12,  22,  54,  67,  71,  75,  80;  V.2.3, 
26,41,  82,  91,  95  ;  V.3.44,  51,  58  ; 
the  cry's  *  a  Palamon,'  V.3.67, 80 ; 

V.374,  76,  79i  89,  loi,  104 ;  V.4. 
42,  88,  115,  128. 

Pale.  adj.  lookt  —  at  parting,  1. 3. 5  3. 

Pallas,  n,  —  inspire  me  (=  Min- 
erva), 1 1 1. 5.94. 

Parcel,  n,  though  —  of  myself,  V. 
1,2^  {;=  part). 

Pardon,  n.  both  their  — s  (=  being 
pardoned),  IV.  1.7  ;  got  your  — , 
IV.  1. 19,  21,  76  ;  IV.2.37. 

Pardon,  v.  t.  Oh,  —  me,  I.1.117 ; 
II.3.50;  III.1.106;  V.3.17,  32. 

Parish,  n.  all  the  — ,  V.2.S3. 

Parley,  n.  these  vain  — s,  1 1 1. 3. 10. 

Parlously.  adv.  edified  the  duke 
most  —  in  our  behalf s,  1 1.2. 5 3. 

Part.  «.  a  —  of  him,  1 1. 1.50 ;  —  of 
your  blood,  —  of  your  soul,  II.2. 
186;  — s  of  the  world,  III.4.13; 
all  — s  of  the  dukedom,  I V.  i .  1 34 ; 
th'  offending  —  bums,  and  the 
deceiving  —  freezes,  IV.3.37,  38  ; 
some  —  of  a  good  name,  V.3.27  ; 
each  —  of  him,  V.3.121 ;  his  — 
is  played,  V.4.102. 

Part.  V.  /.  —  us  lawfully  (=  separ- 
ate), 1 1.2.89 ;  betwixt  ye  I  —  my 
wishes  (=  divide),  V.1.17. 

Parthian,   adj.    flies    like  a   — 

quiver,  11.2.5a 
Parting:,  n.  lookt  pale  at  —  (= 

waning),  I.3.S3. 
Party.  «.  (=  side),  V.1.76. 

Paas.  V.  t.  — t  slightly,  I.3.28;  II. 

1. 12;  II.2.104. 
Pasea.  let  him  play  QhI  —  on.  III. 

5.86.    {See  Notes.) 

Passage,  n.  the  — s  of  this  project, 
IV. 3.86;  in  the  —  (=  contest) 
the  gods  have  been  most  equal, 
V.4.114. 

Passion,  n,  (=  rage),  111.1.30,48  ; 
1 1 1.6. 232. 

Past.  prep,  lost  —  all  cure  (= 
beyond),  IV.  1. 138. 


Pastime,  n.  — 
— ,  1 1 1.5. 102. 


II.3.67;  country 


I 
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Pasture,  n.  I.2.77. 

Patch.  If.  \IngUbys  cohj\  for  Qo. 
path],  where  there  is  a  —  of 
ground  Til  venture,  II.6.33. 

Path,  n,  this  funeral  — ,  I.5*ii; 
she  has  the  —  {of  honesty)  before 
her,  V.2.23.    ^ee  Patch,  IL6.33. 

Patience,  n,  1 1. 1.22  ;  to  hold  here 

a  brave — y  II. 2.59;   II.2.85;  V. 

2.43 ;  V.4.20. 
Patiently,  adv,   II.2.5 ;    IV.1.55, 

114. 
Pattern,  n,  no  toy  but  was  her  — , 

1.3.72. 
Pavement,  m.  flinty  — ,  V.4.59. 

Pay.  «.  to  give  the  service  —  (= 
paymenf),  V.3.32. 

Pay.  V.  /.  are  — d,  1.2. 34;  the 
Athenians  —  it  {sc,  the  rite)  to 
the  heart  of  ceremony,  1 1 1. 1.3; 
I'll  —  thee  soundly,  III.6.52;  — 
the  minstrels,  IV.i.iii. 

Peace,  n,  flurted  by  — ,  1.2. 19,  23  ; 
1.3.24 ;  —  sleep  with  him,  I.5. 12 ; 
persuade  her  to  a  — ^  1 1 1. 5.87. 
{See  Notes.) 

Pebble,  n.  like  wrinkled  — s  in  a 
glassy  stream,  1. 1. 1 1 2. 

Peck.  n.  — s  of  crows,  1. 1.42. 
Pectiliar.  adj,  (=  specially  belongs 

ing)  their  nobleness  —  to  them, 

V.3.87. 
Pelops.  n,  — ^*  shoulder,  IV. 2.21. 

Peltinsr.  adj,  such  —  scurvy  news, 
1 1.2.268. 

Pen,  V,  /.  (-»  writi)  — ned  by  no 
worse  man  than  Geraldo,  IV.  3. 
la 

Pencil.  V,  /.  which  sometimes  show 
well,  — led  (=  depicted)  y  V.3.13. 

Pennyworth  {==penfCorth  =^penny- 
wortk)y  a  great  —  on't,  IV.  3. 59. 

Penner.  «.  (=  case  for  holding 
pens)y  offer  up  my  — ,  1 1 1. 5. 124. 

People,  n.  the  — 's  praises,  1 1. 2. 
16 ;  the  — *s  curses,  1 1.2. 1 10 ;  the 
plurisy  of  — ,  V.1.66 ;  V.4.2. 

Perceive,  v,  t,  we  —  our  losses  fall 
so  thick,  Prol.  31;  1.2. 14,  30; 
II.1.50;  III.1.31;   III.6.59;  IV. 


'•5>  57»  ^ ;  you  shall  —  her  be- 
haviour, IV. 3.8 ;  V.2.33. 

Perch.  V,  i.  1. 1.22. 

Perfect.  adJ,  1 1. 5.1  S;  now  I'm  — 

(=r<f/i/^),  III.6.88. 

Perfidious,  adj.  thou  most  —  that 
ever  gently  lookt,  1 1 1. 1.35. 

Perform,  v,  t  the  sports  once 
ended,  we'll  —  {sc.  our  dance), 

n.3-59. 
Perftime.  «.  died  in  — ,  I.3.71 ;  — s 
to  kill  the  smell  o*  the  prison, 
1 1 1. 1.86;  1 1 1.3.48. 

Perftime.  v.  L  will  —  me  finely, 
V.2.89. 

PerU.  n.  I.3.37. 

Perish,  z/.  L  II.2.53 ;  let  me  —  if  I 

think,    II.2.61  ;    II.2.92;    III.6. 

113;  in  that  faith  will — ,  1 1 1.6. 

163;   1 1 1.6.229,  241  ;  our  livers 

— ed,  cracked  to  pieces,  IV.  3. 19; 

V.  1.1 56. 
Permit  v,  t  be  —ted,  IV.  3.65. 
Perpetual,  adj,  —  night,  III.2.3. 

Person.  «.  in  —  there,  II.3.67; 
your  —  {^=,body\  1 1 1. 1.94;  our 
— s,  1 1 1.6.33  '•  your  —  I  am  friends 
with,  1 1 1.6. 39;  IV.2.ISI. 

Personal  culj,  —  hazard,  V.1.74. 

Persuade,  v.  /.  II.6.24;  I  am  — d 
(=  convinced),  1 1 1. 1. 1 1 3 ;  fluently 
—  her  to  a  peace,  1 1 1. 5. 87 ;  V. 
2.3. 

Persuasion,  n,  1. 3.91. 

Persuasively,  adv,  1 1 1. 5.92. 

Pertain,  v,  i,  1 1 1. 6.32. 

Perturb,  v.  t,  a  — ed  mind,  which 
I  cannot  minister  to,  IV. 3.51. 

Petition,  n.  Oh,  my  —  was  set 
down  in  ice,  I.1.106 ;  to  make  — 
clear,  I.1.157;  I.1.201;  — s  are 
not  without  gifts  understood,  1. 3. 
14 ;  —  of  grace  and  acceptance, 
IV.  3. 77 ;  my  —  (=  prayer), 
seasoned  with  holy  fear,  V.i. 
148. 

Petticoat,  n.  V.2.84. 

Pheare.  5/^Playifeere,  IV.3.79; 
and  Peere,  V.1.116. 

PhilomeL  n,  two  emulous  — s  (= 
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nightingales)^  beat  the  ear  o'  the 
night,  V.  3. 124. 

Phoebus.  «.  the  dread  eye  of  holy 
—,1.1.46;  1.2.85;  V.1.90. 

Fhoeniz-like.  adj,  wnere  —  they 
died,  1.3.71- 

Fhyaic.  n,  give  her  — ,  V.2.29. 

Pick.  V,  t  —  flowers  with  Proser- 
pine, IV.3.21. 

Picture,  n.  I  wore  thy  — ,  V.3.73. 

Pie.  If.  chattering  —  (=  magpie)^ 
I.1.21. 

Piece.  «.  it  was  my  best  —  (=  per- 
formance ^  quality)^  1 1. 5. 14  ;  torn 
to — s,  III.2.18 ;  this  is  that  scorn- 
ful —  (=  woman),  I II. 5.42;  is 
not  this  —  too  straight  (0/  arm- 
our), 1 1 1.6.86;  any —  the  earth 
has,  1 1 1.6.263;  broken  —  of 
matter  (=»  subject  of  thought  or 
conversation),  IV.3.5  ;  a  —  of 
silver  (=  coin)  on  the  tip  of  your 
tongue,  IV. 3. 17;  crackt  to  — s 
with  love,  IV. 3.20.  5/<f  Ground- 
piece,  1. 1. 1 22;  see  Shoulder- 
piece,  IV.  2. 127. 

Piece.  V.  /.  (=  eke  out),  to  —  her 
portion,  V.4.31. 

Pigr-like.  adv.  —  he  whines  {said 
of  a  horse),  V.4.69. 

Pigmy,  n,  the  king  of  — ies,  III.4. 

15. 
Pillar.  If.  post  to  — ,  III.5.115 ;  to 
touch  the  —  {==i  Pyramid),  1 1 1.6. 

295. 
Pilot  If,  Where's  the  — ,  IV.  1. 148. 

Pinch.  V,  /.  do  I  —  you  {sc,  in 
fastening  the  armour),  III.6.55; 
their  lives  but  —  'em,  V.3.133 
{=pain). 

Pink.  n.  maiden  — s  of  odour  faint, 

1.1.4. 
Pirithous.  if.  I.1.207,  219;  I.3.55, 

95;  II.2.246;  II.5.31;  IV.1.13. 
PiM.  V.  i.    See  Nettle,  1 1 1. 5. 57. 
Pitch.  V,  /.  —  {sc.  myself)  between 

her  arms  to  anger  thee,  II.2.219. 

Piteous,  adj.  a  woeful  and  a  — 

nullity,  III.5.55. 
Pity.  If.  for  — ^'s  sake,  1. 1.25 ;  that 


equally  canst  poise  sternness  with 
— ,  1. 1.86;  warm  it  to  some—, 
I.I. 128;  1.2.30;  *tis  — ,  II.1.20, 
2 1 ;  have  —  of  us  both,  1 1 1.6. 172 ; 
Alas!  the—,  III.6.185;  III.6. 
191 ;  by  that  you  would  have  — 
{sc.  for)  in  another,  1 1 1.6. 197; 
III.6.215  ;  handsome — ,  IV.1.9  ; 
IV.  1.42,  94;  IV.2.146;  what  — 
enough  for  such  a  chance,  V.3. 
59;  infinite — ,  V.3.144;  V.4.5. 

Pity.  V.  /.  Oh,  — ,  duke.  1. 1.47 ;  I. 
2.31 ;  II.4.11. 

Place.  If.  this  —  {=  prison),  1 1.2. 
69;  II.2.83,  108,  263;  1 1. 5.25  ; 
hast  likewise  blest  a  —  [Qo.  pace], 
III. 1. 10;  III.1.63;  III.3.i;a  — 
prepared,  III.6.99;  1 1 1.6. 292  ; 
IV.1.82;  IV.2.76;  IV. 3.27,  36, 
64;  V.1.27;  V.3.5;  V.4.99;  (= 
o0cial  situation),  1 1. 3.82. 

Place.  V.  t.  how  would  you  —  it, 
1 1.6.2 1 3. 

Plain,  n.  the  — s  (=  level  ground), 

n.3.54. 
Plainly,  adv.  III.  1. 105. 

Plane,  if.  cedar  . . .  spreads  like  a 
—  {sc.  tree  ;  or  ?  plain),  1 1.6. 5. 

PlMit.  V.  t.  V\\  —  a  pyramid  (= 
place),  1 1 1.6. 293. 

Plantain,  if.  these  poor  slight  sores 
need  not  a  — ,  I.2.61. 

Play.  n.  (=  drama),  ProL  i,  3,  9, 
30;  Epil.  I. 

Play.  L  V.  t.  — ing  one  business, 
I«3'3i  ;  you  —  the  child  ex- 
tremely, 1 1.2.206;  let  him  — 
'Qui  passa,'  1 1 1. 5.85  ;  his  part  is 
— ed,  V.4.104;  fortune  did  —  a 
subtler  game,  V.4. 113. 

ii.  V.  i.  1 1.3.28  ;  —  o'  the  virginals, 
II  1.3.34 ;  —  at  tennis,  V.2.56 ;  — 
at  stoolball,  V.2.74 ;  —  at  cards, 
V.2.108;  Epil.  I. 

Play-feere.  n.  {=  playmate)  what 
maids  have  been  her  — s,  IV. 3. 

79. 
Playfellow,  if.  1. 3. 50. 

Plea.  If.  I'm  a  suitor  that  to  your 
sword  you  will  bequeath  this  — 
{=  cause),  1 1 1.  X.I  1 5. 
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Please,  i.  v.  /.  1 1. 2. 59,  227  ;  II.4.9, 
10;  II.S-4;  III.1.53,  III;  III.5. 
139, 142,  149  ;  will 't  —  you  arm, 
III.6.35;  111-6.167;  allthechaste 
nights  I  have  ever  — d  you,  III. 
6.200 ;  V.1.30 ;  I  hope  she's  — d, 
V.  1. 172  ;  —  her  appetite,  V.2.36 ; 
V.4.11,57. 

Pleasure.  «.  quick-eyed  — *s  foes, 
1.5.8;  II.2.100;  a  world  of  — s, 
II.2.118;  II.2.241 ;  V.1.61,  129; 

V.3.34- 
Pledge.  V.  t  ni  —  you  (=  drink 
toyou)^\lhzA6\  III.3.38. 

Plight,  n,  freed  of  this  —  (^  con- 
ditioti)^  1.4.34 ;  I  am  in  —  (= 
ready),  III.1.88. 

Plight.  V,  L  be  —  ed  with  a  love 

that  grows,  V.3.110. 
Plough,  n.  II.3.28. 

Pluck.  V,  /.  a  dove's  motion  when 
the  head's  — t  off,  1. 1.9S  ;  I  should 
—  all  ladies*  scandal  on  me,  I.i. 
191  ;  the  flower  that  I  would  — , 

1.3.66 ;  vengeance all  my 

sins  could  never  —  upon  me,  1 1. 

3.7;  {z=zpulldown\VA.sy    ^^^ 
TJnpluoked,  V.1.168. 

Plum,  adj,  IQtf,  plumb]  —  porridge 
(exclam,  0/ contempt),  II.3.73. 

Plum-broth,  n,  —  and  marrow, 
III.5.5. 

Plunge,  n.  differing  — s,  V.4.75  (^ 

a  horse). 
Plurisy.  n.  (=  plethora)  the  —  of 

people,  V.1.66. 

Po.  n.  twixt  —  and  silver  Trent, 
Prol.  12. 

Poet.  n.  ProL  11 ;  1 1 1. 5.49. 

Point,  n,  I  must  no  more  believe 
thee  in  this  — ,  I.3.87  ;  the  —  is 
this,  III.2.37. 

Point.  V,  t.  our  — ed  javelins  (= 
sJiarp),  1 1. 2.49;  a  promontory, 
— ed  in  heaven,  IV.2.23  ;  a  hus- 
band I  have  — ed  (?  read  'pointed 
=  appointed),  V.  i .  1 5 1 . 

Pointing,  xr.  go  to !  leave  your  — , 

II.1.51. 
Poise.  If.    See  Poyse.    his  full  — , 

V.4.81. 


Poise.  V,  t  that  equally  canst  — 

sternness  and  pity,  1. 1.86. 
Poison,  n,  II.275. 

Poison.  V.  t  thou  might'st  now  — 
me,  1 1 1.3.8. 

Pole.  If.  something  to  paint  your 

—  withal  (=  Maybole),  III.5.153. 
5^^  Maypole,  II 1. 5. 145. 

Poll.  V.  /.  \Qo,  pould,  which  repre- 
sents the  pronunciation]  the  — tKl 
bachelor  (=  bald),  V.i.ds. 

Poor.  adj.  —  lady,  I.i.ioi  ,  these 

—  queens,  I.1.199;  —  chin  (= 
luckless),  1.2.54;  —  slight  sores, 
1.2.60;  I.3.7>36;  II.3.80;  III.1. 
12,  23;  II  1.5. 116;  IV.2.154;  — 
soul  [Qo,  porel  IV.3.14;  — 
beast,  V.2.62  ;    V.2.84 ;    V.2.96 ; 

—  servant  {in  pity),  V.3.72,  104 ; 
V.4.14. 

Porridge,  n.  hang  him  I  pkim  — 

{=fool),  1 1.3.73. 
Port.  n.  thine  ear,  .  .  into  whose 

—  (=  porch,  entrance)  ne'er  en- 
tered wanton  sound,  V.1.147. 

Port.  V.  t.  (=  bring  into  harbour) 
must  these  vessels  — ^  V.1.29. 

Portion.  «.  to  piece  her  —  (= 
dowry),  V.4.31. 

Pose.  V  t,  I  have  — d  him  (= 
puzzled),  1 1 1. 5.79. 

Position,  n.  in  manners  this  was 
false—,  1 1 1. 5. 5 1. 

Possess.  V.  t.  1.3.95  ;  — '  ^ith  fire, 
V.4.64. 

Possession.  «.  took  —  of,  1 1. 2. 168. 

Possible,  adj.  I.4.26  ;  1 1.2. 114. 

Post.  n.  from  —  to  pillar,  1 1 1. 5. 
115. 

Post.  V.  i.  we  will  —  to  Athens  'fore 
our  army  (=  go  post  haste),  I.4. 

48. 

Posy,  n,  the  prettiest  —  {See  Bing), 
IV.  1.90. 

Pould.    See  Poll,  V.1.85. 

Pour.  V.  t.  1 1 1. 1. 102. 

Pouting,  n,  such  — s,  1 1 1.6. 33. 

Power,  n.  your  manhood,  whereto 
he'll  infuse  — ,  I  1.73  ;  who  now, 
I  know,  hast  much  more  —  on 
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him  than  e'er  he  had  on  thee,  I. 
1.37  ;  1.2.42, 65  ;  excess  and  over- 
flow of — ,  1.3.4 ;  1.3.38 ;  the  — s 
of  all  women  will  be  with  us,  III. 
6. 194 ;  the  very  — s  that  love  'em, 
V.1.7  ;  V.1.49, 76,  n  ;  what  god- 
like —  {•=  personage)  hast  thou 
{Venus)  not  —  upon,  V.1.89 ;  V. 
I.109 ;  all  you  heavenly  — s,  V.3. 
139;  V.4.67 

Powerful,  adj,  —  Venus,  V.4.105. 

Poyse.  If.  Sei  Poise,  V.4.81  (= 
weighf), 

PractiBe.  v,  /.  I  never  — d  upon 
man's  wife  (=  plotted  againsf)^ 
V.i.ioa 

Praise,  n,  the  people's  — s,  II.2. 
16. 

Praise.  v,t,  II.5.12  ;  —  each  part 
of  him  to  the  all  I  have  spoke, 
V.3.i2a 

Prank,  n,  the  — s  and  friskins  of 
her  madness,  IV.  3.7a 

Prate,  n,  V.1.119. 

Pray.  i.  v,  /.  we  —  our  play  may  be 
so,  ProL  9 ;  —  you  kneel  not,  I. 
1.54;  —  stand  up,  I.1.109;  — 
you,  say  nothing,  —  you,  1. 1. 1 19  ; 

—  have  good  comfort,  I.1.129  ;  — 

—  stand  up,  1. 1.205  ;  —  the  gods 
for,  1. 1. 208;  I  —  you,  1. 1. 224; 
— ,  forward,  II.2.122;    II.3.60; 

II.5.35;  III.1.53;  111.1.99?  Joo> 
118;  III.3.13;  III.6.53;  IV.i, 
16,  65 ;  — ,  did  you  ever  hear, 
IV.I. 1 15  ;  IV.2.71,  91,  150;  V.2. 
24,  40;  I  —  them  he  be  made 
your  lot,  V. 3. 39;  V.4.25  ;  Epil,y 

ii.  V,  i,  —  for  me  your  soldier,  1. 1. 
76;  —  for  his  success,  V.1.153. 
See  Prithee. 

Prayer,  n,  make  trial  of  my  — s, 
I.i»i93 ;  — s  to  the  gods,  II.2.94; 
hear  my  — s,  1 1 1. 6.2 10 ;  holy  — s, 
V.I. 2  ;  your  — s,  V.1.16. 

Precious,  adj,  my  —  maid,  1.3.8  ; 
they  are  equal  — ,  V.1.155. 

Precipitance,  n,  cords,  knives, 
drams.  —  have  to  themselves 
been  death's  most  horrid  agents, 
1. 1. 142.    {See  Notes.) 

Preface,  h,  ^prologue),  1 1 1. 5. 1 50. 


Prefbr.  v,  /.  happiness  {=  good  for- 
tune) —  me  (=  appoint  ^promote) 
to  a  place,  1 1. 3. 82. 

Prefix.  V.  /.  the  hour  — t,  1 1 1.6. 
304. 

Prejudice.  «.  gives  the  —  of  dis- 
parity, V.3.88. 

Premediitating:.  «.  your  —  more 
than  their  actions,  I.1.136. 

Preordain,  v.  /.  their  — ed  faculties, 
IV.3.63. 

Prepare,  v,  /.  a  place  — d  for  those 
that  sleep  in  honour,  III.6.99. 

Presence,  n,  thy  sole  — ,  III. 1. 11. 

Present,  adj,  that  craves  a  — 
medicine,  I.1.191 ;  put  thyself 
upon  thy  —  (=  immediate)  guard, 
1 1 1.6. 1 22;  at  this  —  {sc,  time), 
IV.3.60 ;  you  must  be  — ,  V.3.15 ; 

—  (=  immediate)  justice,  V.3. 
132. 

Present,  v,  t  — s  itself  to  the  doing, 
I.I.I 51 ;  — s  me  with  a  brace  of 
horses,  1 1 1. 1. 19;  here  —  (=  r^- 
present)  this  machine,  III.5.113. 

Presently,  adv,  (=  immediately) 

—  gives  it,  II.1.41  ;  you  must  — 
to  the  duke,  II.2.223;  II.6.31  ; 
III.5.134;  III.6.110;  IV.1.96; 
V.2.6,  1 1 ;  V.4.8a 

Preserve,  v,  t  II  1.6. 268  ;  still  — 
her  in  this  way,  V.2.106. 

Press.  V,  t.  —  you  forth  our  under- 
taker (=  urge)y  1. 1.73  ;  so  sorrow, 
wanting  form,  is  —  t  with  deeper 
matter,  I.1.109. 

Presume,  v.  /.  either  — ing  them 
to  have  some  force,  I.1.194. 

Pretend,  v,  t,  omit  not  anything  in 
the  — ed  celebration,  1. 1.21a 

Pretender,  n.  he  of  the  two  —  s 
that  best  loves  me,  and  has  the 
truest  title  in  %  V.1.158. 

Prettily,  adv,  how  —  she's  amiss, 
IV.3.24. 

Pretty,  adj.  I.3.72  ;  1 1.2. 129 ;  a  — 
fellow,  II.3.68  ;  III.3.39 ;  — soul, 
I  V.I. 69;  V.2.69  ;  super  L  — ^iest 
posies,  IV.  1.90. 

Prevail,  v,  i,  never  begged  but 
they— ed,  IV.  1.27. 
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Prevent,  v,  t,  we  —  the  loathsome 
misery  of  age  (=  avoid)^  V.4.6. 

PrewarxL  v.  /.  whose  approach  . . 
. , .  comets,  V.1.51. 

Prey,  n,  lions  smeared  with  — ,  I.4. 
18;  made  —  of  him,  III.2.13. 

Price.  fL  the  victor's  meed,  the  — 
{j=  prixe)  and  garland,  V.3.16; 
weakens  his  —  (==  value\  V.4. 

52. 
Prick.  «.  oh  for  a  —  now  like  a 
nightingale,  III.4.25. 

Pride,  n.  V.4.5a 

Priest.  «.  V.I.  142  ;  V.2.78. 

Prime,  adj,  our  —  {==. first)  cousin, 
1.2.2 ;  superL  the  — st  for  this 
proceeding  (=  b€st\  1. 1. 161 ;  this 
oeauteous  morn,  the  — st  of  all 
the  year  (May  i),  III.1.19;  the 
— st  of  men,  V.3.70. 

Primrose,  n,  —  first-born  child  of 
Ver,  1.1.7. 

Prince,  n.  II.1.19;  —  Palamon 
(Lord  Arcite,  225),  II.2.225  ;  — 
Pirithous,  II.2.246 ;  II.4.4;  1 1. 5. 
5,  47;  III.6.211,  275,  279,  306; 
I  V.I.  13;  IV.2.14;  blood  of  — s, 
IV.2.60;  IV.2.77,  91;  V.3.57, 
141  ;  V.4.96. 

Prison,  ru  II.1.2,  21,  23;  II.2.62, 

71,  132;  II.4.3 ;   II.6.36;    III.i. 

86;  for  breaking  — ,  1 1 1.6. 114, 

139;  IV. 3.72. 
Prisoner,  n,   1.4.21,  37;    II.1.18; 

II.2.3 ;  those  hopes  are  — s  with 

us,    II.2.26;    II.6.38;    III.1.23; 

IV.1.21,  28. 
Prisonment.  «.  these  signs  of  — , 

III.I. 32. 

Prithee.  \jQp,  pre'thee]  —  kill  me, 
1 1.2.265  ;  1 1 1.6.65  ;  I  —  run,  V. 
3.70,  91 ;  V.4.3a     See  Pray. 

Privately,  adv,  1 1. 1.45. 
Prize.  «.  my  — ,  V.1.42 ;  arm  your 
—  {=  give  your  arm  to  Emilia), 

V.3.135. 

Prize.  V,  /.  if  I  — d  life  so  much, 
III.2.23. 

Proceeding,  n.  I.1.161  ;  Til  main- 
tain my  — s,  1 1 1. 1.53 ;  commend 
we  our  — ,  V.1.75. 


Proclaim,  v,  /.  the  more  — ing  our 
suit  shall  be  neglected.  I.1.174; 
II.6.30;  V.1.52;  — ed  by  the 
wind  instruments,  V.3.94;  —ed 
your  fancy,  V.4. 118. 

Procure,  v.  /.  pardon  is  — d,  IV.  i. 
21. 

Produce,  v.  /.  1 1 1. 5. 136. 

Profess.  V.  /.  who  ^^s  to  clear  his 
own  way  with  the  mind  and  sword 
of  a  true  gentleman,  1 1 1. 1.5  5. 

Profession,  the  god  of  our  — ^  {sc. 
Mars),  V.1.38. 

Profound.  adj\  thick  and  —  mel- 
ancholy, IV.3.43. 
Proh.  Lot,    See  Medius,  III. 5. 11. 
Proin.    See  Proyne. 

Project,  n,  the  passages  of  this  — ^ 
IV.3.87. 

Prolong.  V,  t,  to  —  vour  old  loves 

to  us,  EpU,  16. 
Promise,  if.  the  —  of  his  wrath,  I. 

2.93;  II.1.12  ;  hold  your  — ,  III. 

1. 100 ;  1 1 1.5.43 ;  fairer — sin  such 

a  body,  IV.2.118. 

Promise.  7/.  /.  Il.i.ia 

Promontory,  n,  —  pointed  in 
heaven,  IV.2.22. 

Prone,  adj,  —  to  labour,  IV.2.129. 
Pronounce,  v,  /.  — s  ruin  to  Thebes, 

I.2.91. 
Proot  n,  incite  the  princes  to  their 

— ,  V.3.57. 
Prop.   «.   since  thy  best  — s  are 

warped,  III.2.32. 
Proper,  adj,  a  —  man  {^=^fine\  II. 

5.16. 
Prophet,  n,  our  reasons  are  not  — s 

when  oft  our  fancies  are,  V.3. 102. 

Propound,  v,  t,  who  did  —  to  his 

bold  ends    honour   and  golden 

ingots,  1.2.16. 
Prorogue,  z/.  /.  —  this  business,  I. 

1. 196. 
Proserpine,  n,  pick  flowers  with 

— ,  IV. 3.2 1. 
Proud,  adj.  I.3.52  ;  1 1. 1.23;  horses 

li'vc  — seas,  1 1.2.20;  11.5-4;  HI. 

1.17  ;  —  of  dangers,  IV.2.80 ;  — 

lady  and  a  —  city-wife,  IV. 3.44. 
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Prove.  V,  t  what  — s  you  ?  a  little 
of  all  noble  qualities,  1 1. 5.9 
(see  Notes);  I II.  1.39;  how  good 
they'll  -—  (=  turn  out),  IV.1.31. 

Provender.  «.  hay  and  — ,  V.2.59. 

Provide,  v.  /.  II.6.7,  32. 

Provocation,  n,  love's  — s,  I.4.41. 

Proyne.  v.  /.  do  men  —  the  straight 
young  boughs,  III.6.242. 

Public,  culj,  in  —  question,  III.6. 
222. 

Puissance,  jx.  we  stand  before  your 
—,1.1.155. 

Punish.  V,  /.  my  hearing  will  be 
— ed,  V.3.7. 

Punishment,  n,  a  studied  — ,  II. 
3.4;  very  grievous  — ,  IV. 3.39. 

Pupil.  «.  —  (of  Mars),  V.1.55. 

Purchase,  n,  were  not  spent,  rather 
laid  out  for  —  (=  gain),  I.2. 1 1 1. 

Purchase,  v,  t,  to  —  name  and  do 
my  ablest  service,  II.5.26;  I  — 
cheaply,  V.3.113. 

Pure.  adj\  a  noble  breeder  and  a 
— ^  Prol,  10 ;  1 1.2.75  »  —  ""cd  and 
white,  IV.  2. 1 07;  —  as  wind- 
fann'd  snow,  V.  1. 1 39. 

Purge.  V,  I.  that  peace  might  —  for 
her  repletion,  1. 2. 2 3. 

Purger.  n.  thou  —  of  the  earth, 

1. 1.47. 
Purple,  adj,  turned  green  Neptune 

into  — ,  V.1.50. 

Purpose,  n,  nothing  to  our  — ,  V.2. 
32  ;  for  the  — ,  V.2.78  ;  honest 
— ,  Epil,  14. 

Purpose.  V,  /.  1 1.6. 18. 

Pursue.  V.  L  2is  I  —  this  war  (= 

carry  on,  prosecute),  1. 3.2  5  ;  1 1. 2. 

195  ;  if  thou  — St  her  (=  seekest\ 

1 1.2.200. 

Pursuit,  n.  {legal  term — quibble 
on  meaning)  till  the  followed 
make  — ,  I.2.52. 

Push.  «.  what  — es  are  we  wenches 
driven  to  (=  devices)^  II.4.6. 

Push.  V,  /.  V.1.26. 

Put.  V,  /.  I  hope  some  god  . . .  hath 
—  his  mercv  in  your  manhood, 
1. 1.72;   1.2.65;   1.3.19,67;  soul 
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—  into  noble  bodies,  II.2.65 ;  II. 
2.214,217;  11.3-33;  ni.4.26;  I 
have  —  you  to  too  much  pains, 
1 1 1.6. 17  ;  —  off  this  great  adven- 
ture, III.6.118;  III.6.121;  IV. 
3.30;  let  us  —  it  in  execution, 
IV.3.87;   V.1.44.   no;    V.4.58; 

—  00  (=  assume) y  V.4.127. 
Pyramid.  «.  (—pillar)  Til  plant 

a  —  {line  295  :  to  touch  the 
pillar),  III.6.293;  V.3.8a 

Quaint,  adj,  daisies,  smell-lesS|  yet 
most  — ,  1.1.5. 

Huake.  v,  i,  yet  — ing  (^=^  fearing) 
and  unsettled,  V.3.106. 

Quality,  n,  1.2. 79;  men  of  great 

— f  1.4. 14;  all  noble  — ies,  II. 5. 

10;    the  file  and  —  (^  duty, 

Junction),  V.1.161 ;  alters  to  the 

•—  of  his  thoughts,  V.3.48. 

Quarrel,  n,  — s  consume  us,  1 1.3. 
90;  this  —  sleep,  1 1 1.6. 303;  to 
end  the  — ,  IV.2.57. 

Quarter-carrier,  n.  were  he  a  — 
of  that  honour  (=  did  he  carry 
one  fourth  of  that  honour)  his 
enemy  comes  in,  1.2. 108. 

Queen.  «.  1. 1.39;  blubbered  — s, 
1. 1.180;  1.1.199,210;  —  Emilia, 
III.1.4;  —  of  flowers,  V.1.45  ; 
sovereign  —  of  secrets,  V.1.77 ; 
sacred  shadowy  cold  and  constant 

—  (=  Diana),  V.1.137;  most 
modest  — ,  V.1.157. 

Questant .    See  Question,  V.  3. 1 7. 

Question,  n.  timorous  — ,  I.3.3  ; 
II.3.61,  62  :  — 's  with  your  equal 
(=  dispute),  1 1 1. 1. 55;  this  — , 
sick  between  us,  by  bleeding  must 
be  cured,  1 1 1. 1. 113;  bring  your 
honour  in  public  —  with  their 
swords.  III. 6.222;  IV.1.15;  IV. 
I'ZSi  38 ;  IV. 3.7  ;  the  victory  of 
this  — ,  V.r.127;  to  crown  the 
— *s  title  (^Dyce  conj,  questant), 
V.3.17;  with  you  leave  dispute 
that  are  above  our  — ,  V.4.136, 

Qui.  Spanish,  play  —  passa,  1 1 1. 5. 
86. 

Quick,  adj.  Eye  ...  —  sweetness, 
IV.2.13. 
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Quick -eyed.  adj.  —  Pleasure's 
foeS|  1.5.8. 

Quickly.  ad7f,  I.1.135;  II.2.211; 
III.6.35;  IV.1.52;  IV.2.65;  V.4. 
42. 

Quiet.  V.  /.  that  shall  —  all,  III. 3. 
50. 

Quit.  V.  t  —  me  of  these  cold 
gfyves,  II 1. 1.72  {=Jree);  then 
I  shall  —  you  (=  reqtdte\  III.6. 
24. 

Quite.  V,  /.  (=  requite)  [Qo.  quight], 
more  to  me  deserving  than  I  can 
—  or  speak  of,  V.4.35. 

Quite,  adv,  IV.  3.9. 

Quiver,  n.  flies  like  a  Parthian  — , 

1 1.2.50. 
Quod.  Lat.    See  Bt,  III.5.88. 
Quousque.  La/.  —  tandem,  1 1 1. 5. 

38. 

Babble,  n.  IQo,  rable,  rhyming 
with  fable],  1 1 1. 5. 106. 

Kace.  n.  lest  his  —  should  show  i* 
the  world  too  godlike  {^^/atmfy^ 
V.  3.1 17. 

u  n.  be  leaden-footecl,  till  his 
gpreat  —  be  off  him,  I.2.85  ;  flies 
.  . .  from  our  — s,  1 1.2. 50;  to  call 
the  fiercest  tyrant  from  his  — ,  V. 
1.78. 

Aging^.  n.  waters  that  drift  winds 
force  to  —  {=/t^ry\  V.3.ioa 

L.  n.  who  cannot  feel  nor  see 
the  —  being  in  it,  knows  neither 
wet  nor  dry,  I.1.120. 

Bain.  v.  impers.  1 1 1. 1.66. 

Baiae.  v.  t.  the  forces  you  can  — , 
I.1.213 ;  —  me  a  devil  now,  III. 
5.85. 

Bank.  n.  better  than  your  —  Til 
use  you,  1 1. 5.43. 

Bank.  adj.    See  O'er-rank,  V.i. 

63. 

Bapier.  n.  —  from  my  hip,  I.2.56. 

Bare.  adj.  —  issues  by  their  oper- 
ance,  1.3.63;  11.2.154,155;  cries 
* — !'  III. 5. 16;  thy  —  green  eye, 
V.  1. 144 ;  super  I,  the  — st  gambles, 

III.5.75. 


Barely,  adv.  do  —  (=  beautifully)^ 

1 1.2. 1 30  ;  he  tells  fortunes  —  (== 

finely),  III.4.16;  danced  — ,  III. 

5.159. 
Barely  or  Bearly  (=  early\  IV. 
1. 1 10.     5^  Notes. 

Bash.  adj.  —  oath,  IV.i.ii. 

Bashly.  adv.  what  you  do  quickW 
is  not  done  — ,  I.1.135;  III.6. 
227. 

Bate.  n.  (==  degree),  millions  of  — s 

exceed,  I.4.29. 
Bate.  V.  t.  as  I  do  —  your  value 

(=  estimate),  V.^114. 

Bather,  adv.  I.2.111 ;  1.3*77;  1.4- 
8,  32,33,36;  II.2.199;  IV.2.68; 
IV.3.65  ;  V.3.2  ;  V.4.56,  70. 

Baven.  n.  the  boding  — ,  L1.20; 

the  beaks  of  — s,  I.1.41 ;   black 

and  shining,  like  a  — 's  wings, 

IV.2.84. 
Bavish.  v.  /.  — ed  our  sides  [Qo. 

Bravfehd],   II.2.22 ;   seek  to  — 

me,  IL2.261. 
Baw.  atlf.  rude  and  —  and  muddy, 

III.5.122. 
Baze.  v.  t.  tkis  good  deed  shall  — 

(=  erase)  you  out  o'  the  book  of 

trespasses,  I.1.133. 
Beach,  n.  above  the  —  of  report, 

1 1. 1.27. 

Beach.  L  v.  t.  III.6.80;  —  thy 

hand,  V.4.QI. 
ii.  V.  i.  which  nature  could  not  — 

to,  1.4.43. 
Bead.  i.  z/.  /.  I.i.iii ;  the  libels  — 

of  liberal  wits,  V.i.ioi. 
ii.  V.  i.  never  saw  nor  —  of,  IV.2. 

75  ;  V.2.57. 
Beady,  adj.  I  am  — ,  II.2.224;  you 

must  be  — ,  1 1. 5.48. 
Beally.  adv.  1 1. 1.6. 
Bearly.    See  Barely,  IV.  1. 1  la 
Beason.    n.     1. 3.48;     wrestling 

strength  in  — ,  1.4-45  ?  ^^^^  ^^^ 

—  of  it  is,  I  know  not,  1 1. 1.46  ; 

—  or  wit  or  safety,  II.6.11 ;  my 
stomach  not  reconciled  by  — , 
1 1 1. 1. 105  ;  your  —  will  not  hold 
(=  maintain)  it,  III.6.228 ;   my 

—  is  lost  in  me,  IV.2.34 ;  our 
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are  not  prophets  when  oft  our 
fancies  are,  V.3.102. 

Beasonably.  adv,  I.2.48. 

Beave.    See  Crave,  II.2.91. 

Bebellioua.  adj,  —  to  oppose,  1.2. 

lOI. 

Bebuke.  n,  so  sweet  a  — ,  II.1.41. 

Beceive.  v,t  II.5.60;  V.3.iia 

Beck.  V,  i,  [<Qp,  wreake],  I  —  not, 
1 1 1.2.7. 

Beckonuigr*  m>  informs  the  tapster 
to  inflame  the  — ,  1 1 1. 5. 130. 

BeoompenBe.  n,  noble  — ,  1 1 1.6. 24. 

Becompense.  v,  /.  1. 1.153. 

Beconcile.  v»  /.  my  stomach  not 
— <i  {=. appeased)  by  reason,  III. 
1. 105. 

Becord.  «.  is  there  —  of  any  two, 

II.2.112. 
Becord.   n,   (a  kind  of  Jlute^  a 

recorder)^  still  music  of  — s,  stage 

dir.,  p.  86. 

Becover.  v.  /.  thev  might  have 
been  — ed,  I.4.27  (=  restored), 

Bectifier.  n.  the  —  of  all,  II  1.5.- 
109. 

Bed.  adj,  IV.2.107,  iii. 

Bed-eyed.  adj.  the  —  god  of  war, 
II.3.21. 

Bedemption.  if.  made  a  brave  — 
(=s  rescue),  V.3.82. 

BedreMk  n,  11.3.2a 

Beduce.  v.  t.  —  what's  now  out  of 

square,  IV.  3.83. 
BeckL  If.  — s  and  sedges,  IV.  1.54  ; 

the  rushes  and  the  — s,  IV.  1.61. 

Beel.  V.  i,  ye  make  my  faith  — , 
1 1 1.6.2 1 2 ;  tott*  ring  Fortuae,  who 
at  her  certain*  st,  — s,  V.4.21. 

Befireehing.   n,  (=  refreshment) 

with  this  — ,  1 1 1.6.9. 
Beftiae.  v,  /.  1 1 1.6. 14,  280,  284. 

Begard.  v.  /.  nor  |^in  made  him 
— ,  nor  loss  consider,  I.3.30 ;  as 
the  gods  —  ye  {either  Uook  on\ 
tfr'Zw^'),  V.i.is. 

Begiment. «.  their  former  law  and 
—  (=  course,  order),  IV. 3.84. 

Beheareal.  n,  this  — ,  I.3.78. 


Behearse.  v,  /.  1 1. 3. 56. 

BeigxL  V.  f .  — St  in  mortal  bosoms, 
V.I.  130. 

Bejoioer.  «.  a  — ,  V.1.121. 
Belish.  V.  i,  our  milk  will  —  (= 

taste)  of  the  pasture,  1.2. 1 1. 
Bemain.  v.  i.  V.3.35. 
Bemedy.  n,  II.2.276;  III.1.123. 

Bemember.  v,t.  I.1.133  ;  thou  shalt 

—  nothing,  I.1.185  ;  —  me  to,  I. 
3.11;  II.2.36;  111.3.30,37;  III. 
5.58 ;  I  will  —  you  outdid  m  *, 
III.6.73;  III.6.78;  IV.1.3. 

Bemove.  v.  /.   [Qo.  remoove]  — 

your  lordship,  1 1. 2. 263. 
Bepair.  v,  i,  let  them  —  to  her 

{=go),  IV. 3.79. 
Repeat.  v,t  I.3.1  ;  IV.  1.67. 

Bepletion.  n.  Peace  might  purge 

for  her  — ,  1. 2. 24. 
Beport.    «.   (=  rumour),   1 1. 1. 5; 

above  the  reach  of  —  {see  Vtane), 

II.1.27. 

Beport.  V.  /.  heard  them  — ed  to 

be,  1 1. 1.28. 
Beputation.  n,  our  ancient  — ^,111. 

3. 1 1. 
Bequest,  n,  what*s  your  — ,  1. 1.38. 
Bequire.  v.  t,  —  him  he  advance 

it  o'er  our  heads,  1. 1.93;  there 

—  of  him  the  hearts  of  lions  (= 
ask),  V.1.39. 

Bequiring.  n,  beyond  further  — , 
1.3.26. 

Bequite.    See  Quite,  V.4.35 ;  the 

gods  —  you  all,  V.4.36. 
Besiding.  n.  for  our  —  (=  nsid- 

ence),  1.2. 38. 
Besietance.n.  {^power  of  defence), 

1 1 1.2. 1 7. 
Besolve.  v,  /.  I  am  — d,  II.2.271 ; 

1 1.3.2 1. 

Bespect.  n.  of  no  —  in  Thebes 
(==  consideration),  1. 2. 36. 

Bespeet.  v,  /.  hear  and  —  me,  I.i. 
26;  I.I. 28. 

Best,  n,  all  the  — ,  1 1.6. 5 ;  the  — 
of  the  music,  1 1 1. 5.31. 

Best.  V,  I.  —  at  your  service,  Epil. 
18. 
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B«Btore.  v.t.  111.6.5;  she's  well 

— d,V.4.27j  V.4.118. 
Bovtraint  n.  II. 1.39- 
Benuna.   v.  I.  Tuna  would  ~-  her 

ancient  At  of  jealousy,  1. 2.22. 
Betain.  v.  t.  and  still  — s,  Prol.  7  ; 

—  aneiT  h«r  charitable  heart  (— 

gain),  1.2.24. 
B«tire.  -v.  i.  III.6.109. 
Betnm.  «,  for  success  and  — ,  I.i. 

209;  till  your  ^,  1. 1.223, 

Batum.  V.  i.  we  shall  be— ing,  I.i. 

223;  111.6.307;  are — ed,  IV.2. 

66;  IV.3.62. 
Beveal.  v.  t.  — ed  to  mankind,  11. 

2.170;    III.6.11+;    — ed  secret, 

V.I.99- 
B«T»L  «.  abandoner  of  — s,  V.i, 

138. 
BsTenge.  n.  vengeance  and  --,  I. 

1.58. 
B«ver«iice.  «.  do  — ,  n.z.134. 
Beward.  v.  f.  III.S.152. 
Bbenm.  «.  gout  and  — ,  V.4.8  (= 

catarrK]. 
Bibbou.  n.  [Qtf.  ribands],  in.S.28. 
Bich.  adj.  our  — est  balms,  I.4.31. 
Biclm««a.  n.  his  —  and  costliness 

of  spirit,  V.3.96. 
Bid.  V.  /.  10  be  —  on 't,  IV.3.40. 
Bide,  V.  i.  II.5.46  ;  III.4.22. 
Bider.  «.  V.4.S7i  disroot  his  — , 

V.4,7S  ;   becomes  the  — 's  load, 

V.4.82. 
Bight  M.  a  —  in  seeing,  in.6.147 ; 

the  —  of  the  lady  {=  titU\  V.4. 

116. 
Big'bl  adj.  "x.  is  — ,  I.4.33;  you're 

a  —  (^  thorough)  woman,  sister, 

III.6.21S  ;  not  -  {^insane),  IV, 

1.4s  ;  I'll  make  her  —  (=  toell) 

again,  V.2. 10;  ;  my  —  side,  V.3I 

73. 
Bight,  adv.  111.5.117;  a  —  good 

horse,  III. 6.77  ;  —  joyful,  V.3. 

I3S  i  a  —  good  creature,  V.4-3S ; 

a  —  good  man,  V.4.97. 
Bing.  ff.  a  —  she  made  of  rushes 

. . .  and  to  'em  spoke  the  prettiest 

posies,  IV.t.88. 


Binar.  V.  t  be  bold  to  —  the  bell, 

1 1 1.2. 19. 
Blp.  V.  t.  — s  my  bosom,  1. 2.61. 
Bip«.  adj.  (=  ready)  —  for  your 

persuasion,  1,3.91  ;  as  a  —  gi^pe, 

ruddy,  IV.2.96. 
Biae.  V.  i.  sad  lady,  — ,  I.1.3S  ;  V. 

I. [35;  roust  —  betimes  (=£v/ 

up  early),  V.a.6a 
Bite.  n.  [Off.  rights'],  their  dear  — s, 

1.4.9.  ni.1.2. 
Boar.  V.  1.  let  all  the  dttkes  and 

all  the  devils  —,  II.6.1 ;  totrenti 

whose  — ing  tyranny,  1. 3.38. 
Boaat  w.  /.  he  —  eggs,  n.3.74. 
Bote.  n.  V.I. 142. 
Bobin.  n.  —  Hood,  ProL  31.    See 

Bonny,  IV.i.ioS, 
Bock.  H.  wild  —3  wanton,  II.3.17  ; 

a  —  lies  watching  under  water, 

11 1.4.6. 
BolL  IQfi.  rowling]  his  —ing  eyes, 

IV.2, 1.108. 
Boo£  n.  for  our  crowned  heads  we 

have  no  — ,  1. 1.52. 
Boot.  n.  inteftangled  — s  of  love, 

1.3.59;    II.6.28.      See  Diaroot, 

V.4.7S- 
Bose.  H,  — s,  their  shaip  sfrines 

being  gone,  I.i. I ;  of  all  flowers, 

methinks  a  —  is  best,  II.3.136; 

cheeks  of  damasfc  — s,  IV.1.74; 

a  wreath  of  — s.V.i.go;  one  — 

(,=jl<^er),  V.1,165. 
Boae-tree.  n.  stage  dir.,  p.  89. 
Bottea.a<^'.  — kings, I.I. iSo;  HI. 

6.244. 
Bough,  adj.  a  —  one  (=  unruly; 

of  a  horse),  11,5.46;  (=  rude), 

1II.I.102 ;     boisterous    and   — 

jadry,  V.4.72. 
Bound,  adj.  armed  long  and  — , 

IV.3.85;  aged  cramp  had  screwed 

his  square  foot  — ,  V.i.iii. 
Boond.   V.  t.   (^  surround)  her 

careless  tresses  a  wreath  of  bul- 
rush — ed,  IV.1.84. 
Boond-faced.  adj.  IV.3.135. 
Bout.  H.  a  merry  — ,  III. 5.106;  all 

this  —  {=^  assemblage).  111.  5.147. 
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RoweL  n,  whines  at  the  sharp  — 

(of  a  5pur\  V.4.70. 
Rowling.     5^/ Roll,  IV.2.108. 

Royal,  adj,  Roses  their  sharp  spines 
being  gone,  not  —  in  their  smells 
alone,  but  in  their  hue,  1. 1.2  ; 
most  —  brother,  III.6.195  ;  good 
friend,  be  —  (=  behave  like  a 
king\  I V.2. 1 54 ;  V.  1.9.  :See  AU- 
royal,  I.3.12, 

Bub.  V,  L  —  my  kiss  off,  V.2.88. 

Ruddy,  adj.  as  a  ripe  grape,  — , 
IV.2.96. 

Rude.  adj.  —  and  unpatient  {sc, 
wind),  II.2.141  ;  —  wind,  II.2. 
277  ;  —  and  raw  and  muddy, 
I II.  5. 1 22.     Comp.  — r,  1 1 1. 5. 104. 

Rudiment,  n,  my  — s,  1 1 1. 5. 3. 

Ruin,  n,  what  strange  — s,  1.2. 13; 
1.2.27,  93  ;  heap  of  — s,  II.3.19 ; 
1 1 1.6. 1 89;  the  —  of  my  name, 
opinion,  1 1 1.6. 240. 

Rule.  V,  t,  of  — ing  Athens,  1 1. 1.37. 

Rumination,  n.  thy  —  (=  medita- 
tion),lll.iAi, 

Run.  V,  u  —  to  rust,  II.2.22  ;  II.3. 
77;  II.5.3;  III.2.14;  ereanother 
year  —  out,  1 1 1. 5. 1 46 ;  she  would 

—  mad  for  this  man,  IV.2.12 ;  — 
mad  for  Arcite,  IV.2.48 ;  — s 
through  his  body,  IV.2.101 ;  the 
glass  is  -^ning  now,  V.1.18;  V. 
3.70,  72  ;  — ,  save,  hold !  Stage 
dir,f  p.  102  (V.4.39). 

Running,  n,  wrestling  and  — ,  II. 

3.68. 
Rush.  n.  the  — es  and  the  reeds, 

IV.1.61 ;  rings  . . .  of — es,  IV. i. 

89. 
Rust.  n.  must  run  to  — ^  II.2.22. 
Rusty,  adj,  —  (sword),  1 1 1. 1.73. 
Rycas.  {name  of  rustic)^  n.3.37. 

S\  abbrev,  for  shalL  He/  buy  me 
a  white  cut,  III.4.22. 

Sacred,  adj.  —  ceremony,  I.1.131 ; 

—  vials  filled  with  tears,  1. 5.5  ; 

—  fires,  V.I. 3;  oh  —  shadowy 
cold  and  constant  queen,  V.i. 
137  ;  —  silver  mistress,  V.1.146 ; 
with  —  act,  V.I.  165. 


Sacrifice,  n,  my  — s,  V.1.34 ;  must 
be  the  —  to  my  unhappy  beauty, 
IV.2.63. 

£(ad.  adj.  —  lady,  rise,  1. 1.35;  all 
—  and  solemn  shows,  1. 5.7  ;  II. 
4.20  ;  a  —  boy,  IV.2.32  ;  V.3.52, 

Saddle,  n.  freeze  in  my  — ,  1 1. 5.48. 

Sadness.  ».  V.3.51,  53. 

Safe.  adj.  set  her  —  to  land,  IV.  i. 
96.  Lompar.  — r  than  banish- 
ment, 1 11.6.2 1 8. 

Safely.    See  Safety,  1 1 1.6.  i  la 

Safety,  n.  reason  or  wit  or  — >  II. 
6.12;  for  honour's  sake  and  — 
\_S.  conj. ;  O.  Edd,  safely],  1 1 1.6. 
no. 

Sail.  n.  like  tall  ships  under  — ,  II. 
2. 12  ;  out  with  the  main  — ^  IV.  i. 
146 ;  hoist  we  the  — s  (=  lefs 
begin  the  enterprise)^  V.1.29. 

Sail.  V.  L  1 1 1.4. 1 4. 

£(ake.  n.  for  pity's  —  and  true  gen- 
tility's, 1. 1.25  ;  for  your  mother's 
— ,  1. 1.26  ;  for  the  —  of  clear  vir- 
ginity, I.1.30 ;  for  our  — ,  1.439 ; 
for  honouPs  — ,  1 1 1.6.  no;  for 
heaven's  — ,  1 1 1.6. 251;  for  my 
— ,  IV.2.2,  69. 

Salmon,  n.  1 1. 1.4. 

Salute.  V.  t.  (=  greet)y  — s  me 

thus,  1 1.4.23. 
Same.  adj.  III.3.2;  IV.1.93;   IV. 

2.120;   IV.  3.60;  see  Sel&ame, 

V.1.27;  V.4.2. 

Sanctuary.  «.  holy  — ,  II.2.71 ; 
though  i'  the  —,  III.  1.62. 

Saturn,  n.  cold  as  old  — ,  V.4.62. 

Sauce,  n.  hunger  needs  no  — ,  III. 

3.25. 
Save.  V.  t,  something  do  to  —  us, 

Prol.  27 ;  — d  {sc.  hereafter),  1.2. 

48;  III.2.28,  37;  —  their  lives, 

III.6.251  ;    I  — d  her,  IV.1.95  ; 

run,  — .  hold,  Stage  dir.,  p.  102 

(V.4.40). 
Save  =  prep,  no  roof  —  this,  I.i. 

53;  —  often  drinking,  IV.3.4; 

V.3.113. 
Say.  V.  t.  to  —  truth,  Prol.  22 ;  — 

no  more,  I.i.ioi ;  I.1.119,  230; 
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I.2.104;  I.3.49>  58,  83.92;  II.2. 
35  ;  —  (=  suppose)  ihey  could, 
II.2.67;  11.2.111,179,199;  II.3. 
51 ;  11.4.30,31  ;  II.5.6,  14;  if  he 

—  true,  1 1. 5. 19;  II.5.44;  III.i. 
75,  87;  III.3.43;  111.4-18;  III. 
5.9;  but,  I  — ,  Where's  their 
women,  1 1 1. 5.25  ;  111.5.49,68,69, 
70,  105,  134,  141  ;  III.6.40,  49; 
to  —  true,  III.6.55;  III.6.93, 
104,  116,  154-  159,  161,  170;  to 

—  true,  III.6.180;  —  (=  sup- 
pose) I  felt  compassion,  1 1 1.6. 
212;  111.6.224,272;  IV.i.i,  133; 
his  very  looks  so  —  (=  bespeak) 
him,  IV.2.78;  IV. 3.67,  71  ;  V.i. 
93;  V.2.33;  the  said,  V.3.79; 
V.3.140;  V.4.45,  51,  60;  EpiL 
2  {sc*  their  lesson),  10,  16. 

Scandal,  n,  I  should  pluck  all  ladies' 

—  on  me,  I.1.192  (=  censure) -y 
ofTence  or  —  to  the  ladies,  1 1 1. 5. 

35. 
Scape,  n,  your  name  or  his  —  {= 
escape),  IV.1.16;    see  Escape, 
IV.1.50. 

Scar.  n.  — s  and  bare  weeds,  1.2. 15. 

Scarce,  adv,  IV.  1. 102. 

Scarcely,  adv.  II.6.23. 

Scatter,  v.  /.  having  bound  things 
— ed,  1.4.48 ;  call  the  — ed  to  the 
banquet.  III. 1. 109. 

Scene,  n.  modest  — s  blush,  Prol. 
4 ;  hear  — s,  though  below  his 
art,  may  yet  appear  worth  two 
hours'  travel,  Prol.  28  ;  the  — ^'s 
not  for  our  seeing,  V.3.I34, 

SchooL  n,  1.2. 14. 

Schoolboy,  n,  III.6.34;  EpiL  2. 

School-doing,  n,  forgets  —  (:= 
manage,  training),  V.4.68. 

Schoolmaster,  n,  the  dainty  dom- 
inie, the  — ,  II.3.40;  III.5.141, 
151;  IV.3.11. 

Scissor.  V,  t  (==  cut)  — ed  [Qp. 

cizard],  1.2. 54. 
Scorch.  V,  t,  we  whom  flaming  war 

doth  — ,  I.1.91 ;  fires  did  —  his 

mortal  son,  V.1.92. 
Scorn,  n,  upbraidings,  — s,  1 1 1.6. 

32 ;  till  I  am  nothing  but  the  — 


of  women,  1 1 1.6. 2  50 ;  to  the  —  of 
his  hoarse  throat,  V.1.88. 

Scorn,  t/./.  1.2.20;  1 1 1.6. 1 15. 

ScomfiU.  adj,  III.5.42;  V.2.63. 

Scorning,  n.  for  —  thy  edict,  III. 
6.168. 

Scour.  V,  /.  save  when  my  lids  — ed 
off  their  brine  (=  washed).  III. 
2.28. 

Screech-owL  n.  III.2.35. 

Screw.  V,  t.  the  aged  cramp  had 

— ed  his  square  foot  round,  V.i. 

III. 

Scruple,  n,  made  such  — s  of  the 
wrong,  1 1.6.25. 

ScurriL  adj.  never  heard  —  term, 
V.I.  147. 

Scurvy,  adj.  pelting  —  news,  1 1.2. 
268  ;  that  —  hilding,  1 1 1. 5.42. 

Scythe-tusked,  adj.  the  —  boar, 
1. 1.79. 

Sea.  n.  put  to  — ,  I.3.19  ;  our  fiery 
horses,  like  proud  — s  under  us, 
1 1.2.20 ;  — s  swallow  their  youth, 
II.2.87  ;  III.4.5. 

Seal.  V,  t.  to  —  the  promise  of  his 
wrath,  1.2.93 ;  let  me  —  my  vowed 
faith,  1 1.5.39 ;  to  —  his  will  with, 
IV.2.87;  the  belief,  both  -ned 
with  eye  and  ear,  V.3.15. 

Season,  n,  at  such  a  —  as  now  it  is 
with  me,  1. 1.60 ;  as  sweet  flowers 
as  the  —  is  mistress  of,  IV. 3.73. 

Season,  v.  t.  is  more  maturely  — ed, 
1.3.56;  my  petition — ed  with  holy 
fear,  V.i.  149. 

Seat.  n.  towards  my  — ,  V.3.62. 

Seat.  V.  t.  —  something,  V.i. 28. 
See  Disseat,  V.4.72. 

Second,  adj.  1 1 1.6. 119. 

Second,  v.  t.  to  —  them,  IV.1.12. 

Secret,  n.  V.1.76;  revealed  — , 
V.1.99. 

Secure,  adj.  I.1.154. 

Sedge,  n.  reeds  and  — s,  IV.  1.54. 

See.  i.  V.  t.  I.1.120,  218;  I.3.23, 1 
saw,  1.4. 17;  seen,  II.1.13;  saw, 
II.1.44;  II.2.9,  33,  39,  43,  58, 
150,  161,  162,  168,  196,  218,  234, 
250,  270;  II.3.8,  23,  34,  45,  55, 
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S7,66:  n.4.8,28;  11.5.1,18,42, 
44;  in.1.60,  63;  111.3.25;  III. 
4.3;  ni.S.33,  152  T  ni.6.34,  74. 
82,  113,  154;  lV.i.33,6s,  ?9,9S, 
joo,  123 ;  1V'.2.65,  70, 72,  7S,  142, 

143;    IV.3.12,    84;    V.1.163;    V.2. 

3S>45.  47.  i«>;  V.3.2,  12,  137; 

V.4.2S,  117;  £p'l-  S.  9- 
ii.  V.  i.  I  —  through,  II. 2.102. 
SMd.  n.  [he — s  of  fear,  V.1.36. 
Seaii^.  n.  a  right  in  — ,  III.6.147  ; 

not  for  our  —  (=;  not  fit  for  us 

toue),  V.3.134. 
Seek.  i.  v.  t.  no  surfeits  —  (tread 

sick)  us,  11,2.86 !  and  —  to  ravish 

me,  1 1. 2.26 1  ;  what  made  you  — 

this  place,  11.5.2s  ;  will  —  of  me, 

in.1.79;     III.4.23;      III.S.127; 

111.6.157;   sought,   IV.i.gs;    V. 

1. 1031  V.4.71;  —  Elysium,  V.4. 

95- 
Seem.i'.  I.  every —ing  good,  1.2.39; 

n.1.36;    III.r.9;  a  falser  never 

— ed  friend,  III.6.142;  — ing  as 

great  as  any,  IV.2.1I7  ;  IV.3.65  ; 

-ed    torture,   V.i.iiS;     — s  to 

bury,  V.3.46 ;  V.4.79. 
flnnming-  n.  (^  appearanei)  by  his 

—  should  be  a  stout  man,  IV.3. 

76 ;  by  his  —  as  great  as  any, 

IV.2.II7. 
8«etbe.  v.  t.  women  that  have  sod 

their  infants,  1.3.21. 
Baixa.  v.  i.  joy  —  on  you  again,  I. 

5.13. 
Seldom,  adv.  II.1.3. 
B«lf.    pron.    it-,    I.1.151,     >S3i 

death's  — ,  I.3.40;  thy  false  — , 

11.2.209;   my — ,  111.2.23;  yMt 

selves,   11I.;.30;  your—,  V.3.37. 

Su  TLjaM,  V.1.24;  Itself,  V. 

1.97. 
fiel&ame.  adj.  —  place,  V.1.27; 

the  —  state,  V.4.2. 
Bell.  V.  I.  you  have  sold  {Qo.  sould] 

•em,  V.4.1S. 
SempBter.M.  Cicely  the  — 'sdaugh- 

ter,  111.5.44. 
Send.  v.t.  I.3.90;  II.2.227;   11.6. 

4;  V.4.i2a 
BannoU.  rustics  nami,  11. 3. 37. 
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Sense,  n.  blessing  their  — ,  I.1.15  ; 
they've  no  more  —  of  their  cap- 
tivity than  I  of  ruling  Athens 
(=  idia),  11.1.36;  call  fell  things 
to  listen,  who  have  in  them  a  — 
{=^  instinct)  to  know  a  man  un- 
armed, II1.2.i5;  let  not  my  — 
(=  reasoii)  unsettle,  HI.2.29; 
she  sung  much,  but  no  . —  (=^ 
»Mani'«f),IV.i.66;  the  other — s, 
IV.  3.62  ;  odours  which  are  grate- 
ful to  the  — ,  IV.3.74  J  the  — 
(ic.  of  hearing)  could  not  be 
judge  between 'em,  V.3.127. 

8eiiBiiall7.  adv.  being  —  subdued, 
1.1.232. 

Sentence,  v.  t.  or  — ing  for  aye 
their  rigour  dumb,  I.1.195;  see 
Uneentenced,  V.1.157. 

Sequent,  adj.  draw  i'  the  —  trace, 
1.2.60. 

Serious,  adj.  my  most  —  decking, 
1.3.74. 

Seriousness,  n.  his  sports,  though 
craving  —  and  skill  {=  atten- 
tion), 1.3.28. 

Servant,  n.  who  is  ihe  —  for  the 
tenour  of  thy  speech,  I.1.89  ;  II. 
5.39,  62  ;  {=  lover.  See  Notes} 
III.6.147;  poor  —  {Arcite  was 
Emilids  servant),  V.3.72. 

Serve,  v.  t.  11. 5.56;  I  shall  make 
it— ,111.6.57;  111.6.16s ;  nought 
-d,  V.4.73- 

Service,  n.  (=  exploit,  sc.  his  wed- 
ding), 1. 1. 171  ;  to  do  these  poor 
queens  — ,  1.1.199;  commands 
men's — ,1.2.69;  "tir — 3,1.2.99; 
my  ablest  — ,  II. 5.26;  II-5.34; 
III.2.11;  III.6.162;  to  give  the 

—  pay,  V.3.32  ;  rest  at  your  — , 
Epa.  J  8. 

Servingrman.  n.  III. 5. 126, 
Bat.  i.  V.  t.  all  you  are  —  down 
there,  I.1.34;  oh  my  petition  was 

—  down  in  ice,  I.1.107  ;  —  you 
forward,  1.1.217;  bath  — amark, 
1.4.43  >  —  f<^t  npo'>  "'•s  king- 
dom, II.a.248;  to  —  him  free, 
11.4.31;  in  — itdown,m.2.i7; 
nowl  ara-abegging,  111.6.233; 
Piritbous  ...  —  in  too  {^joined 
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in),  IV.1.14 ;  IV.1.54;  —her  safe 
to  land,  IV.  1.96;  —  it  {sc.  com- 
pass) to  the  north,  IV.1.141  ;  — 
tove  afire  with,  IV.2.16 ;  —  him 
bv  him,  IV.2.17;  —  upon  the 
altar^  stage  dir,^  p.  88;  many  a 
murder  —  off  {=^give  an  equivai- 
ent  for,  canc/j),  V.3.28 ;  —  both 
thine  ears  to  the  business,  V.3.92. 

ii.v.t\  1 1 1. 5.99;  1 1 1.6. 184.  See 
Kimbleset,  IV.2.125. 

Settle.  V.  /.  who  wins  111  —  here, 
II  1.6.307 ;  a — d  valour  not  tainted 
with  extremes  (=  resolute),  IV.2. 
100;  IV. 3.64, 

Seventy,  adj.  at  —  [sc.  years  of 
age),  V.  1.87. 

Sever,  v.  /.  IQ0,  seaver],  II.2.95. 

Several.  adj\  each  took  a  —  land, 
III.1.2;  of— r  colours,  IV.1.85. 

Sex.  n,  wast  near  to  make  the  male 
to  thy —  captive,  I.1.81  ;  being  a 
natural  sister  of  our  — ,  I.1.125  ; 
—  dividual,  I.3.82. 

Shackle,  n,  I  feel  my — s,  1 1.2. 158 ; 
knock  thy  brains  out  with  my 
— s,  1 1.2.22 1  ;  prove  it  in  my — s, 
III.1.39 ;  IV.1.70. 

Shade,  n,  brave  souls  in  — s  (= 
Hades),  III.  1.78. 

Shadow,  n,  under  the  —  of  his 
sword  may  cool  us,  1. 1.92;  dust 
and  — y  1. 1. 143  ;  a  gaudy  — ,  II. 
2.103  ;  like  a  — ,  II.0.34 ;  a  mere 
duU  — ,  IV.2.26. 

Shadowy,  adj.  —  cold  and  con- 
stant queen,  V.1.137. 

Shake,  i.  v.  t.  how  will  it  —  the 
bones  of  that  good  man,  Prol. 
17  ;  small  winds —  him  {==  trifles 
excite  him),  I.2.88;  to  —  me 
from  the  arm,  1. 3.92 ;  shook  the 
aged  forest  with  their  echoes, 
1 1.2.47;  1 1.2.48,  274;  —  hands, 
1 1 1.6.302. 
ii.  V,  i.  —  to  lose  his  honour, 
Prol.  5. 

Shaker,  n,  —  of  o'errank  states, 
V.1.63. 

Shall.  V.  aux.  we  —  tack  about, 
Prol.  26 ;  you  —  hear,  Prol.  27  ; 


I.i.33>  60,  127;  I.2.104;  they 
should  be  out,  II.1.21 ;  you  — 
both  to  your  country,  III.6.290; 
I  should  and  would  die  too,  V.3. 
144,  et  passim. 

Shame,  n.  — s,  I.2.80;  II.2.30; 
that  were  a  — ,  II.5.53;  —  take 
him,  III.6.121. 

Shame,  v.  i.  and  here  to  keep  in 
abstinence  we  —  (=  disgrace 
ourselves)   as    in   incontinence, 

1.2.6. 

Shape,  n,  another  —  (=  disguise), 
II.3.21. 

Share,  n.  III.3.37 ;  their  single  — , 
V.3.86. 

Share,  v.  i.  I.2.75. 

Sharp,  adj.  roses  their  —  spines 
being  gone,  I.i.i ;  —  to  spy  ad- 
vantages {=  quick),  IV.2.132;  a 

—  weapon  in  a  soft  sheath,  V.3. 
42 ;  —  rowel,  V.4.70. 

Sharpen,  v.  /.  extremity,  that  — s 
sundry  wits,  makes  me  a  fool, 
I.I. 118. 

Sharpness.  ^  of  all  this  sprightly 

— ,  IV.2.30. 
She.  pron.  ProL  5 ;  her  bells  dim 

{See  Hairbells),  1. 1.9;  to  her, 

1. 1.37,  64,  66,  175,  178,  183,  201 ; 

1.3.64 ;  1 1.2.39,  449  ^^^'  ^^^- 
Sheath,  n.  a  sharp  weapon  in  a 

soft  — ,  V.3.43. 

Shed.  V.  t.  that  blood  we  desire  to 
— ,  1 1 1.6.95. 

Shew.  V.  /.  1 1 1. 1.45  ;  to  —  in  gener- 
ous terms  your  grief  (=  explain 
your  grievance),   1 1 1. 1.54;    you 

—  (:=  appear)  more  than  a  mis- 
tress to  me,  111.6.25  ;  —  mercy, 
1 1 1.6. 1 73  ;  which  — s  him  hardy, 
fearless,  I V.2.80 ;  he  — -s  no  such 
soft  temper  {sc.  as  fear),  I V.2. 103 ; 

—  too  godlike,  V.3.118;  the 
deities  have  — ed  due  justice, 
V.4. 109.  See  Show  [the  Qo.  uses 
both  spellings  of  the  verb\. 

Shield,  n.  hang  your  —  before  your 
heart,  about  that  neck  (=  set  war 
before  love),  1. 1 . 1 96. 

Shine,  v.  i.  II.2.236;  a  — ing  con- 
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stellation,  IV.2.18;  IV.2.83;  the 
only  star  to  — ,  V.3.20. 

Ship,  n,  like  tall  — s  under  sail,  II. 
2.12;  III4.5;  master  of  a  — ^ 
I  V.I.  140. 

Shirt,  n.  III.3.48. 

Shore,  n,  the  far  —  {sc,  of  the  lake), 

IV.I.S4. 
Short,  adj.  a  great  deal  —  ...  of 
him  (=  inferior  to),  IV.2.89 ;  by 
my  — -  life,  V.4.28  ;  V.4.37,  102. 

Shortly,  adv.  and  —  you  mav 
keep  yourself  (=  erelong),  II.o. 
39 ;  V.4.28  (=  soon). 

Shortness,  n.  value 's  [not  values] 
— ,  to  any  lady  breathing,  V.3. 
88. 

Shoulder,  n.  Pelops'  — ,  IV.2.21 ; 
IV.2.84. 

Shoulder-piece,  n.  to  the  —  gently 
they  swell,  IV.2.127. 

Show.  n.  come  all  sad  and  solemn 
— s,  1.5.7 ;  his  —  has  all  the 
ornament  of  honour  in  it,  IV. 
2.92. 

Show.  i.  V.  t.  — ing  the  sun  his 
teeth,  1. 1. 100;  the  circle  of  his 
eyes  —  fire  within  him,  IV.2.81 ; 
far  worse  than  now  she  — s,  IV. 
I.I  19 ;  they —  great  and  fine  art 
in  nature,  IV.2.122;  which  — s 
an  active  soul,  IV.2.126;  he — s 
a  lover,  IV.2.136 ;  V.3.21 ;  —  his 
face,  EpiL  6. 

ii.  V.  i.  they  would  —  bravely  about 
the  titles  (=  make  a  display), 
IV.2.144;  which  strove  to  — 
mine  enemy  (=  appear  as),  V.i. 
20;  which  sometime  —  well, 
pencilled,  V.3. 1 3.    See  Shew. 

Shrewd,  adj.  IQo.  shrowd]  — 
measure,  IV. 3.28. 

Shrill,  adj.  See  Smallness,  IV. i. 
56. 

Shrink,  v.  t.  shrunk  thee  into  the 
bound  thou  wast  overflowing,  I.i. 
89. 

Shrowd.    See  Shrewd,  IV.3.28. 

Shun.  V.  t.  dread  sights  [that]  it 

may — ,  V.3.10. 
Sib.  adj.  IQo.  sibbe]  the  blood  of 


mine  that's  —   (=  related)  to 
him,  1.2.72. 

Sick.  adj.  this  question  —  between 
's,  by  bleeding  must  be  cured, 
III.1.113;  V.1.65. 

Sicken,  v.  i.  1 1. 2.91. 

Sickly,  adj.  a  —  appetite,  I.3.89. 

Sickness,  n.  —  in  will,  I.4.44. 

Side.  n.  1. 3.47 ;  II.2.22;  V.3.73; 
the  sinister  —  (of  the  body),  V.3. 
76. 

Sigh.  n.  vapours,  — s,  darken  the 
day,  1.5.2 ;  a  divided  — ,  martyred 
as't  were  in  the  deliverance,  II.i. 
39;  1 1. 1.42 ;  that  — was  breathed 
for  Emily,  1 1 1. 3.44;  lover  never 
yet  made  — ,  V.1.125. 

Sigh.  V.  i.  she  I  —  \sc.  for]  and 
spoke  of,  1.3.60;   IV.1.92;  V.I. 

94. 
Sigher.  «.  a  —  to  be  comforted 
(=  one  who  sighs),  1 1. 1.42. 

Sight,  n.  retains  more  ...  to  — 
than  (=  in  sight),  Prol.  8 ;  out 
of  their  — ,  1 1. 1.52  ;  unworthy  of 
her  — ,  II.2.194,  195;  11.383; 
there's  a  —  now  (perhaps  = 
therms  a  number.  See  Notes), 
IV. 3. 19  ;  the  noblest  —  that  ever 
was  seen,  V.2.99 ;  I  will  not  lose 
the  —  \Qo.  fight],  V.2.103 ;  will 
you  lose  this  —,  V.3.1 ;  dread 
— s,  V.3.10;  hair  — s  saw  that 
Arcite  was  no  babe,  V.3.95  (= 
even  half  blind  persons  coula 
see).    See  Half-sight. 

Sign.  n.  these  — s  of  prisonment, 
III.1.30;  — s  (=  omens),  V.1.67  ; 
a  —  of  thy  great  pleasure,  V.i. 
128  ;  her  — s  were  gracious,  V.i. 

173. 
Silence,  n.  your  —  should  break 

out,  III.1.61. 
Silent,  adj.  —  hanging  (arras),  II. 

5.127. 

Silk.  n.  II.2.127. 

Sillily,  adv.  IV.1.39. 

Silver,  n,  embossed  with  — ,  IV.2. 

140 ;  a  piece  of — ,  IV.3.17. 
Silver,  adj.  Po  and  —  Trent,  Prol. 

12 ;  sacred  —  mistress,  V.i.  146. 
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Simper,  v,  i,  have  blushed  at  — ing 

sirs,  V.I.  104. 
Sin.  n.  II.2.106;   II.3.6;  IV.2.58, 

154. 
Since,  adv,  one  hour  — ,  V.4.129. 

Since. /r^/.  I.2.14;  1.3.27,34;  II. 
5.2;  1 1 1.2.32. 

Since.^^?/!/ I.1.215;  I.3.14;  I.440; 
III.1.54;  V.3.132. 

Sinew,  n.  swore  his  — s  thawed, 
1. 1. 69;  a  man  of  tougher  — s, 
IV.2.127. 

Sing^.  i.  V.  t  1.3.78;  will  —  my 
dirge,  II.6.15;  soldiers  —  my 
epitaph,  III.6.285 ;  sung^  IV.  i. 
58  ;  listen  to  the  words  she  song 
[Qff,  =  sang],  IV.  1.63  ;  she  sitng 
much,  IV.i.6iS,  79,  92,  106,  107 ; 
—  the  wars  of  Theseus,  I V.  1. 1 32 ; 
— . , .  the  loves  and  fights  of  gods, 
IV.2.23;  IV. 3.7 1,  75. 

ii.  V.  i.  —  (0/  the  crowy  cuckoo^ 
raven)yl,i,22 ;  II.4.19;  IV.3.70; 
V.2.12. 

Single,  adj,  their  —  share,  V.3.86. 

Sinister,  adj.  on  the  sinister  side 
the  heart  lies,  V.3.76  (=  /e/t). 

Sink.  V,  i,  were  almost  to  — ,  I.2.8 ; 
will  never  —  (=  despair)^  1 1.2. 
67. 

Sip.  V.  t  — t  some  water,  III.2.27. 

See  Notes. 
Sir.  If.  1.1.192,220;  I.3.1,  II ;  II.i. 

%\\(to  a  father)  \  II. 1.49;  II.2. 

I,  117,  131,  205;  11.3.64,69;  II. 

5.8,  25,  30,  37,  38,  42,  51,  S3,  64; 

III.1.62,  94,  108,    no;    III.3.6, 

16,31;  II  1.5.37,  53,97,98,  149; 
111.6.18,20,  35,45,09,  I",  195, 
202,  210,  238,  286,  301  ;   IV.1.3, 

32,  33,  34,  42,  44,  45,  51,  65,  76 ; 
IV.2.55,  71,72, 151;  IV.3.50,56, 
66;  V.1.7,  33,  — s  104;  V.2.15, 
30,  87,  —  my  good  lord,  V.3.10 ; 
V.3.32 ;  V.4.27,  46. 
Sire,  n,  a  happy  — ,  II.5.9. 

Sirrali.  «.  \jQp,  sirha]  III.3.52  ;  — 
tinker,  1 1 1. 5.82. 

Sieter.  /i.  I.1.125,  200, —  [-in-law], 
219;  1.3.86,  90;  — s*  children, 
nephews  to  the  king,  I.4.16 ;  II. 


5.62 ;  the  marshal's  — ,  III.3.36 ; 
III.6.145,  185, 188,  193,  215,233, 
301;  IV.1.120;  IV.249,  51,  67, 
147;  V.3.11,  36,  105,  114. 

Sit.  V,  i.  1 1 1.3.9,  13  ;  sotj^  IV.  1.83; 
Love  himself — s  smiUng,  IV.2. 
14;  in  his  rolling  eyes  — s  vic- 
tory, IV.2.108. 

Six.  adj.  IV.2.73, 139. 

Skift  V.  /.  they  have  — ed  torrents 
(=  crossed  in  a  skiff)^  1.3-37. 

SkilL  n.  his  sports  .  .  .  craving 
seriousness  and  — ,  I.3.28;  aU 
our  best  [surgeons]  their  best  — 
tender,  1.4^1.7 ;  left  my  an^le  to 
his  own  — ^,  I  V.I. 60;  muitary 
— ,  V.1.58 ;  if  I  have  any — ^  V.2. 

53. 
Skin.    See  Dogekin,  III.545. 

Skip.  V.  /.  you  —  them  in  me,  III. 
i.52;  have  — t  thy  flame  (= 
avoided;  lit.jumped)yY,i,Z7, 

Skirt,  n.  11.2.13a 

SkuU.  n.  unearthed  — s,  V.1.52. 

Slanderous.  adj\  the  —  cuckoo^  I. 
1.19. 

Slay.  V.  /.  slasn^  1. 147;  that  hast 
slain^  1. 1.78 ;  our  slain  kings, 
1. 1. 140;  in  me  hath  grief  slain 
fear,  III.2.5. 

Sleep,  n.  to  his  bones  sweet  — , 
Prol.  29. 

Sleep.  V.  i.  Peace  —  with  him,  1. 5. 
12  ;  a  willing  man  dies  — ing,  II. 
2.68 ;  1 1.2.274 ;  I  shall  —  like  a 
top  else,  1 1 1.4.26  ;  III.6.99,  129, 
184 ;  this  quarrel  —  till  the  hour 
prefixt,  III.6.304;  IV.1.35  ;  IV. 
3.2,  83 ;  well  —  together,  V.2. 
no. 

Slight,  adj.  these  poor  —  sores,  I. 
2.60. 

Slightly,  adv.  (=  disregardedty) 
past  —  his  careless  execution,  I. 
3.28. 

Slip.  V.  i,  to  let  —  now,  II.3.44 ; 
she — t  away,  IV.  1.97. 

Sloth,  n.  full  of  bread  and  sloth, 

1. 1. 1 59. 
Slumber,  n.  sing  it  in  her  — s,  1.3, 
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Small,  adj.  —  winds  shake  bim 

{==  trifles   excite    him),   I.a.88 ; 

III-S-iii,  I2i;  IV,i.64j  V.3.38- 
8itt&IIn«M.    n.    (=  shrillness    of 

voiee)  by  the  —  of  it,  a  boy  or 

wonum,  IV.I.JS. 
Smear,  v.  t.  like  to  a  pair  of  lions 

-•d  [some  copUs  of  Qo.  succard] 

with  prey,  1,4,18  {see  Notes), 
8m«U.  «.  1.1.2  {=  perfume);  —o' 

the  prison,  HI,i.86  {=  stench). 
SmeU.  V.  t.  can  —  where  resistance 

is  (ivfSeiiM],  ni.2.17. 
Smell -1«H.  adj.  daisies  —  yet 

most  quaint,  1.1.5. 
Bmile.  n.  of  all  this  sprightly  sharp- 
ness, not  a  — ,  lV.2.3a 
Bmile.  v.  i.  IV.1.93;    here  Love 

himself  sits  — ing,  1V,2,I4;  IV. 

1.136  ;  came  — ing  to  me,  V.2.4  ; 

V,4.i28 ;  no  man  — f  Bpil.  4, 
Bmock.  n.  too  coarse  — s,  V.2,84. 
Smoka. «.  IV.3.46. 
Smootb.    adj.    Comp.    — er  than 

Pelops'  shoulder,  IV,2.3I. 
Snail  M.  wish  we  to  be  — s,  V.1.42. 
BnAtch.  V.  I.  enforced  the  god  — 

up  the  lovely  boy,  IV.2.17. 
Snow.  n.  pure  as  wind-fami'd  — ,  ' 

V.1.140. 


1.104,  1081  126,  187,204;  Mars's 

—  scoined  altar  (^=  so  much),  I. 
2.51 ;  —  we  must,  I.1.103  ;  these 

—  differing  twins,  1. 3.33  ;  I.3.42, 
64;  lA.t2{^ therefore)  i-ioon 
as,  II. 1. 16;    11. 1. 35,  41,  42,  46 


92,  123,  144,  166,  177,  184,  191, 
192,  199,  207,  232,  J44.  26s,  274 ; 
says  — ,  11.3.51 ;  I'-l-io,  12,  27  ; 
11.5.6,16,18,60;  11.6.19,20,33, 
23 ;  —  he  use  me  Idndly  (=  if 
only),  11.6.29  ;  II6.30  (=»■«  this 
Way) ;  —  he  be  with  me  (=  if 
only),  II.6.34;  IH.1.34,  26,  90, 
9]  ;  —  he  had  this  file  [^  tfonfy), 
llj.2.7;  111.2.19,30:  in.3.4,21, 
22,31;  ni.4.23;  111.54,149;  III. 


6.6 ;  — ,  Love  and  Fortune  for  me 
{therefort,  L.  and  F.  be  for  me), 
III.6.16;  111.6.20,43,47,61,163, 
167,  193,  257,  267  ;  pray  Heaven 
it  hoU  — ,  IV.1.16;  IV.1.28,39, 
40,  47.  62,  120,  121,  135;  IV.2. 
35  J  I  had  rather  both.  —  (=  if 
thus)  neither  for  my  sake  should 
fall  untimely,  IV.2.69 ;  IV.2.78; 
as  a  heated  lion, —  he  looks,  IV. 
3.82  ;  IV.2.97  C=  therefore)  ;  IV. 
2.122,146,153;  IV.3.S8;  V.I.14, 
28,  34;  V.2.10,  13,  40,  93  ;  V.3. 
47,50;  — mingled,asif,V,3.52: 
V.3.74,  7S ;  worth  —  (=  in  suck 
a  way)  composed  a  man,  V.3.S6 ; 

V.3.103. 119, 128, 140,  US.  146; 

V.4.4,  30 ;    I  think  — ,  V.4.33  J 

V.4.42,  108. 
Bodain.    Sie  Sudden,  V.t.i63. 
Soever.    Set  Whataoever,  IV.  3.6. 
Soft.  adj.  no  such  —  temper  {se. 

as  fear),  IV.2.103;  — sweetgod- 

dess,  V.1.136;  a  sharp  weapon 

in  a  —  sheath,  V.3.43, 
Soft-hearted,  adj.  —  sister,  IV.3. 

147. 
BoiL  V.  t.  my  unspotted  youth  must 

now  be — edwitb  blood  of  princes, 

IV.3. 59. 
Sojoom.  V.  i.  a  note  whereon  her 

spirits  would  — ,  rather  dwell  on, 

L3.77. 
Soldier.  \_Qp.  often  souldier]  «,  pray 

for  me,  your— I  1. 1.76;  l.I.lilj 

1.2.23,   27,  31  i   L3.18;    II.5.IS; 

in.6.4,   13,  48;    — s    sing  my 

epitaph,  111.6.285;    — '^  mend 

{sc.  sword),  IV.2.88;    IV.2.136; 

ihy  vowed  — ,  V.1.95. 
SoldieresB,  k.  (==■  Amason)  —  that 

e<]ually   canst    poise    Sternness 

with  pity,  Li. 85, 
Sole.  <u^:  llLi.ii, 
Solemn,  adj.  all  sad  and  —  shows, 

1.5.7;  111.1.2. 
Solemnity,   n.  (=c  solemnizatioti) 
the  feast's  —  shall  want  till  your 
return,  1.1,221;  (^ -loeddin^jW. 
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Solicitation,  n.  fittest  time  for  best 
— ,  1.1.17a 

Solitary,  adj,  V.1.139. 

Some,  adj,  {occas.  pronominalfy 
used)  take  —  note  that,  I.1.51 ; 

—  god,  I.1.71,  72;  I.I. 122,  128, 
150,  194,  230;  I.2.105;  1.3.75; 
1.4.15,44;  II.3.80;  II.6.14,  15; 
III.1.13,  80;  III.2.27;  III.3.32, 
49 ;  1 1 1.5.93 ;  ^is  age  —  five  and 
twenty  (:=  ^<?w/).  IV.2.116;  his 
age  —  six  and  tnirty,  139;  her 
distraction  is  more  at  —  time  of 
the  moon  than  at  other,  IV.3.1 ; 
IV.3.73  ;  V.1.61,  93 ;  —  two  hun- 
dred bottles,  V.2.64;  —  blind 
priest,  V.2.78 ;  V.3.27,  38,  135 ; 

V.4.3,  27,  51,  85>  134. 
Something,  n,  and  —  do  to  save 
us,  ProL  Tj  \    II. 1. 1;    III.3.35; 
III.5.152;  V.1.28.     5^^  Thing. 

Sometime,  adv.  (=  sometimes)^  II. 
1.39;   II.2.144;   IV.3.25  ;  which 

—  show  well,  V.3.13 ;  —  'tis  not 
so,  V.3.47. 

Somewhat,  tidv.  —  better  than 
your  rank  TU  use  you,  1 1. 5.43; 
IV.2.94. 

Son.  ».  II.2.183,  III.6.94;  IV.2.5, 
141;  V.1.92. 

Song,  n,  1 1.2.38;  1 1.4.20;  funeral 
— s,  III.6.247;  IV.1.105;  green 
— s  of  love,  IV. 3.7 1. 

Soon,  adv,  —  as  they  move,  1. 1. 1 38 ; 
so  —  as,  II.  1. 16;  II.5.42;  tome 
a  thing  as  —  to  die  as  thee  to 
say  it  (=  ea5y)y  1 1 1.6. 1 59.  Comp, 
— er  than,  V.4.12. 

Sore,  n,  these  poor  slight  —  s  need 
not  a  plantain,  1. 2.60. 

Sore.  adj.  a  —  life  (=  sorry),  IV. 
3.26. 

Sorrow,  n,  so  —  wanting  form  is 
pressed  with  deeper  matter,  I.i. 
108;  your  —  beats  so  ardently 
upon  me,  I.1.126 ;  II.2.278  ;  right 
joyful,  with  some  — ,  V.3.135; 
gave  me  some  — ,  V.4.27. 

Sorry,  adj.  I.1.187;  III.5.77 ;  as 
dearly — ,  V.4.129,  131  ;  for  what 
we  have,  are  — ,  V.4-I33' 


Sort.  If.  of  his  — ,  II. 5.19. 

Sot.  V.  /.  I  am  — ted,  utterly  lost 
(=  besotted),  IV.2.45. 

SouL  n.  1.3.63 ;  II.2.64;  I  love  her 
with  my  — ,  II.2.177;  II.2.186; 
as  I  have  a — ,11.2.215;  II. 5. 16; 
brave  — s  in  shades,  III.  1.78; 
1 1 1.6.99 ;  first  bequeathing  of  the 

—  to,  III.6.148;  III.6.175,  179, 
208,  280;  pretty  — ,  IV.  1.69;  a 
tough  — ,  I  V.2.1 17 ;  an  active  — , 
IV.2.126;  IV.2.142;  poor — ,  IV. 
3.14;  pretty  — ,  V.2.69;  brave 
— ,  V4.95  ;  blessed  — s,  VW4.96. 

Sound,  n,  the  first  —  this  child 
hear  be  a  hiss,  ProL  16 ;  wanton 
—,  V.I. 148;  V.3.90. 

Sound.  If.  (=  Channel)  till  I  come 
to  the a,  III.5.66. 

Sound,  euij,  —  and  well,  ProL  3 ; 
14-35  >  there's  a  leak  sprung,  a 

—  one,  III4.8. 

Sound.  V.  i.  — s  like  a  trumpet,  IV. 
2. 1 1 3  ;  — s  more  like  a  bell  than 
blade,  V.3.5. 

Soundly,  adv.  111  pay  thee  — 
(==  severely),  1 1 1.6. 52. 

South,  n.  III.5.59. 

Sovereign,  n,  we  are  three  queens 
whose  — s  fell  before  the  wrath 
of  cruel  Creon,  I.1.39;  III. 1. 16. 

Sovereign,  adj.  —  queen  of  secrets, 

V.I. 77. 
Sow.  «.  a  —  of  lead  {^=ifig),  V.3. 

120. 
Sow.  V.  A  all  those  beauties  she 

— s  (=  infuses)  into  the  births  of 

noble  bodies,  IV.2.9. 

Space.  «.  fair  good  —  between 
these,  V.3.129. 

Spacious,  adj.  a  —  majesty  {sc.  of 
brow),  IV.2.19. 

Spare,  v.  t.  1 1 1. 3. 19;  as  I  am — d 
{sc.  from  my  work),  1 1 1. 6. 39;  to 
make  me  —  thee,  III.647,  49, 
68. 

Spark,  n.  darted  a  — ,  V4.63. 

Sparkle,  n.  an  eye,  of  what  a  fiery 
— ,  I  V.2.1 3. 

Speak,  i.  v.  t.  (=  describe)  I.1.106 ; 
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1.2.49;  III. 1.70;  III.5.123;  if 
thou  beest,  as  thou  art  spoken^ 
great,  III.6.152;  pray  —  .  .  . 
what   they   are,    IV.2.71 ;    pray 

—  him,  friend,  IV.2.91  ;   which 

—  s  him  prone  to  labour  (= 
indicates)^  IV.2.129;  th'  all  I 
have  spoke ^  V.3. 1 2 1 . 

ii.  v.i,  1. 1.94;  1.2.3s;  I  spake  of 
Thebes,  1.2.36;  I.3.60;  II.2.117, 
193;  1 1. 3. 14;  fairer-jr/^^^«  was 
never  gentleman  (=  more  courte- 
ous in  his  speech) f  II.4.20;  III. 
1.105;  111.6.183,186,277;  IV.i. 
89;  IV.2.94,   112;  V.1.30;   V.2. 

34;  V.3.115;  V.4.35. 

Speaker,  n,  report  is  a  true  — ^ 
II.  1.6. 

Speech,  n.  1. 1.5 5 ;  the  tenour  of 
thy  — ,  1. 1.90;  1.2.47;  to  have 
some  —  with  you,  V.4.85. 

Speed,  n,  1. 3. 5,  12;  —  {sc.  of 
tigers),  V.1.41.  See  High- 
speeded,  1.3.83. 

Speedily,  adv.  I.4.37. 

Spend.  V,  i,  which  were  not  spent^ 

1.2. 1  la 
Sphere,  n,  — s  {sc,  of  the  eyes),  V. 

1. 14. 
Spine,  n,  (=  thorn)  Roses,  their 

sharp  — s  being  gone,  I.i.i. 

Spinster,  n,  to  see  of  us  such  — s 
(=  effemincUe  creatures\  I.3.23. 

Spirit.  «.  whereon  her  — s  (= 
thoughts)  would  sojourn,  I.3.77  ; 
the  poison  of  pure  — s  (=  minds\ 
1 1.2.7 5;  after  death  our — s,  II. 
2.116;  six  braver  — s,  IV.2.73; 
blessed — s,IV.3.i8;  Mars, whose 
— >  V.1.35 ;  bend  your  — s  (= 
minds)  towards  him  {sc.  Mars), 
V.  1.48 ;  blend  your  — s  with  mine, 
V.  1.72;  spurs  to  —  {=  incite- 
ments to  valour\  V.3.56 ;  his 
richness  and  costliness  of  — 
lookt  through  him,  V.3.97;  we 
arc  more  clear  — s  {cf.  Clear- 
spirited),  V.4.13  ;  your  — ^  V.4. 
1 19.    See  Clear-spirited. 

Spoiling,  n.  P.  may  wound  A.  to 
the  —  of  his  figure,  V.3.S9.  (^^^^ 
Introduction.) 


Spoom.  \Qo.  Vpon]  —  her  before 
the  wind  {sc,  ship),  1 1 1. 4.9.  See 
Notes. 

Sport,  n.  (=  amusements)  his  — s, 

1.3.27;    11.355,   58;    ni.5-97, 

121 ;  our  — s  (=  hunting\  1 1 1. 5. 
153;  attending  —  {c=^  fishing) ^ 
IV.1.55;  good  —  ic^fun),  IV.3. 
46. 

Spotless,  adj,  —  honour,  1 1 1.6. 196. 

Spouse,  n,  mine  host  and  his  fat 
— ,  III.5.128. 

Spread,  v.  i,  not  Juno's  mantle 
fairer  than  your  tresses,  nor  in 
more  bounty  —  her  {sc,  tresses), 
1. 1. 64;  how  I  would  — {sc.  like 
a  tree),  II. 2.239  ;  cedar  .  . .  — s 
like  a  plane,  1 1.6. 5. 

Sprightly,  adj.  of  all  this  —  sharp- 
ness not  a  smile,  IV.  2.30. 

Spring,  n,  a  too-timely  — ,  II.2.28. 

Spring.  V,  /.  there's  a  leak  sprung. 
1 1 1.4.8. 

Spring-time,  n,  merry  — 's  har- 
binger, 1. 1.8. 

Spur,  n,  (=  incitement  hark  how 
yon  — s  to  spirit  {sc,  trumpets) 
do  incite,  V.3.56. 

Spur.  v,t.l  —  my  horse,  1 1 1. 1 .  106 ; 

I  — ^red  hard  to  come  up,  1 1 1.6. 

76;  as  brave  a  knight  as  e'er  did 

—  a  noble  steed,  V.3. 1 16. 
Spurn.  V,  t.  Mars  —  his  drum,  I.i. 

182. 
Spy.  V.  /.  sharp  to  —  advantages, 

IV.2.133. 
Square,  n,  out  of  — ,  IV.3.83. 
Square,  adj,  the  aged  cramp  had 

screwed  his  —  (=  straight)  foot 

round,  V.i.iii. 

Stab.  V,  t,  III.2.30. 

Staff  n,  a  well-steeled  axe,  the  — 
(=  handle)  of  gold,  IV. 2. 115. 
See  Charging-staf^  I V.  2. 1 40. 

Stag,  n,  the  way  the  —  took,  III. 
5.95;  III.5.154. 

Stage,  n.  the  —  of  death  (=  scaf- 
fold),V,^,\2i, 

Stagger,  v,  i,  the  duke  methought 
stood  — ing  whether  he  should 
(=  hesitating),  IV.i.io. 
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Stain.    See  Bloodstained. 
Stale,  adj.  {Mason  conj,  state-)  — 
gravity,  V.  i.8$ ;  crimes  many  and 

—  (=  loftf^  committed)^  V.4.11. 

Stammer,  v,  t.  I  think  Fame  but 
— s  them  (=  imperfectly  de- 
scribes)^ II.  1.26. 

Stamp.  v.t\  —  this  kiss  upon 
thy  current  lip,  sweet,  keep  it  as 
my  token  (metaphor from  coinin^^ 
with  play  on  *  curroftt^),  1. 1.2 16. 

Stand.  V.  i.  (=   dear  the   test), 

Prol.i.  I.i.35>  I09»  155,  205  ;  o^ 
services  —  now  for  Thebes,  1.2. 
99 ;  we  must  with  him  —  to  the 
mercy  of  our  fate,  1.2. 102;  they 

—  a  griese  about  the  reach  of 
report,  II.1.27;  I  —  still,  II.2. 
190;  how  —  I  then,  III.2.20; 
I II. 5.12  ;  may  the  stag  thou 
hunt'st  —  long  (=emiure)y  III. 
5.154;  —  off,III.6.89;  1 1 1.6.229; 
if  your  vow  — ^  1 1 1.6. 247  ;  once 
again  it  — s  (=  isfixed^  ordained)^ 
lTl.6.289 ;  stood^  I V.  I .  I  o ;  —  both 
together,  IV.2.50;  IV.2.75 ;  l^Js 
nose  — s  high  (=  is  aquiline) y 
IV.2.110;  IV. 3. 36;  stood  un- 
feignedly  on  the  same  tenns,  IV. 
3.«);  —  accurst  of  many,  V.3.23 ; 
i'the  selfsame  state  — s  many  a, 
V.4.3 ;  on  end  he  —  s,  V.4.77. 

Star. «.  to  thee  no  —  be  dark,  I.4.  i ; 
all  the  — s  are  out  too,  the  little 
— s  and  all  that  look  like  aiglets, 
111.4.1,2;  that  fortunate  bright 
— ,  1 1 1.6. 146;  my  — s,  my  fate, 
IV. 3.49;  our  — s  must  glister 
with  new  fire  {=fortune\  V.1.69, 
70 ;  the  only  —  to  shine,  V.3.20. 

Start,  n.  thou  hast  the  — ,  II.3.8 
(==  advantage  at  the  beginning) ; 
by  some  small  —  of  time,  V.3.38. 

Start.  V,  L  —  amongst  'em,  1 1.2. 12. 

State,  n,  {=  goverttment)  the  in- 
telligence of —  came  the  instant 
with  the  defier,  1.2. 106;  o'er- 
rank  —  s,  V.1.63. 

State,  n,  (=  condition)  our  terrene 
— 9  1-3. 14;  a  —  of  life,  1. 4.25  ; 
1.4.34;  0^1  —  o^  nature  fail  to- 
gether in  me,  1 1 1. 2.31. 


State,  n.  (=  Estate)  to  give  half 
my  — ,  IV.3.59. 

Stay.  i.  V.  /.  In  vain  I  see  to  —  ye, 
Epil.  9. 

ii.  V.  i,  if  you  —  to  see  (=  remain), 
1.3.23;  II.3.8;  III.3.18;  III.5. 
95  ;  we'll  —  it  (=  wait  for  it), 
III.5.99;  I'll  — it,  1 1 1.6.37;  III. 
6.85,  170;  IV.i.ioi ;  I  cannot 
— ,  IV.2.152;  her  Palamon  — s 
for  her,  V.2.26 ;  V.2.41 ;    I  will 

—  here,  V.3.6 ;  —  awhile,  Epil,  3. 

Stead,  zf.  /.  (=  assist,  bestead)  what 
woman  I  may  —  that  is  distrest, 
1. 1.36. 

SteaL  i.  v,  t,  had  mine  ear  stolen 
some  new  air,  1. 3.7 5 ;  I  —  it.  III. 
6.55  ;  stolen  jewel,  V.4.119. 

ii.  V.  i.  seem  to  —  in,  IV.3.65. 

Steed,  n.  (=  horse)  1 1 1. 1.20 ;  V.3. 
116;  V.4.49. 

Steel.  V.  t.  our  well  — ed  darts  (= 
pointed),  1 1.2. 5 1 ;  you've  — ed  'em 
with  your  beauty  (=  made  them 
resolute),  IV.2.149.  See  Well- 
steeled,  IV.  2. 1 1 5. 

Stench,  n,  infects  the  winds  with 

—  of  our  slain  lords,  1. 1.47. 
Step.  n.  each  errant  — ,  I II. 2.34; 

I'll  no  — -  further,  V.3.1. 

Stem.  adj.  IV.2.79. 

Sternness,  n.  that  equally  canst 
poise  —  with  pity,  1. 1.86. 

Steward,  n.  See  Lord  — ,  III.3. 
29. 

Stick,  i.  V.  /.  hair  stuck  with  dowers. 
Stage  dir,  p.  88  ;  stuck,  IV.  1.84 ; 
and  in  it  stuck  the  favour  of  his 
lady,  IV.  2. 1 38;  come  to  her, 
stuck  in  as  sweet  flowers,  IV. 
3.72. 

ii.  V.  /.  put  my  garland  on,  where 
she  — s,  the  queen  of  flowers,  V. 
1.44  ;  those  darker  humours,  that 

—  misbecomingly  on  others,  V. 

354. 
StilL  adj.  —  music  (=  low).  Stage 
dir.,  p.   88;    a  —  temper  (= 
^«/V/),  IV.2.28 ;  IV.2.i3a 

StilL  adv.  (=  yet,  always,  ever) 
yet  —  is  modesty  and  —  retains. 
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Prol,  7  ;  —  make  good,  1. 1.226  ; 
1 1.2.45,  m»  235  ;  —  as  she  tasted, 
II.2.243;  III.57;  III.6.84;  IV. 
3.77;  V.1.37;  V.2.27,  106;  V.3. 

71,73.89;  V.4.S,  133- 
ii.  (=s  quietly)  I  stand  — ,  1 1.2. 196. 

Sting.  V,  t  — s  more  than  nettles, 

V.1.97. 
Stir,  n,  first  night's  — ^  ProL  6. 
Stir.  V.  L  when  he  — s,  a  tiger,  IV. 

2.131. 
Stirring,  if.  no   —  in    him,  no 

alacrity,  IV.2.29. 
Stomach.  «.  (=  anger)  my  —  not 

reconciled  by  reason,  1 1 1. 1. 104; 

(=  appetite)  so  good  a  — ^  1 1 1. 3. 

21. 
Stone,  n,  though  it  were  made  of 

— ,  1. 1.29;  the  — ^s  of  Athens,  V. 

4.55- 
Stony,  adj,  the  —  girths  of  cities, 
V.1.56. 

Stoolball.  n,  play  at  — ,  V.2.74. 

Stop.  V,  /.  —  no  more  holes,  1 1 1. 5. 

83 ;  — ...  thy  noble  ear  against 

us,  III.6.173. 

Store.  «.  —  never  hurts  good  gov- 
ernors (=  plenty),  I.3.6. 

Story,  n.  Chaucer  . .  .  the  —  gives, 

ProL  13 ;  make  and  act  the  — , 

V.3.14. 
Stout,  adj.  (=  valiant)  a  —  man, 

IV.2.77. 
Stoat*hearted.  adj.  Love,  what  a 

—  child  thou  art,  II.6.9;  IV.2. 

130. 
Stow.  V.  t,  [Qo.   stoa]  clap  her 

aboard  and  —  her,  1 1. 3. 32. 
Straight,  ad/,  is  not  this  piece  too 

— ,111.6.86;  the— young  boughs, 

II  1.6.243. 
Straight,  adv,  III.5.1 17 ;  — sought 

the  flood  (=  straightway),  IV.  i. 

95 ;  ril  away  — ,  V.2.101. 
Strain,  v.  /.  this  — ed  mirth,  III.3. 

43. 
Strang^,  adj,  —  ruins,  1.2. 13;  — 
howls,  II  1.2. 12;  —  conjurings, 
II 1. 6. 201 ;  — questions,  IV.1.35  ; 
this  is  —,  I  V.I.  132 ;  —  art,  V.4. 
79;  Epil.7, 


Strangely,  adv.  1 1.2. 192. 
Stranger.  «.  I.2.41  ;  III.6.255. 

Stray,  v,  i,  this  world's  a  city  full 

of — ing  streets,  1.5.15. 
Stream.  «.  a  glassy  — ,  I.1.112; 

the  common  —  (=  multitude), 

I.2.10;  III.1.9. 

Streamer,  n.  I  may  advance  my 

—  (=  batiner),  V.1.59. 

Street,  n,  1.2. 58;  straying— s,  1. 5. 

15. 
Strength,  n,  1. 1.88;  wrestling  — 
in  reason,  I.4.45;  feeding  me  to 
breed  me — ,  II  1. 1. 119;  my  lost 
— ,  1 1 1.6. 5  ;  1 1 1.6.37,  205;  fair 
and  knightly  — ,  III.6.295. 

Strengthen,  v.  /.  a  sun  that  — s, 
III. 1. 121. 

Stretch,  v,  /.  —  yourself,  II  1. 1. 

87. 
Strewing.  «.  (==  rushes)  these  — s 

are  for  their  chamber,  1 1. 1.20. 
Strife,  n.  —  or  war,  I.2.26;   end 

their  — ,  IV. 2. 3. 

Strike,  n,  two  hundred  bottles  and 
twenty  —  of  oats,  V.2.65. 

Strike,  i.  v,  t.  II.2.51 ;  to  —  a 
battle  for  her,  II.2.254;  —  up, 
III.5.89. 

ii.  V,  i,  I'll  —  home,  III.6.67;  as 
ever  struck  [Qo,  strook]  at  head, 
V.3.109. 

Strive,  v,  i.  youths  —  for  the 
games,  1 1. 2.10;  which  strove  to 
show  mine  enemy,  V.1.20. 

Striving.  «.  (=  swimming)  to  frus- 
trate — ,  1.2.9. 

Stroke. «.  the  fall  o*  the  — ,  1.2. 1 13 ; 

each — laments  the  place  whereon 

it  falls,  V.3.4. 
Strong,  adj,  thy  arm  as  —  as  it  is 

white,  1. 1.79;  1.3.57;  II.2.2;  — 

note  of  me,  I II. 1. 17  ;  III.i.ioo; 

III.5.155;    III.6.176;    IV.2.84; 

—  and  clean  (sc,  lineaments), 
IV.2.114;  — sinews,  IV.2.127. 

Strong-hearted,  adj.  —  enemies, 

V.I.8. 
Strongly,  adv,  1 1 1. 6. 30. 
Strook.    See  Strike,  V.3.109. 
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Stubborn.  CLdj»  your  —  bodies,  V. 

I.I3- 
Study,  n.  of  no  small  — ^  III.5.121. 

Study.  V,  /.  a  studied  punishment, 

II.3.4. 

Stuff,  /f.  any  gross  — ,  III.  1.46; 
what  — ^'s  here,  I  V.3.14 ;  what  — 
she  utters,  V.2.68. 

Style.  V,  L  bom  to  uphold  creation 
in  that  honour  first  nature  — d  it 
in,  1. 1.83;  by  thee  be  — d  the 
lord  of  the  day,  V.i.6a 

Subdue.  V.  t  at  once  — ing  thy 
force  and  thy  affection,  1. 1.84; 
as  asprayes  do  the  fish,  —  before 
they  touch,  I.1.139;  being  sen- 
sually — d  we  lose  our  humane 
title,  I.1.232;  the— Ki,  V.3.131. 

Subject,  n,  his  — 's  vassal,  V.1.84. 

Subtle.  CLdj.  Comp,  a  — r  game, 

V4.113. 
Succard.    See  Smear. 

Succeaa.  n,  pray  the  gods  for  — 
and  return,  I.1.20Q;  whose  — es 
make  Heaven  unfeared,  I.2.63; 
1.3.2 ;  hasten  the  —  (=  result), 
which,  doubt  not,  will  bring  forth 
comfort,  IV.3.88;  pray  for  his 
— ,  V.I. 1 53;  all  grace  and  — , 
V.3.69. 

Such,  adj,  {sometimes  used  pro- 
nominally  or  adverbially).  — 
a  writer,  Prol,  19;  —  lamenting 
as  wakes  my  vengeance,  1. 1.57  ; 
1. 1.60,  94,  123,  162;  as  much 
sorry  I  should  be  —  a  suitor,  I.i. 
188;  — a  mastery,  I.1.231;  I.2. 
2i>  33>  42>  55;  —  spinsters,  I.3. 
23;  —  another,  1. 3.69;  the  very 
lees  of  —  (jr.  men),  I.4.29;  —  a 
constant  nobility,  II.  1.32;  II.2. 
127,259,268;  II.3.5>6S,66;  II. 
5.27;  II.6.25,  38;  111.1.14,20, 
44;  —  a  place  which,  III.  1.63  ; 
III.6.33,  41,  74,  I03i  105,  155, 
228;  —  handsome  pity,  IV.  1.9; 
— - .  . .  that,  IV.1.98  ;  IV.2.3,  15, 
25,  103,  119, —  a  manly  colour 
{emphatic  *  such '),  I  V.2. 1 24 ;  IV. 
3.27i  39»  71 ;  —  a  one  I  am,  V.i. 
124;  —  a  chance,  V.3.60;  V.3. 
66,  145;  V.4.12,  83;  Epil,  12. 


Suck.  V,  t.  blood ...  be  — ed  from 
me  with  leeches,  I.2.72. 

Sudden.  adj\  \_Qo.  sodainc]  — 
twang,  Stage  dir,,  p.  9a 

Sue.  V,  /.  th'  other  curses  a  — ing 
fellow  (=  suitor^  lover)^  IV. 3.48. 

Suflbr.  i.  V,  /.  he  will  not  —  us  to 
bum  their  bones  {=  permit^  I.i. 
43 ;  -'-cd  your  knees  to  wrong 
themselves,  1. 1.55;  II. 2.65; 
those  affections,  those  joys,  griefs, 
angers,  fears,  my  friend  sluill  — 
(=/r^0»  1 1. 2. 1 89. 

ii.  V,  i,  dream  how  I  — ,  II.2.279. 

Sufferer.  «.  doers  . .  .  — s,  11.1.3a 

Sufficient,  adj.  (=  able\  II.2.202. 

Suggest.  V,  /.  appear  with  tokens, 
as  if  they  — ed  \sc.  love)  for  him, 
IV.3.81. 

Suit.  n.  {=  petition),  I.I.I75;  my 
modest  — ,  1 1 1. 6.235  ;  their  — s 
fairly  granted,  IV.  1.27. 

Suitor,  /f.  1. 1. 188;  I  am  —  [Qo, 
suitour]  that  to  your  sword  you 
will  bequeathe  this  plea,  1 1  I.i. 
114. 

Sully.  V,  t,  —  our  gloss  of  youth, 
1.2.5. 

Sulphur,  n,  fierce  —  (=  hellish 
fire\  V.4.64. 

Sum.  «.  a  —  of  money,  IV.  1.23. 
Summer,  n,  II.2.44. 

Sun.  n.  showing  the  —  his  teeth, 
grinning  at  the  moon,  I.i. 100; 
the  visitating  — ,  I.i. 146;  the 
horses  of  the — ,1.2.87;  II.2.139, 
144;  virtue  like  a  hidden  — 
breaks  through,  1 1. 5.23;  by  the 
—  (=  by  sunrise),  1 1. 5. 50;  a  — 
that  strengthens  what  it  looks  on, 
III. 1. 120;  III.4.3;  III.6.184. 

Sunder,  v.  t.  I  — ed  you,  V.4.100. 

Sundry,  adj,  —  wits,  I.i.  118. 

Superstition,  n,  which  —  here 

finds  allowance,  V.4.53. 
Suppliant.  «.  your  — 's  war,  I.i. 

133. 
Supply.  V,  /.  1.4.9. 

Sure.  adj.  Prol,  9  ;  I.3  85  ;  one  — 
end,  1. 5. 14;  11.2.100^  152,  245; 
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11.3.29;  II.5.9;  in.5.35;  III.6. 
231. 

Sure,  adv,  I.3.90;  II.2.113;  be's 
well  got,  — ,  II. 5.24;  II. 6.18; 
III.1.60;  is  —  the  end  of  the 
combat,  V.3.78 ;  V.4.11. 

Surely,  adv,  V.2.8S  ;  V.3.116. 

Surfeit,  n.  did  I  not  by  tb'  abstain- 
ing of  my  joy,  which  breeds  a 
deeper  longing,  cure  their  — , 
that  craves  a  present  medicine, 
1. 1. 190;  no  — s  seek  us  {see 
Seek),  1 1.2.86;  intemperate  — 
of  her  eye,  IV. 3.61.   See  Plurisy. 

Surge,  n,  such  a  vessel  'tis  that 
floats,  but  for  the  —  that  next 
approaches,  V.4.84. 

Surgeon.  iu  — s,  I.4.30. 

Suspect.  V.  t.  — ed,  IV.  1.47. 

Swallow.  V.  L  the  sea  —  their 

youth,  1 1.2.88. 
Swarth.  adu  he's  —  (=  dark)  and 

meagre,  I  V.2.27.    See  Gipsy. 

Swear,  v.  t.  and  swore  his  sinews 
thawed,  1. 1.69;  she  swore  by 
wine  and  bread,  I II.  5.47  ;  1 1 1.6. 
157,  206 ;  —  'em  never  more  to 
make  me  their  contention,  1 1 1.6. 
252;  V.I.I  17. 

Sweat.  /I.  1. 1. 1 54. 

Sweat.  V.  i,  -^ing  in  an  honourable 
toil,  1.2.33. 

Sweet,  adj,  to  his  bones  —  sleep, 
ProL  29;  sweet  thyme  true,  I.i. 
5  ;  all  dear  nature's  children  — , 
I.1.13  ;  — ,  keep  it  as  my  token, 
I.I. 217;  II.1.41  ;  II.2.30;  — 
companions,  II.3.56;  — ,  you 
must  be  ready,  1 1. 5.48  ;  III.i. 
92  ;  yours  {sc,  sauce)  is  too  tart, 

—  cousin  {ironical^  in  antithesis 
to  'tart'),  III.3.26;  III.5.100; 
1 1 1.6.69,  203;  —  compassion, 
I  V.I.I  I ;  oh  fair,  oh  — ,  IV.i. 
113 ;  —  face,  IV.2.7  ;  —  sister, 
IV.2.51  ;  are  they  not  —  ones 
{sc,  the  knights),  IV.2.121;  IV. 
3.72,  76;  soft  —  goddess,  V.i. 
126;  — ,  solitary,  V.1.139;  V.2. 
88  ;  come,  — ,  we  '11  go  to  dinner, 
V.2.107  ;  I  will  not,  — ,  V.2.112  ; 

—  and   bitter,  V.4.47.      Comp. 
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— er,  1 1 1. 1. 5  ;  far  — er,  IV.2.20; 

IV.2.95- 
Sweetheart,  n.  1 1 1. 5. 148;  V.2.90. 
Sweetly,  adv,   II. 3.57  ;    III.5.21, 

22,  29. 
Sweetness,   n,   I.1.178;    II.3.11  ; 

quick  —  {sc,   of  eye),  IV. 2. 13; 

two  fair  gauds  of  equal  — ,  IV. 

2.53. 

Swell.  V,  i.  if  he  i*  the  blood-stained 
field  lay  swollen^  I*  1*99;  begin- 
ning to  —  about  the  blossom,  1. 3. 
68 ;  gently  they  [arms]  — ,  like 
women  new-conceived,  IV.2. 128  ; 
— ing  incense  \Theob,conj,  smell- 
ing] (:=  in  volumes  ofsnioke\  V. 
1.4. 

Swift,  adj,  III.5.155;  —  to  make 
'em  his,  IV.2.I34.  Comp,  — -er, 
1 1.3.78. 

Swiftness,  n,  IV.  1.98. 

SwinL  V,  i,  almost  breathless  — , 
Prol,  24 ;  to  —  i'  the  aid  o'  the 
current,  I.2.7 ;  —  with  your 
bodies  {see  Notes),  1 1 1. 5.28. 

Swine,  n,  {singular)  the  angry  — 
flies,  1 1.2.49;  I  lay  fatting  like 
a  — ,  II  1.6. 12. 

Sword,  n,  thy  feared  — ,  1. 1.48 ; 

under  the  shadow  of  his  — ,  I.i. 

92  ;  1 1.2.20  ;  our  good  — s,  1 1.2. 

211;  II. 2.267;   III. 1.33,  42;  — 

of  a  true  gentleman,  1 1 1. 1.56,  60, 

72  ;  a  good  —  in  tfiy  hand.  III. 

1.7s  ;  III. 1.89;  my — 'sedge, III. 

1.96;  III.I. 1 15;  III.3.50;  III.6. 
.  3,  14,  87,  89,  96,  222,  260;  IV.2. 

8s. 
Synod,  n,  able  to  lock  Jove  from  a 

— ,  1. 1 . 1 76  {see  N  otes). 

Tabourer.  n,  where's  the  — ^,111. 

5-23- 
Tack.  V,  i.  {_Qo,  take]  we  shall  — 
about,  Prol,  26 ;  up  with  a  course 
or  two,  and  —  about,  boys,  III. 
4.10;  — about,  IV.  1. 1 50. 

Tackle,  w.  every  man  to  his  — 
(=  prepared  part),  1 1.3. 55. 

Tackling,  n,  for  the  —  let  me 
alone,  IV.  1. 143. 
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Take.    See  Tack. 

Take,  v,  /.  1. 1.44;  —  some  note, 
I.1.51 ;  my  lord  is  — n  heart- 
deep  with  your  distress,  I.1.104; 

—  form,  1. 1. 1 52;  you  may  — 
him  (=  capture)^  I.1.157;  — 
hands,  I.1.165;  —  hostage  of 
thee,  I.I. 184;  to  —  a  husband, 
1. 1. 205 ;  took  leave  o'  the  moon, 
1.3.52 ;  had  they  been  — n,  I.4. 
25;  II.1.4;  II.2.85;  Time  .  .  . 
— s  with  him  (=  carries  off)^  II. 
2.104 ;  —  ^eed  to  your  kindness, 
II.2.125 ;  to  —  example  by  her, 
II.2.147;  II.2.152;  took  posses- 
sion of,  1 1.2. 168  ;  —  thy  life,  1 1.2. 
205;  — n  notice.  II.2.229'  — 
manhood  to  her  (=  assume).  II. 
2.260;  II.2.264;  devils  —  em, 
II.2.265  ;  —  a  new  lesson  out, 

n.3-35;  n.3.70;  11.5.54;  n.6. 

17,  28;  III.i.i;  she  — s  strong 
note  of  me,  III.1.17;  —  com- 
fort, III.i.ioo;  III.2.26;  III.3. 
5 ;  a  fire  ill  —  (=  infect)  her, 
III.5.52;  III.5.86;  this  way  the 
stag  tooky  III. 5.95;  III.5.148; 
1 1 1. 6. 52,  65,  89,  121 ;  —  my  life, 
III.6.156;  —  this  oath,  III.6. 
257 ;  —  our  lives,  III.6.261  ; 
1 1 1.6.264 ;  to  —  mv  life  so  basely 
(=  save\  1 1 1.6.267;  to  —  the 
other  to  your  husband,  II  1.6. 
274;  — heed,  III.6.303;  IV.i. 
70;  —  it  patiently,  IV.1.114; 
— s  none  {=  submits  to\  IV. 2. 
135  ;  —  heed,  IV. 3.28 ;  —  upon 
you  .  .  .  the  name  of  Palamon, 
IV.  3.66;  V.1.66;  — to  thy  grace 
me,  V.1.94;  —  off  my  wheaten 
garland,  V.1.159;  my  fit  would 

—  me  (=  attack),  V.2.10 ;  —  her 
offer,  V.2.1 10  ;  horse  . . .  took  toy 
at  this,  V.4.66 ;  V.4.90,  95,  121. 
See  Leave-taking,  V.4.38. 

Tail,  n,  jades'  — s,  II.3.29;  carry 
your  —  without  offence,  III.5.34 ; 
an  eel  and  woman  ...  unless  by 
the  —  and  with  thy  teeth  thou 
hold,  III.5.49:  withlong— ,  III. 
5.132;  cut  ana  long  — >  V.2.49. 

Tailor,  n,  1.2. 51  ;  are  not  you  a  — , 
IV.1.108. 


Taint,  v.  /.  a  settled  valour,  not 
— ed  with  extremes,  IV.2.101 ; 
not  —  mine  eye,  V.3.9. 

Tale.  «.  else  there  be  — s  (=  lies) 
abroad,  III.3.38;  thereby  hangs 
a  — ,  III.3.41 ;  the  —  we've  told, 
EpiL  12. 

Talk,  V,  I.  1.3.55 ;  —  niore  of  this, 
II.i.ii;  111.1.116,119;  —  further 
with  you,  II  1.3.7 ;  make  —  (== 

fossip)  for  fools   and  cowards 
II.3.12;  III.6.28;  she— ed,IV 
1.76. 

TaU.  adj.  —  ships  under  sail,  1 1.2. 
12  ;  the  —  ones,  III.5.112  ;  Pala- 
mon was  a  —  young  man,  IV.  1. 
82. 

Tallent.    5^  Talon,  1. 141. 

Talon.  H,  [Qo.  tallents]  — s  of  the 
kites,  1. 1. 41. 

Tame,  v,  /.  a  tongue  will  —  tem- 
pests, 1 1.3. 16. 

Tandem.  Lot.  Quousqae  — ,  III.5. 

38. 
Tangle.    See  Intartangledi  L3. 

S9. 
Tanner,  ft,  the  — ^'s  daughter,  II.3. 

44. 
Tapster,  n,  a  beckoning,  informs 
the  —  to  inflame  the  reckonings 
III.5.130.     {}  =:  darmaid.) 

Tart.  adj.  yours  {sc.  sauce)  is  too 
— ,  sweet  cousin,  III.3.26.  See 
Sweet. 

Taak.  n.  a  mistress'  — ,  1.4^1. 

Taete.  v.  i.  still  as  she  — d,  1 1.2. 
242;  how — s  your  victuals.  III. 
3.24;  he  that  led  you  to  this 
banquet,  shall  —  to  you  all  (= 
diejtrst),  V.4.23. 

Tasteful,  adj.  thy  —  lips  {=  pleas- 
ing to  the  taste) J  I.1.179. 

Teach,  v.  t.  like  young  eagles  — 

'em,  1 1.2. 34;  1 1.2.2 1 1. 
TeanL  n.  the  forehorse  in  the  — ^ 

1.2.59. 

Tear.  n.  through  my  — s,  like 
wrinkled  pebbles  in  a  glassv 
stream,  I.i.iii ;  vials  filled  with 
— s,  1.5.5  ;  conceives  a  — ^  V.3. 
137 ;  V.4.98. 
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Tear,  v,  L  he  is  torn  to  pieces,  III. 

2.18. 
Tediosity.  n,  1 1 1. 5.2. 
Teem.  v.  /.  the  — ing  Ceres'  foison, 

V.I.S3. 
TelL  v,t  I.1.99;  I.2.114;  1.3.20; 

I.4.1S,  21  ;    II.1.18;    clock  that 

— s  our  woes  (=  numbers)^  1 1.2. 

42  ;  to  —  the  world,  1 1.2. 103  ;  I 

cannot  —  what,  1 1.2. 157  ;   1 1.2. 

186;  — to  memory,  1 1.6. 16;  III. 

1.15;  III.3.18;  III.4.12;  he— s 

fortunes  rarely,  III.4.16;   III. 5. 

46 ;  I  can  —  your  fortune,  1 1 1. 5. 

78;  —  ten  (=  count),  1 1 1.5.79; 

III.6.S3,  108,  179;   IV.1.48,  52, 

103,  121  ;  that  I  told  you  of,  IV. 

3.16;  IV. 3.25;  V.1.108,  122;  V. 

2.1,  6,  8,  25;    V.3.71;   V.4.30; 

which  the  calkins  did  rather  — 

(=  count)  than  trample,  V.4.56 ; 

I've  told  my  last  hour  {perhaps 

should  be  tolled,  which  see),  V.4. 

92  ;  tale  we've  told,  Epil.  12. 

Temper,  n.  valiant  — ,  1 1 1. 1.66 ;  a 
still  — ,  IV.2.28 ;  soft  —  {sc,  as 
fear),  IV.2.103. 

Tempered.     See  Best-tempered, 

1.3. 10. 
Temi>e8t.  n,  tongue  will  tame  — s, 

11.3.17- 
Temple,  n.  I.1.130;   — s  of  the 
gods,  1 1.2.23;  V.I.2. 

Tempting,  n,  (=  temptations)  the 
— s  in  it,  1.2.4. 

Ten.  adj\  II.4.26;  III.3.36;  tell 
— ,  1 1 1. 5.79  {see  N  otes) ;  1 1 1.6. 
181 ;  IV.1.30. 

Tender,  v,  /.  all  our  best  their  best 
skill  —  (=  ajffhrd,  offer),  I.4.47  ; 
I  —  my  consent  {=£ive)f  II.i. 
13 ;  before  the  gods  —  their 
holy  prayers,  V.1.2 ;  how  I 
should  —  you  (=  regard,  treaf), 
V.1.25  ;  —  her  this  {=£ii^e),  V. 
4.32. 

Tenderly,  adv,  look  —  (==  care- 
fully) to  the  two  prisoners,  II.i. 
18. 

Tennis,  n,  to  play  at  — ,  V.2.56. 

Tenor,  n,  the  —  of  thy  speech,  I.i. 


90;  111.5.123  [Qo,  tenner];  the 

—  of  my  laws,  1 1 1.6. 133. 
Tent,  n,  I.3.17. 

Term.  «.  in  generous  — s,  III.1.54 ; 
these  fair  — s  {=courteouswords), 
III.6.25;  stood unfeignedly on  the 
same  — s  IQo.  tearmes],  IV.3.60 ; 
never  heard  scurril  — ,  V.1.147. 

Terrene,  adj,  —  state,  I.3.14. 

Terror,  n.  a  jot  of—,  I.2.95. 

Than.  conj\  [Qo,  generally  then], 
Prol,  8,  21 ;   1. 1.63,  67,  88,  98, 

132, 136, 137, 172, 173, 185 ;  1.2. 

I,  26;  1.3.82,  89,  95;  1.4.8,  32, 
33,37;  1.5-3;  H.i.5,9;  11.2.1 13, 

213 ;  II.3.78 ;  II.5.43 ;  n.6.5, 10 ; 

111.1.5,6,96;  111.6.26,125,157, 

182,  183,  225,  266;  IV.1.119; 
IV.2.21,  74,  79,  94;  IV.3.2,  10, 
65;  V.i.14,91,97,  126,  141;  V. 
3.3,  6,  65, 99, 142 ;  V.4.12, 35,  56, 
71.  78. 

Thank,  n.  — s,  sir,  I.3.11;  — s, 
Theseus,  II.5.32  ;  I  give  thee — s, 
V.I.  132  ;  your  — s,  V.4.101. 

Thank,  v.  t  II.2.96;  II.3.2:  II.6. 
21 ;  III.5.151 ;  111.6.7,23,65,90; 

—  ye,  doctor,  V.2.23  ;  V.2.43. 

Thankful  adj.  V.4.36,  134. 

That,  dem,  pron,  1. 1.103;  I.2.98; 
11.1.6,12,16,47,49;  11.2.74,124, 
153,  161,  162,  178,  231  ;  II.3.24, 
31,61;  II.5.41,  S3,  58,64;  II.6. 
23;  III.2.6,  19,  24,  38;  III.3.4, 
5  ;  1 1 1.6.49,  52, 70, 126, 204,  242  ; 
V.I.  144,  156;  V.2.16,  20,  29,  32, 
50,  52,  57,  70,  81,  85;  V.4.11, 
135;  ^tc,  Plur,  those,  I.1.142; 
I.4.10,  23;  III.5.103;  V.I. 119, 
120,  121 ;  V.3.35, //^. 

That.  rel.  pron.  like  her  —  after, 
Prol,  6 ;  Prol,  20 ;  what  woman 
...  —  is  distressed,  1. 1.36 ;  sword 

—  does  good  turns,  1. 1.49 ;  Ama- 
zonian —  hast  slain,  I.1.78,  79; 
1. 1.86,   114,  115,  118,   141,   142, 

159, 173, 191 ;  1.2.30,  33,  56,  60, 

71,  72;  1.3.9,  21,  62,  66;  any 
— 's  called  man,  I.3.85  ;  I.3.90; 
1.4.2;  1.5.8;  II.1.32;  11.2.23,42, 
47,  57,  70,  loi,  104,  112, 117, 168, 

183,  201,  235>  251  ;  II.3.12,  63; 
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II.4.13;  II.5.4,  13,  63;  III.1.9, 
22,  36,  37,  38,  49,  79,  121  ;  III.3. 
24  ;  that  —  (=  which)  shall  quiet 
all,  III.3.50;  III.4.2,  23;  III.5. 
27,  43,45,  104,  108,  109,  no,  127, 
128,  133;  III.6.27,  99,  121,  133, 
139,  166,  241,  243,  245,  246,  280, 
294;  IV.1.3;  they — neverbegged, 
IV.1.26;  IV.1.44,  53,  58,72,  87, 
89;  IV.2.1,  31,39,  53,  72,  75,  90, 
120,  151  ;  IV.3.16, 19,  32,  35,  6q  ; 
V.1.7,  9, 10, 18,  29,  46, 49,  55,  64, 
79,  81,  83, 100,  122,  130, 158 ;  V. 
2.38,  60,  78,  100;  V.3.3,  35,  53, 
100,  122,  131,  141  ;  V.4.1,  8,  22, 
44,  47i  49,  73,  83,  84,  89,  136; 
EpiL  5. 

That.  adj\  ProL  \^ ;  1. 1.62, 82,  150, 
186,  197,  201,  207 ;  I.2.61, 74, 98, 
108,114;  1.4.2 1 ;  11.2.5,195,199, 
201;  II.3.3;  n.5.21  ;  II.6.17; 
III.2.11  ;  III.3.44;  III.5.42  ;  III. 
6.14,  18,  60,  71,  72,  95,  140,  146, 
163,  168,  186,  196,  197,  198,  227, 
261,  282;  IV.I.13;  IV. 3.61  ;  V. 
1. 10;  V.2.15,  59  ;  V.3.21,  62,  etc, 
P/ura/  those,  l.^.g;  II.2.6,  100, 
169,  188;  II.5.7;  III.6.64;  V.3. 

53,  <?/^. 
That,  adv,  the  day  —  (=  when) 
he  should  wed  you,  1. 1.60 ;  the 
cause  —  (=  /or  which,  where- 
fore) we  came  hither,  III.5.120. 

That,  conj'.l.i.so,  52,  81,  91,  121, 
127,  133,215;  1-2.23,  43,  75,  94, 
97;  1.3-81,84,95;  II.1.41;  11.2. 
63,  187,  208,  259;  II.3.6;  III.i. 
12,  24,  28,  40,  54 ;  —  thou  durst 
(=  wotM  ihatf),  III.1.57  ;  III. 
1.76,81,115;  III.3.50;  III.6.12, 
22,44,  179,  191,234;  IV.  1.9, 77; 
IV.2.35,59;  IV. 3.6,  47,  59;  V.I. 
20,  58,  114,  125;  V.2.3;  V.3.26, 
79,  80,96,  loi,  119, 127, 145,  146  ; 
V.4.75,  78,  loi,  no.  III,  etc. 
Ellipsis  of — ,  V.3.39,  etc. 

Thaw.  i.  V,  /.  do  not  you  feel  it 
{sc.  wine)  —  you  (=  wartn)^  III. 
3.18. 

iL  V.  i,  swore  his  sinews  — ed  (=: 
became  relaxed),  1. 1.69. 

The.  adj\  ProL  8,  13,  15, 16,  17,  19, 
21;  I.I.I6,  19,  20,29,30,31,33, 


40,  41,  42,  44,  45,  46,  47,  49,  53, 

56,  59,  75,  79;  ^*  pasnm.  Of 
the  often  slurred^  and  written  in 
Qp.  o'  th'. 

ThebazL  adf.  our  —  hounds,  1 1.2. 
46. 

Thebes,  n.  IQo,  Thebs]  the  foul 
fields  of  — ,  1. 1.42;  1.2.4,  15,  28, 

36,  79,  92;  1.4. 1 5,  33;  n.2.7, 
250;  III.1.26. 

Theme,  n.  since  that  our — is  haste, 
1. 1.2 1 5  {=^  object). 

Then,  adv,  1.1.65,67,  153;  I.2.19; 
1.3.22,25,53,65,67;  1.4.28;  II. 
2.12,  141, 153,  159,  191,245,  255, 
271,272',  11.3.27,55;  11.4.14,23, 
31;  11.5.9,47;  11.6.14,36;  III. 
1.68,74,78,118;  111.2.9,19,20; 

ni.3.7,  13,  46;  III.4.13;  ni.5. 
lo,  16,  17,  30,  32,  127,  131 ;  III. 
6-24,  29,  31,  50,  52,  89,  115,  127, 
156,  201,  222,  257,  264,  281,  285, 
302;  IV.1.59,  63,  71,  76,  70,  92, 
118;  IV.2.100;  IV.3.13,  18,  21, 
23.  47,  53;  V.1.24,  45,  72,  126; 
V.2.8,  13,  22,  86,  108,  no;  V.3. 
34,  68,  126;  V.4.48,  118;  EpiL 
5, 6,  10.    See  Than. 

There,  adv,  Chaucer  the  story  gives 
...  —  constant  (=  in  hispoems)^ 
ProL  14;  I.1.34,  III;  1.2.46,  55, 
65;  1.3.8,48;  11.2.112,113,  121, 
276;  1 1.3.20,  24,  25,  37,  48,  49, 
65,- 67,  80;  II.4.17;  II.6.6,  33; 
111.1.88^  no,  121;  III.3.34,  38, 
39,  46  IQp,  ther],  48;  III.4.5,  6, 
8;  III.5.9,  12,  17,  61,  67,  72; 
III.6.93,  98,  147;  IV.1.29,  127, 
128;  IV.2.43,  116,  154;  IV.3.19, 
20,  30,  32,  37,  44;  V.1.20,  38; 

.  V.2.8,  18,  70,  74,  76,  77f  loi ;  V. 
3.8,  18,65,85;  V.4.1. 

Thereby,  adv,  —  hangs  a  tale, 
III.3.41. 

Therefore,  adv,  I.1.192;  I.2.101 ; 
III.1.91  ;  III.6.13;  V.I. 157. 

Therein,  adv,  1 1 1. 1.27;  V.4.68. 

Thereto,  adv,  IV.3.73. 

Theseus,  n,  I.2.90;  I.344,  56,  93  ; 
II.5.25,  32;  III.3.3;  ni.6.136, 
154,  158,  172,  207„244,  305;  IV. 
1.132. 


INDEX.     THBY — ^THIS. 
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They,  pron,^  their  {adj.\  theirs 
(pron,),  them  {pron,).  Prol.  3; 
1.1.1,2,  3,  10,  IS,  23,43,44,  so, 

U,  137,  138,  139,  H5,  178;  cure 
their  surfeit  that  craves  (=  of 
those  joys\  1. 1. 190 ;  1. 1 .  194, 230 ; 
1.2.32,  34,  70,  82  ;  1.3.7,  8,  10,  19, 

21,  35,  41,  56,  S7,  59;  1.4-5,6,  9i 
IS,  16,20,24,  3^34,47;  II.1.20, 
24;  11.2.38,47;  IV.2.IS3;  re- 
duce what's  now  out  of  square  in 
her  into  their  former  law,  IV\3. 
84;  V. 3. 86, 87.  Themy  contracted 
to  'em,  I.1.58,  113;  1.2.34;  1.3. 

22,  etc.  5>/'Ein.  Themselves: 
suffered  your  knees  to  wrong  — , 
I.1.S6;  1. 1. 143,  230;  if  one.  .  . 
— y  IV.3.29,  etc. 

Thick,  adj,  —  and  profound  melan- 
choly, IV.3.43. 

Thick,  adv,  our  losses  fall  so  — , 

Prol,  32;  IV.I.S4. 
Thick-twined,  adj,  [hair]  —  like 

ivy-tods,  IV.  2. 104. 

Thicket,  n,  III.S.13. 

Thiel  «.  a  very  —  in  love.  III. 
1. 41. 

Thigh,  n,  on  his  —  a  sword,  IV.  2. 

85. 
Thing,  n,  an  endless  — ,  Prol,  22  ; 
any — ,1.1.204;  I.1.209;  I.2.42; 
were  — s  innocent  (=  creatures\ 
1.3.60 ;  1.4. 1 1 ;  — s  scattered,  I. 
4.48;  1 1. 1. 1,  38;  men  are  mad 
— s,  11.2. 1 26;  do  — s  of  such  a 
virtuous  greatness,  1 1.2. 2S8;  our 
—  of  learning  (=  learned  man), 
II.3.SI ;  think'st  thyself  the  hap- 
pier — ,  III.I.2S;  III.1.99;  III. 
2.S ;  call  fell  — s  to  listen  (= 
animals),  111,2.1$;  III.3.48;  III. 
5.14;  a  — as  soon  to  die  as  thee 
to  say  it,  III.6.IS9;  III.6.234, 
241  ;  to  brave  — s,  IV.2.102  ;  IV. 
3.76 ;  never  yet  beheld  —  macu- 
late, V.I.  145  ;  the  latest  — ,  V.4. 
30 ;  how  do  — s  fare,  V.4.4S ;  — s 
desire,  V.4.110;  what  — s  you 
make  of  us,  V.4.132.  See  Any- 
thing, V.2.17;  Something,  V. 
1.28;  Everything;  Nothing. 

Think,  i.  v,  t,  — ,  dear  duke,  what 


beds  our  slain  kings  have,  Ii. 
139;  I.I. 188;  1.2.80;  1.3.44;  II- 
1.22,  26,  62;  II.2.71,  114,  124, 
193  ;  n.3.41 ;  II.4.8  ;  I  would  be 
thought  a  soldier,  II.s.iS;  thou 
— 'st  thyself,  I II.  1.25  ;  I1I.6.S,  11, 
23,  47,  140,  149,  237,  267,  298 ; 
IV.1.36,  106;  IV.2.73,  147;  IV. 
3.50,51  ;  V.I.19, 171 ;  V.2.30,55, 

56, 92,  93»  100,  loi  ;  V.4.33. 
ii,  v,i.  I.I. 179;  11.2.154,  175;  IV. 

3.39,  58. 
Think,  v,  t,  (=  seem).    See  Me- 
thinks,      1 1.2.99,     136;     Me- 
thought,  IV.1.86;  IV.2.22,  121. 

Third,  adj,  III.5.70. 

Third,  v.  t,  what  man  is  there  [but] 
— s  his  own  worth  (=  reduces  to 
a  third),  1. 2.96. 

Thirty,  adj,  IV.2.139. 

This,  adj,  {often  used  pronomin- 
ally)  Prol,  15,  16,  21,  25,  30;  L 
1.32,  S3,  81,  102.  131,  143,  i6o, 
161,  164,  171,  196,  216,  224;  1.2. 
34,  35, 104  ;  1.3.25, 78, 80,  83, 87 ; 

1.4.34;  I-S.n,  13,  15;  II.i.ii; 
1 1.2.40,  62,  69,  71,  83,  85,  108, 
118,  119,  129,  154,  204,  208,  209, 
214,  234,  249,  259,  260,  262,  263, 

266;  11.3.50,  71, 75;  11.4.1,32; 

^^'SS>  25,  32,  34,  35,46  ;  II.6.27, 
35  ;  II I.I. 2,  18,  32,  48,70,80,92, 
97,  103,  113,  IIS,  116;  1 1 1.2.8, 
12,37;  111.3.15,27,43;  111.5.42, 
51,  95,  loi,  113,  1 18,  123,  147; 
111.6.1,9,  13,  31,  52,  54,  70,86, 
94,  102,  108,  119,  123,  129,  140, 
142,  144,  150,  157,  160,  203,  208, 

262,278;  IV.1.34,  49,  51,67,91, 
105,  128,  132;  IV.2.12,  30,  42, 
43,  44;  IV.3.16,  36,  46,  57,  64, 
68,  74,  82,  87 ;  V.  1.9,  21,  24,  32, 
57,108,  115,  127,  135,  H9,  166; 
V.2.1,  4,  22,  42,  55,  84,  86,  90; 

V.3.3,  19,  30,  77y  138,  141,  142; 
V.4.14,  32,  S3, 54, 64,  99, 109,  etc. 
Plural:  these,  I.1.199;  I.2.60; 
I-3-33,  39;  11.1.20;  II.2.24,  128, 
149;  II.4.11  ;  11.5.4;  III.1.30, 
39,  43,  72,  84;  III.2.26;  III.3. 
10;  III.6.2S,  105,  188,  201,  211, 
218,  264,  265  ;  IV.1.35,  129;  IV. 
2.31,  38, 74,  "2  ;  V.I. 167,  etc. 
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Thitlier.  adv,  IV. 3.29. 
Thorn.  5^^  Hawthorn,  1 1 1. 1.82. 
Thou,  pron,  {to  Theseus)  —  purger 
of  the  earth,  I.1.47  ;  I.i.i79i  181, 
182,  185,  229;  II.2.123,  127,  147, 
170,  172,  213,  {angrily)  216,  {to 
servant)  268,  269;  II.3.8,  10; 
{angrily)  III.1.35;  {angrily)  III. 
3.47;  {contemptuously)  IV.2.47  ; 
{in  adoration)  V.1.63,  87, 90, 130, 
170 ;  poor  servant,  —  hast  lost, 
V.3.72 ;  — 'st  (=  thou  hast),  IV. 
2.80. 

{adj:)Thy :  {respectfully) I.1.48, 51, 
79,  81,  85,  [Qo.  the]  90,  179 ;  I.4. 
3;  {angrily)  II.2.221  ;  IV.2.IS4; 
(i«  adoration)  V.1.49,  61, 67,  95, 
109,  129,  132,  140,  142  ;  {in  en- 
dearment) V.4.88. 

r^#«.) Thyself:  I.3.88;  III.1.251. 

(prcn^  Thine  :  {angrily)  III.  1.38; 
(in  adoration)  V.1.92;  {to  serv- 
afii)  both  —  ears,  V.3.92. 

{pron,)  Thee :  1. 1.83,  88, 177, 184 ; 
1.3.87;  1.4.2;  11.2.183,219. 

Thought  adv.  II.2.125;  II.3.72; 
1 1 1.6.64. 

Though.  conj\  Proi.  28;  I.1.129, 
186;  1.2.18;  1.3.6,27,73188;  II. 
1.2;  III.1.62,  73;  III.5.122; 
111.6.41,267;  V.1.24;  V.4.102. 

Thought.  «.  vour  first  —  is  more 
than  others  laboured  meditance, 
I.I. 135;  some  cold  — ,  III.1.13; 
the  quality  of  his  — s,  V.3.48. 

Thousand.  «.  a  —  differing  ways, 
I.5.14;  armed  with  —  cupids, 
II.2.31 ;  a  —  chances,  II.2.94; 
—  ways,  1 1.2.257 ;  —  blossoms, 
1 1 1.6.243;  — fresh- water  flowers, 
IV.  1.85.  {Note  omission  of  article 
in  4  instances^  *  thousand'  being 
adjectively  used,) 

Thousand-fold,  adv,  forty  — ,  I.4. 

Threat,  i.  v.  /.  every  blow  that  falls 
— s  a  brave  life,  V.3.4. 

ii.  V.  /.  who  where  he  — s,  appals, 
1.2.9a 

Threaten,  v,  t,  1 1 1. 6. 124;  com- 
mand and  —  love,  IV.2.40. 

Three,  adj.  —  queens,  I.1.39,  95  J 


II.3.38;  III.3.36;  by a,  III. 

5.62,  67,  71,  292;  IV.1.99;  V.2. 
104. 

Thresh,  v.  /.  \^Qo.  threash'd]  your 
wheaten  wreath  was  then  nor 
— cd  nor  blasted,  1. 1.65. 

Thrice,  adv.  1 1 1. 1. 13. 

Thrive,  v.  i.  as  you  wish  your  womb 
may  —  with  fair  ones,  1. 1.27; 
IV.1.113. 

Throat,  n.  I.2.82;  V.1.88;  con- 
tentious — s,  V.3.125. 

Throne,  n.  the  high  —  in  his  heart, 

1.3-9^. 
Through,    adif.    I.2.11;    II.3.31 ; 

1 11.6.62. 
Through./(r^/.  I.I.I II;  I.5.6;  II. 

2.102;  II. 5.24;  [Qo,  throw]  III. 

4,23;    IV.  1.64;    IV.2.101;    V.i. 

86 ;  V.3.97. 
Throw.  V,  /.  ni  —  my  body  out, 

II.2.217;  V.1.93. 

Thnist.  V.  t.  —  the  buckle,  1 1 1.6. 

61. 
Thunder,  n,  clap  of  — ,  III.6.83; 

not  to  undo  with  — y  IV.2.105; 

Stage  dir,,  p.  86,  V.1.61. 

Thus.  adv.  1. 1.226,  232;  II.2.78, 
184;  11.4.23,31;  11.5-39;  m-»« 
49;  III.3.6;  III.5.9;  III.6.134, 
161,  288;  IV.1.90;  IV.2.141; 
IV.3.15;  V.1.19;  V.  3.122;  V.4. 
58. 

Thyme,  n.  [Qo.  time]  sweet  — 
true,  1. 1.6. 

Thyself    See  above  :  Thou. 

Tickle.  V.  t.  I'll  —  't  out  of  the 

jades'   tails  to-morrow,  1 1. 3.28; 

he'll  —  't  up  in  two  hours,  IV.i. 

136. 
Tide.  n.  fury,  like  meeting  of  two 

— s,  1 1 1.6.30. 

Tidings. «.  give  the  —  ear,  V4.46. 

Tie.  n.  the  — s  between  us,  II.2. 

174;  our  —  of  marriage,  1 1 1.6. 

195. 
Tie.  V.  t.  — d,  weaved,  entangled, 
1.3.42 ;    like    compelled    bears, 
would  fly,  were  they  not  — d.  III. 
1.69 ;  I  —  ye  to  your  word  now, 
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1 1 1.6.236;  thus  our  true  love's 
— d,  IV.  1.9a 

Tiger,  n.  still,  but  when  he  stirs,  a 
— ,  IV.2.131  ;  the  breath  of  — s, 
V.1.40. 

Tile.  n.  we  have  . .  .  washed  a  — ^ 
III.5.40. 

Till. /r<f/.  1. 1. 222;  1.2.85;  1.3.69; 

II.2.39,  115,  132,  203;    II.6.7; 

III.1.122;    III.5.66;    III.6.250, 

300, 304 ;  I  V.2. 148, 1 53  ;  V.2.29 ; 

V.3.129. 
Tilter.  n.    See  Titler,  V.3.83. 

Time.  «.  dull  — ,  Prol.  31 ;  you 
were  that  —  fair,  1. 1.62 ;  oh  grief 
and  — ,  fearful  consumers,  you 
will  all  devour,  1.1.69;  1. 1.97, 
169 ;  I  was  acquainted  once  with 
a  — ,  when,  I.3.50 ;  in  their  — 
chastise,  1. 4.6  ;  i'  the  mean  — ^ 
II.1.18;  II.2.17;  old  — -,  as  he 
passes  by,  II.2.104;  II.3.70; 
these  — s,  II. 5.4,  55;  III.3.16, 
39;  II  1.6. 1 ;  ten  — s  more 
oHended,  III.6.181 ;  at  better  — , 
IV.1.30;  —  o'the  moon,  IV. 3.1 ; 
IV. 3.85  ;  enormous  — s,  V.1.62; 

—  comes  on,  V.1.135;  twenty 
— s,  V.2.7  ;  a  hundred  — s,  V.2. 
109 ;  by  some  small  start  of  — , 
V.3.38;  long  — ,  V.3.48;  that 
very  — ,  V.3.64;  bear  us  like 
the—,  V.4.137. 

Timely,  adj.  a  too  —  spring  (= 
earfy)y  1 1. 2.28. 

Timoroue.  adj\  I.3.3. 

Timothy,  n,  1 1 1. 5.24. 

Tinker,  n,  y'are  a  — ,  sirrah  .  .  • 

sirrah  — ,  III.5.82,  84. 
Tip.  H.  the  —  of  your  tongue,  IV. 

3-I7- 
Tiptoe.  ».  to  go  —  before  the  street 

be  foiil,  1.2.57. 

Title,  n,  thy  —  to  her,  1 1. 2. 173; 
have  as  just  a  —  to  her  beauty, 
1 1.2. 181 ;  in  a  field  that  their 
crowns'  — s  tried,  III. 1.22;  iVe 
a  good  — ,  I  am  persuaded,  III. 
I.I  12;  III.5.110;  the — s  of  two 
kingdoms,  IV.2.145;  dusty  and 
old  — s,  V.I. 64;  has  the  truest 

—  in  't,  V.I. 1 58;   to  crown  the 


question's  — ,  V.3.17;  the  —  of 
a  kingdom  may  be  tried,  V.3.33  ; 
fortune,  whose  —  is  as  moment- 
ary, V.4.17. 

Titler.  n,  [Qp,  F.  Tytlers :  ed, 
171 1  changed^ to  Tilters  quite  un- 
necessarily. The  above  itistances 
of  'title';  the  fact  that  Tytler 
is  a  frequent  proper  name;  and 
is  the  reading  of  the  Qp.y  suffice 
to  justify  its  retention.  As  the 
Editors  from  171 1  to  1876  have 
not  quoted  the  reading  Titler  or 
Tytler,  //  is  to  be  supposed  that 
they  were  ignorctftt  of  its  exist- 
ence, Mr,  RolfCy  ed,  2,  N.  AT., 
1883,  Boston,  prefers  Tilters]. 
The  two  bold  — s  at  this  instant 
are  hand  to  hand  at  it  {refers  to  P, 
and  A,  themselves ,  as  they  alone 
Itad  a  *  title  to  her\  V.3.83. 

To.  prep,  retains  more  of  the  maid 

—  (=  ///)  sight,  Prol,  8 ;  con- 
stant —  eternity  {==f6r,  during\ 
Prol,  14;  Prol,  22,  23,  27,  29, 

30;  I.i.35>  37,  49,  54,  81,  123, 
128,  130,  143,  149  {see  Note), 
151  ;  fit  —  {^for\  1.1.160,  166, 
167,  186;  I.2.10,  14,  17,  20^  62, 
68,  72 ;  but  whispered  —  (=  in 
comparison  with),  I.2.87;   I.3.2, 

15,  i9i  33,  45,  70;  I.4-3»  '^^  ^^ 
37,38,43,49;  1.511,13,14;  11. 
1.2,  5,  i8,  22,  40,  46,  79,  94,  101, 

1 17, 123 ;  take  heed  —  your  kind- 
ness, II.2.125,  143, 170, 173,  181, 
188,  215,  223,  250;  take  man- 
hood —  her  (=  ony  assume),  II. 
2.260;  envious  —  me,  1 1.2. 265; 

twenty—  one,  II.314,  54,  55; 

—  me  i==for) ...  —  the  games, 
II.3.63, 82 ;  II.4.6, 14;  II.5.7, 12, 
27,  30,  34,  51 ;  n-6.3,  16,  26,  51, 
39 ;  111.1.3,47,  49, 67, 70, 71, 82, 
109,  115;  III.2.18,  33;  III.3.12, 
22;  III.4.15,  17;  111.535,  66, 
87,  115,  128;  II  1.6.6,  18,  26,  69, 
119,131,  148,156,  158,  192,213, 
236. 239, 256, 266  ;  take  the  other 

—  {^for,  as)  your  husband.  III. 
6.274,  290;    I  V.I. 23;    her  love 

—  Palamon,  IV.1.49,  68;  -- 
him  a  mere  dull  shadow  (=  in 
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comparison  vniA),  IV.2.26;  a 
changeling  —  him,  43 ;  alters  — 
the  quality  of  his  thoughts  (= 
according  to\  V.3.47;  may  P. 
wound  A.  —  the  spoiling  of  his 
figure,  V.3.S8;  Alcides  was  — 
him  a  sow  of  lead  (=  in  compar, 
with),  V.3.120;  more  deser\'ing 
—  me  ic^frotn)y  V.4.34 ;  —  this 
end,  V.4.64;  meant  —  that  honest 
purpose,^//.  14;  et passim. 

To.  adv,  go  — ^,  II.1.51  ;  1 1. 3.42. 

Today,  adv.  1 1. 3.28,  65  ;  V.i.ya 

Together,  adv.  fought  out  — ,  1. 3. 
40;  II. 2.60;  twinned  — ,  II.2.64  ; 
1 1.2.66, 78 ;  1 1 1 .2. 1 8 ;  oh  state  of 
nature,  fail  —  in  me  (=  alto- 
gether), III.2.31 ;  III. 5.1 19  ;  let's 
die  — ,  at  one  instant,  III.6.177; 
stand  both  — ^  IV.2.50 ;  I  V.3.4S  ; 
V.2.110. 

ToiL  n.  bootless  — ^  I.1.153;   1.2. 

33. 
Token,  n.  I  stamp  this  kiss  upon 
thy  current  lip,  sweet,  keep  it  as 
J^y  —  (P^y  on  *  token '  =  coin), 
I.1.217;  the  void'st  of  honour 
that  e'er  bore  gentle  — ,  1 1 1 .  i  .37 ; 
appear  with  — s,  as  if  they  sug- 
gested for  him,  IV.3.81 ;  V.1.61 ; 
this  fair  —  (=  omen),  V.i.  133. 

Toll.  V.  t.  IVe  to/d  my  last  hour 
IQp],  (perhaps  /or  Uclled^  but 
see  Tell,  and  cf.  *  the  clock  that 
tells  my  woes')*  V.4.92.  See 
Addenda  and  Corrigenda. 

Tomorrow,  adv.  I .  i .  1 52  ;  1 1.3. 29, 
32;  11.4-33;  ^^'^'So\  III.4.18; 
IV.1.69,  ^^,  109;  V.2.80.  \Qo. 
generally  to  morrow.] 

Tongue,  n,  the  —  o'  the  world, 
1. 1. 227  ;  a  —  will  tame  tempests, 
and  make  the  wild  rocks  wanton, 
1 1.3. 16;  1 1 1. 5. 104;  his  —sounds 
like  a  trumpet,  IV.2.112. 

Tonight,  adv.  V.2.9. 

Too.  adv.  —  ambitious,  Prol.  23 ; 
his  strengfth  and  his  love  —  (= 
o/x^),  I.1.89;  1. 1. 115;  1.2.48,54; 
1.3.52  ;  1 1.2.28,  46, 162,  226,  262, 
264;  11.3.43,45;  II.4.16;  II. 5. 
41,  64;  II.6.18;  III. 1. 8;   III.3. 


26,  37,  51;  in.4.1;  III.5.142; 
III.6.56,  86,  112,  118,  20iy  279, 
286;  IV.  1.46;  IV.2.91, 112;  IV. 
3.1 1,  58  ;  V.1.40,  72 ;  V.2.57,  95i 
loi ;  V.3.118,  144;  sold  'em  too 
cheap,  V.4.15;  V.4.102. 

Too-timely,  adj.  a  —  spring,  II. 
2.28. 

Tool.  n.  the  Bavian  with  long  tail 
and  eke  long  — ,  III.5.132. 

Tooth,  n.  showing  the  sun  his 
teeth,  grinning  at  the  moon,  I.i. 
100;  1 1 1. 5.50;  your  teeth  will 
bleed  extremely,  1 1 1. 5.81. 

Top.  n.  sleep  like  a  — ,  III4.26; 

turns  ye  like  a  — ^  V.'2.5a 

Top.  n.  up  to  the  — ,  boy  (=  U^- 

mast),  IV.  1.48. 
Top.  v.  t  —  the  bowling,  IV.1.146 

(=  raise  up). 

Top.    See  Ivy-tod,  I V.2. 104. 

Torment,  n.  III.2.34. 

Torrent,  n.  they  have  skift  — s, 

1.3-38. 
Torture,  n.  life  in  him  seemed  — , 
V.I. 115. 

Torture,  v.  /.  — ing  convulsions, 
V.I. 113. 

Totter.  V.  i.  with  our  patience  anger 
—ing  Fortune,  V.4.20. 

Touch,  n.  keep  — ,  1 1.341 ;  if  he 
keep  —  he  dies  for  it,  III.3.53. 
See  Notes. 

Touch.  V.  t.  —  the  ground  for  us 
no  longer  time  than,  1. 1.97;  I.i. 
139;  III.6.295, 

Tough,  adj.  of  a  —  soul,  IV.  2.1 17 ; 
I  V.2 . 1 25 .  Compar.  —  er :  —  sin- 
ews, 1 1. 5.2. 

Towards,  prep.  1.1.234;  V.148; 
V.3.62;  V.4.9. 

Town.  n.  for  our  — ,  1 1. 3.48;  III. 
5.56;  our  — ,.IV.i.i25. 

Toy.  n.  on  my  head  no  —  (=  trifle), 
1.3.7 1  ;  affliction,  a  —  to  jest  at, 

II. 1.33. 
Trace,   n.  either  I  am  the  fore- 
horse  in  the  team,  or  I  am  none 
that  draw  i*  the  sequent  — ^  1.2. 
60. 
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Trace,  i.  v.  t  I  had  as  lief  —  this 
good  action  with  you  {==  carry 

OUt\  I.I.I02. 

ii.  V,  i,  sweetly,  by  a  figure,  —  and 
turn,  boys,  III.5.21.    S^e  Notes. 

Train,  n,  holding  up  her  —  {0/  the 
dress\  Stage  dir^  p.  88. 

Train,  v,  t  being  therein  — ed  {0/ 
a  horse),  V.4.68. 

Traitor,  n,  II.2.172 ;  a  confest  — , 
III.I.35  ;  1 1 1.347  ;  mad  malici- 
ous — s,  III.6.132 ;  both  — s,  III. 
6.137;  a  bolder  — ,  III.6.141 ; 
1 1 1.6. 1 60,  167,  170. 

Traitor,  adj,  —  kinsman,  III.  1.30. 

Trample,  v.  /.  which  the  calkins 
did  rather  tell  than  — j  V.4.56. 

Transport,  v,  /.  I  was  — ed  with 
your  speech  (=  rapt,  amazed), 
1.1.5  s ;  thou  should'st  be  so  — ed 
(=  enraptured),  I .  i .  1 87. 

Travail  «.  \Dyce,for  Qo,  travell] 
two  hours'  — ,  Pro/,  29. 

Travel,  n.  [Qt?,  travell,  Dyce  travail] 
two  hours*  — ,  Pro/.  29 ;  indebted 
to  your  — ,  1 1. 5.30. 

Travel,  v.  1.  III.6.255. 

Traveller,  n.  the  galled  — ,  III.5. 
129. 

Treacherous,  adj.  II.2.231 ;  false, 
but  never  —  {query  the  differ- 
ence!), V.4.93. 

Treachery.  M.  1 1 1. 1. 67;  1 1 1.6. 150. 

Tread.  L  v.  t.  never  trod  thy  ground, 

III.6.141. 
VL  V.  i,  to  —  upon  thy  dukedom, 

III.6.254. 

Treason,  n,  II  1.6. 161. 
Treasure,  n.  I.1.114;  of  this  war 

you  are  the  — ,  V.3.31. 
Treble,  adj,  —  ceremony,  I4.8. 

Tree.  «.  II.2.238;  green  — ,  II.3. 
39;  1 1 1.5. 144;  the  —  descends, 
V.1.69. 

Tremble,  v,  i.  you  would  have  — d 
to  deny  a  blushing  maid,  1 1 1.6. 
204. 

Trent,  n,  twixt  Po  and  silver  — , 

Pro  I.  12. 
Trespass,  n.  the  book  of  — es,  Ii. 


33;  the  —  thou  hast  done.  III. 
1.77. 
Tress,  n,  not  Juno's  mantle  fairer 
than  your  —  es,  1. 1.63;  her  care- 
less — es,  IV.  1.83. 

Trial.  «.  make  —  of,  1. 1.193;  die 
in  these  just  — s,  1 1 1.6. 105;  a 
second  — ,  1 1 1.6. 119;  this  — ,  V. 

3.19- 
Tribute.  «.  (=  contribution),  I.3.8. 

Trice,  n,  is  trussed  up  in  a  — ,111. 
4.17. 

Trick,  n.  a  vengeance  —  o'  the 
hip  {in  wrestling),  II.3.71 ;  a  — 
that  I  know,  IV.1.122;  he  has 
the  —  on't  (=  method),  IV.i. 

130- 
Trifle.  «.  such  a  — ,  IV.3.39. 

Trifle,  v.  /.  1 1 1.6. 260. 

Trim,  adj,  larksheels  — ,  I.1.12. 

Trinket,  n.  get  off  your  — s  (= 
fetters),  1 1 1. 3. 52. 

Trip.  V.  t.  let's  —  it  (=  let  us  go), 
III.5.89. 

Triumph,  v,  i.  the  conquered  — s, 
the  victor  has  the  loss,  V4.113. 

Troop,  n,  make  lanes  in  — s  aghast, 
I4.19;  III.6.84. 

Trot.  V,  i.  Arcite  — ting  the  stones 
of  Athens,  V.4.55. 

Troth,  n,  by  my  — ,  1 1. 1.26 ;  in  — , 
IV.3.38. 

Trouble,  v,  t,  — d  I  am,  I.1.77. 

True.  adj.  sweet  thyme  — ,  I.1.6 ; 
for  the  sake  of  — gentility,  I.i. 
25;  I.I. 147;  1.3.42,  81;  II. 1.6; 
1 1. 2.46,  64  ;  if  he  say — ,  II.5.19 ; 
III.1.57;  111.5.19;  to  say  — , 
III.6.55;  III.6.153,  180;  IV.I. 
46,90,  114;  IV.3.49;  V.1.35;  — 
love's  merit,  V.1.128;  innocent 
— heart,  V.  i .  1 34 ;  V.2.76.  Comp, 
— r :  1.2.79 '»  V.I.  126  {auery  adj, 
to  '  sigh '  or  to  *  lover ' ),  Super  I, 
— st :  as  I  have  served  her  — ^ 
worthiest,  1 1 1.6. 165  ;  V.1.158. 

Truly,  adv,  I.2.49;  II.2.193;  I 
deal  but  —  {= fairly),  II.2.205; 
III.6.32;  IV.1.13,  107;  IV.2.73. 

Trumx>et.  n,  his   tongue  sounds 
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like  a  — ^  IV.2.113;  Stage  dir,y 

L97.    See  Comet;  see  Wind- 
itnimenty  V.3.55. 

Truss,  z/.  /.  my  father,  twenty  to 
one,  is  — ed  up  in  a  trice.  III. 
4.17. 

Trust.  V,  /.  1.3.89;  maids  will  not 

so  easily  —  men  again,  II. 6.21. 
Trusty,  adj,  II  1.6. 150. 
Truth.  «.  for  to  say  — ,  ProL  22. 

Try.  V,  /.  a  field  that  their  crowns' 
titles  — ed,  III.  1.22 ;  —  death  by 
dozens,  III.2.25;  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^  ^ 
kingdom  may  be  — ed  out  of 
itself,  V.3.33. 

T.  Tucke.  actor  named  in  stage 
dir.y  p.  95.    T.  Tucke  ;  Curtis. 

Tumble,  v,  i.  [Hercules]  — d  down 
upon  his  Nemean  hide,  1. 1.68 ;  a 
ship  ;  how  *t  — s,  III.4.5  \  you  — 
with  audacity  and  manhood  (= 
perform  feats  of  tumbling\  III. 
5.36. 

Tune.  «.  the  —  of  Light-o'-love, 
V.2.54. 

Turkey.  ^i.  jealous  as  a  — ^  1 1. 3. 30. 

Turn,  n,  sword  that  does  good  — s 
to  the  world,  1. 1.49;  the  cranks 
and  — s  of  Thebes,  I.2.28. 

Turn.  i.  v,  /.  — ed  green  Neptune 
into  purple,  V.1.49;  V.1.81. 

ii.  V.  i.  now  —  we  towards  your 
comforts,  1. 1.234;  an  eddy  where 
we  should  —  or  drown,  1.2. 11 ; 
sweetly  by  a  figure  trace  and 
— ,  boys,  III.5.21  ;  V.I. 31  ;  he 
— s  ye  like  a  top,  V.2.50. 

Turret,  n,  the  masoned  — s,  V.i. 

55. 
Tusk.  ff.    5^^  Scythe-tusked. 

Tutor.  7'.  /.  apes  can  —  us,  1. 2. 43. 

Twain,  adj.  cleaving  his  conscience 
into  — y  13.46;  Arciteis  the  lower 
of  the  — ,  1 1.1.50;  give  us  but  a 
tree  or — ,  II 1. 5. 144. 

Twang,  n.  a  sudden  —  of  instru- 
ments. Stage  dir.y  p.  90. 

Tween.  frefi.  true  love  —  maid 
and  maid,  1. 3.81 ;  —  her  mind 
and  eye,  IV.3.69;  V.4.76. 


Twelve,  adj.  III.6.176. 

Twenty,  adj.  —  to  one,  11.3.14; 
III.4.17;  III.5.148;  IV.1.106, 
136;  IV.2.116;  V.2.7.  5i>  65» 
109. 

Twice,  adv.  kissed  her  — ,  V.2.6. 
Twin.  n.  his  mind,  nurse  equal  to 

these    so-difFering   — s,    1.3. 33; 

[Qo,  twyns]  like  — s  of  honour, 

1 1.2. 1 8. 

Twin.  V.  t.  her  — ning  [g^.  twyn- 
ing]  cherries  {lips\  I.1.178;  our 
fortunes  were  — ned  \Qp.  twyn'd] 
together,  II.2.64. 

Twine.  See  Thick-twined,  IV. 
2.104. 

Twinkle,  v.  i,  thy  — ing  eyes,  III, 

5. 1 17. 
'Twixt.  firep.  —  Po  and  iilver 

Trent,  Prol.  12. 
Two.  adj.  —  hours*  travel,  Prol. 

29;  1-3.35;  II.1.18;  11.2.18,53, 

58,64,  65,  112;  III.1.20;  III.2. 

26;  III.3.i9>  3^1  49;  III.4-10; 
III.5.62;  III.6.3,  30,  218,  248; 
IV.1.12,  127,  137;  IV.2.3,  53,62, 
66,  145;  V.I. 152,  158;  V.2.64; 
[Qo.  too],  V.2.84;  V.3.39,  83, 
124,  146;  V.4.124. 

Tyranny,  n.  torrents  whose  roar- 
ing —  and  power,  I.3.38. 

Tyrannous,  adj.  love  should  be  so 
— ,  IV.  2. 146. 

Tyrant,  n,  unbounded  — ,  I.2.63; 
fiercest  — ,  V.1.78. 

Umpire,  n.  Theseus  cannot  be  — 

to  himself,  1.3*45. 
Unarmed,  adj.  they  have  a  sense 

to  tell  a  man  — ^  1 1 1.2. 16.    See 

Sense. 

Unberried.  adj.  1 1 1 .6. 1 7 1 . 

Unblest.  adj.  (=  despised)^  I.2.53. 

Unborn,  adj.  \jQo.  unbome]  lovers 
yet—,  1 1 1.6.283. 

Unbounded,  adj.  a  most  —  tyrant, 
1.2.63. 

Unbroken,  adj.  V.4.87. 

Uncandy.  v.  t.  oh  my  petition  was 
set  down  in   ice,  which  by  hot 
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grief  — ed,  melts  into  drops ;  so 
sorrow,  wanting  form,  is  pressed 
with  deeper  matter,  I.1.107.  See 
Notes. 

Unclasp.  V,  t  —  thy  mystery,  V. 
1. 172. 

Uncle,  n.  I.2.62. 

TTnconsidered.  adj.  th'  —  soldier, 
I.2.31. 

Under,  adj,  the  —  world,  IV. 2.24. 

Under,  prep,  cry  from  —  ground, 
Prol.  18 ;  —  the  shadow  of  his 
sword,  1. 1.92;  I.1.231 ;  ships  — 
sail,  II.2.12;  II.2.20;  II.3.39; 
III.4.6;  III.6.76;  IV.2.130;  V. 
4.10. 

Understand,  v. /.  I.3.15 ;  III.5.10; 

IV.3.S4. 
Understanding,  n,  marrow  of  my 
— ,  II 1. 5.6;   want  the  —  where 
to  use  it,  1 1 1.6.2 1 6. 

Undertake,  v,  t  all  the  fair  hopes 

of  what  he  — s,  IV. 2.99. 
Undertaker,   n,  press  you  forth 

our  — y  1. 1.74-    See  Notes. 
Undo.  V.  t  — ne,  1. 3.44;  our  folly 

has    — ne    us,   1 1 1.6. 107  ;    she's 

done,  and  — ne  in  an  hour.  IV.  i. 

124 ;  not  to  —  with  thunder,  IV. 

2.105. 
Unearthed,  adj.  (=3  unburied;  or 

perhaps  ^dug  up\  V.1.52. 

Unfeared.  adj,  make  Heaven  — , 

1.2.64. 
Unfeignedly.  adv,  stood  —  on  the 

same  terms  (=  realfy)^  IV.3.6a 

Unfriended,  adj,  to  comfort  this 
— ,  this  miserable  prince  (=  de- 
prived of  his  friend)^  V.  3. 1 4 1 . 

Ungrrateful.  adj,  held  —  to  her 
goodness,  IV.  1.22. 

Unhappy,  adj,  my  —  beauty,  IV. 
2.64. 

Unkardened.  adj.  yet  —  in  the 

crimes  of  nature,  1. 2.2. 
Ux^jnst.  adj,  1 1.2. 194. 
Unjustly,  adv,  III.1.112. 

Unkind,  adj,  our  kind  air,  to  them 
—  (=r  unnatural)^  I.4.38. 

Unless,  adv,  1.2.43,79;  III.5.49. 


Unlike,  adj,  though  much  — ,  l.i. 

186;  II. 2.192. 
Unmanly,  adj,  1 1.6. 19. 
Unmarried  adj,  II.2.29. 

Unpanged.  adj,  —  judgment  (= 
calm^  dispassioncUe)^  I.1.169. 

Unplucked  adj,  a  virgin  flower 
must  grow  alone,  — ^  V.1.168. 

Unreasoned  adj,  leave  that  — 
(=  unconsidered)^  1. 2.98. 

Unseasonably,  adv,  we  come  — , 

I.1.168. 
Unsentenced.  adj,  go  to  it  — ^  V. 

1. 157. 
Unsettle,  v,  i,  let  not  my  sense  — 

(=  become  deranged),  III.2.29; 

yet  quaking  and  — ,  V.3.106. 
Unspotted,  adj,  my  —  youth,  IV. 

2.59- 
Until,  adv,  1. 2.51. 

Untimely,  adv,  neither  for  my 
sake  should  fall  — ,  IV.2.69. 

Unto,  prep,   I.1.75;    III.5.4,   14; 

III.6.173;  V.1.76,   79,  133;  V. 

4.125. 
Unwappered.  adj,  young  and  — , 

not  halting  under  crimes,  V.4.ia 

See  Notes. 
Unwept,  adj,  ill  old  men,  — ,  1 1. 2. 

109. 
Unworthy,  adj,  1 1. 2. 194;  1 1. 5.40. 

Up.  adv,  stand  —,  1. 1.35,  109,  205  ; 
your  advice  is  cried  —  with  ex- 
ample, 1.2. 13  ;  laid  — ,  II.2.6  ; 
II.3.33;  pack — ,  II. 6. 32;  III. I. 
71;  III.4.10,  17;  III.517,  23, 
124;  III.6.76;  'tis  —  (=  the 
anchor  is  weighed),  IV.1.145; 
IV.1.148;  IV.2.1,  17;  —  to  the 
navel,  IV.3.36,  37;  V.2.98. 

Upbraiding,  n,  \jQjo,  obbraiding^s] 
—  s,  III.6.32. 

Uphold.  V,  t,  bom  to  —  Creation 
in  that  honour,  1. 1.82. 

Upon,  prep,  1. 1.68,  126,  179,  216; 
to  be  fond  —  another's  way  of 
speech,  I.2.46 ;  —  thy  head,  I.4. 
3  ;  assure  —  my  daughter,  II.i. 
7 J  —  the  old  business,  II.1.16; 
1 1.2. 57,  130;  if  thou  once  think 
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—  her,  II.2. 175  ;  —  his  oath  and 
life,  II.2.248;  —  this  kingdom, 
II.2.249;  II -i?*  ii>  78;  out  — 
it,  1 1.4. 5;  —  ray  soul,  II. 5. 16; 
1 1.5.52  ;  dream'st  —  my  fortune, 
III. 1. 24;  III. 1. 117,  120;  III. 3. 
42;  III. 5.6,  97,  III,  118;  III. 
6.29,  75,  122,  214,  254,  308; 
IV.1.8;  IV. 3.12,  66,  69;  V.I. 90, 
loi ;  done  any  good  —  her  (= 
to\  V.2.1;  V.3.49,  73;  V.4.49. 
5/^Spooxii,  1 11.4.9. 

TTrge.  v,  /.  —  it  home,  III.6.233. 

XXm.  «.  — s  and  odours  {=  funeral 
urns),  1.5.1. 

XXm.  V,  L  to  —  their  ashes  (=  in- 
urn\  1. 1.44. 

XXsage.  n,  —  like  to  princes,  1 1 1.6. 
306. 

XXse.  n.  all  valiant  — s,  II.2.51 ; 
worthy  — s  of  this  place,  II.2.69; 
to  those  gentle  — s  (=  accom- 
plishments) y  1 1.5.7. 

XXse.  V,  /.  unto  the  helmeted  Bel- 
lona  —  them,  1. 1.75  ;  like  men 

—  'em,  1.4.28 ;  —  thy  freedom, 
II.2.200;  better  than  your  rank 
ru  — you,  11.5.43;  II.6.29,  30; 
III.1.60;  111.6.59,64;  love  has 
— d  you  kindly,  III.6.67;  want 
the  understanding  when  to  —  it, 
III.6.216;  IV.2.151. 

XXsurer.  n,  a  caldron  of  lead  and 

— *s  grease,  IV.  3.31. 
Utter.  V.  /.   1 1 1. 5. 14;   as  learned 

authors  — ,  I II. 5.40;  what  stuff 

she  — s,  V.2.68. 

XXtterly.  adv,  IV.2.46. 


Vagary,  n,  in  a  most  extravagant 
— ,  IV.  3.64. 

Vain.  ».  *t  is  in  — ^  Epil.  9. 

Vain.  adj\  these  —  parleys,  III.3. 
10. 

Vainly,  adv,  1 1 1. 5.41 ;  III.6.79. 

Valerius. /r.  //.  1.2. 83. 

Valiant,  adj,  —  uses,  1 1.2. 51 ;  III. 
1.66;  III. 6.175;  —  2i"<i  strong- 
hearted  enemies,  V.i.8. 

Valour.  «.  III.6.74;  the  lightning 


of  your  — ,  III.6.85;  III.6.199; 
a  settled  — ,  IV.2.100;  kindle 
their  —  at  your  eyes,  V.3.30. 

Value.  «.  — 's  shortness,  V.3.88 
(see  Notes  and  Addenda) ;  as  I 
do  rate  your  — ,  V.3.II4, 

Vanish,  v,  u  Stage  dir.,  pp.  89,  9a 
Vanity.  «.  II.2.101. 
Vantaige.  n.  there  you  have  a  — 
o*er  me.  III. 1. 122. 

Vapour,  n.  — s,  sighs,  darken  the 
day  {perhaps  in  its  medical  sense 
0/ melancholy  depression),  1. 5.2. 

Vassal,  n,  force  the  king  to  be  his 
— 's  — ,  V.1.84. 

Vast,  adj,  whose  havoc  in  —  field, 
V.I. 51. 

Vault,  n,  for  our  crowned  heads 
we  have  no  roof  save  this,  which 
is  the  lion's,  and  the  bear's,  and 

—  to  everything,  1. 1.54. 

Vengeance. «.  my  —  and  revenge, 
I.1.58;  II.3.5. 

Vengeance,  adj,  (J)  this  fellow  has 
a  —  trick  o*  the  hip  {vulg,  =  is 
a  clever  wrestler),  1 1. 371. 

Venison,  n,  — .  'Tis  a  lusty  meat, 

1 1 1.3.27. 
Venture,  i.  v.  /.  the  blood  we  — , 
1.2. 109. 

ii.  V,  i,  1 1.3.73,  79  ;  11.4. 30  5  II.6.2, 

33;  V.2.78. 
Venus.  //.  V.1.74;  V.4.45,  105. 

Ver.  n.  Primrose,  first-born  child  of 

—  {=  Spring),  1.1.7. 

Verily,  adv.  V.4.33. 
Verity,  n.  1 1 1. 5. 105. 
Very.  adj.  I.4.29 ;  the  —  emblem 

of  a  maid,   II. 2. 137;    III.I.41  ; 

IV.1.37;    IV.2.78;    V.1.7;    that 

—  time,  V.3.64. 

Very.  adv.  III.4.1,  11 ;  III.5.5 ; 
III.6.67,  70,  72;  IV.1.36,  41, 
no;  IV.3.38;  V.2.2,  13,  36,  46, 
48  ;  a  —  fair  hand,  V.2.58 ;  V.2. 
61  ;  even  —  here,  V.4.99. 

Vessel.  //.  must  these  — s  port,  V. 
1.29. 

Vestal,  adj,  my  last  of  —  office, 
V.I. 150. 
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Vial. «.  sacred  — s  filled  with  tears, 

1.5.5. 
Viand,  n,  wholesome  —  s,  I II.  1.84. 

Victor,  n,  II.  1.3 1 ;  the  — *s  meed, 
V.3.16;  V.4.16;  his — 's  wreath, 
V.4.79 ;  the  conquered  triumphs, 
the  —  has  the  loss,  V.4. 1 14. 

Victory.  «.  drunk  with  his  — ,  I.i. 
158;  and  in  his  rolling  eyes  sits 
— ,  IV.2.108;  gives  — ,  V.1.72; 
the  —  of  this  question,  V.1.177. 

Victual,  n,  [Qo.  vittails]  how  tastes 
your  — s,  1 1 1.3.24. 

Videlicet.  Lai,  V.2.35. 

View.  n.  a  mark  worth  a  god*s  — 
(=  observation),  I.4.21. 

View.  V,  /.  1.4.5. 

Vi^ur.  n,  sentencing  for  aye  their 
—  dumb,  1. 1. 195. 

Vile,  adj,  1. 2.78. 

Villager,  n,  III.5.104. 

VillaixL  «.  a  branded  — ,  II.2.202  ; 
nor  worth  the  name  of  — ,  III.i. 
42  ;  a  —  fit  to  lie  unburied,  III. 
6.171 ;  1 1 1.6.264. 

Villainy,  n.  1. 2.64. 

Vine,  ft,  1 1.2.43. 

Virgin,  n,  this  blushing  — ,  1 1.2. 
260;  this  bright  young  — ,  1 1. 5. 
35 ;  my  — ^"s  faith  is  fled  me,  IV. 
2.46  ;  look  on  thy  — ,  V.1.145. 

Virgin,  adj,  a  —  flower,  V.1.167. 

Virginal  n,  what  did  she  there? 
Play  o'  the— s,  1 1 1.3.34- 

Virgfinity.  n,  clear  — ,  I.1.31. 

Virtue.  //.  I.2.35  ;  II. 2.107  ;  his 
— ,  like  a  hidden  sun,  breaks 
through  his  baser  garments,  II. 
5.23;  II.5.36;  III.6.81 ;  — s  in- 
finite, 1 1 1. 6. 199;  having  these 
— s   (==  (ucomplishments),  V.2. 

55. 
Virtuous,  adj,  a  —  greatness,  II. 

2.259;  III.6.152;  a  deed  so  — , 

III.6.193. 
Visage,  n,  mercy  and  manly  courage 

are  bedfellows  in  *s  — ,  V.3.44 ; 

— s  of  bridegrooms,  V.4.127. 
Visaged.    adj.   Arcitc    is   gently 

— ,  V.3.4I. 


Visit.  V,  t  III.3.2 ;  ril  go  —  'em, 
IV.2.152 ;  V.2.42. 

Visitate.  v,  /.  the  — ing  sun  {see 
Notes),  1. 1. 146. 

Voice,  n,  I  have  no  — ,  V.2.15. 
See  Smallness,  I V.  i .  56. 

Void.  adj.  these  hands,  —  of  ap- 
pointment, 1 1 1. 1. 40;  Superl,  the 
— est  of  honour  {QO'  voydes], 
III.I. 36. 

Voluble,  adj,  —  chance,  1. 2.67. 

Vouch.  V,  t.  Mars  hath  — ed  his 
oracle,  V.4. 107. 

Vouchsafe,  v,  t,  V.1.143. 

Vow.  n,  1 1 1.6.228,  247. 

Vow.  V.  t,  — ed  her  maidenhead, 
II. 4.13  ;  seal  my  — ed  faith,  II. 
5.39;  thy  — ed  soldier,  V.1.95; 
V.I. 125. 

Voydes.    See  Void,  1 1 1. 1 .36. 

Wagging,  n,  the  —  of  a  wanton 
leg,  1 1.2. 1 5  (=  moving). 

Wait.  v.  I.  II. 5.5 1  (=  attend). 

Wake.  V,  t,  what  hath  — d  us  from 
our  dream,  V.4.48. 

Walk.  V,  i,  what  strange  ruins  may 
we  perceive  — ing  (=  extant)  in 
Thebes,  1.2. 15  ;  1 1. 1. 149. 

Wander,  v,  i,  1 1. 2.76. 

Want,  n,  peril  and  —  contending 

(fc,  agamst),   1-3.37;    ^Y  — s, 

1 1 1.6.7. 

Want.  i.  7/.  /.  so  sorrow,  — ing 
form,  is  pressed  with  deeper 
matter,  1. 1. 1 08;  II.5.55;  HI. 3. 
52  ;  see  what  *s  — ing.  III. 5.33; 
here's  a  woman  — ing  {=  miss- 
ing), III. 5. 38;  which  cannot  — 
due  mercy  (=  tack),  III.6.209, 
216 ;  let  no  due  be  — ing,  V.1.5. 

ii.  V,  i.  the  feast's  solemnity  shall 
—  till  your  return  [Seward  wait] 
{=  be  wanting,  not  take  place), 
1. 1.222 ;  there  shall  —  no  bravery, 
IV.2.154. 
Wanton,  adj,  wagging  of  a  —  leg 
(=  idle),  1 1. 2. 15;  youVe  made 
me  .  .  .  almost  —  with  my  cap- 


tivitv  {perk,  a  verbf) 


1  my  cap- 
,   II.2.90; 
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thou  art  — ,  II. 2. 147;  II.2.239; 
make  the  wild  rocks  —  {perh.  a 
verb),  11.3.17  ;  —  Ganymede,  IV. 
2.15 ;  white,  not  —  {sc,  hair  = 
effeminate),  IV.2.124;  —  boys 
(==  playful),  V.1.86;  —  (=  las- 
civious) sound,  V.I.  148. 

Wanton,  v.  i.  perhaps  occurs,  II. 
2.96 ;  II.3.17.   See  Wanton,  adj, 

Wapper.  See  Unwappered,  V. 
4.1a 

War.  ».  flaming  —  doth  scorch, 
I.I.91 ;  I.I. 133,  {var,  was)  172; 
strife  or  — ,  I.2.26 ;  is't  said  this 
— s  afoot,  I.2.104;  1.3.25;  you 
were  at  — s,  I.3.51 ;  (=  da/t/e), 
1.4. 17 ;  the  chance  of  — ,  II.2.3 ; 
red-eyed  god  of — ,  II.2.21 ;  hand 
of  — ,  1 1.2.87  ;  brave  gallants  of 
— f  III. 5.61 ;  III.6.203;  sing  the 
— s  of  Theseus,  IV.1.132;  (= 
tried  of  arms,  tourney),  V.3.30. 

Ward.  «.  omit  a  —  or  forfeit  an 
offence  {fencing  term  =^  guard), 
V.3.63. 

Warlike,  adj,  the  livery  of  the  — 
maid,  IV.2.106  (jr.  Diana). 

Warm,  v,  t,  —  it  to  some  pity,  I.i. 
128. 

Warp.  V,  t,  thy  best  props  are 
— ed,  III.2.32. 

Warrant,  v.  /.  — ing  moonlight 
{==  sanctioning),  I. i.i 77;  I  — 
her,  111.5.7s  ;  I  —  you,  III.6.62; 
I'll  —  thee,  III.6.67  ;  Til  —  ye, 
IV. 1. 135  ;  m  —  you,  V.2.104. 

Wash.  V,  /.  — ed  a  tile,  1 11.5.40. 
See  Notes. 

Waste.  V,  /.  our  richest  balms, 
rather  than  niggard,  — ,  I.4.32. 

Watch.  V.  i.  — ing,  1 1 1. 4. 6;  she'd 
—  with  me  tonight,  V.2.9. 

Water.  «.  swim  in  this  deep  — , 
Prol,2S;  II.4.22;  III.2.27  ;  III. 
4.6;  feeds  the  lake  with  — s,  IV. 
1.87 ;  banks  can  go  to  law  with 
— s  that  drift  winds  force  to  rag- 
ing* V.3.99.  See  Freshwater, 
IV.1.85. 

Water,  v,  t,  to  —  their  intertangled 
roots  of  love,  I.3.58. 


Way.  n,  ne'er  yet  went  I  so  willing, 
— ,  1.1.104;  —  of  speech  (= 
manner),  1. 2.47;  (=  road)  1. 5. 
13 ;  a  thousand  dinering  — s  to 
one  sure  end,  I.5.14 ;  the  — s  of 
honour,  II.2.73 ;  thousand  — s, 
II. 2.257;  11.3.22;  II.5.21;  lead 
the  — ,  1 1- 5. 59 ;  that  —  he  takes, 
II.6.17,  18  ;  to  clear  his«own  — , 
III.1.56;  III.2.32,  33;  go  thy 
— s,  1 1 1.5.58, 95 ;  invent  a  —  safer 
than  banishment  {=meihod).  III. 
6.217;  V.I. 123;  V.2.14,  15;  in 
the  —  of  cure,  but  first . . .  i*  the 

—  of  honesty,  V.2.19,  22;  that 

—  I  spoke  of,  viz.  the  —  of  flesh, 
V.2.34;  the  —  of  honesty,  V.2. 
70 ;  preserve  her  in  this  —  (:^ 
state),  V.2.106;  any  — ,  EfiiL  14. 

We.  pron.  Our  {adj,).  Ours (pron.), 
XXs  {pron.),  Prol  9,  12,  15,  26, 
27,  31,  32  ;  I.1.22,  32,  39,  43,  47, 
49,  50,  52,  66,  74,  91,  et  passim. 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  sword 
may  cool  us  (=  ourselves\  I.i. 
92 ;  we  have  been  soldiers  (?  regal 
we=^I),  I.3.18;  we  'lieve  [Qo. 
leave.  See  Notes],  I4.22 ;  yes, 
marry,  will  we,  V.2.111. 

Weak,  adj,  —  as  we  are,  Prol.  24 ; 
1.3.86;  III.6.6,  125.  Comp, 
— cr:  Hercules  our  kinsman, 
then  — er  than  your  eyes,  1. 1.67. 

Weaken,  v,  /.  which  some  well  say, 
— s  his  price  (=  lowers),  V.4.52. 

Weakness,  n,  1.2. 12. 

Wealthy,  adj.  —  ears  {sc.  of  corn), 
1 1.3.78. 

Weapon,  n.  1 1 1. 2.13;  a  sharp  — 
in  a  soft  sheath,  V.3.42. 

Wear.  n.  her  careless  —  [Qo. 
were],  I.373- 

Wear.  v.  t.  wore  [Qo.  were],  1 1.2. 
21  ;  I  have  worn  a  lighter,  III. 
6.56 ;  that  thou  wor^st  that  day, 
1 1 1.6.7 1  ;  — s  a  well-steeled  axe, 
IV.2.115;  — s  the  winner's  oak, 
IV.2.137  ;  I  wore  thy  picture,  V. 
3.73 ;  —  the  garland,  V.3.130. 
See  Outwear,  1. 3.44. 

Weary,  cuij.  —  of  this  world's  light, 
1. 1. 143;  III.6.99. 
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Weave,  -z/.  /.  tied,  — d,  entangled, 

I.3-42- 
Weaver,  n,  the  — s,  II.3.49.    {See 

Note.) 
Wed.  V.  t  tbe  day  that  he  should 

—  you,  1. 1.60;  my  grave  shall 

—  me,  III.6.284. 

Wedding.  «.  keep  our  —  there, 
V.2.76 ;  perfume  me  finely  gainst 
the  — ,  V.2.89. 

Wedding,  cuij,  my  —  gown,  IV.i. 

109. 
Wedlock,  n,  this  daring  deed  of 

fate  in  — ,  1. 1.165. 

Weed.  n.  scars  and  bare  — s  (= 
ragged  clothes\  1.2. 1 5. 

Week.  «.  the  whole  —  's  not  fair, 

if  any  day  it  rain,  III.  1.65  ;  III. 

6.5. 
Weep.  i.  V.  t,  the  brine  they  wept^ 

1.3.22 ;  —  our  banishments,  II. 

2.37  ;  —  not,  till  they  —  blood, 

IV.2.148. 

ii.  v.  /.  1. 1.95;  I.3.18;  III.6.308; 
I  V.I. 92;  their  — ing  mothers, 
IV.24;  IV.2.IS4;  to  call  the 
fiercest  tyrant  from  his  rage,  and 

—  unto  a  girl  [Seward  to  weep : 
perhaps  rightly],  V.  1.79. 

Weigh.  V.  t,  come,  —  {sc,  anchor), 
my  hearts,  cheerily,  IV.  i .  144.  See 
O'erweigh,  V.4.19. 

Weight,  n.  of  mickle  —  ^=  im- 
portance)^  1 1 1. 5. 11 8  ;  fainting 
under  the  —  \jQji>,  waight]  of 
arms,  IV.2.130. 

Welcome,  adj.  IV.  1.18. 

Welcome,  v.  t.  that  — s  to  their 
cost  the  galled  traveller,  1 1 1. 5. 
128. 

Wea  adj.  not  —  (=  unwell),  IV. 
1.45  ;  they're  —  {^^  good),  IV.  2. 
121. 

WelL  adv,  sound  and  — ,  ProL  3  ; 
1.3.79;  Hi",  37;  n.2.153, 
156;  II.3.69,  76;  II.5.11,  24, 
42,51;  II.6.23;  111.1.20,58,69; 
III.316,  31;  in.6.24,  45,  49, 
73,  86,  128,  131,  140;  IV.I. 15, 
34,  36,  44,  57  ;  IV.2.89  ;  IV.5.63, 
98  ;  V.1.30, 166 ;  V.2.7, 9,  36, 61 ; 


V.313,  34;  V.4.26,  27,  102,  105. 
Fare  — ,  II.2.178;  1 1.6. 37  ;  III. 
1.98,  123.  See  Farewell;  and 
the  words  following. 
Well-di8i>osed.  adj.  being  so  few 
and  —  (=  choice;  fuwing good 
dispositions),  I V.  2 . 1 2 2. 

Well-found,  adj.  such  a  —  wonder 
as  thy  worth,  1 1. 5.27. 

Well-nigh,  adv,  now  —  morning, 
III.2.2. 

Well-steeled,  adj,  our  —  darts, 
II.2.51;  a  —  axe,  IV.2.115  {both 
by  Fletcher), 

Wellwiller.  n,  thy  poor  —  (= 

wellwisher\  1 1 1. 5. 116. 
Wench,  n  a  good  — ,  1 1.2. 124,  127, 

130;  n.3.35»  39;  II-4-6,  12;  II. 
6.15;    III.3.28;   a  pretty  brown 

— ,  III.3.39;  III.5159;  IV.I. 
116;  IV.2.148,  154;  V2.73.  74; 
a  young  handsome  — ,  EpiL  6. 

Were.    ^^^Wear,  I.3.73;  IV.xia 

West.  adj.  —  wind,  1 1.2. 138. 

Wet.  «.  knows  neither  —  nor  dry, 
1. 1. 121. 

What,  interr.  pron,  or  adj,  — 's 
your  reauest?    I.1.38;    I.1.179; 

—  care  for  what  thou  feel'st  not, 
I.1.180;  I.2.13,  44,  55,  89*  95, 
112;  —  are  those?  I.4.13;  I.4. 
21;  1 1.2.76,  105,  119,  133,  154; 
II-3-37i  61,  67;  II.4.29,  31;  II. 
5-5,  9»  25;  1 1 1.2.8,  9;  1 1 1.3.27, 
34;  III.5.2,  52,  96;  III.6.132, 
157,  233,  252,  271,  288;  —  of 
her,  I  V.I. 42;  IV.  1.7 1,  149;  IV. 
2.40,  58,  147;  IV.3.50,  53  ;  V.2. 
55164,75,99;  V.3.66;  V.4.15,47; 
EpiL  10.  Used  as  an  exclama- 
tion independently  or  adjectively ; 

—  happiness,  II. 3.13;  II.4.6,  18, 
19;  II.6.9;  III. 1. 30;  IV.  1.94; 
IV.2.7,  12,  13,  18,  19;  —  a  bold 
gravity,  IV.2.41  ;  IV.2.52;  IV.3. 
14;  V.1.89;  V.2.68;  V.3.59;  V. 

4.132. 
What.  rel.  pron.  or.  adj.  —  woman 
I  may  stead  that  is  distrest  doth 
bind  me  to  her,  I.1.36;  I.i.ioo, 
1 34 ;  think  —  beds  our  slain  kings 
have.    —  griefs  our  beds,  I.i. 
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140 ;  what  care  for  —  thou  feePst 
not,  I.I. 180;  I.I. 181,  185;  1.2. 
70 ;  I'll  offer  to  her  —  I  shall  be 
advised  she  likes,  I.3.16;  know 
not  —  nor  why,  1. 3.62 ;  I.3.64, 
65  ;  1.4.39 ;  be  it  —  it  will,  II.i. 
7;  II.I. 10,  46;  II.2.36,  39,  97, 
157,  212,  278;  1 1.3. 17  ;  ye  know 

—  wenches,  1 1. 3. 39;  II.3.58;  II. 
5.54;  11.6.22,29;  III. 1. 121;  III. 

2.37;  ni.S-33»  83;  and  —  to 
come  shall  threaten  me,  1 1 1.6. 
124;  III.6.127,  140,  144;  IV.i. 
48;  IV.2.72,  73,  97,  99;  and  — 
broken  piece  of  matter  soe'er 
she's  about,  IV.3.5;  learn  — 
maids  have,  IV.3.78;  IV.3.83; 
V.I. 1 14,  163;  V.2.5;   she  knew 

—  hour  my  fit  would  take  me, 
V.2.10;  V.3.8,  112,  113;  V.4.61, 
64,  66,  132,  133. 

Whatever,  indef.  pron.  or  adj.  II. 
5-3i  33  ;  V.2.33. 

Wheaten.  adj\  your  —  wreath  was 
then  nor  thrashed  nor  blasted 
(=  marriage  wreath),  1. 1.64; 
my  —  garland,  V.  1.159;  — 
wreath,  Stage  dir,,  p.  88. 

When.  conj.  (sometimes  adv,)  I.i. 
98,  147,  168,   175,   177;    I.2.21, 

47,  85,  97,  IIS;  I-3.i9»  50,  51, 
53;  1.4.22,  26;    II.I.  1 1,  12,  41; 

1 1.2. 138,  140,  218,  227,  251  ;  II. 

4.7,21;   II. 5. 39;   II.6.27;    III. I. 

67,  87,  106;    III. 2.21,  28;    III.3. 

40;  111.5.37,56;  111.6.4,11,28, 

74,  82,  307;  IV.1.33,  35,  57,96, 
150;  IV.2.86,  100,  112,  131,  132, 
135,^6;  V.1.65;  V.2.5,  11,87; 
V.3.103;  V.4.44,73,  74. 
Whence,  conj.  IV.2.71 ;  V.4.75. 

Where,  adv,  {sometimes  conj.)  1. 1. 
213;  I.2.11,  32,38,  39,  40,  46, 
90;  1.3.29,  40,  71;  1.4.48;  1.5- 
16;  II. 2.7,  8,  92,  98,  106,  246; 
11.3.52,64,83;  11.6.4,33;  HI. 2. 
17;  III.4.4;  III.5-7,  23,  25,  28, 
31,  33;  III.6.54,  160;  I  V.I. 32, 
83,  loi,  109,  141,  142,  147,  148  ; 
IV.2.61,  133 ;  IV.3.8,  18,  65  ;  V. 
1.29,44;  V.3.105,  139. 

Wherever,  adv.  1 1 1. 6.255. 

Wherefore,  culv,  1 1 1. 5. 7. 


Whereon,  tfrfz/.  1.3.77 ;  V.3.5.  See 
On. 

Whereto,  adv,  —  hcTl  infuse 
power,  1. 1.73;  that  —  I  am 
going,  1. 1. 103;  I.I. 171;  —she's 
guilty,  V.3.28. 

Whether,  distrib,  pron,  and  — , 
before  us  th;|t  are  here  (=  which- 
ever of  the  two),  1 1 1 .6.293  ;  if  my 
brother  now  had  asked  me  —  I 
loved,  I  had  run  mad  for  Arcite, 
IV.2.48. 

Whether,  conj,  who  knows  —  my 
brows  may  not  be  girt  with  gar- 
lands, 1 1. 3.8 1  ;  IV.  1. 10. 

Which,  rel.  pron,  1. 1.53,  57,  107, 
149,  190,  198,  202,  207,  224;  1.2. 
18,45,  61,  108,  no;  1.3.25,  47, 
53,  79;  I-4.IO,  43;  II.2.29,  54; 
the— ,  in.1.49;  {after  such)  III, 
1.63;  'II.I. 71,  79;  III.5.119; 
1 1 1.6. 149,  206,  209;  IV.  1.20,  29  ; 
IV.2.80,  126,  129,  132;  IV.3.51, 
74,  82,  88;  V.1.20,  37,  71,  127, 
133,  142,  144,  147,  156;  V.3.8, 
13,  21,  22,  64,  138;  V.4.51,  53, 

55,  "o^  135. 
Which.  interr,pron,  III.2.32. 

While,  adv,  I  [saw  'em]  a  — ,  IV. 
2.70;  V.4.97. 

While,  conj,  II.i.i  ;  II.5.54. 

Whilst,  copij.  1. 1. 163;  II.2.14,  49, 
61. 

Whine,  v.  i.  piglike  he  — s,  V.4.69. 

Whipstock.  n.  Phoebus,  when  he 
broke  his  — ,  1. 2. 86. 

Whisper,  n,  turn  th'  alarm  to  — s, 
V.1.81. 

Whisper,  v,  /*.  Phoebus,  when  he 
broke  his  whipstock,  but  — ed  to 
the  loudness  of  his  fury,  I.2.87. 

Whistle,  n,  where's  your  — , 
master,  IV.1.147. 

Whistle.  V,  i.  we  may  go  — ,  III. 

5-39- 
White,  adj,  thy  arm  as  strong  as 
it  is  — ,  I.I. 80;  III.4.22;  III. 5. 
26;  — bread,  1 1 1. 5.80;  IV.2.107; 
—  as  chaste,  V.1.139 ;  not  a  hair- 
worth  of  — ,  V.4.51.  ^^^  Wan- 
ton-white, IV.2.124. 
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WMte-haired.  adj,  IV.2.123. 
Whither,  adv.  II.3.60;  III.5.64. 

Who.  reL  pron.  Whose,  Whom, 
Prol.  4;  1. 1.29,  39,  40,  who 
[Qo.  whom]  now  I  knew  hast, 
1.1.87;  I.1.88,  89,  91,  120;  1.2. 
16,  19,  43,  67,  9o»  92 ;  our  fate, 
who  hath  bounded  our  last  min- 
ute, 1.2. 103  ;   1. 2.107;  1.3.2,  12, 

38,  52,  93;  14.4,  5;  in-i-55; 

IIL2.15;   III.5.114,  124;  III.6. 

31,  147,  176 ;  who  (=  whoso- 
ever) wins,  rU  settle  here,  — 
loses,  III.6.307,  308;  IV.1.20, 
21,  61  ;  V.1.35,  50,  51,  52,  53, 
73;  who  hast  power,  V.1.77;  V. 
1.86,  108,  118,  131,  140,  147; 
who  .  .  which  {both  with  same 
anteced,  darkness),  V.3.23;  V.3. 
38;  V.4.14,  21,  124;  in  whose 
end  {anteced.  a  day  or  *wo),  V.4. 
126;  V.4.128.  Ellipsis  of  rela- 
tive is  frequent. 

Who.  interr.  firon.  1.2. 19;    1 1.2. 

159,  167;  11.3.80;   IV.2.33,  70; 

V.4.21. 
Whole.  €uij,  to  blast  —  armies,  II. 

2.25;  III.  1.65;  a  —  million  of 

cutpurses,  IV. 3. 31. 
Wholesome,  adj,  —  viands,  III.i. 

84. 

Whoobub.  n,  [Qo.]  tbe  —  will  be 
all  o'er  the  prison,  II. 6.35. 

Whoop.  V,  i.  if  1  — ed,  III.2.9  (= 
should). 

Whore.  «.  to  be  his  —  is  witless 
(.f/^  Hopeless),  II.4.5. 

Whosoever,  iftdef  rel.  firon.  IV.2. 

154. 
Why.  adv.  i.  interrog.  I.2.49;  ^I* 

2.125,  136,    184,  191.   227,  231, 

267;   II.3.61;    II.4.1 ;   II  1.2. 12; 

III.5.78;   III.6.108,  169;    I  V.I. 

32,  51  ;  V.2.30,  88. 

ii.  conjunctive:  1. 2.53;  know  not 
what  nor  — ,  1. 3.62 ;  —  so,  I 
know  not,  V.3.74;  V.3.102. 

iii.  argument oUive :  I.1.170;  II.3. 
27;  IV.  1.26;  V.3.29. 

iv.  extlamatory :  I.3.76;  II.2.2  ; 
II.2.131  ;  — ,  what's  the  matter, 
II.2.133;  III.5.12;  — ,  Timothy, 
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III. 5.24;  V.I.33;  v.2.74;  V.3. 

85. 

Wicked,  adj.  II.3.6. 

Wide.  adj.  you  are  —  {sc.  of  the 
mark  =  mistaken\  III.345;  III. 

4.23. 
Widow,  n.  1. 1.74;  let  us  be  — s  to 

our  woes,  I.1.166;  — ^s'  cries,  1.2. 

81. 
Wife.  n.  II.2.80,  89,  232  ;  II. 3.30; 

V.i.ioi.    5^^  Cityinfe,  IV.3.44. 

Wild.  adj\  the  —  air,  I.5.6;  — 
rocks,  II.3.17;  —  woods  .  .  — 
consciences,  III.3.23,  24. 

Wildfire,  n.  {Dyce  and  Skeat  conj, 
for  fire),  1 1 1.5.52. 

Win.  n.  sickness  in  — ,  1. 4.44; 
woo  the  — s  of  men,  II.2.101 ; 
express  —  (=  definitive  resolve), 
III.6.229;  to  seal  his  —  with 
{=  determination) f  IV. 2.S7;  thine 
own  — ,  V.1.171  ;  but  that  your 
— s  have  said  it,  it  must  be  so, 
V.3.140;  his  power  could  give 
his  — f  V.4.67. 

Will.  i.  v.t.  I  would  'em  dead,  I.4. 

35  ;  I  would  I  were,  1 1. 1.6  ;  1 1.2. 

236;  II.4.27;  III.4.12;  III.6.20; 

IV.1.140;  IV.2.57. 
ii.  V.  i.  a  — ing  man  dies  sleepmgi 

II. 2.68 ;   II.6.29;  to  those  that 

would  and  cannot,  a  rejoicer,  V. 

1.121 ;    even  when  you  —  (= 

wish),  V.2.87. 

WilL  V.  aux.  how  —  it  shake, 
Prol.  17;  '1. 1. 43;  you  —  all 
devour,  1. 1.70;  he  '//  infuse,  I.i. 
73  ;  I.i.ioi ;  Vll  IQo.  He]  speak 
anon,  I.i.ioiS;  I.1.114,  115,  122, 
132;  II.2.123;  II.5.14;   III.2.3; 

—  't  [Qo.  wilt],  III.6.35;  Coz, 
I  would  (sc.  destroy),  V.1.23  ; 
Vd  (contraction  for  I  would),  V. 
2.5 ;  if  she  —  be  honest  (em- 
phatic), V.2.22  ;  by  this  fair  hand 

—  I,  V.2.86 ;  your  sister  —  (sc. 
go)  no  further,  V.3.11 ;  I  should 
and  would  die  too,  V.3.144)  &c. 

Wilier.     See  WeUwiller,   III.5. 

116. 
Willing,  adv.  never  yet  went  I  so 

—  way  (=  willingly),  I.1.104. 
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Willow,  interj,  {Refrain  of  son^^ 
IV.1.80. 

Win.  v,t.  1.2.18,70;  11.2.16,256; 
youVe  won  it,  1 1. 5.59  ;  you  have 
worty  II. 5.61 ;  III.6.99;  who  — s, 
III.6,  307;  IV.2.154;  V.3.57; 
he  has  won^  V.3.68,  131. 

Wind.  «.  but  infects  the  — s  with 
stench  of  our  slain  lords,  1. 1.46; 
small  — s  shake  him  (=  trifles 
excite  him\  1. 2. 88;  east  — ,11. 
2.13;  west — ,  II.2.138;  rude  — 
never  hurt  thee,  II.2.277;  blow 

—  in  the  breech  on  us  (=  pant 
behind  us  in  ther<ue\  II.3.47, 78; 
before  the  — ,  III.4.9;  the  —  is 
fair,  I  V.I.  1 45;  waters  that  drift 
— s  force  to  raging,  V.3.100. 

Wind,  adj,  —  instruments,  V.3.95. 

Wind-fonned.  adj.  —  snow,  V.i. 
140. 

Window,  n,  II.2.214,  240;  the  — -s 
are  too  open,  II.2.264,  276;  II. 

39- 
Wine.  If.  the  very  lees  of  such  . . . 

exceed  the —  of  others,  1. 4. 30; 

III. 3.28;   she  swore  by  —  and 

bread  {the  sacramental  elements)^ 

III.5.47. 
Wing.  i».  the  left  —  of  the  enemy, 

III.6.75;  clap  their — s,  IV.  2.23; 

black  and  shining,  like  ravens' 

— s,  IV.  2.84. 

Wink.  V,  /.  if  I  were  there  I'd  — 
(=  shut  my  eyes),  V.3.18. 

Winner.  «.  the  — 's  oak  (=  gar- 
land), IV.2.137, 

Winning.  /».  is  this  — ,  V.3.138. 

Winter,  n,  dead  cold  — ,  II.2.45; 

a  man  of  eighty  — s,  V.1.108. 
Wisdom,  n,  1 1 1. 6. 242. 

Wise.  adj.  II.5.64;    III.6.222;   a 

—  course,  IV.  1.126;  a  —  man, 
IV.1.138;  — nature,  IV.2.7. 

Wish.  «.  repeat  my  — es,  1. 3.1  ; 
my  — es,  II. 2. 171 ;  II. 5.31  ;  III. 
6.80;  I  grant  your — ,  III.6.180; 
V.I.  17;  have  their  good  — es, 
V.4.6. 

Wish.  V,  /.  as  you  —  your  womb 
may  thrive  with  fair  ones,  I.1.27 ; 


—  great  Juno  would  resume,  1.2. 
21 ;  I-3-3 ;  that  may  be  — ed  upon 
thy  head,  I.4.3  ;  couW  —  myself 
a  sigh,  II. 1.42  ;  II.2.17 ;  II.3.76  ; 
III.1.95;  111.6.20,40,09;  IV.2. 
114,  143;  —  we  to  De  snails 
(r=  very  slow),  V.1.42 ;  could  — 
their  office  to  any,  V.3.35. 
Wit.  If.  extremity,  that  sharpens 
sundry  — s,  makes  me  a  fool,  I.i. 
118;  reason  or  —  or  safety,  II. 
6.12 ;  the  libels  read  of  liberal 
— s,  V.I.  102. 

Witch.  If.  marry  a  leprous  — ^  IV. 
3.40. 

With. /r^^.  1.1.9,23,27,47;  trans- 
ported —  (=  by)  your  speech, 
1.1.55  ;  I.1.61,  79,  86,  102,  105, 
109,  142,  150,  I54»  158,  183,  202, 
212,228;  I.2.13,  34»  53,  73,  74, 
97,  107  ;  1.3.34,  42,  43  ;  once  — 
a  time,  1. 3. 50;  lookt  pale  — 
parting,  1.3.53;  1-3.57,94;  U-S, 
18;  1.5.5,  12;  II. 1.32;  11.2.26, 
31,  44,  47,  51,  61,  85,  97,  104, 
140,  152,  169,  177,  185,  221;  II. 
3.27,  81;  II.5.36;  II.6.29,  34; 
1 1 1. 1. 1 1,  19,  39,  52,  55,  56,  83, 
loi,  102;  III.3.7,  ",  33,  43; 
III.4.10;  111.54,  28,  37,  50, 
61,  112,  117,  129,  132,  139;  III. 

6.2,  7,  9,  15,  37,  39,  5',  I03,  194. 
214,  222,  243,  280^  282,  292  ;  IV. 
x-54,  73,  74,  127,  146,  150;  IV. 
2.8,  16,  87  ;  IV.5.35  ;  V.1.15;  V. 
4.135,  etc. 

Withal,  prep,  something  to  paint 
your  pole  — ,  III.5.153 ;  farces 
every  business  — ,  IV.3.7. 

Wither,  v,  i,  the  graces  of  our 
youths  must  — ,  II.2.27. 

Within,  prep,  II.6.28,  35;  III.6. 
291;  IV.2.81 ;  V.2.4,  104;  V.3. 
80. 

Without. /r/?/.  I.3.15;  1.444;  II. 
2.93;  III.1.95;  1II.5-34,  156; 
III.6.32,  135;  IV.2.97;  IV.3.4; 
V.2.93 ;  V.4.5. 

Witless,  adj.  fan  from  me  the  — 
chaff  of,  Prol,  19.  See  Hope- 
less, 1 1. 4. 5. 

Woe.  If.  I.I.I  10;  — s,  I.I. 166;  II. 
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2.42;    cry  —  worth  me,   1 1 1.6. 

249. 
Woful.  adj,  a  —  and  a  piteous 

nullity,  1 1 1.5.5  5« 
Wolf,  n,  III.2.4;  I  reck  not  if  the 

— ves  would  jaw  me,  III.2.7,  10. 

Woman,  n.  1. 1.36;  speak't  in  a 
— 's  key,  1. 1.94;  women  that  have 
sod  their  infants,  I.3.20;  II.2.75, 
165;  1 1.4.9;  ^  wondrous  hand- 
some— ^,11.5.20;  II.5.63;  III.3. 
15  ;  III.5.25,  38  ;  an  eel  and  — , 
III.5.48;  a  dainty  mad  — ,  III.5. 
72;  III.5.76,  ^^  \  I  will  be  — 
and  have  pity,  III.6.191  ;  III.6. 
194,  206;  youVe  a  right  — ^ 
sister,  III.6.215;  III.6.250;  IV. 
1.59;  a  mortal  — ,  IV.2.10;  — *s 
fancy,  IV.2.33 ;  IV.2.36,  128;  V. 
1. 106,  107;  there  were  no  — 
worth  so  composed  a  man,  V.3. 
85;  V.3.142. 

Womb.  n.  as  you  wish  your  — 
may  thrive  with  fair  ones,  1. 1.27. 

Wonder.  ».  such  a  well-found  — > 
II.5.27. 

Wonder,  v,  1.  1 1. 2. 133. 

Wondrous,  adj,  —  fair,  1 1. 2. 148; 
II.2.151;  a  —  handsome  woman, 
1 1.5.20. 

Woo.  V.  /.  II.2.76 ;  —  the  wills  of 
men,  II.2.101 ;  1 1 1.6. 156. 

Wood,  n,  — s,  II.3.50,  53;  Dian's 
— ^  II. 5.51;  II.6.3;  III. 1. 10; 
the  wild  — s,  III.3.23;  III.3.40; 
I  V.I. 68;  direct  your  course  to 
the  — J  I  V.I.  142;  a  fair  —  (see 
Notes),  IV.1.149. 

Word,  n,  II.5.29;  III. 1. 104,  116; 
never  a  — ,  1 1 1. 4. 18;  hold  thy 
— ,  Theseus,  1 1 1.6. 136  {=^  pro- 
mise\  1 1 1.6.236  ;  the  — s  she 
sung,  IV.  1.63;  thy  last  — s,  V.4. 
88. 

Work.  If.  my  famed  — s,  ProL  20 ; 
1. 1. 1 50;  to  get  the  soldier  — , 
1.2.23;  a  noble  —  in  hand,  V. 
1.6. 

Work.  V.  t,  —  such  flowers  in  silk, 
II.2.127. 

World,  n.  sword  that  does  good 


turns  to  the  — ,  1. 1.49;  the  ear 
o'  the  — ,  I. I.I 34 ;  this  — *s  light, 
1. 1. 143 ;  the  tongue  o'  the  — ^  I.i. 
227 ;  this  —  's  a  city  full  of  stray- 
ing streets,  I.5.15;  all  the  —  m 
their  chamber,  II.  1.23;  II.2.40, 
103;  this  garden  has  a  —  of 
pleasures  in  \  II.2.118 ;  II.5.28  ; 
1 1 1. 1. 10;  darkness  lord  o*  the 
— ,  III.2.4;  111.4.13,23;  III.6. 
II,  115,  229;  the  under  —  (= 
earth\  IV.2.24 ;  another  —  and 
abetter,  IV.3.5  ;  the  next  — ,  IV. 
3.12;  V.1.65 ;  whose  chase  is 
this  — ,  V.I. 1 31 ;  end  o'  the  — , 
V.2.72;  V.3.118;  the— *sjoy,  V. 
4.91. 

Worse,  adj,  —  men,  1 1.2. 72  ;  'tis 
—  to  me  than  begging,  I  V.i.i  19  ; 
IV.3.10. 

Worst,  adj.  the  —  is  death,  II.3. 

18  ;  have  at  the  — ,  EpiL  10. 
Worsliip.  V,  /.  1 1. 2. 1 63. 
Worshipper,  n,  true  — s,  V.1.35. 

Worth,  n,  what  man  \buf\  thirds 
his  own  — y  1.2.96 ;  such  a  well- 
found  wonder  as  thy  — ^  1 1. 5. 27. 
See  Hairworth,  V.4.51. 

Worth,  adj,  appear  —  two  hours* 
travel,  ProL  29;  a  mark  —  a 
god's  view,  I.4.21 ;  more  than 
Thebes  is  — ,  I.4.33  ;  not  —  the 
name  of  villain,  1 1 1. 1.42;  —  so 
composed  a  man,  V.3.86. 

Worth.  V,  t  cry  woe  —  me  (=  be- 
fall),  1 1 1.6.249. 

Worthy,  adj.  —  uses  of  this  place, 
1 1.2.69;  1 1.2.76,  180,  203,  253; 
not  —  life,  1 1.2.269;  II.5.29;  V. 
3.142;  V.4.87.  SuperL  — -iest, 
1. 1. 163;  truest,  — y  III.6.165; 
the  — ,  V.I.  17. 

Worthily,  adv.  1 1. 5.1. 

Wot.  V.  /.  every  innocent  — s  well, 

I-3.79- 
Wound,  n,  IV.2.1. 

Wound.  V.  /.  V.3.58. 

Wrath.  i».  the  —  of  cruel  Creon, 
1. 1.40 ;  the  promise  of  his  — ,  1.2. 

93. 
Wreath,  n.  your  wheaten  —  (= 

o  2 
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marriage  garland)^  1. 1.64;  {Qp. 
wreakej  a  —  of  bulrush,  IV.  1.84, 
—  of  roses,  V.1.96;  victor's  — , 
V.4.79;  wheaten  — ,  Stage  dir,^ 
p.  88. 
Wren,  see  a  —  hawk  at  a  fly,  V. 
3.2. 

Wrincli.  v,  t  — ing  our  holy  beg- 
ging in  our  eyes  (=  rinsing\  I.i. 
156. 

Wrestle,  v.  u  — ing  streng^th  in 
reason,  I4.4J;  \Qo,  wrastlej ;  II. 
374;  11.3-70 ;  II.5.3. 

Wrestling,  n.  IQo.  wrastling],  II. 
3.68. 

Wretched,  adj.  1 1 1. 1.27  ;  if  we  be 
found  we're  — ,  III.6.109. 

Wrinkled.  ai^\  through  my  tears, 
like  —  pebbles  in  a  glassy  stream, 
1. 1. 112. 

Write,  i.  v.  t  your  grief  is  written 

in  your  cheek,  I.1.109. 
ii.  V.  i.  V.2.57. 

Writer,  if.  the  witless  chaff  of  such 
a  —  (=  author).  Pro  I,  19. 

Wrong,  n,  II.2.39;  II.6.25;  he 
does  no  — s,  IV.2.134;  you're  in 
the  —  still,  V.2.27. 

Wrong,  adj.  II.5.61. 

Wrong.  V.  t,  suffered  your  knees 
to  —  themselves,  I.1.56;  V.i. 
X07. 


.  pron.  {properly  nom.,  but  often 
accus.)  will  —  go  forward.  Cousin, 
1 1.2. 1 26;  1 1.2. 190,  274,  275  ; 
have  with  — ,  boys,  II. 3.27; 
pleased  —  [Qo,  thee.  Seward 
coHJ,  ye],  1 1 1 . 5 . 1 39 ;  I  could  wish 
— ,  III.6.20;  III.6.23;  I  thank 
— ,  1 1 1.6.90;  y  had  i=ye'\  best 
look  to  her,  IV.  1.122;  I'll  war- 
rant — f  I  V.I.  1 35;  between  — , 
V.I. 10;  betwixt  — ,  V.I. 16;  if 
—  make  a  noise,  V.2.16;  he 
turns  —  {^=  for  ye)  like  a  top,  V. 
2.50 ;  how  do  — y  V.2.70 ;  to  stay 
— y  EpiL  9 ;  any  way  content  — , 
EpiL  13 ;  meant  —  {=for  ye), 
EpiL  14,  15.    5^^  You. 

.  adv,  III.1.7,  ^^\  V.1.34,  40^ 
41,  122;  V.4.2. 


n.  III.1.19;  III.5.146;  IV. 
I.I30* 
Yellow,  adj.  —  locks,   III4.20; 
his  head's  — ,  IV.2.103. 

Yes.  adv.  I.2.31 ;  I.3.54;  II.2.122, 
128,  15s,  162,  175,  184,  188, 198 ; 
II.3.62,  65;  III. 3.20,  23,  38; 
III.5.37;  111.6.78,299,301;  IV. 
1.107,  109,  116,  119,  120,  126, 
141;  IV.2.57,  121,  151;  V.2.19 
\Qp.  yet],  36,  45,  83,  86, 90,  93, 
III. 

Yet  adv,  (=  stilt),  ProL  7, 12, 28 ; 
I.1.5, 103, 188 ;  1.2.2, 84, 95,  100 ; 
1.3.3,7141,63,97;  1.4.27;  II.1.3, 

39;  II.2.3»  55,  73,  143,  224,  254 
{=^  hereafter)',  II.3.69;  II  .4.11, 
16^  20;  II.5.13;  11.6.7,21,  26; 
III.1.106;  111.6.8,36,80,191,207, 
268,  277,  283,  284,  308  ;  IV.  1.5, 
60, 128 ;  IV.2. 1,  II,  30, 41,  62, 79, 
89,  107,  119;  V.I.196,  125,  144; 
V.3.41,  47,  58,  loi,  106,  113, 123; 
V.4.44,  82,  87,  89,  1 14  J  Epil.  3, 
II.    5"^^  Yes,  V.2.36. 

Yield.  V.  t.  1.3.8;  III.6.207;  — s 
compassion,  IV.2.132. 

Yoke.  If.  bear  thy  — ,  V.1.95. 

Yonder,  adv.  1 1. 1.47;  III4.5. 

Yon.  pron.  Your  {adj.).  Yours 
{pron,),  ProL  25,  26,  27,  30;  I.i. 
26,  27,  30^  33,  34,  ^8,  )4,  55,  57, 
59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  67,  70, 
72,  76,  95)  ioo»  102,  105,  109, 
1 10,  III,  113,  et passim. 

Young,  adj.  II.2.34, 73  \Qfl>  yong] ; 
II.2.251;  —  wench,  II4.12;  — 
handsome  man,  II.4.14;  II.5.18 ; 
bright  —  virgin,  II.5.35 ;  III.3- 
40;  the  straight  —  boughs,  III. 
6.243  j  a  tall  —  man,  IV.  1.82 ;  — 
Palamon,  IV.1.116,  117;  all  the 
—  maids,  IV.1.124;  —  hand- 
some man,  IV.2.3 ;  —  maids, 
IV.2.II ;  —  prince,  IV.2.14;  — 
maid,  I V.2.40 ;  —  sir  her  friend, 
IV.3.66;  —'st,  V.I. 57;  —  lays 
of  love  (=  pertaining  to  youth), 
V.I. 89;  —  fair  feere,  V.1.116; 
V.4.10;  a  —  handsome  wench, 
EpiL  6. 

Youth,  n.  sully  our  gloss  of  — ,  1.2. 
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5;  the  hardy  —  strive  for  the 
games,  II.2.10 ;  the  graces  of  our 
— s  {abstract)  must  wither,  1 1.2. 
27;  —  and  nature,  II.2.40;  the 
seas  swallow  their  — ,  1 1.2.88 ;  II. 


2.241 ;    unspotted   — ,   IV. 2. 59 ; 
V.1.86. 

Zeal,  ft.  Love's  provocations^  — » 
a  mistress'  task,  I.4.41. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Editions  collated  marked  •• 


} 


Denoted  by  O.  £dd.  when 
they  agree. 


*Q.or  Qo.    Quarto,  1634. 

*  F.  or  F2.     B.  and  F.  2nd  FoL  1679. 
*T,or  Ed.  17 II.    Tonson's  ed.    7  vols. 

*  S.  ^  Ed.  1750.    (Se.  =)  Seward,  (Sy.  =)  Sympson,  (Th.  =)  Theo- 

bald's ed.    175a 
Heath.    Heath's  MS.  notes,  quoted  by  Dyce. 

*  Cor  Edd.  1778.     Colman,  or  the  Editors,  (or  ed.,  the  edition)  of  1778. 
Mason.    Comments  by  Monck  Mason,  1798. 

*  C  181 1.    Reprint  of  C.  1778,  4  vols. 

*  W.  Weber's  ed.  1812. 

*  K.  ('41).    Knight's  first  ed.  of  the  "  Pictorial  Shakspere,"  1838—41. 

*  D.  (•46X    Dyce's  first  ed.  of  B.  and  F.     1843—6. 

*  Ty.  Tyrrell's  Shakespeare.    "  Doubtful  Plays,"  i  vol.  s.  a. 

Sid.  Walker.    Critical  Examination  of  the  Text  of  Shakespeare,  i860. 
«  K.  C67).    Knight's  "  Pictorial,"  second  ed.  1867. 

*  D.  C^).    Dyce's  Sh.,  second  ed.  1867. 

*  Sk.    Skeat's  ed.  1875. 

*  D.  C76).    Dyce's  Sh.,  third  ed.  (voL  viii.),  1876. 
D.  (67,  '76)  shews  that  both  have  the  same  reading. 

K.  shews  that  Knight's  readings  are  the  same  in  both  his  edd. 
D.  shews  that  Dyce's  readings  are  the  same  in  all  his  edd. 

0:^*  Since  the  publication  of  my  text  and  notes,  editions  of  the  play  by 
the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Rolfe  have  appeared  in 
U.S.  America.  My  finally-revised  text  (modem  spelling)  is  in  the 
"  Leopold  "  Shakspere.  Where  similar  readings  differ  only  in  imma- 
terial points  of  spelling  or  type,  I  have  given  this  revised  text  spell- 
ing as  in  the  oldest  of  the  several  editions ;  but  in  the  Concordance 
I  have  modernised  all  spelling  for  simplicity  of  reference.  The 
numbers  of  the  lines  in  both  Quarto  Reprint  and  Revised  Text  are 
given  when  necessary.  Thus,  V.  iii.  83/95  i^^X  ^  ^^ad :  Act  V., 
scene  iii.  line  83  in  Revised  text  (metrical)  line  95  in  Reprint 
(Uteral). 
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PART  I.:    REVISED  TEXT  AND   NOTES. 

Page  2,  line  6.  For  nights  read  night*s 
p.  4,  L  28.  For  Now,  for  read  Now  for 
p.  5,  L  56.  The  numbering  of  the  lines  of  this  scene  from  L  54  is  wrong. 

L.  56  should  be  55,  and  so  on  to  end.    The  numbering  of  references 

at  foot  and  at  the  end  should  be  corrected  to  correspond.   See  below 

73/104. 
p.  6,  L  70.  For  devoure  read  devoure ! 
p.  7, 1.  105.  For  Heart  deepe  read  Heart-deepe 
p.  13, 1.  33.  /T^rtoyle  read  toylCf 
p.  13,  L  39.  For  good  read  good, 
p.  14,  L  62.  For  Creon.  read  Creon  ? 

p.  14,  L  69.  men  service.    Perhaps  we  should  read  men'  service 
p.  15,  L  89.  For  shake  him  !  read  shake  him. 
p.  15,1.  104.  For  YfdLTTts  read  yf2crr^*s 
p.  15, 1.  108.  For  quarter  carrier  r^^z^/ quarter-carrier 
p.  16, 11.  12,  16.    The  type  of  these  marginal  numbers  defective, 
p.  17,  I.  43.  /7?r  ctmning  r^o// cunning, 
p.  18,  L  54.  For  Yes  read  Yes. 
p.  19,  L  80.  /'V7r  import ments  r^o// importment's 
p.  20, 1.  13.  For  heavens  read  Heaven's 
p.  21, 1.  41.  For  Loves*  read  Love's 
p.  2iy  L  41.  Footnote.    For  Lovei  read  Lov^s 
p.  22,  L  9.  Act  II.    For  Sir  I  read  Sir,  I 
p.  27,  L  X04.  For  time  read  Time 
p.  33,  L  262.  For  life,  read  life  ? 
P*  35i  L  32-  For  to  morrow-night  read  tomorrow  night 
p.  37,  L  4.  Scene  4.    Insert  marginal  number  of  It  fie  4. 
?•  39>  !•  7«  &21VC  me  life.    Perhaps  we  should  read  my,  as  Seward  con' 

jectured. 
p.  40, 1.  35.  observe.    Possibly  deserve  {as  Footnote). 
p.  41,  L  5.  For  plane  r/o^  plain ;  note  Qo.  plane  at  foot.   Compare  H.  8, 

V.5.54. 
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p.  45, 1.  63.  Read  a  place,  which  well 

p.  45,  L  69.  For  tyde  read  tyde. 

P-  S5>  L  77.  For  else  read  else. 

p.  56,  L  95.  Read  Stay,  and  edifie  ! 

p.  57,  L  131.  Footnote,    beast-eating]  O.  Edd. 

p.  57,  L  137.  /T7r  forth;  and  read  forthy  and 

p.  58,  L  13.  /T7r  Therefore,  r^/i^  therefore, 

p.  58,  L  16.  For  So,  love  read  So  love 

p.  61,  L  87.  For  sword  read  sword : 

p.  72,  L  85.  For  fresh  water-flowers  we  might  read  fresh- water  flowers^ 
but  the  former  seems  better, 

p.  73,  L  104.  May  you  never  more  enjoy  the  light  should  be  numbered 
104.  The  numbering  is  therefore  wrong  from  this  to  end  of  scene. 
So  in  notes  at  foot  and  at  end.  In  the  Concordance  and  Introduce 
tion  the  references  are  to  the  corrected  numbering, 

p.  79,  L  104.  For  Hard  hayr*d,  read  Hard-hayr'd,  and  for  thicke  twind 
read  thicke-twin'd. 

p.  81, 1.  28.  For  shrowd  recut  shrewd,  and  note  Qo,  shrowd  at  foot, 

p.  82, 1.  48.  For  garden  house,  read  garden-house. 

p.  82,  L  59.  For  state  perhaps  read  *st2ite  cf.  II.  i.  10  (as  footnote), 

p.  86,  L  79.  Footnote,    After  S.  etc.    To  weep,  insert  (probably  right). 

p.  91, 1.  24.  Pray  bring  her  in  should  be  numbered  line  24,  And  let's  . .  . 
tell  her  line  25,  and  so  on  to  end  of  scene.  Correct  notes  cU  foot  and 
at  end  to  correspond.    See  above  73/104. 

p.  93, 1.  84.  For  too  corse  read  two  coarse,  and  note  spelling  corse  at  foot 
as  Qfi,  corse. 

p.  94,  L  I  lo.  For  will  we  read  will  we. 

p.  97, 1.  62.  For  migh  read  might 

p.  98,  L  88.  For  values  shortness  /  am  now  inclined  to  prefer  the  read- 
ing of  Edd,  1778,  value's  shortness,  as  being  simpler.  Add  this 
remark  to  note^  p.  165,  and  make  the  change  in  the  text  and  footnote^ 
p.  98,  retaining  the  comma  after  disparity 

p.  104,  L  92.  I've  told  my  last  hour.  Perhaps  this  is  rights  cf,  II,  ii,  42  ; 
perhaps  we  should  read  toU'd,  from  toIL  As  the  Qp,  told  makes 
good  sense  I  retain  it,     [Add  this  to  Notes  at  end,) 

p.  107,  L  29.  Add  Shirley,  prol.  The  Brothers  (two  hours). 

p.  119,  L  139/149.  Add:  cf.  Peele's  Battle  of  Alcazar j  quoted  in  Singer's 
Sh.,  vii.  422. 

p.  126, 1.  88/98.  Omit  the  reference  to  Cymbeline,  and  insert : — Professor 
£.  Dowden  has  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  the  true  meaning  of  this 
sentence  :  small  winds^  i.  e.  trifling  causes,  shake  or  excite,  him, 

p.  127,  L  67/77.  At  end  of  note  insert:  Perhaps  oh  is  only  meant  for  the 
actor  to  sigh,  and  hence  may  have  no  metrical  value.  Cf.  L  56  : 
'  she  I  sigh  and  spoke  of.' 

p.  135,  L  179.  Read:  I  love  her ;  for  love  her ; 
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p.  139, 1.  13.  chop  on\  seems  to  mean  happen  on,  rather  than  ''exchange, 

make  an  exchange  "  [Skeat]. 
p.  141,  L  29.  For  Cf.  I.  L  155  read  Ct  I.  i.  139/155. 
p.  147,  L  58.   Cancel  ? mettle,  and  insert:  See  Halliwell,  Arch,  Diet 

S.V.  'nettle.'  (q.  in  G>ncordance). 
p.  148,  L  125.  Cancel  note  and  read:  Gerrold  offers  up  his  'penner'  or 

'^  case  for  holding  pens  "  (Weber),  as  a  symbol  of  his  literary  efforts, 

dedicated  to  Theseus. 
p.  164,  L  66.  After  attention  to  business  add:  see  Concordance  j.  v. 

Miller's  Mare. 

O:^*  The  errors  in  the  text  (corrected  above)  are  chiefly  due  to  my 
having  had  to  print  it  from  the  Quarto  types,  which  needed  about  8 
alterations  in  each  line  to  form  the  revised  text  The  Quarto  reprint 
and  F2  collation  are,  so  far  as  I  can  test  them,  perfectly  accurate. 

H.  L. 
Baroda^  India, 

Sept.  1889. 
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The  Quarto,  1634,  is  here  for  the  first  time  reprinted  literally. 
The  original  arrangement  of  the  text  has  been  exactly  followed, 
even  to  the  division  of  the  pages ;  and  care  has  been  taken  to 
render  this  virtually  a  facsimile  repM*oduction 

No  Collation  (properly  so  called)  of  the  two  earliest  editions 
has  hitherto  appeared.  Accordingly,  in  attempting  one  for  the 
first  time,  I  have  been  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  such 
predecessor  as  the  Cattibridge  Shakespeare  or  Mr  Fumess*  splen- 
did Variorum  to  supply  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  my  work.'  This 
disadvantage  I  have  tried  to  remedy  by  a  very  careful  comparison 
of  the  proof-sheets  with  the  original  texts  ;  and  I  trust  that  very 
few  errors  have  escaped  correction. 

Indeed,  I  am  almost  disposed  to  fear  censure  for  over-exact- 
ness in  my  Collation  of  the  Folio  (Appendix  A) ;  but  a  Collation 
(some  scholars  whose  opinions  are  worth  having  agree  in  this) 
should  be  virtually  a  reprint,  for  what  seems  trivial  to  one  reader 
may  yet  be  of  considerable  service  to  another. 

The  following  descriptive  list  includes  most  of  the  English 
Editions  I  have  seen,  all  I  have  collated  : — 

I.  Quarto,  1634.  The  earliest  extant  or  known  edition  of 
this  play,  here  reprinted  from  Mr  P.  A.  Daniel's  copy.  The  text 
is  evidently  taken,  as  the  directions  and  actors*  names  (e.  g.  pp. 
14,  64,  80)  shew,  from  the  stage  copy  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  between  the  two  copies  I  have  seen,  viz.  one 
belonging  to  P.  A.  Daniel,  Esq.  (kindly  lent  for  the  purposes  of 
this  reprint),  and  the  other  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,— there  are  several  variations,  one  of  which  is  important 
as  clearing  up  an  old  editorial  crux,  and  (still  more  so !)  as  ex- 
plaining and  establishing  the  Folio  reading,  doubted  by  Dyce.* 
One  other  variation  is  of  some  importance.  I  have  collated  the 
Daniel  and  T.  C.  D.  quartos  carefully,  and  find  the  following 
variations  between  them : 

Daniel  Qo  :  I.  i.  179, 1  evy — I.  ii.  ^^y  glory  on  \no  stop'] — I.  iv. 

20,  succard— v.  ii.  31,  hon^^^— 58  j^e*s  a— 59,  j)jd  you,— -where 

the  Dublin  Qo  (revised  as  the  volume  was  being  issued,  probably), 
reads  : — ^levy — glory  on[;] — smeard — honest — He's  a— Did  you.^ 

1  Mr  Skeat's  edition  was  not  published  until  all  my  Collations  of  the  other 
texts  were  completed,  still  it  has  been  of  some  service  to  me  in  this  way. 

a  I  refer  to  I.  i  v.  20  :  Like  to  a  paire  of  Lions,  succard  with  frey  (Daniel 
Qo.),  where  the  folio  reads  smeared,  and  Dyce  notes  that  the  Qo.  has  succatti; 
but  Mr  Skeat,  using  the  Cambridge  copies  (and  the  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin,  and 
Brit.  Mus.  copies  are  the  same),  reads  :  Like  to  a  paire  0/ Lions,  smeard  with 
prey,  and  therefore  noted  (p.  91)  "  Mr  Dyce  is  wrong  in  statini?  that  the 
quarto  reads  succard y 

•  See  Bacon's  Essays.  Appendix  to  the  Notes,  cd.  W.  A.  Wright,  M.A. 
Golden  Treas.  series,  p.  350,  for  an  interesting  account  of  differences  in  old 
copies  of  the  same  edition. 
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2.  Folio,  1679.  The  second  folio  edition  of  B.  and  F.  Title  : 
"Fifty  Comedies  and  Tragedies  written  by  {Francis  Beaumont 
And  John  Fletcher,}  Gentlemen.  All  in  one  Volume.  Published 
by  the  Authors  Original  Copies,  the  Songs  to  each  Play  being 
added.  Si  ^uid  habent  vert  Vatum  prasagia^  vivam,  [DeviceJ 
London,  Pnnted  by  7.  Macock^  for  John  Martyn^  Henry  Her- 
rinpnan,  Richard  Maniot,  MDCLXXIX." 

From  the  Preface— The  Booksellers  to  the  Reader — we  learn 
that ..."  Besides,  in  this  Edition  you  have  the  addition  of  no 
fewer  than  Seventeen  Plays  more  than  were  in  the  former,  which 
we  have  taken  the  pains  and  care  to  collect,  and  Print  out  of  4to 
in  this  Volume,  which  for  distinction  sake  are  markt  with  a  Star 
in  the  Catalogue  of  them  facing  the  first  Page  of  the  Book."  .  • 
Accordingly  we  find 

47  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.* 
which  shews,  as  a  collation  of  the  texts  clearly  confirms,  that  the 
Folio  text  was  taken  from  the  Quarto  ;  and  the  revised  Quarto, 
the  reading  smeared  tells  us. 

The  numerous  corrections  are  evidently  the  work  of  an  in- 
telligent compositor,  who  has  removed  misprints  and  modernised 
spelling  as  he  went  along.  Traces  of  an  editorial  revision  of  the 
text  are  nowhere  apparent,  though  the  fact  of  a  list  of  dramatis 
persona  being  given  would  indicate  that  some  little  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  reprint.  Hence  for  critical  purposes  the  colla- 
tion 1  have  made  is  of  small  independent  value ;  nevertheless  I 
have  thought  it  deserving  of  a  place  at  the  end  of  the  reprint :  a 
thorough  collation  was  needed,  and  had  not  hitherto  been  sup- 
plied. This  collation,  it  may  be  added,  gives  some  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  progress  which  forty-nve  years  had  caused 
towards  attaining  a  standard  orthography.  The  /  final  [againe^ 
etc.)  is  omitted  ;  -our  [armour^  etc.)  generally  altered  to  -or; 
terminations  in  -les^  -nes^  etc.  {careUs,  dusines,)  have  the  s  doubled 
(more  regard  being  had  to  uniformity  than  to  etymology);  and 
other  similar  modi^cations  appear.  I  do  not  mean  to  afnrm  that 
the  changes  here  indicated  were  introduced  into  all  books  of  the 
j)eriod  ;  that  the  spelling  had  become  fixed  ;  1  only  call  attention 
to  the  noteworthy  fact  that  in  a  reprint  of  a  book  published  in 
1634,  there  were  in  1679  introduced  certain  changes  of  spelling 
which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  observed  consistently  through- 
out. 

3.  ED.  171 1.  B.  and  F.  "in  seven  volumes. — Adorned  with 
cuts. — Revised  and  Corrected  :  with  some  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  Authors. — London  :  Printed  for  Jacob  Tonson,  at 
Shakespear^s  Head  over-against  Catherine-Street  in  the  Strand, 
MDCCXI." 

The  prefatory  "  account "  is  little  more  than  a  combination  of 
Dryden's  note  on  Rymer's  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age^  considered 
and  examined  (1673)  ;  and  the  passages  in  Gerard  Langbaine's 
Account  of  the  English  Dramatick  Poets  (1691),  relating  to  B.  and 
F.  This  Preface  cannot  be  considered  accurate.  For  instance, 
the  writer  (p.  xxvii)  quotes  27  lines  from  Langbaine,  in  which  ex- 
tensive transcript  he  inserts  one  word,  omits  thirty-two,  and  sub- 
stitutes for  the  word  decease  the  word  death.   He  then  gives,  with- 
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out  acknowledgment,  an  alphabetical  list  of  B.  and  F.'s  plays, 
almost  verbally  from  Langbaine's  list :  the  few  additions  to  the 
older  account  being  of  no  value. 

The  reference  to  our  play  is  as  follows  : — "  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men,  a  Tragi-Comedy.  This  Play  was  written  by  Mr  Fletcher^ 
and  Mr  Shakespear,  The  Story  is  taken  from  Chaucer'j  Knight'j 
Tale,  which  Mr  Dryden  has  admirably  put  into  modem  English  ; 
//  is  the  first  Poem  in  his  Fables*'  (vol.  I.  p.  xxxix).  This— which 
is  an  unusually  wide  variation  from  Langbaine's  "  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men, a  Tragi-Comedy.  This  Play  was  written  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  and 
Mr.  ShakespearJ*  (p.  2 1 5) — gives  no  support  to  the  tradition  of  Shak- 
spere's  authorship  beyond  the  inference  that  no  contradiction  of 
tne  tradition  had  been  put  forward.  Langbaine  is  generally  care- 
ful in  his  statements,  and  we  may  consider  that  he  knew  no  reason 
for  doubting  the  title-page  of  the  Quarto,  from  which  he  probably 
derived  his  information.  In  the  Preface,  he  tells  us  that  he  has 
given  the  reader  "a  large  Account  of  the  Title-page  of  each  Play" 
which  he  has  seen.  His  "  large  Account "  of  the  2  N.  K,  has  been 
given  above. 

The  text  of  this  171 1  edition  is  taken  from  the  Folio,  and  is 
quite  worthless  ;  only  one  important  var.  led.  appears,  viz.,  Tylters 
for  Ty tiers,  V.  iii.  83/95.  Strange  to  state,  not  one  of  the  Editors 
have  noticed  the  older  reading !  all  read  tillers, 

4.  ED.  175a  B.  and  F.  ten  vols.  "  Collated  with  all  the  former 
Editions,  and  Corrected.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory. 
By  The  Late  Mr  Theobald,  Mr  Seward  of  Eyam  in  Derbyshire, 
and  Mr  Svmpson  of  Gainsborough.  LONDON,  Printed  for  J.  and 
R.  TONSON,  and  S.  Draper  in  the  Strand  .MDCCL." 

This  is  the  first  so-called  critical  edition,  with  Introductions, 
Notes,  &c.,  but  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  notes  is  rather  to 
be  regretted  than  otherwise  (except  perhaps  as  illustrating  the 
ignorance  of  Elizabethan  hterature  which  prevailed  in  the  last 
century),  for  the  necessity  has  thereby  been  imposed  upon  subse- 
quent editors  of  transcribing,  combating,  and  exposing,  the 
miserable  displays  of  ignorance  and  vanity  which  Mr  Seward  of 
Eyam  in  Derbyshire  has  embodied  in  the  form  of  notes.  Cole- 
ridge asks,  '^  Did  the  name  of  criticism  ever  descend  so  low  as  in 
the  hands  of  those  two  fools  and  knaves,  Seward  and  Sympson  ?  " 
{Table  Talk,  p.  212,  ed.  1852).  And  if  this  be  thought  rather  hard 
on  the  good  easy  men,  the  following  from  Gifford's  preface  to  Ben 
Jonson  (p.  68,  ed.  1853,  Moxon)  shews  that  Coleridge  was  not 
alone  in  thinking  lightly  of  their  editorial  qualities  : — "  Whether 
Whalley  [in  his  edition  of  Jonson]  was  diffident  of  himself,  or  the 
gentlemen  volunteered  their  assistance,  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  but  he  availed  himself  occasionally  of  the  aid  of  Symp- 
son and  Seward,  (the  editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,)  who  led 
him  astray,  and  where  he  would  have  been  simply  wrong,  if  left 
to  himself,  rendered  him  absurd.  In  one  pleasant  way  of  making 
notes,  and  swelling  the  bulk  of  the  book,  they  all  agreed.  None 
of  them  printed  from  the  earliest  editions  ;  they  took  up  the  latest 
which  they  could  find,  and  went  smoothly  on  till  they  were  stopt 
by  some  palpable  error  of  the  press.  This,  as  the  clown  says,  was 
meat  and  drink  to  them;  they  immediately  set  themselves  to  con- 
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jecture  what  the  word  should  be,  and  after  a  little  burst  of  vanity, 
at  which  it  is  impossible  to  forbear  a  smile,  they  turned,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  old  copy,  and  invited  the  public  to  witness  their 
sagacity,  and  partake  in  their  triumph." 

I  have  omitted  all  such  conjectures  of  Seward's  as  I  found 
anticipated  in  the  old  editions,  with  a  few  exceptions  preserved  as 
specimens.  Theobald,  who  died  before  the  edition  had  advanced 
very  far,  has  left  a  few  good  notes ;  Sympson's  are  occasionally 
presentable,  but  as  for  Seward — Seward  "never  deviates  into 
sense."  I  regret  that  my  duty  as  an  Editor  has  necessitated  a  re- 
production of  so  many  of  the  notes  from  the  edition  of  1750 ;  far 
sooner  would  1  leave  them  in  obscure  repose.  Not  that  I  wish  to 
speak  uncharitably  of  any  one  ;  rather,  with  the  gentle  Coleridge, 

1  would  say  : — "  Mr.  Seward  I  Mr.  Seward !  you  may  be,  and  I 
trust  you  are,  an  angel ;  but  you  were  an  ass."  (Shakesp.  Notes 
cmd  Lect.y  p.  286,  ed.  1874*) 

5.  ED.  1778.  B.  and  F.  ten  vols.,  the  notes  by  various  editors, 
viz.  G.  Colman,  J.  N.,  R[ced],  and  others.  This  edition  was  re- 
printed in  181 1,  with  Whalley's  ed.  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  B.  and  F. 
occupying  three  of  the  four  volumes.  While  some  part  of  the 
notes  is  devoted  to  exposing  not  only  the  "  carelessness,"  but  also 
"  the  more  unpardonable  faults  of  faithlessness  and  misrepresent- 
ation," which  characterised  Messrs  Seward  and  Sympson's  edition, 
the  remaining  portion  consists  chiefly  of  quotations  from  those 
commentators,  with  a  few  insignificant  and  generally  worthless 
additions.  The  best  of  the  new  notes  are  perhaps  those  signed  R» 
(Reed) ;  Colman's  share  in  the  work  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
important. 

Although  the  text  is  not  stretched  or  lopped  as  it  had  been 
by  the  metrical  Procrustes  (of  Eyam  in  Derbyshire),  it  is  never- 
theless full  of  inaccuracies,  these  arising  mainly  from  ignorance  of 
Elizabethan  words  and  usages,  and  a  few  also  from  careless  re- 
vision of  the  proof-sheets, — Seward's  errors  being  exposed  in  a 
note,  and  yet  left  standing  in  the  text.  But,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, this  edition  is  still  widely  separated  from  its  predecessor, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  true  critical  edition  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  works.  The  editors,  it  may  be  added,  hold  that 
our  play  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Shakspere  (pref.  ix). 

6.  ED.  1 81 2.  Henry  Weber's,  fourteen  vols.  8vo.  The  text  has 
been  reprinted  by  E.  Moxon  (1839,  ^^S^*  re-issued  Litely  among 
Routledge's  "Old  Dramatists  '),  in  two  vols.,  with  a  preface  by 
George  Darley,  and  a  glossary,  but  without  notes. 

Weber  benefited  by  the  notes  of  Monck  Mason  (1798),  and 
produced  a  comparatively  accurate  text.  My  references  to  B.  and 
F.'s  plays  are,  unless  where  otherwise  stated,  to  Moxon's  ed.,  1851, 

2  vols.  roy.  8vo. 

7.  Knight's  Pictorial  Sh.,  eight  vols.,  8vo.,  1839 — 1841. 
Considering  Knight's  fine  scholarship,  it  is  strange  that  the 

2  A^.  K,  text  in  this  ed.  should  be  almost  worthless ;  yet  such  is 
actually  the  case.  And  the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  Knight  be- 
lieved that  the  non-Fletcherian  portions  were  by  Chapman,  con- 
sequently gave  the  play  a  grudging  admittance  into  his  Shaksi)ere, 
and  only  out  of  deference  to  tradition  and  opinion  on  the  subject. 
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Mr  Hickson  also  attributes  the  careless  manner  in  which  Knight 
printed  the  play  to  his  having  "  prejudged  the  question  "  of  author- 
ship (iV.  Sh.  Tr,  1874,  I.  26*). 

Knight's  text  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  that  of  1778,  with 
a  feW'changes,  not  always  for  the  better,  one  or  two  readings  in 
some  degree  worthy  of  him,  and  many  marks  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence about  the  accuracy  of  the  text. 

Dyce,  following  soon  after  with  his  ed.  of  B.  and  F.,  pointed 
out  many  blunders  of  preceding  editors,  and  Knight  in  the  2nd 
ed.  of  the  "  Pictorial "  adopted  the  majority  of  Dyce's  corrections, 
and  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  based  his  revised  text  exclusively 
upon  Dyce's.  Except  that  Knight's  second  text  might  afford 
some  corroboration  of  Dyce's  authority,  it  possesses  no  intrinsic 
value,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  independent  critical  effort. 
A  few  passages  have  been  excluded  from  the  text  on  the  score  of 
grossness,  but,  as  is  usual  in  "  bowdleriscd  "  editions,  others  just  as 
obnoxious  have  been  retained. 

8.  ED.  Dyce.  B.  and  F.  1843 — 6,  eleven  vols.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  at  any  length  of  this  masterly  work,  which  must 
long  remain  the  standard  edition  of  these  authors.  The  text  and 
notes  are  of  real  importance,  and,  considering  the  great  extent  of 
the  undertaking,  wonderfully  accurate.  In  the  second  edition  of 
his  Shakspere,  Dyce  admitted  the  2  A".  K,  (adopting  the  division 
made  by  Spalding  in  his  Letter^  &c.  1833),  ^^  revised  the 
text  and  notes  carefully.  The  3rd  edition,  1876,  with  Dyce's  latest 
corrections^  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  this  revised  text,  and 
I  have  to  thank  Messrs  Chapman  and  Hall  for  their  kindness  in 
enabling  me  to  use  the  proof-sheets  for  some  time  before  the  actual 
publication  of  the  eighth  vol.  of  Dyce.  This  last  edition,  so  far 
as  the  2  N,  K.  is  concerned,  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
1867,  even  such  a  slip  as  is  made  in  the  Preface  (Dyce's  Sh.  voL 
viii.  p.  117),  where  it  is  stated  that  our  play  is  printed  "in  the 
folios  of  Shakespeare,  1664  and  1685,"  remaining  uncorrected.* 

9.  ED.  H.  Tyrrell.  "Doubtful  Plays,"  in  one  vol.  s,  a. 
I  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  access  to  a  copy  of  this  edition 
until  April,  1876,  when  I  found  that  Mr  Tyrrell  had  occasionally 
anticipated  me  in  my  restorations  of  the  old  readings.  But  I  also 
found  that  he  had  followed  the  Quarto  as  an  absolute  and  in- 
fallible guide  (even  in  punctuation)  in  many  places  where  I  had 
felt  myself  compelled  to  depart  from  its  authority.  All  Mr 
Tyrrell's  most  important  readings  have  been  noted  in  the  critical 
collation  affixed  to  the  revised  text,  but  I  studied  his  edition  too 
late  to  be  able  to  insert  his  readings  among  my  general  notes. 
The  annotations  are  worthless,  being  based  chiefly  upon  Mr 
Seward's  ;  and  the  text  is  occasionally  so  bad  (e.  g.  V.  iv.  10)  that 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  its  special  merits  are  due  rather  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  Quarto  text  than  to  the  editor's  judicious  dis- 
crimination. 

la  ED.    Skeat,  1875.    A  school  edition,  with  Introduction, 

1  Mr  W.  C.  Hazlitt  repeats  this  mistake  in  his  ed.  of  Hazlitt's  Eliz, 
Literature  (Bell  and  Daldpr,  1870,  p.  Z19.  n.)  :  but  Mr  Hazlitt  is.  I  regret  to 
say,  not  conspicuous  for  his  accuracy,  (e.  g.  contrast  the  prefatory  note  with 
the  mistakes  or  inaccurate  quotations  on  pp.  30,  37,  75,  88,  106,  127.  etc.) 
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Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  Index  of  words  explained,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  (Pitt  Press,  Cambridge).  I  can 
recommend  this  (the  first)  edition,  for  its  systematic  and  apparently 
laborious  preparation,  but  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  the  text  and 
some  of  the  critical  notes,  as  they  seem  to  be  :  (a)  not  up  to  date — 
Mr  Skeat  collated  no  edition  later  than  Dyce's  nrst  (1843-6),  and 
conseouently  lost  both  Dyce's  later  corrections  and  the  revisions 
of  Knight's  second  edition  ;  (b)  excessively  expurgated — at  least 
the  moral  purification  of  the  text  has  occasionsuly  engendered 
much  critical  corruption — this  however  is  but  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual opinion,  and  need  not  be  insisted  on ;  {c)  inaccurately 
collated  and  revised,  leading  Mr  Skeat  (i)  to  propose  (p.  119,  L 
112  ;  p.  150,  L  15)  as  conjectural  emendations  two  readings  which 
appear  in  the  old  editions  :  (2)  to  misquote  preceding  texts  in  the 
critical  notes  :  (3)  to  neglect  some  important  old  readings.  These 
^Etults,  however,  are  due  to  hasty  execution  of  the  work,  and  will 
doubtless  be  corrected  in  a  new  edition.  The  general  plan  is 
excellent ;  and  many  illustrative  and  explanatory  notes  are,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  very  suggestive.  The  Introduction,  however, 
is  plainly  the  work  of  a  scholar  new  to  the  subject ;  and  is  de- 
cidedly disappointing.  We  find  in  it  Mr  Skeat's  usual  regularity 
of  arrangement  and  inclusive  plan  of  treatment,  but  we  miss  the 
firmness  of  grasp  and  thoroughness  of  execution  which  render  his 
editions  of  Early  English  texts  so  serviceable.  The  Introduction, — 
treating  of  the  various  questions  of  origin,  authorship,  date, 
evidence,  tests,  opinion,  etc., — appears  to  have  been  written  before 
Mr  Skeat  had  reached  that  stage  of  knowledge  of  his  subject  at 
which  the  work  of  preceding  inquirers,  so  far  as  un-orig^nal,  be- 
comes merged  in  and  replaced  by  the  productions  of  his  own  in- 
dependent and  special  researches.  A  student,  tolerably  familiar 
with  his  materials,  cannot  afford  to  take  his  information  at 
second-hand  :  does  not  do  so,  at  least,  without  sufficient  verifica- 
tion of  his  authorities.  This  indicates  a  capital  defect  in  Mr 
Skeat's  prefatory  remarks, — he  has  in  certainly  two  instances  of 
importance  suffered  loss  by  not  taking  his  materials  at  first-hand. 
In  one  case,  he  misses  all  that  is  01  the  slightest  interest — viz. 
Elizabeth's  criticisms— m  Wood's  accounts  of  Edwarde's  play 
acted  before  the  queen  at  Oxford,  by  quoting*  Knight's  meagre 
excerpt  from  one  of  Wood's  narratives,  in  place  of  hunting  up  the 
originals  (as  given,  for  example,  by  Nicholls,  Progr,  of  Eliz,;  see 
Introduction  to  the  present  edition)  under  date  156(5.  But  Mr 
Skeat  had  a  more  serious  loss  in  not  studying  Mr  Spalding's 
Letter^  etc.,  the  most  important  dissertation  (Mr  Hickson  s  review 
hardly  excepted,)  yet  published  on  the  preliminary  considerations 
about  the  authorship  of  this  play.  Mr  Skeat  contents  himself  (p. 
xv)  with  quoting  (and  not  quite  literally)  three  lines  from  Mr 
Spalding's  Letter  (p.  61),  which  lines  are  to  be  found  (also  quoted 
inexactly)  in  Mr  Hickson's  paper  (p.  29*).  Moreover,  Mr  Skeat 
repeats  the  careless  slip  made  at  p.  26*  of  the  Transactions^ 
where  the  signature  is  wrongly  given.' 

*  Skeat,  Introd.  p.  xv. :  "a  letter  signed  J.  S."  F.,  note  in  A''.  S,  Trans, 
'74,  pt.  I.  p.  26*,  "The  Preface  is  signed  T.  S."  The  Letter  \iz&  no  "  Pre- 
face —it  has  Mr  Spalding's  initials  on  the  last  page  (11 1) : — "  W.  S." 
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The  pity  of  it  is  that  Mr  Skeat's  Introduction  omits  de- 
monstration of  the  many  really  valuable  arguments  put  forward 
by  Spalding  at  the  outset  of  his  consideration — deductions  from 
various  points  of  external  probability,  historical  evidence,  etc. 
Certainly,  opinion  must  play  an  important  part  in  an  examination 
of  the  kind,  but  it  might  rest  on  as  firm  a  basis  of  fact  and  logical 
inference  as  could  possibly  be  got  together,  remembering  that 
conviction 

"  must  be  grounded 
On  knowledge,  not  opinion,  (for  opinion 
Relies  on  probability  and  accident, 
But  knowledge  on  necessity  and  truth)." 

(Ford,  Broken  Hearty  III.  i.) 
I  have  derived  a  good  deal  of  help  from  Mr  Skeat's  book,  and 
I  believe  I  have  in  every  case  acknowledged  my  obligation,  even 
so  far  as  occasionally,  when  we  happened  to  coincide,  giving  my 
note  the  benefit  of  Mr  Skeat's  authority.  I  am  also  indebted  to 
Mr  Skeat  for  many  valuable  communications,  for  which  I  sincerely 
thank  him ;  and,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  he  has  only  his  own 
high  reputation  as  a  scholar  to  thank  for  the-  detailed,  perhaps 
excessively  minute,  criticisms  I  have  ventured  to  make  upon  his 
book. 

The  following  sources  should  also  be  mentioned  as  im- 
portant : — 

a.  Heath's  MS.  notes,  quoted  by  Dyce. 

b.  Monck  Mason's  Comments  on  the  Plays  of  B.  and  F.  1798  : 
containing  some  comparatively  good  notes. 

c,  Sidney  Walker's  Critical  Examination  of  the  Text  0/ Shake' 
speare.  Walker's  notes  are  especially  valuable  for  the  metrical  re- 
arrangements of  particular  passages,  suggested  by  him. 

d,  Dr  C  M.  Ingleby  and  Dr  B.  Nicholson,  two  of  my  fellow- 
editors  for  our  Society,  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  some 
important  critical  and  illustrative  comments  upon  this  play,  all  of 
which  will  be  found  among  the  general  notes  to  the  revised  text 
I  beg  to  return  both  these  gentlemen  my  earnest  thanks  for  their 
assistance.  Dr  Nicholson  is  at  present  preparing  a  complete 
edition  of  the  '*  Doubtful  Plays," — I  do  but  hope  that  the  present 
edition  may,  as  far  as  possible,  serve  to  lighten  his  work  on  one 
such  play. 

Present  edition.  The  plan  of  this  edition  is  Mr  Fumivall's, 
the  execution  my  own.  In  at  least  one  respect,  I  heartily  agree 
with  Mr  Fumivall's  design,  viz.  in  the  retention  (as  far  as  possible) 
of  the  old  forms  of  spelling  in  the  revised  text.  Modernised 
Shakspere  may  be  very  well  for  people  who  won't  read  him  at  all 
if  he  is  "  wrongly  spelt ; "  but  surely  scholars  should  rather  seek 
to  have  his  works,  if  not  possibly  as  they  were  written,  at  least 
certainlv  as  they  were  pronounced.  Who  ever  wades  through 
Dryden  s  Palamon  and  Arcite  in  preference  to  the  old  Knightes 
Tale  ?  Who  has  ever  suggested  that  we  should  discard  old  Homer's 
dialect,  and  robe  that  ancient  person's  poetry  in  modern  Greek  ? 

And  if  modernisation  be  once  granted,  who  will  shew  us  where 
to  draw  the  line  ?  Are  we  to  hew  down  our  author  to  the  most 
sweet  understandings  of  his  readers?  or  may  we  hope  that  by 
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leaving  him  above  them  a  little  they  may  eventually  reach  him, 
and  tluit  without  their  suffering  either  **  sickness  in  will,  or  wrest- 
ling strength  in  reason  ?  " 

But  I  should  have  been  better  satisfied  if  dire  Necessity  (in  this 
instance,  not  Mr  Fumivall,  but  the  common  custom  of  Editors)  had 
spared  me  and  my  readers  the  infliction  of  explanatory  notes.  Let 
us  have  various  readings  to  any  extent,  and  a  carefully  prepared 
text,  but  why  must  the  wretched  student  of  modem  Shakspere  go 
wading  through  a  vast  quagmire  of  critical  opinion  and  con- 
futation, before  he  is  allowed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  pure  Shak- 
spere stream,  as  it  gleams  faintly  and  far  out  over  the  tangled 
mazes  of  this  dismal  editorial  swamp  ? 

The  present  is  only  a  trial-edition,  in  which  some  attempt  is 
made  to  place  the  oldest  texts  before  the  student,  to  bring  the 
chief  editorial  variations  into  a  serviceable  focus,  and  to  supply  a 
concise  summary  of  the  most  important  criticisms  and  explana- 
tions. I  have  done  my  best  to  render  the  criticism  and  explanations 
useful  to  the  general  student,  but  the  first  commentators  on  this  play 
struck  a  note  so  **  compact  of  jars,"  that  even  the  last  two  editors 
have  not  succeeded  in  reducing  this  critical  discord  to  an  uniformly 
harmonious  tone.  To  this  variorum  selection,  in  deference  to  the 
ground-plan  of  this  edition,  further  notes  have  been  added,  which 
the  reader  might  have  had  the  luck  to  have  been  spared,  but  for  cer- 
tain contributions  from  friendly  hands  which  induced  me  to  let  mine 
own  ill-favoured  attempts  go  forth  in  such  respectable  company. 
After  all,  notes  are  but  excrescences,  necessary  evils  ;  and  so  long 
as  folk  accept  the  variorum  theory  of  Shakspere  study,  so  long 
must  they  submit  to  commentaries  that  are  incomparable  Tsave 
to  Dr  Parr's  wig)  in  their  immensity  and  density.  We  have 
**  bowdlerised "  editions  in  plenty  ;  when  will  the  Hercules  come 
who  will  bowdlerise  the  editors  ?  when  the  critic  who,  taking  his 
stand  at  1700,  will  give  us  adequate  collations  of  the  old  texts, 
and  concise  explanations  of  any  real  difficulties  ;  who  though  he 
may  read  the  commentators  for  his  private  delectation,  will  let 
us  hear  nothing  of  them, — preferring  instead  to  disclaim  all 
originality,  and  so  truly  to  become — original?  Till  then  the 
editors  and  not  the  editee  must  hold  first  place  in  the  general 
student's  mind. 

In  addition  to  the  gentlemen  already  mentioned,  I 'beg  to  ac- 
knowledge my  obligations  to  Professors  J.  K.  Ingram,  R.  Atkin- 
son, and  E.  Dowden,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  to  Rev.  A.  S. 
Palmer,  Mr  F.  J.  Fumivall,  and  to  my  fellow-members  of  the 
"  Mermaid  Shakspere  Club,"  for  many  valuable  suggestions  and 
corrections.  The  whole  Society  owes  a  fresh  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr  P.  A.  Daniel  for  his  kindness  in  allowing  his  copy  of  the 
Quarto  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  reprint. 

Harold  Littledale. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 
Editions  collated  marked  *. 

:  ?:  .Ar  vt^d  F.,  ,d  Foi.  .679. 1  i^s.^i±^ 

*  T.  ^r  ed.  171 1.    Tonson's  ed.  7  vols. )  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^' 

*  S.  <7r  ed.  1750.  (Se.  =)  Seward,  (Sy.  =)  Sympson,  (Th,  =) 
Theobald's  ed.  1750. 

Heath.     Heath's  MS.  notes,  quoted  by  Dyce. 

*  C.  or  Edd.  1778.  Colman,  or  the  Editors  {or  ed.,  the  edition) 
of  1778. 

Mason.     Comments  by  Monck  Mason,  1798. 

*  C.  181 1.     Reprint  of  C.  1778. 

*  W.     Weber's  ed.  181 2. 

*  K.'('4i).    Knight's  first  ed.  of  the  "  Pictorial,"  1838-41, 

*  D.  ('46).     Dyce's  first  ed.  B.  and  F.  1843-6. 

*  Ty.     Tyrrell's  Shakspere.     "  Doubtful  Plays,'*  i  vol,  s,  a 
Sid.  Walker.     Critical  Exam,  of  the  text  of  Sh.,  i860. 

*  K.  r'67).     Knight's  "  Pictorial,"  second  ed. 

*  D.  ('67).     Dyce's  Sh.,  second  ed.  1867. 

*  Sk.     Skeat's  ed.  1875. 

*  D.  ('76).     Dyce's  Sh.,  third  ed.  (vol.  viii.)  1876. 
^'  ('67,  76)  shews  that  both  have  the  same  reading. 

K.  shews  that  Knight's  reading  is  the  same  in  all  his  edd. 
D.  shews  that  Dyce's  reading  is  the  same  in  all  his  edd. 

Note.  Where  similar  readings  differ  only  in  immaterial 
points  of  spelling  or  type,  I  have  given  the  spelling  as  in  the 
oldest  of  the  several  editions. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  number  of  the  lines  in  both 
Reprint  and  Revised  text  are  given  when  necessary.  Thus,  V. 
iii.  83/95  ni^iy  be  read  :  Act  V.,  scene  iii.,  line  83  in  Revised  text 
[numbered  metrically],  line  95  in  simple  Reprint  [numbered 
according  to  the  lines  of  type]. 
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PROLOGVE. 

Fioiilh.  IV T  ^'^  PlayeSf  and  Maydenheads,  are  neare  akin, 

1^     MuchfoUou/d  both,  for  loth  much  monygyn. 
If  they  JIand  found,  and  well :  And  a  good  Play 

{JVhofe  modejl  Sceanes  hh{jh  on  his  marriage  day,  4 

Andfhake  to  loofe  his  honour)  is  like  hir 
That  after  holy  Tye,  andfirjl  nights  JHr 
Yetjiill  is  AlodejUe,  andflill  retaines 

More  of  the  maid  to  fight,  than  Husbands  paines  5  8 

jye  pray  our  Play  may  hefo  j  For  I  amfure 
It  has  a  noble  Breeder,  and  a  pure, 
A  learned,  and  a  Poet  never  went 

Alore  famous  yet  twirt  Po  andfilver  Trent  la 

Chaucer  (of  all  admird)  the  Story  gives. 
There  conjlant  to  Eternity  it  lives  j 
If  we  let  fall  the  NoHent^ffe  of  this, 

Jnd  the  fir  ft  found  this  child  heare,  be  a  h\ffe,  16 

How  will  itjhake  the  bones  of  that  good  man. 
And  make  him  cry  from  under  ground,  Ofan 
From  me  the  witles  chaffe  offuch  a  wrighter  (lighter 
That  blajles  my  Bayes,  and  myfam'd  workes  makes  20 

Then  Robin  Hood  ?  This  is  thefeare  we  bring  i 
For  to  fay  Truth,  it  were  an  endive  thing. 
And  too  ambitious  to  afpire  to  him  ; 

IVeake  as  we  are,  and  almnjl  breathl^e  fwim  24 

In  this  deepe  water.     Do  but  you  hold  out 
Your  helping  hands,  and  wefhall  take  about, 
Andfomething  doe  tofave  us :  Youfhall  heare 
Sceanes  though  below  his  Art,  may  yet  appeare  a8 

Worth  two  houres  travelL     To  his  bones  fweetfleepe : 
Content  to  you.     If  this  play  doe  not  keepe, 
A  little  dull  time  from  us,  we  perceave 

Our  Iqffes  fall  fo  thicke,  we  mi{ft  needs  leave,  3a 

FloriQi. 
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[J.  i]  ABus  Primus. 


Enter  Hymen  with  a  Torch  burning:  a  Boy,  in  a  white 
Robe  before  Jlnging,  and  Jlrewing  Flowres :  After  Hymeu, 
a  Nimph,  encompajl  in  her  Treffes,  bearing  a  wh eaten  Gar- 
land.  Then  Thefeus  betweene  two  other  Nimph^  with 
wheaten  Chaplets  on  their  heades.  Then  Hipolita  the  Bride, 
lead  by  Thefeus,  and  another  holding  a  Garland  over  her 
head  {her  Trqffes  likewife  Juuiging.)  After  her  Emilia  hoi' 
ding  up  her  Traine, 

The  Song,  Miifike. 

Ofes  their  Jharpe  fpines  being  gon. 
Not  royal  I  in  tlieirfmels  alone. 
But  in  their  hew. 
A  Maiden  Pinches,  of  odour  faint, 

Daxies  fmel-l^e,  yet  mofl  quaint 
Andfweet  Time  true. 

Prim-rofejirft  borne,  child  of  Ver, 

8  Merry  Spring  times  Herbinger, 

With  her  beh  dimme, 

Oxlips,  in  their  Cradles  growing, 

Mary-golds,  on  death  beds  blowing, 

12  Larkefheeles  trymme. 

B  All 
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All  deere  natures  children  :  Jweeie*  [^'  0 

Lyfore  Bride  and  Bridegroomes  feete  Strew 

Bl^ng  their  fence.  Flowers. 

Not  an  angle  of  the  aire,  i6 

Bird  melodious,  or  hirdfahre. 

Is  alfent  hence. 

The  Crow,  theflaundrous  Cuckoe,  nor 

The  boding  Raven,  nor  Clough  hee  20 

Nor  chattring  Pie, 

May  on  our  Bridehoufe  pearch  orjing. 

Or  with  them  any  difcord  bring 

But  from  it  fly,  H 

Enter  3.  Queenes  in  Blacke,  with  voiles  flaind,  with  impe- 
riall  Crownes,  The  i .  Queene  fals  downe  at  the  foote  of 
Thefeus  j  The  2.  fals  downe  at  the  foote  of  Hypolita.  Tlte 
3.  before  Emilia, 

1.  Qu,  For  pitties  fake  and  true  gentilities^ 
Heare,  and  refpedt  me. 

2.  Qu.  For  your  Mothers  fake. 

And  as  you  wi(h  your  womb  may  thrive  with  faire  ones^  28 

Heare  and  refped  me, 

3.  Qu,  Now  for  the  love  of  him  whom  love  hath  markd 
The  honour  of  your  Bed,  and  for  the  fake 

Of  cleere  virginity,  be  Advocate  32 

For  us,  and  our  diftreifes  /  This  good  deede 
Shall  raze  you  out  o'th  Booke  of  Trefpafles 
Ail  you  are  fet  downe  there. 

Thefeus,  Sad  Lady  rife.  36 

HypoL  Stand  up. 

EmiL  No  knees  to  me. 
What  woman  I  may  deed  that  is  diftreft. 
Does  bind  me  to  her.  40 

Thef  What's  your  requeft  ?     Deliver  you  for  all. 

I.   Qu.  We  are  3.  Queenes,  whofe  Soveraignes  fel  before 
The  wrath  of  cruel  1  Creon  -,  who  endured 

The  Beakes  of  Ravens,  Tallents  of  the  Kights,  44 

And 


k 
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[I.  i]  And  pecks  of  Crowes,  in  the  fowle  feilds  of  Thebs. 

He  will  not  fufier  us  to  burne  their  bones^ 

To  ume  their  afhes,  nor  to  take  th*  oflTence 
48  Of  mortall  loathfomenes  from  the  bled  eye 

Of  holy  Phabus,  but  infe6b  the  windes 

With  flench  of  our  ilaine  Lords.     O  pitty  Duke, 

Thou  purger  of  the  earth,  draw  thy  feard  Sword 
j2  That  does  good  tumes  to*th  world  ;  give  us  the  Bones 

Of  our  dead  Kings,  that  we  may  Chappell  them  ; 

And  of  thy  boundles  goodnes  take  fome  note 

That  for  our  crowned  heades  we  have  no  roofe, 
j6  Save  this  which  is  the  Lyons,  and  the  Beares, 

And  vault  to  every  thing. 
Thef.  Pray  you  kneele  not, 

I  was  tranfported  with  your  Speech,  and  fufFer*d 
60  Your  knees  to  wrong  themfelves ;  I  have  heard  the  fortunes 

Of  your  dead  Lords,  which  gives  me  fuch  lamenting 

As  wakes  my  vengeance,  and  revenge  for'em* 

King  Capaneus,  was  your  Lord  the  day 
64  That  he  (hould  marry  you,  at  fuch  a  feafon, 

As  now  it  is  with  me,  I  met  your  Groome, 

By  Marfis  Altar,  you  were  that  time  faire  j 

Not  lunas  Mantle  fairer  then  your  Trefles, 
68  Nor  in  more  bounty  fpread  her.     Your  wheaten  wreathe 

Was  then  nor  threafhd,  nor  blafled  j  Fortune  at  you 

Dimpled  her  Cheeke  with  fmiles  :  Hercules  our  kinefman 

(Then  weaker  than  your  eies)  laide  by  his  Club, 
72  He  tumbled  downe  upon  his  Nenuau  hide 

And  fwore  his  finews  thawd :  O  greife,  and  time, 

Fearefull  confumers,  you  will  all  devoure. 
I,  Qu,  O  I  hope  fome  God, 
76  Some  God  hath  put  his  mercy  in  your  manhood 

Whereto  heel  infufe  powre,  and  prefTe  you  forth 

Our  undertaker. 

Thef.  O  no  knees,  none  Widdow, 
80  Vnto  the  Helmeted-Belona  ufe  them. 

And  pray  for  me  your  Souldier. 

Troubled  I  am.  tumes  away. 

B  2  2.  Qu. 
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2.  Qu,  Honoured  Hypolita  [I.  i] 
Moil  dreaded  Amazonian,  that  ha*fl  iTaine  84 
The  Sith-tuskd-Bore  j  that  with  thy  Arme  as  ftrong 

As  it  is  white,  waft  neere  to  make  the  male 

To  thy  Sex  captive  j  but  that  this  thy  Lord 

Borne  to  uphold  Creation,  in  that  honour  88 

Firft  nature  ftilde  it  in,  fhrunke  thee  into 

The  bownd  thou  waft  ore-flowing  ;  at  once  fubduing 

Thy  force,  and  thy  affedion :  Soldirefle 

That  equally  canft  poize  fternenes  with  pitty,  pa 

Whom  now  I  know  haft  much  more  power  on  him 

Then  ever  he  had  on  thee,  who  ow'ft  his  ftrength^ 

And  his.  Love  too :  who  is  a  Servant  for 

The  Tenour  of  the  Speech.     Deere  Glafte  of  Ladies  96 

Bid  him  that  we  whom  flaming  war  doth  fcortch, 

Vnder  the  ftiaddow  of  his  Sword,  may  coole  us  : 

Require  him  he  advance  it  ore  our  heades; 

Speak*t  in  a  womans  key  :  like  fuch  a  woman  100 

As  any  of  us  three ;  weepe  ere  you  faile ;  lend  us  a  knee  \ 

But  touch  the  ground  for  us  no  longer  time 

Then  a  Doves  motion,  when  the  head's  pluckt  off: 

Tell  him  if  he  i'th  blood  cizd  field,  lay  fwolne  104 

Showing  the  Sun  his  Teeth  5  grinning  at  the  Moone 

What  you  would  doe. 

Hip.  Poore  Lady,  fay  no  more  : 
I  had  as  leife  trace  this  good  adion  with  you  108 

As  that  whereto  I  am  going,  and  never  yet 
Went  1  fo  willing,  way.     My  Lord  is  taken 
Hart  deepe  with  your  diftrefle  :  Let  him  confider  .• 
lie  fpeake  anon.  112 

3.  Qu.  O  my  petition  was  kneele  to  Emilia. 
Set  downe  in  yce,  which  by  hot  greefe  uncandied 

Melts  into  drops,  fo  forrow  wanting  forme 

Is  preft  with  deeper  matter.  1 16 

Emilia,  Pr^y  ftand  up. 
Your  greefe  is  written  in  your  cheeke. 

3.  Qu,  O  woe. 
You  cannot  reade  it  there  j  there  through  my  teares,    '  120 

Like 
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[I.  i]  Like  wrinckled  peobles  in  a  glaflfe  ftreame 
You  may  behold  *em  (Lady,  Lady,  alacke) 
He  that  will  all  the  Treafure  know  o'th  earth 

1^4  Mufl  know  the  Center  too  j  he  that  will  fifh 
For  my  leaH  minnow,  let  him  lead  his  line 
To  catch  one  at  my  heart.     O  pardon  me. 
Extremity  that  iharpens  fundry  wits 

128  Makes  me  a  Foole. 

Emili,  Pray  you  fay  nothing,  pray  you. 
Who  cannot  feele,  nor  fee  the  raine  being  in*t, 
Knowes  neither  wet,  nor  dry,  if  that  you  were 

132  The  ground-peece  of  fome  Painter,  I  would  buy  you 
Tinftruft  me  gainft  a  Capitall  greefe  indeed 
Such  heart  peirc'd  demonflration  ^  but  alas 
Being  a  naturall  Sifter  of  our  Sex  ^ 

136  Your  forrow  beates  fo  ardently  upon  me. 
That  it  (hall  make  a  counter  refled  gainft 
My  Brothers  heart,  and  warme  it  to  fome  pitty 
Though  it  were  made  of  ftone :  pray  have  good  comfort. 

140      T/ief.  Forward  to'th  Temple,  leave  not  out  a  lot 
O'th  facred  Ceremony. 

I.   Qu.  O  This  Celebration 
Will  long  laft,  and  be  more  coftly  then, 

■ 

144  Your  Suppliants  war  :  Remember  that  your  Fame 

Knowles  in  the  eare,  o'th  world :  what  you  doe  quickly. 

Is  not  done  raftily  -,  your  firft  thought  is  more. 

Then  others  laboured  meditance  :  your  premeditating 
148  More  then  their  adions ;  But  oh  love,  your  anions 

Soone  as  they  mooves  as  Afprayes  doe  the  fi(h. 

Subdue  before  they  touch,  thinke,  deere  Duke  thinke 

What  beds  our  ftaine  Kings  have. 
I  j2      a.  Qu.  What  greifes  our  beds 

That  our  deere  Lords  have  none. 
3,  Qu.  None  fit  for  th  dead : 

Thofe  that  with  Cordes,  Knives,  drams  precipitance, 
I  j6  Weary  of  this  worlds  light,  have  to  themfelves 

Beene  deathes  moft  horrid  Agents,  humaine  grace 

Affords  them  duft  and  fhaddow. 
I*  Qu.  But  our  Lords 

B  3  Lie 
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Ly  bliftring  fore  the  vifitating  Sunne^  .  [I.  i] 

And  were  good  Kings^  when  living. 

The/,  It  is  true,  and  I  will  give  you  comfort. 
To  give  your  dead  Lords  graves  .- 
The  which  to  doe,  mud  make  fome  worke  with  Creou ;  i(5^ 

1.  Qu.  And  that  worke  prefents  it  felfe  to*th  doing : 
Now  twill  take  forrae,  the  heates  are  gone  to  morrow. 
Then,  booteles  toyle  mud  recompence  it  felfe. 

With  it's  owne  fweat  j  Now  he's  fecure,  i68 

Not  dreames,  we  fland  before  your  puiiUmce 
Wrinching  our  holy  begging  in  our  eyes 
To  make  petition  cleere. 

2.  Qu.  Now  you  may  take  him,  i^a 
Drunke  with  his  \i6tory, 

5^  Qu.  And  his  Army  fidl 
Of  Bread,  and  floth. 

The/.  Artefuis  that  heft  knoweft  176 

How  to  draw  out  fit  to  this  enterprife. 
The  prim'fl  for  this  proceeding,  and  the  number 
To  carry  fuch  a  bufinefle,  forth  and  1  evy 

Our  worthieft  Inflruments,  whilft  we  defpatch  180 

This  grand  a6t  of  our  life,  this  daring  deede 
Of  Fate  in  wedlocke. 

1.  Qu.  Dowagers,  take  hands 

Let  us  be  Widdowes  to  our  woes,  delay  184 

Commends  us  to  a  famifhing  hope. 
AIL  Farewell. 

2.  Qu.  We  come  unfeafonably :  But  when  could  greefe 

Cull  forth  as  unpanged  judgement  can,  fit'ft  time  188 

For  heft  folicitation. 

Thef.  Why  good  Ladies, 
This  is  a  fervice,  whereto  I  am  going. 

Greater  then  any  was  ;  it  more  imports  me  19* 

Then  all  the  a6tions  that  I  have  foregone. 
Or  futurely  can  cope. 

I.  Qiu,  The  more  proclaiming 
Our  fuit  (hall  be  negleded,  when  her  Armes  196 

Able  to  locke  love  from  a  Synod,  (hall 

By 
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[I.  i]  By  >varranting  Moone-light  corilet  thee,  oh  when 

Her  twyning  Cherries  (hall  their  fweetnes  fall 
200  Vpon  thy  taftefull  hps,  what  wilt  thou  thiuke 

Of  rotten  Kings  or  blubberd  Queenes,  what  care 

For  what  thou  feel  ft  not  ?  what  thou  feelft  being  able 

To  make  Mars  fpurne  his  Drom.     O  if  thou  couch 
204  But  one  night  with  her,  every  howre  in't  will 

Take  hoftage  of  thee  for  a  hundred,  and 

Thou  (halt  remember  nothing  more,  then  what 

That  Banket  bids  thee  too. 
208      Hip.  Though  much  unlike 

You  (hould  be  fo  tranfported,  as  much  forry 

I  fhould  be  fuch  a  Suitour  -,  yet  I  thinke 

Did  I  not  by  th'abftayning  of  my  joy 
ai2  Which  breeds  a  deeper  longing,  cure  their  furfeit 

That  craves  a  prefent  medcine,  I  fhould  plucke 

All  Ladies  fcandall  on  me.     Therefore  Sir 

As  I  Ihall  here  make  tryall  of  my  prayres, 
*i^  Either  prefuming  them  to  have  fome  force. 

Or  fentencing  for  ay  their  vigour  dombe. 

Prorogue  this  buiines,  we  are  going  about,  and  hang 

Your  Sheild  afore  your  Heart,  about  that  necke 
220  Which  is  my  fke,  and  which  I  freely  lend 

To  doe  thefe  poore  Queenes  fervice. 
All  Queens.  Oh  helpe  now 

Our  Caufe  cries  for  your  knee. 
*H      Emil.  If  you  grant  not 

My  Sifter  her  petition  in  that  force. 

With  that  Celerity,  and  nature  which 

Shee  makes  it  in :  from  henceforth  ile  not  dare 
228  To  aske  you  any  thing,  nor  be  fo  hardy 

Ever  to  take  a  Husband. 
The/.  Pray  ftand  up. 

I  am  entreating  of  my  felfe  to  doe 
as*  That  which  you  k  neele  to  have  me ;  Pyrithous 

Leade  on  the  Bride  ;  get  you  and  pray  the  Gods 

For  fuccefle,  and  retume ;  omit  not  any  thing 

In  the  pretended  Celebration :  Queenes 

Follow 
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Follow  your  Soldier  (as  before)  hence  you  [I-  *] 

And  at  the  banckes  of  Anly  meete  as  with 

The  forces  you  can  raife,  where  we  (hall  tiude 

The  moytie  of  a  number,  for  a  bufines. 

More  bigger  look*t ;  iince  that  our  Theame  is  hafle  240 

I  ilarap  this  kifle  upon  thy  currant  lippe, 

Sweete  keepe  it  as  my  Token  5  Set  you  forward 

For  I  will  fee  you  gone.  Exeunt  towards  the  Temple. 

Farewell  my  beauteous  Sifter  :  Pyrithous  244 

Keepe  the  feaft  full,  bate  not  an  howre  on't. 

Pirithous,  Sir 
He  follow  you  at  heeles  j  The  Feafts  folempnity 
Shall  want  till  your  returne.  248 

Thef,  Cofen  I  charge  you 
Boudge  not  from  Athens ;  We  fhall  be  returning 
Ere  you  can  end  this  Feaft ;  of  which  I  pray  you 
Make  no  abatement ;  once  more  farewell  all.  252 

1.  Qu.  Thus  do*  ft  thou  ft  ill  make  good  the  tongue   o*th 

2.  Qu.  And  earnft  a  Deity  equal  with  Mars,  (world. 

3.  Qu,  If  not  above  him,  for 

Thou  being  but  mortall  makeft  afFe^ions  bend  2j6 

To  Godlike  honours ;  they  themfelves  fome  fay 
Grone  tinder  fuch  a  Maftry. 

Thef.  As  we  are  men 
Thus  ftiould  we  doe,  being  fenfually  fubdude  260 

We  loofe  our  humane  tytle  ;  good  cheere  Ladies.  Flori/h. 

Now  turne  we  towards  your  Comforts.  Exeunt. 

Scaena  2.     Enter  Palamon,  and  Jrc'ite.  [I.  2] 

Arcite.     Deere  Palamon,  deerer  in  love  then  Blood 
And  our  prime  Cofen,  yet  unhardned  in 
The  Crimes  of  nature  j  Let  us  leave  the  Citty 
Thebs,  and  the  temptings  in't,  before  we  further  .  4 

Sully  our  glofle  of  youth. 
And  here  to  keepe  in  abftinence  we  fliame 
As  in  Incontinence ;  for  not  to  fwim 

I'th  aide  o'th  Current,  were  almoft  to  iincke,  8 

At 
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[I.  2]  At  lead  to  fruftrate  ftriving,  and  to  follow 

The  common  Streame,  twold  bring  us  to  an  Edy 

Where  we  (hould  turne  or  drowne  3  if  labour  through, 
12  Our  gaine  but  life,  and  weakenes. 
Pal.  Your  advice   . 

Is  cride  up  with  example  :  what  ftrange  ruins 

Since  firft  we  went  to  Schoole,  may  we  perceive 
16  Walking  in  Thebs  ?     Skars,  and  bare  w^edes 

The  gaine  o*th  Martialift,  who  did  propound 

To  his  bold  ends,  honour,  and  golden  Ingots, 

Which  though  he  won,  he  had  not,  and  now  flurted 
20  By  peace  for  whom  he  fought,  who  then  (hall  offer 

To  Marfis  fo  fcornd  Altar  ?  I  doe  bleede 

When  fuch  I  meete,  and  wiih  great  luno  would 

Refume  her  ancient  fit  of  lelouzie 
24  To  get  the  Soldier  worke,  that  peace  might  purge 

For  her  repletion,  and  retaine  anew 

Her  charitable  heart  now  hard,  and  hariher 

Then  ftrife,  or  war  could  be. 
28      Arcite,  Are  you  not  out  ? 

Meete  you  no  mine,  but  the  Soldier  in 

The  Cranckes,  and  turnes  of  Thebs  ?  you  did  begin 

As  if  you  met  decaies  of  many  kindes : 
32  Perceive  you  none,  that  doe  arowfe  your  pitty 

But  th*un-confiderd  Soldier  ? 
Pa],  Yes,  I  pitty 

Decaies  where  ere  I  finde  them,  but  fuch  mod 
^6  That  fweating  in  an  honourable  Toyle 

Are  paide  with  yce  to  coole  'em. 
Arcite,  Tis  not  this 

I  did  begin  to  fpeake  of:  This  is  vertue 
40  Of  no  refpe6t  in  Thebs,  I  fpake  of  Thebs 

How  dangerous  if  we  will  keepe  our  Honours, 

It  is  for  our  refyding,  where  every  evill 

Hath  a  good  cuUor ;  where  eve'ry  feeming  good's 
44  A  certaine  evill,  where  not  to  be  ev'n  lumpe 

As  they  are,  here  were  to  be  ftrangers,  and 

Such  things  to  be  meere  Monflers. 

C  Pal. 
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Pal.  Tis  in  our  power,  [^«  ^] 

(Vnlefle  we  feare  that  Apes  can  Tutor's)  to  48 

Be  M afters  of  our  manners :  what  ueede  I 
Affedt  anothers  gate,  which  is  not  catching 
Where  there  is  faith,  or  to  be  fond  upon. 

Anothers  way  of  fpeech,  when  by  mine  owne  5* 

I  may  be  reafonably  conceiv'd ;  fav'd  too. 
Speaking  it  truly ;  why  am  I  bound 
By  any  generous  bond  to  follow  him 

FoUowes  his  Taylor,  haply  fo  long  untill  56 

The  foUow'd,  make  purfuit  ?  or  let  me  know. 
Why  mine  owne  Barber  is  unbleft,  with  him 
My  poore  Chinne  too,  for  tis  not  Cizard  iuft 
To  fuch  a  Favorites  glafTe ;  What  Cannon  is  there  60 

That  does  command  my  Rapier  from  my  hip 
To  dangle* t  in  my  hand,  or  to  go  tip  toe 
Before  the  ftreete  be  foule  ?  Either  I  am 

The  fore-horfe  in  the  Teame,  or  I  am  none  64 

That  draw  i'th  fequent  trace :  thefe  poore  Height  fores, 
Neede  not  a  plantin ;  That  which  rips  my  bofome 
Almoft  to'th  heart's, 

Arcite,  Our  Vncle  Creon,  68 

Pal,  He, 
A  mod  unbounded  Tyrant,  whole  fuccefles 
-  Makes  heaven  unfeard,  and  villany  alTured 
Beyond  its  power  :there*s  nothing,  almoft  puts  72 

Faith  in  a  feavour,  and  deifies  alone 
Voluble  chance,  who  onely  attributes 
The  faculties  of  other  Indruments 

To  his  owne  Nerves  and  a6t ;  Commands  men  fervice,  j6 

And  what  they  winne  in*t,  boot  and  glory  on 
That  feares  not  to  do  harm  -,  good,  dares  not ;  Let 
The  blood  of  mine  that's  (ibbe  to  him,  be  fuckt 
From  me  with  Leeches,  Let  them  breake  and  fall  80 

Off  me  with  that  corruption. 

Arc.  Cleere  fpirited  Cozen 
Lets  leave  his  Court,  that  we  may  nothing  (hare. 
Of  his  lowd  infamy  :  for  our  milke,  84 

WiU 
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[I.  %\  Will  reliih  of  the  pafhire,  and  we  mud 
Be  vile,  or  difobedient,  not  his  kinelhien 
In  blood,  unlefle  in  quality. 
88      P^'  Nothing  truer : 

I  thinke  the  Ecchoes  of  his  ihames  have  dea*fl 
The  eares  of  heav*nly  luftice  ;  widdows  cryes 
Defcend  againe  into  their  throates,  and  have  not :  Enter  Va- 
93  Due  audience  of  the  Gods :  Falerius  {lerius. 

Vol,  The  King  cals  for  you ;  yet  be  leaden  footed 
Till  his  g^reat  rage  be  oiT  him.     Phebus  when 
He  broke  his  whipftocke  and  exclaimd  againft 
5^  The  Horfes  of  the  Sun,  but  whifperd  too 
The  lowdenefle  of  his  Fury. 

Pal.  Small  windes  (hake  him^ 
But  whats  the  matter  ? 
too      Fed,  Thefeus  (who  where  he  threates  iippals,)  hath  fent 
Deadly  defyance  to  him,  and  pronounces 
Ruine  to  Thebs,  who  is  at  hand  to  feale 
The  promife  of  his  wrath. 
104      ^"Tc.  Let  him  approach  ; 

But  that  we  feare  the  Gods  in  him,  he  brings  not 
A  jot  of  terrour  to  us  ,•  Yet  what  man 
Thirds  his  owne  worth  (the  cafe  is  each  of  ours) 
108  When  that  his  adions  dregd,  with  minde  aflurd 
Tis  bad  he  goes  about. 

P<d,  Leave  that  unreafond. 
Our  fervices  ftand  now  for  Thebs,  not  Crem, 
111  Yet  to  be  neutrall  to  him,  were  diOionour; 
Rebellious  to  oppofe :  therefore  we  muft 
With  him  ftand  to  the  mercy  of  our  Fate, 
Who  hath  bounded  our  laft  minute. 
116      Arc,  So  we  muft ; 

Ift  fed  this  warres  a  fbote  ?  or  it  ftiall  be 
On  faile  of  fome  condition. 
VaL  Tis  in  motion 
120  The  intelligence  of  ftate  came  in  the  inftant 
With  the  defier. 

C  a  Pal. 
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Pal,  Lets  to  the  king,  who,  were  he 
A  quarter  carrier  of  that  honour,  which 
His  Enemy  come  in,  the  blood  we  venture 
Should  be  as  for  our  health,  which  were  not  fpent. 
Rather  laide  out  for  purchafe :  but  alas 
Our  hands  advanc*d  before  our  hearts,  what  will 
The  fall  o*th  (h-oke  doe  damage  ? 

Arci.  Let  th'event. 
That  never  erring  Arbitratour,  tell  us 
When  we  know  all  our  felves,  and  let  us  follow 
The  becking  of  our  chance. 


[I.  a] 


124 


128 


Exeunt.  132 


Scaena  3.     Enter  Pirithous,  Hipolita,  Emilia. 

Pir,  No  further. 

Hip,  Sir  farewell )  repeat  my  wiihes 
To  our  great  Lord,  of  whofe  fucces  I  dare  not 
Make  any  timerous  queilion,  yet  I  wiih  him 
Exces,  and  overflow  of  power,  aud't  might  be 
To  dure  ill-dealing  fortune  -,  fpeede  to  him. 
Store  never  hurtes  good  Gouernours. 

Pir.  Though  I  know 
His  Ocean  needes  not  my  poore  drops,  yet  they 
Mud  yeild  their  tribute  there  .•  My  precious  Maide, 
Thofe  bed  afFedions,  that  the  heavens  infufe 
In  their  beft  temperd  peices,  keepe  enthroand 
In  your  deare  heart. 

Emil,  Thanckes  Sir  j  Remember  me 
To  our  all  royall  Brother,  for  whofe  fpeede 
The  great  Bellona  ile  follicite;  and 
Since  in  our  terrene  State  petitions  are  not 
Without  giftes  underftood  :  Ile  offer  to  her 
What  I  fhall  be  advifed  ihe  likes ;  our  hearts 
Are  in  his  Army,  in  his  Tent. 

Hip.  In*s  bofome  : 
We  have  bin  Soldiers,  and  wee  cannot  weepe 
When  our  Friends  don  their  helmes,  or  put  to  fea. 
Or  tell  of  Babes  broachd  on  the  Launce,  or  women 
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[I.  3]  That  have  fod  their  Infants  in  (and  after  eate  them) 

The  brine,  they  wept  at  killing  *em ;  Then  if 

You  ftay  to  fee  of  us  fuch  Spincflers,  we 
28  Should  hold  you  here  for  e  ver. 
Ptr,  Peace  be  to  you 

As  I  purfue  this  war,  which  fliall  be  then 

Beyond  further  requiring.  Exit  Pir, 

32      EmU.  How  his  longing 

Followes  his  Friend ;  (ince  his  depart,  his  fportes 

Though  craving  ferioufnes,  and  skilll,  pafl  (lightly 

His  careles  execution,  where  nor  gaine 
^6  Made  him  regard,  or  lolle  confider,  but 

Playing  ore  buiines  in  his  hand,  another 

Dire6ting  in  his  head,  his  minde,  nurfe  equal! 

To  thefe  fo  diffring  Twyns  j  have  you  obferv'd  him, 
40  Since  our  great  Lord  departed  ? 
Hip,  With  much  labour  : 

And  I  did  love  him  fort,  they  two  have  Cabind 

In  many  as  dangerous,  as  poore  a  Corner, 
44  Perill  and  want  contending,  they  have  skift 

Torrents  whofe  roring  tyranny  and  power 

rth  lead  of  thefe  was  dreadfull,  and  they  have 

Fought  out  together,  where  Deaths-fejfe  was  lodgd, 
48  Yet  fate  hath  brought  them  off :  Their  knot  of  lov 

Tide,  weau*d,  intangled,  with  (b  true,  fo  long. 

And  with  a  finger  of  fo  deepe  a  cunning 

May  be  outworne,  never  undone.  I  thinke 
52  Thefeus  cannot  be  umpire  to  himfelfe 

Cleaving  his  confcience  into  twaine,  and  doing 

Each  fide  like  lufiice,  which  he  loves  bed. 
Emil.  Doubtlefie 
^6  There  is  a  befl,  and  reafon  has  no  manners 

To  fay  it  is  not  you :  I  was  acquainted 

Once  with  a  time,  when  I  enjoyd  a  Play-fellow ; 

You  were  at  wars,  when  (he  the  grave  enrichd, 
60  Who  made  too  proud  the  Bed,  tooke  leave  o*th  Moone 

(which  then  lookt  pale  at  parting)  when  our  count 

Was  each  a  eleven. 

C  3  Hip. 
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2,  Hearfes  rea- 
dy with  Pala- 
mon :  and  Arci- 
te :  the  3. 
Queenes. 
Theseus ;  and 
his  Lordes 
ready. 


Hip.  Twas  Flauia. 
EmiL  Yes 
You  talke  of  Pirithous  and  Thefeus  love ; 
Theirs  has  more  ground,  is  more  maturely  feafand. 
More  buckled  with  (Irong  ludgeraent.  and  their  needet 
The  one  of  th* other  may  be  faid  to  water 
Their  intertangled  rootes  of  love,  but  I 
And  (bee  (I  figh  and  fpoke  oO  were  thingg  innocent, 
Lou'd  for  we  did,  and  like  the  Elements 
That  know  not  what,  nor  why,  yet  doe  eSeA 
Rare  ifTues  by  their  operance ;  our  foules 
Did  fo  to  one  another ;  what  (he  lik'd. 
Was  then  of  me  approov*d,  what  not  condemd 
No  more  arraignement,  the  flowre  that  I  would  plncke 
And  put  betweene  my  breafh,  oh  (then  but  beginning 
To  fwell  about  the  bloflbme)  fhe  would  long 
Till  ihee  had  fuch  another,  and  commit  it 
To  the  like  innocent  Cradle,  where  Phenix  like 
They  dide  in  perfume ;  on  my  head  no  toy 
But  was  her  patteme,  her  afFe6tions  (pretty 
Though  happely,  her  careles,  were,  I  followed 
For  my  mod  ferious  decking,  had  mine  eare 
Stolne  fome  new  aire,  or  at  adventure  humd  on 
From  mificall  Coynadge ;  why  it  was  a  note 
Whereon  her  fpirits  would  fojourne  (rather  dwell  on) 
And  ling  it  in  her  flurabers  j  This  rehearfall 
(Which  fury-innocent  wots  well)  comes  in 
Like  old  importments  baflard,  has  this  end. 
That  the  true  love  tweene  Mayde,  and  mayde,  may  be 
More  then  in  fex  individuall. 

Hip,  Y'are  ont  of  breath 
And  this  high  fpeeded-pace,  is  but  to  fay 
That  you  fhall  never  (like  the  Maide  Flavina) 
Love  any  that*s  calld  Man. 

EmiL  I  am  fure  I  (hall  not. 

Hip.  Now  alacke  weake  Sifter, 
I  muft  no  more  beleeve  thee  in  this  point 
(Though,  in't  I  know  thou  doft  beleeve  thy  felfe,) 
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[I,  3]  Then  I  will  truft  a  fickely  appetite. 

That  loathes  even  as  it  longs  -,  but  fare  my  Sifter 
If  I  were  ripe  for  your  perfwafion,  you 
104  Have  faide  enough  to  (hake  me  from  the  Arme 
Of  the  all  noble  Thefeus,  for  whofe  fortunes, 
I  will  now  in,  and  kneele  with  great  aiTurance, 
That  we,  more  then  his  Pirothous,  poffelfe 
108  The  high  throne  in  his  heart. 

EmiL  I  am  not  againft  your  faith. 
Yet  I  continew  mine.  Exeunt. 

Comets. 
[I.  4]  Scaena  4.   A  BattaHe  Jlrooke  withim :  Then  a  Retrcut :  Flori/h. 
Then   Enter   Thefeus    {viBor)    the    three     Queenes    meete 
him,  and  fall  on  their  faces  before  him, 

1.  Qu,  To  thee  no  ftarre  be  darke. 

2.  Qtt.  Both  heaven  and  earth 
Friend  thee  for  ever. 

4      3.  (^u.  All  the  good  that  may 
Be  wifhd  upon  thy  head,  I  cry  Amen  too*t.  (vena 

Thef  Th'imparciall   Grods,   who   from   the   mounted   hea- 
View  us  their  mortall  Heard,  behold  who  erre, 
8  And  in  their  time  chaftice  :  goe  and  finde  out 
The  bones  of  your  dead  Lords,  and  honour  them 
With  treble  Ceremonie,  rather  then  a  gap 
Should  be  in  their  deere  rights,  we  would  fuppl'it. 
12  But  thofe  we  will  depute,  which  (hall  inveft 
You  in  your  dignities,  and  even  each  thing 
Our  haft  does  leave  imperfe^  ;  So  adiew 
And  heavens  good  eyes  looke  on  you,  what  are  thofe  ? 

Exeunt  Queenes, 
16      Herald.  Men  of  great  quality,  as  may  be  judgd 
By  their  appointment ;  Some  of  Thebs  have  told's 
They  are  Sifters  children,  Nephewes  to  the  King. 
Thef  By'th  Helme  of  Mars,  I  faw  them  in  the  war, 
20  Like  to  a  paire  of  Lions,  fuccard  with  prey. 
Make  lanes  in  troopes  agaft.     I  ftxt  my  note 
Conftantly  on  them  3  for  they  were  a  marke 

Worth 
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Worth  a  god's  view  :  what  prifoner  was't  that  told  me  [I.  4] 

When  I  enquired  their  names  ?  24 

Herald,  We  leave,  they  V  called 
Ardte  and  Palamon^ 

The/,  Tis  right,  thofe,  thofe 
They  are  not  dead  ?  28 

tier.  Nor  in  a  (late  of  life,  had  they  bin  taken 
3.  Hearfes  rea-      When  their  laft  hurts  were  given,  twas  poflible 
^'  They  might  have  bin  recovered  j  Yet  they  breathe 

And  haue  the  name  of  men.  32 

The/.  Then  like  men  ufe  *em 
The  very  lees  of  fuch  (millions  of  rates) 
Exceede  the  wine  of  others  :  all  our  Surgions 
Convent  in  their  behoofe,  our  richeft  balmes  36 

Rather  then  niggard  waft,  their  lives  concerne  us. 
Much  more  then  Thebs  is  worth,  rather  then  have  *em 
Freed  of  this  plight,  and  in  their  morning  flate 
(Sound  and  at  liberty)  I  would  *em  dead,  40 

But  forty  thoufand  fold,  we  had  rather  have  *em 
Prifoners  to  us,  then  death  5  Beare  *em  fpeedily 
From  our  kinde  aire,  to  them  unkinde,  and  minider 
What  man  to  man  may  doe  for  our  fake  more,  44 

Since  I  have  knowne  frights,  fury,  friends,  beheaHes, 
Loves,  provocations,  zeale,  a  miftris  Taske, 
Defire  of  liberty,  a  feavour,  madnes. 

Hath  fet  a  marke  which  nature  could  not  reach  too  48 

Without  fome  impofition,  ficknes  in  will 
Or  wraftling  (Irength  in  reafon,  for  our  Love 
And  great  Appollos  mercy,  all  our  beft. 

Their  beft  skill  tender.     Leade  into  the  Citty,  t2 

Where  having  bound  things  featterd,  we  will  poft  Flor\/h, 

To  Athens  for  our  Army.  Exeunt, 

Muficke. 
Seaena  j.     EnteT  the  Queenes  with  the  Hearfes  of  their         [I.  5] 
Kuightes,  in  a  Funerall  Solempnity,  &*€, 

Vrnes,  aiid  odours,  bring  away, 
FdpourSfJighes,  darken  the  day  5 

Our 
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[I.  ^]         Out  dole  more  deadly  lookes  than  dying 
4        Ba/mes,  and  Gummes,  and  heavy  cheer es. 
Sacred  vials  JilVd  with  teares. 
And  clamors  through  the  wild  ayre  flying. 

Come  all  fad,  andfolempne  Showes, 
8        That  are  quick-eyd  pleafures  foes  ^ 

JFe  convent  nought  elfe  but  woes.  We  convent,  A^c. 

3.  (^u.  This  funeral  path,  brings  to  your  houfholds  grave: 
loy  ceaze  on  you  againe  :  peace  fleepe  with  him. 
12      2.  Qu,  And  this  to  yours. 

I.  Qm.  Yours  this  way  .•  Heavens  lend 
A  thoufand  difTering  waies,  to  one  fure  end. 

3.  Qu,  This  world's  a  Citty  full  of  ftraying  Streetes, 
16  And  Death's  the  market  place^  where  each  one  meetes. 

Exeunt  fever  ally , 


II.  1]  A  Bus  Secundus, 


Scaena  i.     Enter  Jailor,  and  Wooer, 

Tailor,  I  may  depart  with  little,  while  I  live,  fome  thing  I 

May  cafl  to  you,  not  much  :  Alas  the  Prifon  I 

Keepe,  though  it  be  for  great  ones,  yet  they  feldome 

4  Come  5  Before  one  Salmon,  you  (hall  take  a  number 

Of  Minnowes :  I  am  given  out  to  be  better  lyn'd 

Then  it  can  appeare,  to  me  report  is  a  true 

Speaker ;  I  would  I  were  really,  that  I  am 

8  Deliverd  to  be  :  Marry,  what  I  have  (be  it  what 

it  will)  I  will  alfure  upon  my  daughter  at 

The  day  of  my  death. 

Wooer.  Sir  I  demaund  no  more  then  your  owne  offer, 

12  And  I  will  eflate  your  Daughter  in  what  I 

Have  proraifed, 

D  Jailor, 

a — Qi.  2 
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Jailor,  Wei,  we  will  talke  more  of  this,  when  the  folemnity  [II.  i] 
Is  pad  i  But  have  you  a  full  promife  of  her  ? 

Enter  Daughter, 
When  that  fhall  be  feene,  I  tender  my  confent.  16 

IVooer.  I  have  Sir  j  here  fhee  comes. 

Jailor,  Your  Friend  and  I  have  chanced  to  name 
You  here,  upon  the  old  bufines ;  But  no  more  of  that 
Now,  fo  foone  as  the  Court  hurry  is  over,  we  will  20 

Have  an  end  of  it  :  I'th  meane  time  looke  tenderly 
To  the  two  Prifoners.     I  can  tell  you  they  are  princes. 

Daug.  Thefe  (Irewings  are  for  their  Chamber  j  tis  pitty  they 
Are  in  prifon,  and  twer  pitty  they  fliould  be  out :  I  24 

Doe  thinke  they  have  patience  to  make  any  adverfity 
Afham'd  -,  the  prifon  it  felfe  is  proud  of  'em  -,  and 
They  have  all  the  world  in  their  Chamber. 

Jailor,  They  are  fam'd  to  be  a  paire  of  abfolute  men.  ^8 

Daugh,  By  my  troth,  I  think  Fame  but  flammers  *em,  they 
Stand  a  greife  above  the  reach  of  report.  (doers. 

JaL  I  heard  them  reported  in  the  Battaile,  to  be  the  only 

Daugh,  Nay  moft  likely,  for  they  are  noble  fufFrers;!  32 

Mervaile  how  they  would  have  lookd  had  they  beene 
Vidors,  that  \^ith  fuch  a  conflant  Nobility,  enforce 
A  freedome  out  of  Bondage,  making  mifery  their 
Mirth,  and  affliAion,  a  toy  to  jeft  at.  3(5 

Jailor.  Doe  they  fo  ? 

Daug,  It  feemes  to  me  they  have  no  more  fence  of  their 
Captivity,  then  I  of  ruling  Athens  .•  they  eate 
Well,  looke  merrily,  difcourfe  of  many  things,  40 

But  nothing  of  their  owne  reftraint,  and  difafters  .• 
Yet  fometime  a  devided  figh,  martyrd  as  twer 
I'th  deliverance,  will  breake  from  one  of  them. 
When  the  other  prefently  gives  it  fo  fweete  a  rebuke,  44 

That  I  could  wi(h  my  felfe  a  Sigh  to  be  fo  chid. 
Or  at  lead  a  Sigher  to  be  comforted. 

IVooer,  I  never  faw  em. 

Jailor,  The  Duke  himfelfe  came  privately  in  the  night,  48 

Enter  Palamon,  and  Arcite,  above. 
And  fo  did  they,  what  the  realbn  of  it  is,  I 

Know 
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[II.  i]  Know  not :  Looke  yonder  they  are  j  that's 
Arcite  lookes  out. 
5*      Daugh,  No  Sir,  no,  that's  Palamon  :  Arcite  is  the 
Lower  of  the  twaine ;  you  may  perceive  a  part 
Of  him. 

lah  Goe  too,  leave  your  pointing ;  they  would  not 
$6  Make  us  their  object  jout  of  their  fight. 

Dough,  It  is  a  hoUiday  to  looke  on  tliem  :Lord,  the 
Diffrence  of  men.  Exeunt, 

[II.  2]  Scaena  2.     Enter  Palamon,  and  Arcite  in  prifnn. 

Pal,  How  doe  you  Noble  Cofen  ? 
Arcite,  How  doe  you  Sir  ? 
Pal,  Why  ftrong  Inough  to  laugh  at  mifery, 
4  And  beare  the  chance  of  warre  yet,  we  are  prifoners 
I  feare  for  ever  Cofen. 
Arcite,  I  beleeve  it. 
And  to  that  deftiny  have  patiently 
8  Laide  up  my  houre  to  come. 
Pal.  Oh  Cofen  Arcite, 
Where  is  Thebs  now  ?  where  is  our  noble  Country  f 
Where  are  our  friends,  and  kindreds  /  never  more 
12  Muft  we  behold  thofe  comforts,  never  fee 

The  hardy  youthes  ftrive  for  the  Games  of  honour 
(Hung  with  the  painted  favours  of  their  Ladies) 
Like  tall  Ships  under  faile:then  dart  among'ft  'em 
16  And  as  an  Eadwind  leave  'em  all  behinde  us. 
Like  lazy  Clowdes,  whilft  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
Even  in  the  wagging  of  a  wanton  leg 
Out-ftript  the  peoples  praifes,  won  the  Garlands, 
20  Ere  they  have  time  to  wilh  'em  ours.O  never 
Shall  we  two  exercife,  like  Twyns  of  honour. 
Our  Armes  againe,  and  feele  our  fyry  horfes 
Like  proud  Seas  under  as,  our  good  Swords,  now 
24  (Better  the  red-eyd  god  of  war  nev'r  were) 
Bravilhd  our  fides,  like  age  mud  run  to  ruft. 
And  decke  the  Temples  of  thofe  gods  that  hate  us, 

D  2  Thefe 
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Thefe  hands  fhall  never  draw'em  out  like  lightning  [II.  2] 

To  blaft  whole  Armies  more.  28 

Arcite,  No  Palamon, 
Thofe  hopes  are  Pri loners  with  as,  here  we  are 
And  here  the  graces  of  our  youihes  muft  wither 
Like  a  too-timely  Spring  jhere  age  mull  tinde  us»  32 

And  which  is  heaviell  (Palamon)  unmarried. 
The  fweete  embraces  of  a  loving  wife 
Loden  with  kiifes,  armd  with  thoufand  Cupids 
Shall  never  clalpe  our  neckes,  no  ilFue  know  us,  3^ 

No  figures  of  our  felves  ihall  we  ev'r  fee. 
To  glad  our  age,  and  like  young  Eagles  teach  *em 
Boldly  to  gaze  againfl  bright  armes,  and  fay 

Remember  what  your  fathers  were,  and  conquer.  40 

The  faire-eyd  Maides,  fliall  weepe  our  Banifhuieuts, 
And  in  their  Songs,  curfe  ever-blinded  fortune 
Till  (hee  for  Ihame  lee  what  a  wrong  Ihe  has  done 
To  youth  and  nature  jThis  is  all  our  world  j  44 

We  fliall  know  nothing  here  but  one  another, 
Heare  nothing  but  the  Clocke  that  tels  our  woes. 
The  Vine  fliall  grow,  but  we  fliall  never  fee  it : 
Sommer  fliall  come,  and  with  her  all  delights  j  48 

But  dead-cold  winter  mufl  inhabite  here  flill. 

Pal,  Tis  too  true  Arcite,     To  our  Theban  houndes. 
That  fliooke  the  aged  Forreft  with  their  ecchoes. 
No  more  now  muft  we  halloa,  no  more  fliake  ^2 

Our  pointed  lavelyns,  whilll  the  angry  Swine 
Flyes  like  a  parthian  quiver  from  our  rages, 
Strucke  with  our  well-fteeld  Darts  :A11  valiant  ufes. 
(The  foode,  and  nourilhment  of  noble  mindes,)  56 

In  us  two  here  fliall  perilh  jvve  fliall  die 
(which  is  the  curfe  of  honour)  laftly 
Children  of  greife,  and  Ignorance. 

Arc.  Yet  Cofen,  (5o 

Even  from  the  bottom  of  thefe  miferies 
From  all  that  fortune  can  infli6t  upon  us, 
I  fee  two  comforts  rj'fing,  two  meere  blefllngs. 
If  the  gods  pleafe,  to  hold  here  abrave  patience,  64 

And 
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[II.  2]  And  the  enjoying  of  our  greefes  together. 

Whilft  Paiamon  is  with  me,  let  me  perifti 

If  I  thinke  this  our  prifon. 
68      Pala.  Certeinly, 

Tis  a  maine  goodnes  Cofen,  that  our  fortunes 

Were  twyn'd  together ;  tis  mofl  true,  two  foules 

Put  in  two  noble  Bodies,  let  *em  futfer 
72  The  gaule  of  hazard,  fo  they  grow  together. 

Will  never  fincke,  they  muft  not,  fay  they  could 

A  willing  man  dies  (Teeping,  and  all's  done. 
j4rc.  Shall  we  make  worthy  ufes  of  this  place 
76  That  all  men  hate  fo  much  ? 
Pal,  How  gentle  Cofen  ? 
Arc,  Let's  thinke  this  prifon,  holy  fan6tuary. 

To  keepe  us  from  corruption  of  worfe  men, 
80  We  are  young  and  yet  defire  the  waies  of  honour. 

That  liberty  and  common  Converfation 

The  poyfon  of  pure  fpiritsj  might  like  women 

Wooe  us  to  wander  from.     What  worthy  blcfling 
84  Can  be  but  our  Imaginations 

May  make  it  ours  ?  And  heere  being  thus  together. 

We  are  an  endles  mine  to  one  another; 

We  are  one  anothers  wife,  ever  begetting 
88  New  birthes  of  love ;  we  are  father,  friends,  acquaintance. 

We  are  in  one  another.  Families, 

I  am  your  heire,  and  you  are  mine  :  This  place 

Is  our  Inheritance  :  no  hard  OpprefTour 
92  Dare  take  this  from  us  j  here  with  a  little  patience 

We  fhall  live  long,  and  loving  .•  No  forfeits  feeke  us  .• 

The  hand  of  war  hurts  none  here,  nor  the  Seas 

Swallow  their  youth ;  were  we  at  liberty, 
o5  A  wife  might  part  us  lawfully,  or  bufines. 

Quarrels  confume  us.  Envy  of  ill  men 

Crave  our  acquaintance,  I  might  ficken  Cofen, 

Where  you  (hould  never  know  it,  and  fo  perifh 
100  Without  your  noble  hand  to  clofe  mine  eies. 

Or  praiers  to  the  gods  ;a  thoufand  chaunces 

Were  we  from  hence,  would  feaver  us. 

D3 
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Pal,  You  have  made  me  [II.  2] 

(I  thanke  you  Cofen  Arcite)  almof^  wanton  ro4 

With  my  Captivity  :  what  a  mifery 
It  is  to  live  abroade  ?  and  every  where  : 
lis  like  a  Bead  me  thinkes :  I  finde  the  Court  here^ 
I  am  Aire  a  more  content,  and  all  thofe  pleafures  108 

That  wooe  the  wils  of  men  to  vanity, 
I  fee  through  now,  and  am  AifHcient 
To  tell  the  world,  tis  but  a  gaudy  Ihaddow, 

That  old  Time,  as  he  palfes  by  takes  with  him,  112 

What  had  we  bin  old  in  the  Court  of  Creon, 
Where  fin  is  lullice,  luft,  and  ignorance. 
The  vertues  of  the  great  ones :  Cofen  Arcife, 

Had  not  the  loving  gods  found  this  place  for  us  116 

We  had  died  as  they  doe,  ill  old  men,  unwept. 
And  had  their  Epitaphes,  the  peoples  Curfes, 
Shall  I  fay  more  ? 

Arc.  I  would  hcare  you  ftill.  120 

PaL  Ye  ihall. 
Is  there  record  of  any  two  that  lov'd 
Better  then  we  doe  Arcite  r 

Arc.  Sure  there  cannot.  124 

P<il,  I  doe  not  thinke  it  poflible  our  friendihip 
Should  ever  leave  as. 

Arc.  Till  our  dealhes  it  cannot 

Enter  Emilia  and  her  woman. 
And  after  death  our  fpirits  (hall  be  led  128 

To  thofe  tliat  love  eternally.     Speake  on  Sir. 
This  garden  has  a  world  of  pleafiires  in't. 

EmiL  What  Flowre  is  this  ? 

IFom.  Tis  calld  Narcilfus  Madam.  132 

Emit.  That  was  a  faire  Boy  certaine,  but  a  foole, 
To  love  himfelfe,  were  there  not  maides  enough  ? 

Arc.  Pray  forward. 

PaL  Yes.  ia(5 

EmiL  Or  were  they  all  hard  hearted  ? 

If^om.  They  could  not  be  to  one  fo  faire. 

EmiL  Thou  wouldil  not. 

W6m. 
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[ir.  2]       JFom.  I  thinke  I  (hould  not.  Madam. 
EmiL  That's  9  good  wench  : 
But  take  heede  to  your  kindnes  though. 
Worn.  Why  Madam  ? 
^44      Emil,  Men  are  mad  things. 

Arcite,  Will  ye  goe  forward  Cofen  ? 
Emil,  Canfl  not  thou  worke  fuch  flowers  in  filke  wench  ? 
Worn,  Yes. 
J4S      Emil.  He  have  a  gowne  full  of 'em  and  of  thefe. 
This  is  a  pretty  colour,  wilt  not  doe 
Rarely  upon  a  Skirt  wench  ? 
Warn,  Deinty  Madam. 
'5*      Arc.  Gofen,  Cofen,  how  doe  you  Sir  .^  Why  Palamon} 
Pal,  Never  till  now  I  was  in  prifon  Arcite, 
Arc,  Why  whats  the  matter  Man  9 
Pal,  Behold,  and  wonder. 
15^  By  heaven  (hee  is  a  Goddefle. 
Arcite,  Ha. 
Pal,  Doc  reverence. 
She  isa  GoddelTe  Arcite. 
160      Emil.  Of  all  Flowrcs. 
Me  thinkes  a  Rofe  is  bed. 
IFom,  Why  gentle  Madam  ? 
Emil,  It  is  the  very  Embleme  of  a  Maide. 
1^4  For  when  the  weft  wind  courts  her  gently 
How  modeftly  ihe  blowes,  and  paints  the  Sun, 
With  her  chafte  blufhes  ?  When  the  North  conies  neere  her. 
Rude  and  impatient,  then,  like  Chaftity 
168  Shee  lockes  her  beauties  in  her  bud  againe. 
And  leaves  him  to  bafe  briers. 

IFom,  Yet  good  Madam, 
Sometimes  her  modefty  will  blow  fo  far 
1 7*  She  fals  for't :  a  Mayde 

If  fhee  have  any  honour,  would  be  loth 
To  take  example  by  her. 
Emil,  Thou  art  wanton. 
1 7^     Arc.  She  is  wondrous  faire. 

Pal.  She  is  all  the  beauty  extant. 

Emil. 
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EmiL  The  Sun  grovrs  high,  lets  walk  in,  keep  thefe  flowers^  [II.  a] 
Weele  fee  how  neere  Art  can  come  neere  their  colours  j 
I  am  wondroas  m^try  hearted,  I  could  laugh  now.  180 

fVom,  I  could  lie  downe  I  ara  fure. 

EmiL  And  take  one  with  you  ? 

Worn,  That's  as  we  bargaine  Madam. 

Emil,  Well,  agree  then.  184 

Exeunt  Emilia  and  woman. 

Pal,  What  thinke  you  of  this  beauty  ? 

Atc.  Tis  a  rare  one. 

Pal,  Is't  but  a  rare  one  ? 

Arc,  Yes  a  matchles  beauty.  |88 

Pal.  Might  not  a  man  well  lofe  himfelfe  and  love  her  ? 

Arc,  I  cannot  tell  what  you  have  done^  I  have, 
Befhrew  mine  eyes  for*t,  now  I  feele  my  Shackles. 

PaJ,  You  love  her  then  ? 

Arc,  Who  would  not  ? 

Pal,  And  delire  her  ? 

Arc,  Be  fore  my  liberty. 

Pal,  I  faw  her  firft.  196 

Arc,  That's  nothing 

Pal,  But  it  (liall  be. 

Arc,  I  faw  her  too. 

Pal,  Yes,  but  you  mud  not  love  her.  200 

Arc,  I  will  not  as  you  doe;  to  worlliip  her; 
As  (he  is  heavenly,  and  a  bleffed  Goddes ; 
(I  love  her  as  a  woman,  to  enjoy  her) 
So  both  may  love.  204 

Pal,  You  Ihall  not  love  at  all. 

Arc,  Not  love  at  all. 
Who  fliall  deny  me  r 

Pal,  I  that  firft  faw  her;  I  that  tooke  pofleffion  308 

Firft  with  mine  eye  of  all  thofe  beauties 
In  her  reveald  to  mankindc  ;  if  thou  lou'ft  her. 
Or  entertain'ft  a  hope  to  blaft  my  wifties. 

Thou  art  a  Tray  tour  Arcite  and  a  fellow  21a 

Falfe  as  thy  Title  to  her ;  friendlhip,  blood 
And  all  the  tyes  betwcene  us  I  difclaime 

If 
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[II.  2]  if  thou  once  thinke  upon  her. 
216      yirc.  Yes  I  love  her. 

And  if  the  lives  of  all  my  name  lay  on  it, 
I  mud  doe  fb,  I  love  her  with  my  foule. 
If  that  will  lofe  ye,  farewell  PaJamon, 
220  I  fay  againe,  I  love,  and  in  loving  her  maintaine 
I  am  as  worthy,  and  as  free  a  lover 
And  have  as  jufl  a  title  to  her  beauty 
As  any  Paiamon  or  any  living 
224  That  is  a  mans  Sonne. 

Pal,  Have  I  cald  thee  friend  ? 

Arc.  Yes,  and  have  found  me  fo  jwhy  are  you  mov*d  thus  ? 
T^t  me  deale  coldly  with  you,  am  not  I 
228  Part  of  you  blood,  part  of  your  foule  ?  you  have  told  me 
That  I  was  Paiamon,  and  you  were  Arcite. 
Pal,  Yes. 

Arc,  Am  not  I  liable  to  thofe  affections, 
232  Thofe  joyes,  greifes,  angers,  feares,  my  friend  fliall  fut^er? 
Pah  Ye  may  be. 

Arc.  Why  then  would  you  deale  fo  cunningly. 
So  ftrangely,  fo  vnlike  a  noble  kinefman 
236  To  love  alone  ?  fi)eake  truely,  doe  you  thinke  me 
Vn  worthy  of  her  fight  ? 
Pal.  No  ;  but  unjuft, 
jf  thou  purfue  that  fight. 
240      Arc.  Becanfe  an  other 

Firft  fees  the  Enemy,  (hall  I  ftand  ftill 
And  let  mine  honour  downe,  and  never  charge  ? 
Pal.  Yes,  if  he  be  but  one. 
244      Arc.  But  fay  that  one 
Had  rather  combat  me  ? 

Pal.  Let  that  one  fay  fo. 
And  ufe  thy  freedome ;  els  if  thou  purfueft  her, 
248  Be  as  that  curfed  man  that  hates  his  Country, 
A  branded  villaine. 
Ajlc.  You  are  mad. 
Pal.  I  mufl  be. 
252  Till  thou  art  worthy,  Arcite,  it  concernes  me, 

£  And 
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And  in  this  madnes,  if  I  hazard  thee  [II.  2] 

And  take  thy  life,  I  deale  but  truely. 

j4rc.  Fie  Sir. 
You  play  the  Childe  extreamely  :  I  will  love  her,  256 

I  mud,  I  ought  to  doe  fo,  and  I  dare. 
And  all  this  juftly. 

Pal,  O  that  now,  that  now 
Thy  falfe-felfe  and  thy  friend,  had  but  this  fortune  260 

To  be  one  howre  at  liberty,  and  grafpe 
Our  good  Swords  in  our  hands,  I  would  quickly  teach  thee 
What  tw*er  to  filch  affeftion  from  another : 

Thou  art  bafer  in  it  then  a  Cutpurfe  ;  264 

Put  but  thy  head  out  of  this  window  more. 
And  as  I  have  a  foule.  He  naile  thy  life  too't. 

j4rc.  Thou  dar'ft  not  foole,  thou  canft  not,  thou  art  feeble. 
Put  my  head  out  ?  He  throw  my  Body  out,  ^68 

And  leape  the  garden,  when  I  fee  her  next 

Enfer  Keeper. 
And  pitch  between  her  armes  to  anger  thee. 

Pod.  No  more  ;the  keeper's  comming  5  I  ihall  live 
To  knocke  thy  braines  out  with  my  Shackles.  272 

Arc,  Doe. 

Keeper,  By  your  leave  Gentlemen  : 

Pala.  Now  honed  keeper  ? 

Keeper.  Lord  Arcite,  you  muft  prefently  to'th  Duke  ;  276 

The  caufe  I  know  not  yet. 

j4rc.  I  am  ready  keeper. 

Keeper,  Prince  Palamon,  1  mufl  awhile  bereave  you 
Of  your  faire  Cofens  Company.  280 

Exeunt  Arcite,  and  Keeper, 

Pal.  And  me  too. 
Even  when  you  pleafe  of  lifejwhy  is  he  fent  for  ? 
It  may  be  he  Ihall  marry  her,  he's  goodly. 

And  like  enough  the  Duke  hath  taken  notice  284 

Both  of  his  blood  and  body  :But  his  falfehood. 
Why  (hould  a  friend  be  treacherous  ?  If  that 
Get  him  a  wife  fo  noble,  and  fo  faire ; 

Let  honefl  men  ne're  love  againe.     Once  more  288 

I 


J 
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[II.  2]  I  would  but  fee  this  faire  One  .•  Blefled  Garden, 

And  fhiite,  and  flowers  more  blefled  that  ftill  bloflbm 
As  her  brighr  eies  (bine  on  ye.  would  I  were 
292  For  all  the  fortune  of  my  life  hereafter 
Yon  little  Tree,  yon  blooming  Apricocke ; 
How  I  would  fpread,  and  fling  my  wanton  armes 
In  at  her  window  ;I  would  bring  her  fruite 
996  Fit  for  the  Gods  to  feed  on  :youth  and  pleafure 
Still  as  the  tailed  fhould  be  doubled  on  her. 
And  if  {he  be  not  heavenly  I  would  make  her 
So  neere  the  Gods  in  nature,  they  ihould  feare  her. 

Enter  Keeper, 
3^^  And  then  I  am  fure  (he  would  love  me :  how  now  keeper 
Wher*s  Arcite, 

Keeper,  Banifhd  -.Prince  Pirithous 
Obtained  his  liberty  ;  but  never  more 
304  Vpon  his  oth  and  life  muft  he  fet  foote 
Vpon  this  Kingdome. 

Pal.  Hees  a  blefled  man. 
He  fliall  fee  Thebs  againe,  and  call  to  Armes 
308  The  bold  yong  men,  that  when  he  bids  *em  charge. 
Fall  on  like  fire  .•  Arcite  fliall  have  a  Fortune, 
If  he  dare  make  himfelfe  a  worthy  Lover, 
Yet  in  the  Feild  to  ftrike  a  battle  for  her  j 
312  And  if  he  lofe  her  then,  he's  a  cold  Coward  j 
How  bravely  may  he  beare  himfelfe  to  win  her 
If  he  be  noble  Arcite  ^thoufand  waies. 
Were  I  at  liberty,  I  would  doe  things 
316  Of  fuch  a  vertuous  greatnes,  that  this  Lady, 

Thb  blufliing  virgine  fliould  take  manhood  to  her 
And  feeke  to  ravifli  me. 
Keeper,^  My  Lord  for  you 
320  I  have  this  charge  too. 

Pal,  To  difcharge  my  life. 

Keep.  No,  but  from  this  place  to  reraoove  your  Lordfliip, 
The  windowes  are  too  open. 
324      Pal.  Devils  take  *em 

That  are  fo  envious  to  me ;  pre' thee  kill  me. 

E  2  Keeper 
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Keep.  And  hang  for*t  afterward.  [ 

PcU,  By  this  good  light 
Had  I  a  fword  I  would  kill  thee.  ; 

Keep,  Why  my  Lord  ? 

Pa/.  Thou  bringft  fuch  pelting  fcuruy  news  continually 
Thou  art  not  worthy  lifejl  will  not  goe. 

Keep.  Indeede  yon  mull  my  Lord.  ^ 

Pal.  May  I  fee  the  garden  ? 

Keep.  Noe. 

Pal.  Then  I  am  refolud,  I  will  not  goe.  (rous 

Keep.  I  muil  conftraine  you  then :  and  for  you  are  dange-  c 
He  clap  more  yrons  on  you. 

Pal.  Doe  good  keeper. 
He  iliakc  *em  fo,  ye  Ihall  not  fleepe, 
He  make  ye  a  new  Morrilfe,  muft  I  goe  ?  ^ 

Keep.  There  is  no  remedy. 

Pal.  Farewell  kinde  window. 
May  rude  winde  never  hurt  thee.     O  my  Lady 
If  ever  thou  haft  felt  what  forrow  was,  3 

Dreame  how  I  fulfer.Come  jnow  bury  me. 

Exeunt  Palamon,  and  Keeper. 
Scaena  3.  Enter  Arcite.  \ 

Arcite.  Baniftid  the  kingdome?  tis  a  benefit, 
A  mercy  I  muft  thanke  *em  for,  but  banilhd 
The  free  enjoying  of  that  face  I  die  for. 

Oh  twas  a  ftuddied  puniftiment,  a  death  4 

Beyond  Imagination  :  Such  a  vengeance 
That  were  I  old  and  wicked,  all  my  fins 
Could  never  plucke  upon  me.     Palamon ; 

Thou  ha'ft  the  Start  now,  thou  ftjalt  ftay  and  fee  8 

Her  bright  eyes  breake  each  morning  gainft  thy  window. 
And  let  in  life  into  thee  j  thou  ftialt  feede 
Vpon  the  fweetenes  of  a  noble  beauty. 

That  nature  nev*r  exceeded,  nor  nev'r  ftiall :  i 

Good  gods  ?  what  happiues  has  Palamon  ? 
Twenty  to  one,  hee*le  come  to  fpeake  to  her. 
And  if  ftie  be  as  gentle,  as  ftie*s  faire, 

I 
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[IL  3]  I  know  (he's  his,  he  has  a  Tongue  will  tame  (can  come* 

Tempefls,  and  make  the  wild  Rockes  wanton.     Come  what 
The  word  is  death;  I  will  not  leave  the  Kiugdome, 
I  know  mine  owne,  is  but  a  heape  of  ruins, 
20  And  no  redrelle  there,  if  I  goe,  he  has  her. 
I  am  refoluM  an  other  Ihape  Hiall  make  me. 
Or  end  my  fortunes.     Either  way,  I  am  happy : 
lie  fee  her,  and  be  neere  her,  or  no  more. 

Enter  .4.   Country  people,  ^  one  with  a  garlond  before  them, 

24      I,  My  Mailers,  ile  be  there  that's  certaine. 

2.  And  Ile  be  there. 

3.  And  I. 

4.  Why  then  have  with  ye  Boyes ;  Tis  but  a  chiding, 
28  Let  the  plough  play  to  day,  ile  tick'lt  out 

Of  the  lades  tailes  to  morrow. 

1.  I  am  fure 

To  have  my  wife  as  jealous  as  a  Turkey : 
32  But  that's  all  one,  ile  goe  through,  let  her  mumble. 

2.  Clap  her  aboard  to  morrow  night,  and  lloa  her. 
And  airs  made  up  againe. 

3.  I,  doe  but  put  a  feskue  in  her  fift,  and  you  fhall  fee  her 
^6  Take  a  new  leifon  out,  and  be  a  good  wench. 

Doe  we  all  hold,  again  (I  the  Maying  ? 

4.  Hold  ?  what  (hould  aile  us  ? 
3.  Areas  will  be  there. 

40      2.  And  Sennois. 

And  Rj/cas,  and  3.  better  lads  nev'r  dancd  under  green  Tree, 

And  yet  know  what  wenches  :  ha  ? 

But  will  the  dainty  Domine,  the  Schoolemafter  keep  touch 
^44  Doe  you  thiuke :  for  he  do*s  all  ye  know. 

3.  Hee'l  eate  a  hornebooke  ere  he  faile :  goe  too,  the  mat- 
ter's too  farre  driven  betweene  him,  and  the  Tanners  daugh- 
ter, to  let  flip  now,  and  fhe  mufl  fee  the  Duke,  and  fhe  mufl 

48  launce  too. 

4.  Shall  we  be  lufly. 

2.  All  the  Boyes  in  Athens  blow  wind  i'th  breech  on*s, 

£  3  and 
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and  heere  ile  be  and  there  ile  be,  for  our  Towne,  and  here  [If.  3] 
againe,  and   there   againe :    ha,  Boyes,  heigh    for  the  wea-  52 
vers. 

1.  This  mufl  be  done  i*th  woods. 
4.  O  pardon  me. 

2.  By  any  meanes  our  thing  of  learning  fees  fo  .*  where  he  56 
himfelfe  will  editic  the  Duke  moil  parloufly  in  our  behalfes : 
hees  excellent  i*th  woods,  bring  him  to*th  plaines,  his  lear- 
ning makes  no  cry. 

3.  Weele  fee  the  fports,  then  every  man  to*s  Tackle  .•  and     60 
Sweete  Companions  lets  rehearfe  by  any  meanes,  before 

The  Ladies  fee  as,  and  doe  fweetly,  and  God  knows  wliat 
May  come  on*t. 

4.  Content ;  the  fports  once  ended,  wee*l  pcrforme.     Away  64 
Boyes  and  hold. 

Arc.    By  your  leaves   honed   friends:    pray  you    whither 
goe  you. 

4.  Whither  ?  why,  what  a  queflion's  that  ?  68 

Arc,  Yes,  tis  a  queftion,  to  me  that  know  not. 

3.  To  the  Games  my  Friend. 

2.  Where  were  you  bred  you  know  it  not  ? 

Arc.  Not  farre  Sir,  m^ 

Are  there  fuch  Games  to  day  ? 

1.  Yes  marry  are  there  : 

And  fuch  as  you  neuer  faw  j  The  Duke  himfelfe 
Will  be  in  perfon  there.  -^ 

Arc,  What  paftimes  are  they  ? 

2.  Wraftling,  and  Running ;  Tis  a  pretty  Fellow. 

3.  Thou  wilt  not  goe  along. 

j4rc.  Not  yet  Sir.  3o 

4.  Well  Sir 

Take  your  owne  time,  come  Boyes 

1.  My  minde  mifgives  me 

This  fellow  has  a  veng'ance  tricke  o*th  hip,  3- 

Marke  how  his  Bodi's  made  for't 

2.  Ile  be  hangd  though 

If  he  dare  venture,  hang  him  plumb  porredge. 
He  wraflle  ?  he  roil  eggs.     Come  lets  be  gon  Lads.  Exeunt  4.  00 

Arc. 
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[II.  3]      Arc.  This  is  an  ofFerd  oportiinity 

I  durfl  not  wi{h  for.     Well,  I  could  have  wreflled. 

The  bed  men  calld  it  excellent,  and  run 
pa  Swifter,  then  winde  upon  a  feild  of  Corne 

(Curling  the  wealthy  eares)  never  flew  :  He  venture, 

And  in  fome  poore  difguize  be  there,  who  knowes 

Whether  my  browes  may  not  be  girt  with  garlands  ? 
96  And  happines  preferre  me  to  a  place. 

Where  I  may  ever  dwell  in  fight  of  her.  Exit  Arcite, 

II.  4]  Scaena  4.     Enter  Jailors  Daughter  alone. 

Daugh,  Why  (hould  I  love  this  Gentleman  ?  Tis  odds 

He  never  will  affcft  me ;  I  am  bafe. 

My  Father  the  meane  Keeper  of  his  Prifon, 
4  And  he  a  prince  j  To  marry  him  is  hopelefle  ; 

To  be  his  whore,  is  witles ;  Out  upon*t ; 

What  pufhes  are  we  wenches  driven  to 

When  fifteene  once  has  found  us  ?     Firft  I  faw  him, 
8  I  (feeing)  thought  he  was  a  goodly  man  ; 

He  has  as  much  to  pleale  a  woman  in  him, 

(If  he  pleafe  to  beftow  it  fo)  as  ever 

Thefe  eyes  yet  lookt  onj  Next,  i  pittied  him, 
12  And  fo  would  any  young  wench  o*  my  Confcience 

That  ever  dream'd,  or  vow'd  her  Maydenhead 

To  a  yong  hanfom  Man ;  Then  I  lov'd  him, 

(Extreamely  lov'd  him)  infinitely  lov'd  him ; 
16  And  yet  he  had  a  Cofen,  faire  as  he  too. 

But  in  my  heart  was  Palamon,  and  there 

Lord,  what  a  coyle  he  keepes  ?  To  heare  him 

Sing  in  an  evening,  what  a  heaven  it  is  ? 
ao  And  yet  his  Songs  are  fad-ones  j  Fairer  fpoken. 

Was  never  Gentleman.     When  I  come  in 

To  bring  him  water  in  a  morning,  firft 

He  bowes  his  noble  body,  then  falutes  me,  thus  : 
■^4  Faire,  gentle  Mayde,  good  morrow,  may  thy  goodnes. 

Get  thee  a  happy  husband ;  Once  he  kift  me, 

I  lov'd  my  lips  the  better  ten  daies  after. 

Would  he  would  doc  fo  ev'ry  day  j  He  greives  much, 
28  And  me  as  much  to  fee  his  mifery. 

What 
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What  fliould  I  doe,  to  make  him  know  I  love  him,  [H.  4] 

For  I  would  faine  enjoy  him  ?     Say  I  ventur*d 

To  fet  him  free  9  what  faies  the  law  then  ?  Thus  much 

For  Law,  or  kindred :  I  will  doe  it,  ja 

And  this  night,  or  to  morrow  he  ihall  love  me.  Exit. 

_,. .    %^  ^  fl  Scaena  4.     Enter  Thefeus,  HipoUta,  Pirithous,  [II,  j] 

rish  of  Cor-  Emilia :  Arcite  with  a  Garland,  ksfc. 

nets  and  TheCx  You  have  done  worthily  :  I  have  not  feene 

Showtes  with- 

in.  Since  Hercules,  a  man  of  tougher  fynewes  j 

What  ere  you  are,  you  run  the  beft,  and  wrafUe, 

That  thele  times  can  allow.  4 

Arcite,  I  am  proud  to  pleafe  you. 

The/.  What  Countrie  bred  you  ? 

Arcite.  This  j  but  far  off.  Prince. 

Thef,  Are  you  a  Gentleman  ?  8 

Arcite.  My  father  faid  foj 
And  to  thofe  gentle  ufes  gave  me  life. 

The/,  Are  you  his  heire  ? 

Arcite,  His  yongeft  Sir.  ^  12 

The/.  Your  Father 
Sure  is  a  happy  Sire  then  :  what  prooves  you  ? 

Arcite,  A  little  of  all  noble  Quallities  .* 
I  could  have  kept  a  Hawke,  and  well  have  holloaed  16 

To  a  deepe  crie  of  Dogges  j  I  dare  not  praife 
My  feat  in  horfemanihip  :  yet  they  that  knew  me 
Would  fay  it  was  my  beft  peece :  laft,  and  greateft, 
I  would  be  thought  a  Souldier.  20 

The/.  You  are  perfe6t. 

Pirith,  Vpon  my  foule,  a  proper  man. 

Emilia.  He  is  fo. 

Per.  How  doe  you  like  him  Ladie  ?  24 

Hip.  I  admire  him, 
I  have  not  feene  fo  yong  a  man,  fo  noble 
(If  he  fay  true,)  of  his  fort. 

Emit.  Beleeve,  28 

His  mother  was  a  wondrous  handfome  woman. 
His  face  me  thinkes,  goes  that  way. 

Hyp.  But  his  Body 

And 
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^11,  5]  And  fine  rainde,  illuflrate  a  brave  Father. 

Per.  Marke  how  his  vertue,  like  a  hidden  Sun 
Breakes  through  his  bafer  garments. 
Hyp.  Hee*s  well  got  fure. 
36      The/.  What  made  you  feeke  this  place  Sir  9 
Arc,  Noble  Thefeus. 
To  purchafe  name,  and  doe  my  ableft  fervice 
To  fuch  a  well-found  wonder^  as  thy  worthy 
40  Fo  onely  in  thy  Court,  of  all  the  world 
dwells  faire-eyd  honor. 

Per.  All  his  words  are  worthy. 
The/.  Sir,  we  are  much  endebted  to  your  travell, 
44  Nor  ihall  you  loofe  your  wifh  :  Perithous 
Difpofe  of  this  faire  Gentleman. 

Perith.  Thankes  Thefeus. 
What  ere  you  are  y*ar  mine,  and  I  ihall  g^ve  you 
48  To  a  mod  noble  fervice^  to  this  Lady^ 

This  bright  yong  Virgin ;  pray  obferve  her  goodneiTe  j 
You  have  honourd  hir  faire  birth-day,  with  your  vertues. 
And  as  your  due  y*ar  hirs  :  kiffe  her  faire  hand  Sir. 
j2      jirc.  Sir,  y*ar  a  noble  Giver  :  dearefl  Bewtie, 

Thus  let  me  feale  my  vowd  faith  :  when  your  Servant 
(Your  moft  onworthie  Creature)  but  offends  you. 
Command  him  die,  he  Ihall. 
56      Emil.  That  were  too  cruell. 

If  you  deferve  well  Sir  j  I  (hall  foone  fee*t :  (you. 

Y*ar  mine,  aud  fomewhat  better  than  your  rancke  He  ufe 
Per.  He  fee  you  furniih'd,  and  becaufe  you  fay 
60  You  are  a  horfeman,  I  mufl  needs  intreat  you 
This  after  noone  to  ride,  but  tis  a  rough  one. 

Arc.  I  like  him  better  (Prince)  I  (hall  not  then 
Freeze  in  my  Saddle. 
64      Thef.  Sweet,  you  muft  be  readie. 

And  you  Emilia,  and  you  (Friend)  and  all 
To  morrow  by  the  Sun,  to  doe  obfervance 
To  flowry  May,  in  Dions  wood  :  waite  well  Sir 
68  Vpou  your  Milb-is :  Emely,  I  hope 
He  Ihall  not  goe  a  foote. 

F  EmU. 

a— Qi.  3 
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Ernii'  That  were  a  (harae  Sir,  [II.  j] 

While  I  have  horfes :  take  your  choice,  and  what 
You  want  at  any  time,  let  me  but  know  it ;  7a 

If  you  ferve  faithfully,  I  dare  alHire  you 
You'l  tinde  a  loving  Miftris. 

Arc.  If  I  doe  nor, 
Let  me  finde  that  my  Father  ever  hated,  y6 

Dilgrace,  and  blowes. 

The/.  Go  leade  the  way  j  you  have  won  it : 
It  (ball  be  fo  j  you  ihall  receave  all  dues 

Fit  for  the  honour  you  have  won  j  Twer  wrong  elfe,  80 

Sifter,  belhrew  ray  heart,  you  have  a  Servant, 
That  if  I  were  a  woman,  would  be  'Mafter, 
But  you  are  wife.  Flori/k. 

Emit,  I  hope  too  wife  for  that  Sir.  Exeunt  omnes.  84 

Scaena  6.     Enter  laylors  Daughter  alone,  [II.  6] 

Daughter,  Let  all  the  Dukes,  and  all  the  divells  rore. 
He  is  at  liberty :  I  have  venturd  for  him. 
And  out  I  have  brought  him  to  a  little  wood 
A  raile  hence,  I  have  fent  him,  where  a  Cedar  4 

Higher  than  all  the  reft,  fpreads  like  a  plane 
Faft  by  a  Brooke,  and  there  he  ihall  keepe  clofe. 
Till  I  provide  him  Fyles,  and  foode,  for  yet 
His  yron  bracelets  are  not  otF.     O  Love  8 

What  a  ftout  hearted  child  thou  art  /  My  Father 
Durft  better  have  indur*d  cold  yron,  than  done  it: 
I  love  him,  beyond  love,  and  beyond  reafon. 
Or  wit,  or  fafctie  :  I  have  made  him  know  it  12 

I  care  not,  I  am  defperate.  If  the  law 
Finde  me,  and  then  condemne  me  for't ;  fome  wenches. 
Some  honeft  harted  Maides,  will  fing  my  Dirge. 
And  tell  to  memory,  my  death  was  noble,  16 

Dying  almoft  a  Martyr :  That  way  he  takes, 
I  purpofe  is  my  way  too  :  Sure  he  cannot 
Be  fo  unmanly,  as  to  leave  me  here. 

If  he  doe,  Maides  will  not  fo  eafily  20 

Truft  men  againe  :  And  yet  he  has  not  thank*d  me 
For  what  I  have  done  :  no  not  fo  much  as  kift  me. 

And 
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[11.  6\  And  that  (me  thinkes)  is  not  fo  well  5  nor  fcarcely 

24  Could  I  perfwade  him  to  become  a  Freeman, 
He  made  fuch  fcruples  of  the  wrong  he  did 
To  me,  and  to  my  Father.     Yet  I  hope 
When  he  confiders  more,  this  love  of  mine 

28  Will  take  more  root  within  him :  Let  him  doe 
What  he  will  with  me,  fo  he  ufe  me  kindly. 
For  ufe  me  fo  he  (hall,  or  ile  proclaime  him 
And  to  his  face,  no-man  :  Ile  prefently 

32  Provide  him  neceflaries,  and  packe  my  cloathes  up, 
And  where  there  is  a  path  of  ground  Ile  venture 
So  hee  be  with  me ;  By  him,  like  a  (hadow 
Ile  ever  dwell ;  within  this  houre  the  whoobub 

^6  Will  be  all  ore  the  prifon  :  I  am  then 

Killing  the  man  they  looke  for  :  farewell  Father  j 
Get  many  more  fuch  prifoners,  and  fuch  daughters. 
And  {hortly  you  may  keepe  your  felfe.     Now  to  him 


Liii.  I] 
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Scaena  i .     Enter  Arcite  alone, 
Arcite.  The  Duke  has  loft  Hypolita ;  each  tooke 
A  feverall  land.     This  is  a  folemne  Right 
They  owe  bloomd  May,  and  the  Athenians  pay  it 

4  To'th  heart  of  Ceremony  .•  O  Queene  Emilia 
Frefher  then  May,  fweeter 
Then  hir  gold  Buttons  on  the  bowes,  or  all 
Th*  enamelld  knackes  o'th  Meade,  or  garden,  yea 

8  (We  challenge  too)  the  bancke  of  any  Nymph 
That  makes  the  ftreame  feeme  flowers  j  thou  o  lewell 
O'th  wood,  o*th  world,  haft  likewife  bleft  a  pace 
With  thy  fole  prefence,  in  thy  rumination 

I  a  That  I  poore  man  might  eftfoones  come  betweene 
And  chop  on  fome  cold  thought,  thrice  blelfed  chance 
To  drop  on  fuch  a  Miftris,  expedation 
moft  giltlefte  on*t :  tell  me  O  Lady  Fortune 

1(5  (Next  after  Emely  my  Soveraigne)  how  far 

F  a 
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I  may  be  prowd.     She  takes  ftrong  note  of  me. 
Hath  made  me  neere  her ;  and  this  beuteous  Morne 
(The  prim' ft  of  all  the  yeare)  prefents  me  with 
A  brace  of  horfes,  two  fuch  Steeds  might  well 
Be  by  a  paire  of  Kings  backt,  in  a  Field 
That  their  crownes  titles  tride  :  Alas,  alas 
Poore  Cofen  Palamon,  poore  prifoner,  thou 
So  little  dream'ft  upon  my  fortune,  that 
Thou  thinkft  thy  felfe,  the  happier  thing,  to  be 
So  neare  Emilia,  me  thou  deem'ft  at  Thebs, 
And  therein  wretched,  although  free  5  But  if 
Thou  knew*ft  my  Miftris  breathd  on  me,  and  that 
I  ear'd  her  language,  livde  in  her  eye  j  O  Coz 
What  paflion  would  enclofe  thee. 

Enter  Palamon  as  out  of  a  Bi{/Ji,  with  his  Shackles :   tends 
hisjijl  at  Arcite, 

Palamon.  Traytor  kinfeman. 
Thou  (houldft  perceive  my  paflion,  if  thefe  fignes 
Of  pnfonment  were  off  me,  and  this  hand 
But  owner  of  a  Sword  .•  By  all  othes  in  one 
I,  and  the  iuftice  of  my  love  would  make  thee 
A  confeft  Traytor,  o  thou  moft  perfidious 
That  ever  gently  lookd  the  voydes  of  honour. 
That  eu*r  bore  gentle  Token  j  falfeft  Cofen 
That  ever  blood  made  kin,  calKft  thou  hir  thine  ? 
He  prove  it  in  my  Shackles,  with  thefe  hands. 
Void  of  appointment,  that  thou  ly'ft,  and  art 
A  very  theefe  in  love,  a  ChatFy  Lord 
Nor  worth  the  name  of  villaine  .•  had  I  a  Sword 
And  thefe  houfe  clogges  away. 

Arc.  Deere  Cofin  Palamon, 

Pal,  Cofoner  Arcite,  give  me  language,  fuch 
As  thou  haft  ftiewd  me  feate. 

Arc,  Not  finding  in 
The  circuit  of  my  breaft,  any  grolfe  ftufFe 
To  forme  me  like  your  blazon,  holds  me  to 
This  gentlenefle  of  anfwer  j  tis  your  paflion 
That  thus  miftakes,  the  which  to  you  being  enemy. 
Cannot  to  me  be  kind  .•  honor,  and  honeftie 
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[III.  i]  I  cherifh,  and  depend  on,  how  fo  evV 

You  skip  them  in  me,  and  with  them  faire  Coz 

j6  He  maintaine  my  proceedings ;  pray  be  pleaf 'd 

To  (hew  in  generous  termes,  your  griefes,  iince  that 

Your  que(lion*s  with  your  equall,  who  profefles 

To  cleare  his  owne  way,  with  the  minde  and  Sword 

60  Of  a  true  Gentleman. 

Pal.  That  thou  durft  Arcite. 

Arc,  My  Coz,  my  Coz,  you  have  beene  well  advertird 

How  much  I  dare,  y'ave  feene  me  ufe  my  Sword 

64  Againfl  th'advice  of  feare :  fure  of  another 

You  would  not  heare  me  doubted,  but  your  (ilence 

Should  breake  out,  though  i*th  Sanduary. 

PcU,  Sir, 

68  I  have  feene  you  move  in  fuch  a  place,  which  well 

Might  juftifie  your  manhood,  you  were  calld  (faire 

A  good   knight   and   a   bold  3    Bat   the  whole   weeke*s  not 

If  any  day  it  rayne  :  Their  valiant  temper 

72  Men  loofe  when  they  encline  to  trecherie. 

And  then  they  fight  like  compelld  Beares,  would  fly 

Were  they  not  tyde. 

Arc.  Kinfman,  you  might  as  well 

76  Speake  this,  and  ad  it  in  your  GlafTe,  as  to 

His  eare,  which  now  difdaines  you. 

Pal.  Come  up  to  me. 

Quit  me  of  thefe  cold  Gjrves,  give  me  a  Sword 

80  Though  it  be  ruftie,  and  the  charity 

Of  one  meale  lend  me  j  Come  before  me  then 

A  good  Sword  in  thy  hand,  and  doe  but  fay 

That  Emily  is  thine,  I  will  forgive 

84  The  trefpafle  thou  haft  done  me,  yea  my  life 

If  then  thou  carry*t,  and  brave  foules  in  {hades 

That  have  dyde  manly,  which  will  feeke  of  me 

Some  newes  from  earth,  they  fhall  get  none  but  this 

88  That  thou  art  brave,  and  noble. 

Arc.  Be  content, 

Againe  betake  you  to  your  hawthorne  houfe. 

With  counfaile  of  the  night,  I  will  be  here 

92  With  wholefome  viands ;  thefe  impediments 

WiU 
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Will  I  file  off,  you  ihall  have  garments,  and  {III.  1] 

Perfumes  to  kill  the  fmell  o'th  prifon,  after 

When  you  fliall  ft  retch  your  felfe,  and  fay  but  Arcite 

I  am  in  plight,  there  ftiall  be  at  your  choyce  96 

Both  Sword,  and  Armour. 

Pal,  Oh  you  heavens,  dares  any 
So  noble  beare  a  guilty  bufines!none 

But  onely  Arcite,  therefore  none  but  Arcite  100 

In  this  kinde  is  fo  bold. 

Arc,  Sweete  Palamon, 

PaL  I  doe  embrace  you,  and  your  offer,  for 
Your  offer  doo't  I  onely,  Sir  your  perfon  104 

Without  hipocrify  I  may  not  wifh 

JVlnde  homes  of  Cornets, 
More  then  my  Swords  edge  ont. 

Arc,  You  heare  the  Homes  j 
Enter  your  Muficke  leaft  this  match  between*s  108 

Be  croft,  er  met,  give  me  your  hand,  farewell. 
lie  bring  you  eveiy  needfull  thing  ;  I  pray  you 
Take  comfort  and  be  ftrong. 

Pal,  Pray  hold  your  promife  j  112 

And  doe  the  deede  with  a  bent  brow,  moft  crtaine 
You  love  me  not,  be  rough  with  me,  and  powre 
This  oile  out  of  your  language ;  by  this  ay  re 

I  could  for  each  word,  give  a  Cutfe  :  my  ftomach  116 

not  reconcild  by  reafon. 

Arc,  Plainely  fpoken, 
Yet  pardon  me  hard  language,  when  I  fpur 

Winde  homes. 
My  horfe,  I  chide  him  nor ;  content,  and  anger  1 20 

In  me  have  but  one  face.     Harke  Sir,  they  call 
The  fcatterd  to  the  Banket  j  you  muft  guelle 
I  have  an  office  there. 

Pat,  Sir  your  attendance  1 24 

Cannot  pleafe  heaven,  and  I  know  your  office 
Vnjuftly  is  atcheev'd. 

Arc,  If  a  good  title, 
I  am  perfwaded  this  queliion  ficke  between*8,  128 

By 
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[III.  i]  By  bleeding  muft  be  cur.'d.I  am  a  Suitour, 

That  to  your  Sword  you  will  bequeath  this  plea 
And  talke  of  it  no  more. 
132      PaL  But  this  one  word  : 

You  are  going  now  to  gaze  upon  my  Miftris, 
For  note  you,  mine  fhe  is. 
Arc,  Nay  then. 
13^      Pcd-  Nay  pray  you, 

You  talke  of  feeding  me  to  breed  me  (Irength 
You  are  going  now  to  looke  upon  a  Sun 
That  flrengthens  what  it  lookes  on,  there 
140  You  have  a  vantage  ore  me,  but  enjoy't  till 

I  may  enforce  ray  remedy.     Farewell.  Exeunt, 

[III.  2]  Scaena  2.     Enter  laylors  daughter  alone. 

Daugh.  He  has  miflooke  ;the  Beake  I  meant,  is  gon 
After  his  fancy,  Tis  now  welnigh  morning. 
No  matter,  would  it  were  perpetuall  night, 
4  And  darkenes  Lord  o'lh  world,  Harke  tis  a  woolfe  .• 
In  me  hath  greife  flaine  feare,  and  but  for  one  tiling 
I  care  for  nothing,  and  that's  Palamon, 
I  wreake  not  if  the  wolves  would  jaw  me,  fo 
8  He  had  this  File  j  what  if  I  hallowd  for  him  ? 
I  cannot  hallow  :  if  I  whoop'd  j  what  then  ? 
If  he  not  anfweard,  I  fhould  call  a  wolfe. 
And  doe  him  but  that  fervice.     I  have  heard 
I  a  Strange  howles  this  live-long  night,  why  may't  not  be 
They  have  made  prey  of  him  9  he  has  no  weapons. 
He  cannot  run,  the  lengling  of  his  Gives 
Might  call  fell  things  to  lillen,  who  have  in  them 
16  A  fence  to  know  a  man  unarmd,  and  can 
Smell  where  refiftance  is.     He  fet  it  downe 
He's  tome  to  peeces,  they  how  Id  many  together 
And  then  they  feed  on  him  :  So  much  for  that, 
20  Be  bold  to  ring  the  Bell ;  how  ftand  I  then  ? 
All's  char'd  when  he  is  gone.  No,  no  I  lye. 
My  Father's  to  be  hang'd  for  his  efcape. 
My  felfe  to  beg,  if  I  prizd  life  fo  much 
24  As  to  deny  my  ad,  but  that  I  would  not. 

Should 
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Should  I  try  death  by  duifons  .•  I  am  mop't,  ri[i^  jl 

Food  tooke  I  none  thefe  two  daies. 

Sipt  fome  water.     I  have  not  clofd  mine  eyes 

Save  when  my  lids  fcowrd  off  their  bine ;  alas  28 

DilTolue  my  life,  Let  not  my  fence  unfettle 

Lead  -I  (hould  drowne,  or  ftab  or  hang  my  felfe. 

0  ftate  of  Nature,  faile  together  in  me. 

Since  thy  beft  props  are  warpt :  So  which  way  now  ?  32 

The  beft  way  is,  the  next  way  to  a  grave  : 

Each  errant  ftep  befide  is  torment.     Loe 

The  Moone  is  down,  the  Cryckets  chirpe,  the  Schreichowie 

Calls  in  the  dawne  -,  all  offices  are  done  36 

Save  what  I  faile  in ;  But  the  point  is  this 

An  end,  and  that  is  all.  Exit. 

Scaena  3.     Enter  Arcite,  with  Aleate,  fFine,  and  Files.         [III.  3] 

Arc.  I  (hould  be  ueere  the  place,  hoa.     Cofen  Palamon. 

Enter  Palamon. 

Pal.  Arcite. 

Arc.  The  fame  .*  I  have  brought  you  foode  and  files^ 
Come  forth  and  feare  not,  her*esuo  Thefeus.  4 

Pal.  Nor  none  fo  honeft  Arcite. 

Arc  That's  no  matter, 
Wee'l  argue  that  hereafter  :  Come  take  courage^ 
You  (hall  not  dye  thus  beaftly,  here  Sir  drinke  g 

1  know  you  are  faint,  then  ile  talke  further  with  you 
Pal.  Arcite,  thou  mightft  now  poyfon  me. 

Arc.  I  might. 
But  I  muft  feare  you  firft  :  Sit  downe,  and  good  now  12 

No  more  of  thefe  vaiue  parlies,  let  us  not 
Having  our  ancient  reputation  with  us 
Make  talke  for  Fooles,  and  Cowards,  To  your  health,  &c. 

Pal.  Doe.  16 

Arc.  Pray  fit  downe  then,  and  let  me  entreate  you 
By  all  the  honefly  and  honour  in  you, 
No  mention  of  this  woman,  t'will  difturbe  us. 
We  fliall  have  time  enough.  20 

Pal.  Well  Sir,  Ile  pledge  you.  (blood  man. 

Arc.    Drinke   a   good   hearty   draught,   it   breeds  good 

Doe 
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[III.  3]  ^oe  not  you  feele  it  thaw  you  ? 

24      Pal.  Stay,  He  tell  you  after  a  draught  or  two  more. 

Are.  Spare  it  not,  the  Duke  has  more  Cuz  :  £ate  now. 
Pal.  Yes. 

Arc.  I  am  glad  you  have  fo  good  a  floraach. 
28      Pal.  I  am  gladder  I  have  fo  good  meate  too't. 

jirc.  Is*t  not  mad  lodging,  here  in  the  wild  woods  Cofen 
Pal.  Yes,  for  then  that  have  wilde  Confciences.  (I  (ee. 

Arc.  How  tafb  your  vittails  ?  your  hunger  needs  no  (awce 
3*      Pal.  Not  much. 

fiut  if  it  did,  yours  is  too  tart :  fweete  Cofen :  what  is  this  ? 
Arc.  Venifon. 
Pal.  Tis  a  lufty  meate : 
3^  Giue  me  more  wine  |  here  ArcUe  to  the  wenches 

We  have  known  in  our  daies.     The  Lord  Stewards  daughter. 
Doe  you  remember  her  ? 
Arc.  After  you  Cuz. 
A^      Pal.  She  lov'd  a  black-haird  man. 
Arc.  She  did  fo ;  well  Sir. 

Pal.  And  I  have  heard  fome  call  him  Arcite.  and 
Arc.  Out  with't  faith. 
44      Pal.  She  met  him  in  an  Arbour  : 

What  did  (he  there  Cuz  ?  play  o*th  virginals  ? 
Arc.  Something  (he  did  Sir. 

Pal.  Made  her  groane  a  moneth  for  t ;  or  2.  or  j.  or  10. 
48      Arc.  The  Mar(hals  Sifter, 

Had  her  (hare  too,  as  I  remember  Cofen, 
£lfe  there  be  tales  abroade,  you*l  pledge  her  ? 
Pal.  Yes. 
5^      Arc.  A  pretty  broune  wench  t*is-There  was  a  time 
When  yong  men  went  a  hunting,  and  a  wood. 
And  a  broade  Beech .-  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale :  heigh  ho. 
Pal.  For  Emily,  upon  my  life  5  Foole 
5^  Away  with  this  ftraind  mirth ;  I  fay  againe 
That  (igh  was  breathd  for  Emily,  bafe  Cofen, 
Dar  ft  thou  breake  firft  ? 
Are.  you  are  wide. 
^      Pal.  By  heaven  and  earth,  ther*s  nothing  in  thee  honeft. 

G  Arc. 
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Arc,  Then  He  leave  you  :  you  are  a  Bead  now  :  [III.  3] 

PaL  As  thou  makll  me,  Traytour.  (faoies  : 

Arc,  Ther*s  all  things  needfull,  files  and  (hirts,  a  id,  per- 

He  come  againe  fome  two  howres  hence,  and  bring  64 

That  that  (hall  quiet  all. 
Pal,  A  Swortl  and  Armour. 
Arc,  Feare  me  notj  you  are  now  too  fowlej  farewell. 

Get  olf  your  Trinkets,  you  (hall  want  nought;  68 

Pal,  Sir  ha  : 

Arc.  He  heare  no  more.  Exit, 

Pal.  If  he  keepe  touch,  he  dies  for't.  Exi/. 


Scaena  4,     Enter  lay  tors  daughter. 
Daugh,  I  am  very  cold,  and  all  the  Stars  are  out  too. 
The  little  Stars,  and  all,  that  looke  like  aglets  : 
The  Sun  has  feene  my  Folly  :  Palamon ; 
Alas  no ;  hees  in  heaven  j  where  am  I  now  ? 
Yonder's  the  fea,  and  ther'sa  Ship  j  how't  tumbles 
And  ther's  a  Rocke  lies  watching  under  water ; 
Now,  now,  it  beates  upon  it  j  now,  now,  now, 
Ther*s  a  leak  fprung,  a  found  one,  how  they  cry  ? 
Vpon  her  before  the  winde,  you'l  loofe  all  els  ; 
Vp  with  a  courfe  or  two,  and  take  about  Boyes. 
Good  night,  good  night,  y*ar  gone  j  I  am  very  hungry. 
Would  I  could  fi nde  a  tine  Frog;  he  would  tell  me 
Newes  from  all  parts  o'th  world,  then  would  I  make 
A  Carecke  of  a  Cockle  Ihell,  and  fayle 
By  eaft  and  North  Eaft  to  the  King  of  Pigmes, 
For  he  tels  fortunes  rarely.     Now  my  Father 
Twenty  to  one  is  truft  up  in  a  trice 
To  morrow  morning,  He  fay  never  a  word. 


[III.  4j 


8 
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For  He  cut  my  greene  coat,  afoote  above  my  knee. 

And  He  clip  my  yellow  lockes  j  an  inch  below  mine  eie,  20 

hey,  nonny,  nonny,  nonny. 
He's  buy  me  a  white  Cut,  forth  for  to  ride 
And  He  goefeeke  him,  throw  the  world  that  isfo  wide 

hey  nonny,  nonny,  nonny.  24 
O  for  a  pricke  now  like  a  Nightingale,  to  put  my  bread 

Againll 
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[III.  4]  Againd.     I  ihall  (leepe  like  a  Top  elfe.  Exii. 

[III.  j]       Scaena  6.     Enter  a  Schoole  majler,  4.  Countrymen  :  an(i 

Bourn,  2.  or  3.  wenches,  with  a  Taborer, 

Sch.  Fy,  fy,  what  tedioiity,  &  difenfanity  is  here  among  ye  ? 

have  my  Rudiments  bin  labourd  fo  long  with  ye?  milled  unio 

ye,  and  by  a  figure  even  the  very  plumbroth  &  marrow  of 

4  my  underdanding  laid  upon  ye  ?  and  do  you  flill  cry  where, 

and  how,  &  wherfore  ?  you  mod  courfe  freeze  capacities,  ye 

jave  ludgements,  have  I  faide  thus  let  be,  and  there  let  be, 

and  then  let  be,  and  no   man  uuderdaud  mee,  proh  d£um, 

8  medius  Jidius,  ye  are   all   dunces  .•    For  why   here  Hand  I. 

Here  the  Duke  comes,  there  are  you  clofe  in  the  Thicket  j  the 

Duke  appeares,  I   meete  him  and  unto  him  I  utter  learned 

things,  and  many  figures,  he  heares,  and  nods,  and  hums,  and 

I  a  then  cries  rare,  and  I  goe  forward,  at  length  I  fling  my  Cap 

up  J  marke  there ;  then  do  you  as  once  did  Meleager,  and  the 

Bore  break  comly  out  before  him  :  like  true  lovers,  caft  your 

felves  in  a  Body  decently,  and  fweetly,  by  a  figure  trace,  and 

16  turne  Boyes. 

1.  And  fweetly  we  will  doe  it  Matter  Gerrold. 

2.  Draw  up  the  Company,  Where's  the  Taborour. 

3.  Why  Timothy. 

20      Tab,  Here  my  mad  boyes,  have  at  ye.^ 
Sch.  But  I  fay  where's  their  women  ? 

4.  Here's  Friz  and  Maudline.  (Barbery. 

2.  And  little  Luce  with  the  white  legs,  and   bouncing 
24      I.  And  freckeled  Neh,  that  never  faild  her  Mafter. 

Sch.  Wher  be  your  Ribands  maids  ?  fwyra  with  your  Bodies 
And  carry  it  fweetly,  and  deliverly 
And  now  and  then  a  fauour,  and  a  friske. 
28      Nel.  Let  us  alone  Sir. 

Sch.  Wher's  the  reft  o'th  Muficke. 

3.  Difperfd  as  you  commanded. 
Sch.  Couple  then 

32  And  fee  what's  wanting  j  wher's  the  Bavian  ? 
My  friend,  carry  your  taile  without  offence 
Or  fcandall  to  the  Ladies;  and  be  fure 
You  tumble  with  audacity,  and  manhood, 

G  2  And 
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Daughter. 


Chaire  and 
ftooles  out 


And  when  you  barke  doe  it  with  judgement.  [III.  5] 

BcLU.  Yes  Sir. 

Sch.  Quo  usque  taudem.     Here  is  a  woman  wanting 

4.  We  may  goe  whidle :  all  the  fat*8  i*th  fire. 

Sch.  We  have,  40 

As  learned  Autbours  utter,  wafhd  a  Tile, 
We  have  hecnefaiuus,  and  laboured  vainely. 

2.  This  is  that  fcomefuU  peece,  that  fcun^y  hilding 

That  gave  her  promife  faithfully,  (he  would  be  here,  44 

Cicely  the  Serapfters  daughter  : 

The  next  gloves  that  I  give  her  (hall  be  dog  skin  j 

Nay  and  ihe  faile  me  once,  you  can  tell  Areas 

She  fwore  by  wine,  and  bread,  (he  would  not  breake.  4^ 

Sch.  An  Rele  and  woman, 
A  learned  Poet  fayes :  unles  by*th  taile 
And  with  thy  teeth  thou  hold,  will  either  faile. 
In  manners  this  was  ^fe  pofition  5^ 

I.  A  fire  ill  take  her ;  do*s  (he  flinch  now  ? 

3.  What 

Shall  we  determine  Sir  ? 

.     Sch.  Nothing,  56 

Our  bufines  is  become  a  nullity 
Yea,  and  a  woefull,  and  a  pittious  nullity. 

4.  Now  when  the  credite  of  our  Towne  lay  on  it. 

Now  to  be  frampall,  now  to  pilFe  o'th  nettle,  60 

Goe  thy  waies,  ile  remember  thee,  ile  fit  thee. 

Enter  laylors  daughter. 
The  George  alow,  came  from  the  South,  from 
The  coc^/l  of  Barhary  a. 
And  there  he  met  with  brave  gallants  of  war  64 

By  one,  by  two,  by  three,  a 
IVell  haild,  well  haild,  you  jolly  gallants. 
And  whither  now  are  you  bound  a 

O  let  me  have  your  company  till  come  to  the  found  a  68 

There  was  three  fooles,  fell  out  about  an  howlet 

The  one  fed  it  was  an  owle 
The  other  he  fed  nay, 
The  third  he  fed  it  was  a  hawke,  and  her  bels  wer  cut  away.        72 

3.  Ther's 
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[III.  5]        3.  Ther's  a  dainty  mad  woman  M'.  comes  i'th  Nick  as 
mad  as  a  march  hare :  if  wee  can  get  her  daunce^  wee  are 
made  againe  :  I  warrant  her,  ihee*l  doe  the  rareft  gambols. 
76      I.  A  mad  woman  ?  we  are  made  Boyes. 
Sch.  And  are  you  mad  good  woman  ? 
Daugh,  I  would  be  forry  elfe. 
Give  me  your  hand. 
80      Sch.  Why? 

Daugh.  I  can  tell  your  fortune. 
You  are  a  fbole  .•  tell  ten,  I  have  pozd  him  :  Buz 
Friend  you  muft  eate  no  white  bread,  if  you  doe 
84  Your  teeth  will  bleede  extreamely,  (hall  we  dance  ho  ? 
I  know  you,  y'^r  a  Tinker :  Sirha  Tinker 
Stop  no  more  holes,  but  what  you  (hould. 

Sch,  Dij  bonu     A  Tinker  Damzell  ?  (play 

88      Doug,  Or  a  Conjurer :  raife  me  a  devill  now,  and  let  him 
Quipqffa,  o*th  bels  and  bones. 

Sch,  Goe  take  her,  aud  fluently  perfwade  her  to  a  peace : 
Ei  opus  extgi,  quod  nee  louis  ira,  nee  ignis, 
92  Strike  up,  and  leade  her  in. 

2,  Come  LafTe,  lets  trip  it. 

Daugh.  He  leade.  {Wtnde  Homes: 

3.  Doe,  doe. 

9^      Sch.  Perfwafively,  and  cunningly  :  away  boyes. 

Ex,  aU  but  Schoolemqfter, 
I  heare  the  homes :  give  me  fome 
Meditation,  and  marke  your  Cue ; 
Pallas  infpire  me. 

Enter  The/,  Pir,  Hip,  EmiL  Arcite :  and  trcune, 
100      The/,  This  way  the  Stag  tooke. 
Sch,  Stay,  and  edifie. 
The/,  What  have  we  here  ? 
Per,  Some  Countrey  fport,  upon  my  life  Sir. 
104      Per,  Well  Sir,  goe  forward,  we  will  edifie. 

Ladies  fit  downe,  wee*l  (lay  it  (Ladies. 

Sch,    Thou   doughtie   Duke    all    haile:    all    haile    fweet 
The/,  This  is  a  cold  beginning. 
108      Sch,  If  you  but  favour;  our  Country  pafiime  made  b, 

G  3  We 
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fj"  X  1 1.  5]  Say  the  Schoolemafter  s  no  Clowne : 
148  Duke,  if  we  have  picafd  three  too 

And  have  done  as  good  Boyes  Jhould  doe. 
Give  us  but  a  tree  or  twaine 
For  a  Alaypole,  and  againe 
152  Ere  another  yeare  run  out, 

lFee*l  make  thee  laugh  and  all  this  rout. 

The/.  Take  20.  Doraine ;  how  does  my  fweet  heart. 
Hip.  Never  fo  plea  I'd  Sir. 
156      Emil,  Twas  an  excellent  dance,  and  for  a  preface 

I  never  heard  a  better.  (warded. 

The/.    Schoolemafter,    I   thanke   yon,    One   fee*em    all   re- 
Per,  And  heer's  fomelhing  to  paint  your  Pole  withall. 
160  ■     The/,  Now  to  our  fports  againe. 

Sch,  May  the  Stag  thou  huntft  ftand  long, 
And  thy  dogs  be  fwift  and  ftrong  : 
May  they  kill  him  without  lets, 
164  And  the  Ladies  eate  his  dowfets  :  Come  we  are  all  made. 

IVinde  Homes. 
Dij  Deaq ;  omnes,  ye  have  danc'd  rarely  wenches.  Exeunt, 

[  1 1  I.  6]  Scaena  7.     Enter  Palamon  from  the  Bufh. 

Pal.  About  this  houre  my  Cofen  gave  his  faith 
To  vifit  me  againe,  and  with  him  bring 
Two  Swords,  and  two  good  Armors  j  if  he  faile 
4  He's  neither  man,  nor  Souldier  j  when  he  left  me 
I  did  not  thinke  a  weeke  could  have  reftord 
My  loft  ilrength  to  me,  I  was  growne  fo  low. 
And  Creft-falne  with  my  wants :  I  thanke  thee  Arcite, 
8  Thou  art  yet  a  faire  Foe  ;  and  I  feele  my  felfe 
With  this  refreftiing,  able  once  againe 
To  out  dure  danger  .•  To  delay  it  longer 
Would  make  the  world  think  when  it  comes  to  hearing, 
1 2  That  I  lay  fatting  like  a  Swine,  to  fight 

And  not  a  Souldier ;  Therefore  this  bleft  morning 
Shall  be  the  laft ;  and  that  Sword  he  refufes. 
If  it  but  hold,  I  kill  him  with ;  tis  luftice  .- 
16  So  love,  and  Fortune  for  me :  O  good  morrow. 

Enter  Arcite  with  Armors  and  Swords. 

Arcite. 
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Arc.  Good  morrow  noble  kinefman,  [III.  6] 

Pal.  I  have  put  you 
To  too  much  paines  Sir. 

Arc.  That  too  much  faire  Cofen,  20 

Is  but  a  debt  to  honour,  and  my  duty. 

Pcd.  Would  you  were  io  in  all  Sir  5  I  could  wilh  ye 
As  kinde  a  kiufman,  as  you  force  me  finde 

A  beneficiall  foe,  that  my  embraces  24 

Might  thanke  ye,  not  my  blowes. 

Arc.  I  Hiall  thinke  either 
Well  done,  a  noble  reconi pence. 

Pal.  Then  I  fhall  quit  you.  a8 

Arc.  Defy  me  in  thefe  faire  termes,  and  you  (how 
More  then  a  Miflris  to  me,  no  more  anger 
As  you  love  any  thing  that's  honourable ; 

We  were  not  bred  to  lalke  man,  when  we  are  arm*d  3  a 

And  both  upon  our  guards,  then  let  our  fiiry 
Lik^  meeting  of  two  tides,  fly  ftrongly  from  us. 
And  then  to  whom  the  birthright  of  this  Beauty 
Truely  pertaines  (without  obbraidtngs,  fcomes^  36 

Difpifings  of  our  perfons,  and  fuch  powtings 
Fitter  for  Girles  and  Schooleboyes)  will  be  feene 
And  quickly,  yours,  or  mine  :  wilt  pleafe  you  arme  Sir, 
Or  if  you  feele  your  felfe  not  fitting  yet  40 

And  furniflid  with  your  old  ftrength,  ile  (lay  Cofeu 
And  ev'ry  day  difcourfe  you  into  health. 
As  I  am  ]^ard;  your  perfon  I  am  friends  with. 
And  I  could  wiih  I  had  not  faide  I  lov'd  her  aa 

Though  I  had  dide  3  But  loving  fuch  a  Lady 
And  juftifying  my  Love,  I  mufl  not  fly  from't. 

Pal.  Arcite,  thou  art  fo  brave  an  enemy 
That  no  man  but  thy  Cofen's  fit  to  kill  thee,  48 

I  am  well,  and  lufty,  choofe  your  Amies. 

Arc.  Choofe  you  Sir. 

Pal.  Wilt  thou  exceede  in  all,  or  do*ft  thou  doe  it 
To  make  me  ipare  thee  ?  ^2 

Arc.  If  you  thinke  fo  Cofen, 
You  are  deceived,  for  as  I  am  a  Soldier. 

I 
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[III.  6]  I  will  not  fpare  you. 

56      Pal,  That's  well  faid. 

Arc.  You'l  finde  it 

Pal.  Then  as  I  am  an  honed  man  and  love. 

With  all  the  juftice  of  affedion 

60  He  pay  thee  foundly .-  This  ile  take. 

Arc.  That's  mine  then^ 

Ile  arme  you  firft. 

Pal.  Do  ?  pray  thee  tell  me  Cofen, 

64  Where  gotft  thou  this  good  Armour. 

Arc :  Tis  the  Dukes, 

And  to  fay  true,  I  ftole  it  -,  doe  I  pinch  you  ? 

Pal.  Noe. 

68      Arc.  Is*t  not  too  heavie  ? 

Pal.  I  have  worne  a  lighter. 

But  I  (hall  make  it  ferve. 

/ire.  Ile  buckl't  clofe. 

72      Pal.  By  any  meanes. 

Arc.  You  care  not  for  a  Grand  guard  ? 

Pal.  No,  no,  wee*l  ufe  no  horfes,  I  perceave 

You  would  faine  be  at  that  Fight. 

76      Arc.  I  am  indifferent. 

Pal.  Faith  fo  am  I :  good  Cofen,  thrud  the  buckle 

Through  far  enough. 

Arc.  I  warrant  you. 

80      Pal,  My  Caske  now. 

Arc.  Will  you  fight  bare-armd  ? 

Pal.  We  ihall  be  the  nimbler. 

Arc.  But  ufe  your  Gauntlets  though ;  thole  are  o'th  leaft, 

84  Prethee  take  mine  good  Cofen. 

Pal.  Thanke  you  Arciie. 

How  doe  I  looke,  am  I  falne  much  away  ? 

Arc.  Faith  very  little ;  love  has  ufd  you  kindly. 

88      Pal.  lie  warrant  thee,  Ile  ftrike  home. 

Arc.  Doe,  and  fpare  not  j 

lie  give  you  caufe  fweet  Cofen. 

Pal.  Now  to  you  Sir, 

92  Me  thinkes  this  Armo'rs  very  like  that,  Arcite, 

H  Thou 

a — Qi.  4 
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Thoa  wor'ft  that  day  the  3.  Kings  fell,  but  lighter.  [III.  6\ 

Arc»  That  was  a  very  good  one,  and  that  day 
I  well  remember,  you  outdid  me  Cofen, 

I  never  faw  fuch  valour :  when  you  chargd  96 

Vpon  the  left  wing  of  the  Enemie, 
I  fpurd  hard  to  come  up,  and  under  roe 
I  had  a  right  good  horfe. 

PaL  You  had  indeede  100 

A  bright  Bay  I  remember. 

Arc.  Yes  but  all 
Was  vainely  labour  d  in  me,  you  outwent  me. 
Nor  could  my  wiQies  reach  you  3  yet  a  little  104 

I  did  by  imitation. 

Pcd.  More  by  vertue. 
You  are  moded  Cofen. 

Arc,  When  I  faw  you  charge  firft,  108 

Me  thought  I  heard  a  dreadfull  clap  of  Thunder 
Breake  from  the  Troope. 

Pal.  But  ftill  before  that  flew 
The  lightning  of  your  valour :  Stay  a  little,  112 

Is  not  this  peece  too  (Ireight  ? 

Arc.  No,  no,  tis  well. 

Pal.  I  would  have  nothing  hurt  thee  but  my  Sword, 
A  bruife  would  be  difhonour.  zi6 

Arc.  Now  I  am  perfed. 

Pal,  Stand  off  then. 

Arc.  Take  my  Sword,  I  hold  it  better. 

Pal.  I  thanke  ye  :  No,  keepe  it,  your  life  lyes  on  it,  i  ao 

Here's  one,  if  it  but  hold,  I  aske  no  more. 
For  all  my  hopes :  My  Caufe  and  honour  guard  me. 
They  bow  fe-  Arc.  And  me  my  love  :  *  Is  there  ought  elfe  to  fay  ? 

th^  advuice*  ^^^'  ^^^^  onely,  and  no  more  :  Thou  art  mine  Aunts  Son.    1 24 

andftand.  And  that  blood  we  defire  to  fhed  is  mutuall,    - 

In  me,  thine,  and  in  thee,  mine  :  My  Sword 
Is  in  my  hand,  and  if  thou  killd  me 

The  gods,  and  I  forgive  thee  j  U  there  be  128 

A  place  prepar'd  for  thofe  that  fleepe  in  honour, 
I  wilh  his  wearie  foule,  that  falls  may  win  it  : 

Fight 
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[III.  6]  Fight  bravely  Cofen,  give  me  thy  noble  hand. 

132      Arc.  Here  Palamon  :  This  hand  ihall  never  more 
Come  ueare  thee  with  fuch  friendlhip. 
Pdl,  I  commend  thee. 

Arc.  If  I  fall,  curfe  me,  and  fay  I  was  a  coward, 
136  For  none  but  fuch,  dare  die  in  thefe  juft  Try  alls. 
Once  more  farewell  my  Cofen, 

Pal.  Farewell  Arcite.  Fight, 

Homes  within  :  theyjiand. 
Arc.  Loe  Cofen,  loe,  our  Folly  has  undon  us. 
140      Pal.  Why? 

Arc.  This  is  the  Duke,  a  hunting  as  I  told  you. 
If  we  be  found,  we  are  wretched,  O  retire 
For  honours  fake,  and  fafely  prefently 
144  Into  your  Buih  agen ;  Sir  we  Ihall  finde 
Too  many  howres  to  dye  in,  gentle  Cofen  : 
If  you  be  feene  you  perifh  inflantly 
For  breaking  prifon,  and  I,  if  you  reveale  me, 
J  48  For  my  contempt ;  Then  all  the  world  will  fcorne  us. 
And  fay  we  had  a  noble  difference^ 
Bi^t  bafe  difpofers  of  ir. 
PcU.  No,  no,  Cofen 
t^a  I  will  no  more  be  hidden,  nor  put  oft 
This  great  adventure  to  a  fecond  Tryall 
I  know  your  cunning,  and  I  know  your'caufe. 
He  that  faints  now,  Ihame  take  him,  put  thy  felfe 
156  Vpon  thy  prefent  guard. 
Arc.  You  are  not  mad  ? 

Pal.  Or  I  will  make  th'advantage  of  this  howre 
Mine  owne,  and  what  to  come  (hall  threaten  me, 
160  I  ^<^re  leffe  then  my  fortune  :  know  weake  Cofen 
I  love  Emilia,  and  in  that  ile  bury 
Thee,  and  all  erodes  elfe. 

Arc.  Then  come,  what  can  come 
164  Thou  (halt  know  Palamon,  I  dare  as  well 

Die,  as  difcourfe,  or  ileepe  :  Onely  this  feares  me. 
The  law  will  have  the  honour  of  our  ends. 
Have  at  thy  life. 

H  2  Pal. 
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Pal,  Looke  to  thine  owne  well  Arcite.  [III.  6] 

Fight  againe.     Homes, 
Enter  Thefeus,  Hipoliia,  Emilia,  Perithoits  and  trcune. 

Thefeus.  What  ignorant  and  mad  malicious  Traitors^ 
Are  you  ?  That  gaiuft  the  tenor  of  my  Lawes 
Are  making  Battaile,  thus  like  Knights  appointed. 
Without  my  leave,  and  Officers  of  Armes  ?  172 

By  Cajlor  both  (hall  dye. 

Pal.  Hold  thy  word  Thefeus, 
We  are  certainly  both  Traitors,  both  defpifers 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  goodnefle  :  I  am  Palamon  176 

That  cannot  love  thee,  he  that  broke  thy  Prifon, 
Thinke  well,  what  that  deferves  j  and  this  is  Arciie 
A  bolder  Traytor  never  trod  thy  ground 

A  Falfer  neu'r  feem'd  friend  .•  This  is  the  man  j8o 

Was  begd  and  baniih'd,  this  is  he  contemnes  thee 
And  what  thou  dar'd  doe  3  and  in  this  difguife 
Againft  this  owne  EdiGt  followes  thy  Sider, 

That  fortunate  bright  Star,  the  faire  Emilia  jf^A 

Whofe  fervant,  (if  there  be  a  right  in  feeing. 
And  firft  bequeathing  of  the  foule  to)  juftly 
I  am,  and  which  is  more,  dares  thinke  her  his. 
This  treacherie  like  a  moft  trufty  Lover,  j88 

I  caird  him  now  to  anfwer  -,  if  thou  bee* ft 
As  thou  art  fpoken,  great  and  vertuous. 
The  true  defcider  of  all  injuries. 

Say,  Fight  againe,  and  thou  (halt  fe^  me  Thefeus  ipa 

Doe  fuch  a  luftice,  thou  thy  felfe  wilt  envie. 
Then  take  my  life,  lie  wooe  thee  too't. 

Per.  O  heaven, 
What  more  then  man  is  this !  igS 

Thef  I  have  fworne. 

Arc,  We  feeke  not 
Thy  breath  of  mercy  Thefeus,  Tis  to  me 

A  thing  as  foone  to  dye,  as  thee  to  fay  it,  aoo 

And  no  more  mov'd  :  where  this  man  calls  me  Traitor. 
Let  me  fay  thus  much  j  if  in  love  be  Treafon, 
In  fervice  of  fo  excellent  a  Beutie, 

As 
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III.  6]  As  I  love  mod,  and  in  that  faith  will  perifh, 
As  I  have  brought  my  life  here  to  continue  it, 
As  I  have  ferv'd  her  trueft,  worthieft. 
As  I  dare  kill  this  Cofen,  that  denies  it, 
ao8  So  let  me  be  mod  Traitor,  and  ye  pleafe  me :  • 

For  fcorning  thy  Edid  Duke,  aske  that  Lady 
Why  fhe  is  faire,  and  why  her  eyes  command  me 
Stay  here  to  love  her  j  and  if  llie  fay  Tray  tor, 
212  I  am  a  villaine  fit  to  lye  unburied. 

Pal,  Thou  (halt  have  pitty  of  us  both,  o  Thefeus, 
If  unto  neither  thou  fhew  mercy,  (lop, 
(As  thou  art  jud)  thy  noble  eare  againft  us, 
216  As  thou  art  valiant  j  for  thy  Cofens  foule 

Whofe  1 2.  ftrong  labours  crowne  his  memory. 
Lets  die  together,  at  one  indant  Duke, 
Onely  a  little  let  liim  fall  before  me, 
220  That  I  may  tell  my  Soule  he  Ihall  not  have  her. 

The/.   I  grant  your  wi(h,  for  to  fay  true,  your  Cufen 
Has  ten  times  more  offended,  fflr  I  gave  him 
More  mercy  then  you  found.  Sir,  your  offenfes 
224  Being  no  more  then  his  .•  None  here  fpeake  for  'em 
For  ere  the  Sun  fet,  both  ihall  (leepe  for  ever. 

HipoL  Alas  the  pitty,  now  or  never  Sifter 
Speake  not  to  be  denide ;  That  face  of  yours 
228  Will  beare  the  curfes  elfe  of  after  ages 
For  thefe  loft  Cofens. 

Emil,  In  my  face  deare  Sifter 
I  finde  no  anger  to  *em  j  nor  no  ruyn, 
232  The  mifadventure  of  their  owne  eyes  kill  'em  j 
Yet  that  I  will  be  woman,  and  have  pitty. 
My  knees  (hall  grow  to'th  ground  but  He  get  mercie. 
Helpe  me  deare  Sifter,  in  a  deede  fo  vertuous, 
236  The  powers  of  all  women  will  be  with  us, 
Moft  royall  Brother. 

HipoL  Sir  by  our  tye  of  Marriage. 
EmiL  By  your  owne  fpotleife  honour. 
240      Hip,  By  that  faith. 

That  faire  hand,  and  that  honeft  heart  you  gave  me. 

H  3  EmU. 
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EmiL  By  that  you  would  have  pitty  in  another,  [III.  6] 

By  your  owne  vertues  infinite. 

Hip,  By  valour,  244 

By  all  the  chade  nights  I  have  ever  pleafd  you. 

Thef,  Thefe  are  ftrange  Conjurings.  (our  dangers. 

Per,  Nay  tlien  He  in  too :  By  all  our  friendfhip  Sir,  by  all 
By  all  you  love  mod,  warres ;  and  this  fweet  Lady.  248 

Ernil,  By  that  you  would  have  trembled  to  deny 
A  bluihing  Maide. 

Hip,  By  your  owne  eyes  :  By  ftrength 
In  which  you  fwore  I  went  beyond  all  women,  252 

Almoil  all  men,  and  yet  I  yeelded  Thefeus, 

Per.  To  crowne  all  this  j  By  your  moft  noble  foule 
Which  cannot  want  due  mercie,  I  beg  firft. 

Hip.  Next  heare  my  prayers.  256  ^ 

EmU.  Laft  let  me  intreate  Sir.  ^ 

Per.  For  mercy. 

Hip.  Mercy. 

EmiL  Mercy  on  thefe  Princa.  260 

Thef.  Ye  make  my  faith  reele  :  Say  I  felt 
Compaliion  to'em  both,  how  would  you  place  it  ? 

EiniL  Vpon  their  lives  :  But  with  their  banilhments. 

Thef.  You  are  a  right  woman.  Sifter  -,  you  have  pitty,  264 

But  want  the  vnderftanding  where  to  ufe  it. 
If  you  defire  their  lives,  invent  a  way 
Safer  then  baniihment :  Can  thefe  two  live 

And  have  the  agony  of  love  about  'em,  268 

And  not  Icill  one  another  ?  Every  day 
The'yld  fight  about  yov  5  howrely  bring  your  honour 
In  publique  queftion  with  their  Swords ;  Be  wife  then 
And  here  forget  'em  j  it  concernes  your  credit,  27a 

And  my  oth  equally  :  I  have  faid  they  die. 
Better  they  fall  by'th  law,  then  one  another. 
Bow  not  my  honor. 

EmiL  O  my  noble  Brother,  276 

That  oth  was  ralhly  made,  and  in  your  anger. 
Your  reafon  will  not  hold  it,  if  fuch  vowes 
Stand  for  exprelfe  will,  all  the  world  muft  perifh. 

Belide 
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[III.  6]  Befide,  I  have  another  oth,  gainft  yours  _,. 
Of  more  authority,  I  am  fure  more  love. 
Not  made  in  paflion  neither,  but  good  heede. 
The/.  What  is  it  Sifter  ? 

284      Per,  Vrge  it  home  brave  Lady. 

EmiL  That  you  would  nev'r  deny  me  any  thing 
Fit  for  my  modeft  fuit,  and  your  free  granting : 
I  tye  you  to  your  word  now,  if  ye  fall  in't, 

288  Thinke  how  you  maime  your  honour ; 

(For  now  I  am  fet  a  begging  Sir,  I  am  deafe 
To  all  but  your  compailion)  how,  their  lives 
Might  breed  the  mine  of  my  name ;  Opinion, 

292  Shall  any  thing  that  loves  me  perifh  for  me? 
That  were  a  cruell  wifedome,  doe  men  proyne 
The  ftraight  yong  Bowes  that  blufh  wiih  thoufand  BloIToms 
•  Becaufe  they  may  be  rotten  /  O  Duke  Thefeus 

296  The  goodly  Mothers  that  have  groan d  for  thefe. 
And  all  the  longing  Maides  that  ever  lov*d. 
If  your  vow  ftand,  (hall  curfe  me  and  my  Beauty, 
And  in  their  funerall  fongs,  for  thefe  two  Cofens 

300  Defpife  my  crueltie,  and  cry  woe  worth  me. 
Till  I  am  nothing  but  the  fcorne  of  women  ^ 
For  heavens  fake  fave  their  lives,  and  banifh  *em. 
Thef.  On  what  conditions  ? 

304      Emil.  Sweare'em  never  more 

To  make  me  their  Contention,  or  to  know  me. 

To  tread  upon  thy  Dukedome,  and  to  be 

Where  ever  they  fhall  travel,  ever  ftrangers  to  one  another. 

308      Pal,  He  be  cut  a  peeces 

Before  I  take  this  oth,  forget  I  love  her  9 

0  all  ye  gods  difpife  me  then  ;  Thy  Banifhment 

1  not  miilike,  fo  we  may  fairely  carry 

312  Our  Swords,  aud  caufe  along  ;  elfe  never  trifle. 
But  take  our  lives  Duke,  I  muft  love  and  will, 
And  for  that  love,  muft  and  dare  kill  this  Cofen 
On  any  peece  the  earth  has. 

316      Thef,  Will  you  Arcite 
Take  thefe  conditions  ? 

Pal. 
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Pal,  H'es  a  villaine  then.  [HI,  tf] 

Per,  Thefe  are  men. 

Arcite,  No,  never  Duke;  Tis  worfe  to  me' than  bagging.       320 
To  take  my  life  {o  bafely,  though  I  thinke 
I  never  (hall  enjoy  her,  yet  ile  preferve 
The  honour  of  afFedion,  and  dye  for  her. 
Make  death  a  Devi]].  324 

Thef,  What  may  be  done  ?  for  now  I  fee]e  compalfion. 

Per,  Let  it  not  fall  agen  Sir. 

Thef.  Say  EmUia 
If  one  of  them  were  dead,  as  one  muff,  are  you  328 

Content  to  take  th'other  to  your  husband  ? 
They  cannot  both  enjoy  you }  They  are  Princes 
As  goodly  as  your  owne  eyes,  and  as  noble 

As  ever  fame  yet  fpoke  of;  looke  upon*em,  332 

And  if  you  can  love,  end  this  difference, 
I  give  confent,  are  you  content  too  Princes  ? 

Both.  With  all  our  foules. 

Thef,  He  that  (he  refufes  ^^6 

Muft  dye  then. 

Both.  Any  death  thou  canft  invent  Duke. 

Pal,  If  I  fall  from  that  mouth,  I  fall  with  favour^ 
And  Lovers  yet  unborne  (hall  blelfe  my  alhes.  340 

Arc.  If  (he  refufe  me,  yet  my  grave  will  wed  me. 
And  Souldiers  fing  my  Epitaph. 

Thef,  Make  choice  then. 

Emil,  I  cannot  Sir,  they  are  both  too  excellent  344 

For  me,  a  hayre  fliall  never  fall  of  thefe  men. 

Hip,  What  will  become  of  'em  9 

Thef  Thus  I  ordaine  it. 
And  by  mine  honor,  once  againe  it  (lands,  348 

Or  both  fhall  dye.     You  fliall  both  to  your  Countrey, 
And  each  within  this  moneth  accompanied 
With  three  faire  Knights,  appeare  againe  in  this  place. 
In  which  Ile  plant  a  Pyramid  j  and  whether  3^2 

Before  us  that  are  here,  can  force  his  Cofen 
By  fay  re  and  knightly  ftrength  to  touch  the  Pillar, 
He  fhall  enjoy  her :  the  other  loofe  his  head. 

And 
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[III.  6]  And  all  his  friends  j  Nor  fhall  be  grudge  to  fall. 
Nor  thinke  he  dies  with  intered  in  this  Lady  : 
Will  this  content  yee  ? 

PaL  Yes  rhere  Cofen  Arciie 
360  I  am  friends  againe,  till  that  howre. 
Arc.  I  embrace  ye. 
The/.  Are  you  content  Sifter  ^ 
tmil.  Yes,  I  muft  Sir, 
364  Els  both  mifcany. 

The/,  Come  fhake  hands  againe  then. 
And  take  heede,  as  you  are  Gentlemen,  this  Quarrel! 
Sleepe  till  the  howre  prefixt,  and  hold  your  courfe. 
368      Pal,  We  dare  not  faile  thee  Thefeus, 
Thef,  Come,  He  give  ye 
Now  ufage  like  to  Princes,  and  to  Friends ; 
When  ye  retunie,  who  wins.  He  fettle  heere, 
372  Who  loofes,  yet  He  weepe  upon  his  Beere.  Exeunt, 

[IV.  i]  A&lus  Quartus. 

Scaena  i.     Enter  Jailor,  and  his  friend. 
Jailor,  Heare  you  no  more,  was  nothing  faide  of  me 
Concerning  the  efcape  of  Palamon  ? 
Good  Sir  remember. 
4      I.  Fr.  Nothing  that  I  heard. 
For  I  came  home  before  the  bufines 
Was  fully  ended  ;  Yet  I  might  perceive 
£re  I  departed,  a  great  likelihood 
8  Of  both  their  pardons :  For  Hipolita, 
And  faire-eyd  Emilie,  upon  their  knees 
Begd  with  fuch  hanfom  pitty,  that  the  Duke 
Me  thought  ftood  ftaggering,  whether  he  fhould  follow 
12  His  raih  o'th,  or  the  fweet  compaflion 
Of  thofe  two  Ladies;  and  to  fecond  them. 
That  truely  noble  Prince  Perithous 
Halfe  his  owne  heart,  fet  in  too,  that  I  hope 
16  All  ihall  be  well :  Neither  heard  I  one  queftion 

I  Of 
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Of  your  name,  or  his  fcape.  Enter  2.  Frieud,  [IV.  i] 

.  lay.  Pray  heaven  it  hold  fo. 

2.  Fr  :  Be  of  good  comfort  man  j  I  bring  you  newes^ 
Good  newes.  20 

lay.  They  are  welcome, 

2.  Fr,  Palamon  has  cleerd  you. 
And  got  your  pardon,  and  difcoyerd  (Daughters, 

How,   and   by   whofe  meanes  he   efcapt,  which   was    your  24 
Whofe  pardon  is  procurd  too,  and  the  Prifoner 
Not  to  be  held  uugratefull  to  her  goodnes. 
Has  given  a  fumme  of  money  to  her  Marriage, 
A  large  one  ile  aflure  you.  28 

lay.  Ye  are  a  good  man 
And  ever  bring  good  newes. 

1.  Fr.  How  was  it  ended  ? 

2.  Fr,  Why,  as  it  fhould  bej  they  that  nev'r  begd  32 
But  they  prevaild,  had  their  fuites  fairely  granted. 

The  prifoners  have  their  lives. 

1.  Fr.  I  knew  t' would  be  fo. 

2.  Fr,  But  there  be  new  conditions,  which  you*l  heare  of     36 
At  better  time. 

lay,  I  hope  they  are  good. 
2.  Fr.  They  are  honourable. 
How  good  they'l  prove,  I  know  not.  40 

Enter  Wooer. 

1.  Fr.  TVill  be  knowne. 

Woo.  Alas  Sir,  wher*s  your  Daughter  ? 

Jay,  Why  doe  you  aske  f 

Woo.  O  Sir  when  did  you  fee  her  ?  44 

2.  Fr,  How  he  lookes  ? 

lay.  This  morning.  ((be  fleepe  ? 

Woo.  Was   (he  well  ?  was   fhe   in  health  ?    Sir,  when  did 

I.  Fr,  Thefe  are  ftrauge  Queflions.  48 

Idy,  I  doe  not  thinke  (he  was  very  well,  for  now 
You  make  me  minde  her,  but  this  very  day 
I  ask*d  her  quedions,  and  fhe  anfwered  me 

So  farre  from  what  Ihe  was,  fo  childifhly.  j2 

So  fillily,  as  if  (he  were  a  foole. 

An 
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[IV.  x]  An  Inocent,  and  I  was  veiy  angry. 

But  what  of  her  Sir  P  (as  good  by  me 

56      ffho.  Nothing  but  my  pitty ;  but  you  mufl  know  it«  and 
As  by  an  other  that  lefle  loves  her : 
lay.  Well  Sir. 
I.  Fr.  Not  right? 

60      a.  Fr.  Not  well  ? fFooer,  No  Sir  not  well. 

fFoo.  Tis  too  true,  (he  is  mad. 
I.  Fr.  It  cannot  be. 
Woo.  Beleeve  you'l  finde  it  fo. 
64      lay.  I  halfe  fufpeded 

What  you  told  me  :  the  gods  comfort  her : 
Either  this  was  her  love  to  Palamon, 
Or  feare  of  my  mifcarryiug  on  his  fcape, 
68  Or  both. 

fToo.  Tis  likely. 
lay.  But  why  allthis  hafle  Sir } 
Woo.  He  tell  you  quickly.     As  I  late  was  angling 
72  In  the  great  Lake  that  lies  behind  the  Pallace, 

From  the  far  fhore,  thicke  fet  with  reedes,  and  Sedges, 
As  patiently  I  was  attending  fport, 
I  heard  a  voyce,  a  (hrill  one,  and  attentive 
76  I  gave  my  eare,  when  I  might  well  perceive 
T*was  one  that  fung,  and  by  the  fmallnefle  of  it 
A  boy  or  woman.  I  then  left  my  angle 
To  his  owne  skill,  came  neere,  but  yet  perceivd  not 
80  Who  made  the  found ;  the  rufhes,  and  the  Reeds 
Had  fo  encompad  it :  I  laide  me  downe 
And  liftned  to  the  words  (he  fong,  for  then 
Through  a  fmall  glade  cut  by  the  Fifher  men, 
84  I  law  it  was  your  Daughter. 
lay.  Vt2Lj  goe  on  Sir  ? 

Woo.  She  fung   much,  but  no  fence;    onely  I  heard  her 
Repeat  this  often.     Palamon  is  gone, 
88  Is  gone  to*th  wood  to  gather  Mulberies, 
He  finde  him  out  to  morrow. 
I.  Fr.  Pretty  foule. 
Woo.  His  fhackles  will  betray  him,  hee*l  be  taken, 

I  a  And 
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And  what  (hall  I  doe  then  9  He  bring  a  heavy,  [IV.  i] 

A  hundred  blacke  eyd  Maides,  that  love  as  I  doe 

With  Chaplets  on  their  heads  of  DafTadiUies, 

With  cherry-lips,  and  cheekes  of  Damaske  Rofes, 

And  all  wee'l  daunce  an  Antique  fore  the  Duke,  g6 

And  beg  his  pardon  ;  Then  (he  talk'd  of  you  Sir  ^ 

That  you  muft  loofe  your  head  to  morrow  morning. 

And  (he  muft  gather  flowers  to  bury  you. 

And  fee  the  houfe  made  handfome,  then  (he  fnng     '  loo 

Nothing  but  Willow,  willow,  willow,  and  betweene 

Ever  was,  Paiamon,  faire  Palamon, 

And  Palamon,  was  a  tall  yong  man.     The  place 

Was  knee  deepe  where  (he  fat ;  her  careles  Trefles,  104 

A  wreake  of  bull-rufh  rounded  j  about  her  ftucke 

Thoufand  frelh  water  flowers  of  feverall  cullors. 

That  me  thought  flie  appeard  like  the  faire  Nimph 

That  feedes  the  lake  with  waters,  or  as  Iris  108 

Newly  dropt  downe  from  heaven  -,  Rings  (he  made 

Of  nifties  that  grew  by,  and  to  'em  fpoke 

The  prettieft  pofies  .•  Thus  our  true  love's  tide. 

This  you  may  loofe,  not  me,  and  many  a  one  :  112 

And  then  ftie  wept,  and  fung  againe,  and  flgh'd. 

And  with  the  fame  breath  fmil'd,  and  kift  her  hand. 

2.  Fr,  Alas  what  pitty  it  is  9 

Wooer,  I  made  in  to  her.  116 

She  faw  me,  and  ftraight  fought  the  flood,  I  fav*d  her. 
And  fet  her  fafe  to  land  :  when  prefently 
She  flipt  away,  and  to  the  Citty  made. 

With  fuch  a  cry,  and  fwiftnes,  that  beleeve  me  120 

Shee  left  me  farre  behinde  her  -,  three,  or  foure, 
I  faw  from  farre  off"  crolle  her,  one  of  'em 
I  knew  to  be  your  brother,  where  ftie  ftaid, 
And  fell,  fcarce  to  be  got  away  :  I  left  them  with  her.  124 

Enter  Brother,  Daughter,  and  others. 
And  hether  came  to  tell  you  :  Here  they  are. 

Daugh.  May  you  never  more  enjoy  the  light,  tsfc. 
Is  not  this  a  fine  Song  ? 

Bro.  O  a  very  fine  one.  128 

Daugh, 
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[IV.  i]      Dough,  I  can  ling  twenty  more. 
Bro,  I  thinke  you  can, 

Daugh  Yes  truely  can  I,  I  can  (ing  the  Broome, 
132  And  Bony  Robin.     Are  not  you  a  tailour  ^ 
Bro,  Yes, 

Daugh,  Wher*s  my  wedding  Gowne? 
Bro,  He  bring  it  to  morrow. 
I  j6      Daugh,  Doe,  very  rarely,  I  mud  be  abroad  elfe 
To  call  the  Maides,  and  pay  the  Minftrels 
For  I  mud  loofe  my  Maydenhead  by  cocklight 
Twill  never  thrive  elfe. 
140  O  fairs,  ohfweete,  kS^c,  Singes, 

Bro,  You  muft  ev'n  take  it  patiently. 
lay.  Tis  true, 

Daugh,  Good  *ev'n,  good  men,  pray  did  you  ever  heare 
144  Of  one  yong  Palamon  ? 

lay.  Yes  wench  we  know  him. 
Daugh,  Is*t  not  a  fine  yong  Gentleman  ? 
lay.  Tis,  Love. 
148      Bro.  By  no  meane  crofle  her,  (he  is  then  dillemperd 
For  worfe  then  now  (he  (howes. 
I.  Fr,  Yes,  he's  a  fine  man. 
Daugh,  O,  is  he  fo  ?  you  have  a  Sifier. 
152      I.  Fr,  Yes* 

Daugh,  But  ihe  (hall  never  have  him,  tell  her  fo. 
For  a  tricke  that  I  know,  y'had  beft  looke  to  her. 
For  if  fhe  fee  him  once,  fhe's  gone,  {he*s  done, 
156  And  undon  in  an  howre.     All  the  young  Maydes 

Of  our  Towne  are  in  love  with  him,  but  I  laugh  at  *em 
And  let  *em  all  alone,  Is*t  not  a  wife  courfe  ? 

1,  Fr.  Yes.  (by  him, 
160      Daugh.  There   is  at   leafl   two  hundred   now  with   child 

There  mud  be  fowre ;  yet  I  keepe  clofe  for  all  this, 
Clofe  as  a  Cockle ;  and  all  thefe  mud  be  Boyes, 
He  has  the  tricke  ou*t,  and  at  ten  yearcs  old 
164  They  mud  be  all  gelt  for  Mufitians, 
And  fing  the  wars  of  Thefeus. 

2.  Fr,  This  is  drange. 

I  3  Daugh. 
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Daugh.  As  ever  you  heard,  but  (bj  nothing.  [IV.  i] 

I.  Fr.  No.  (him,  i68 

Dough,  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Dukedome  to 
He  warrant  ye,  he  had  not  fo  few  lad  night  1^^^ 

As  twenty  to  difpatch,  hee'l  tickl't  up  ^^^ 

In  two  howres,  if  his  hand  be  in.  1^2 

lay.  She's  loft 
Pail  all  cure. 

Bro,  Heaven  forbid  man. 

Dough,  Come  hither,  you  are  a  wife  man.  176 

I.  Fr,  Do's  {he  know  him  ? 

I.  Fr,  No,  would  (he  did. 

Daugh,  You  are  mafler  of  a  Ship  ? 

lay.  Yes.  180 

Dough,  Wher's  your  Compaile  ? 

lay,  Heere. 

Dough,  Set  it  too'th  North. 
And  now  dired  your  conrfe  to'th  wood,  wher  Palamon  184 

Lyes  longing  for  me ;  For  the  Tackling 
Let  me  alone  ^  Come  waygh  my  hearts,  cheerely. 

All,  Owgh,  owgh,  owgh,  tis  up,  the  wind's  faire,  top  the 
Bowling,  out  with  the  maine  faile,  wher's  your  188 

Whittle  Matter  ? 

Bro,  Lets  get  her  in. 

lay.  Vp  to  the  top  Boy. 

Bro,  Wher's  the  Pilot  ?  19a 

1.  Fr,  Heere, 
Daugh,  What  ken'tt  thou  ? 

2,  Fr,  A  faire  wood, 
Daugh.  Beare  for  it  matter ;  take  about :  Singes,  \g6 

When  Cinthia  with  her  borrowed  light,  ksfc.  Exeunt, 

Scaena  2.     Enter  Emilia  alone,  with  2.  PiShires,  [IV.  ^3 

Emilia.  Yet   I   may   binde   thofe  wounds  up,   that   mutt 
And  bleed  to  death  for  my  fake  elfe  -,  He  choofe,  (open 

And  end  their  ttrife :  Two  fuch  yong  hanfom  men 
Shall  never  fall  for  me,  their  weeping  Mothers,  4 

Following  the  dead  cold  afhes  of  their  Sonnes 
Shall  never  curfe  my  cruelty :  Good  heaven^ 

What 
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C  f  V.  2]  What  a  fweet  face  has  Ardte}  if  wife  nature 
8  With  all  her  bed  endowments,  all  tbofe  beuties 
She  fowes  into  the  birthes  of  noble  bodies. 
Were  here  a  mortall  woman,  and  had  in  her 
The  coy  denialls  of  yong  Maydes,  yet  doubtles, 

^i  She  would  run  mad  for  this  man  :  what  an  eye  ? 
Of  what  a  fyry  fparkle,  and  quick  fweet nes. 
Has  thb  yong  Prince  ?  Here  Love  himfelfe  fits  fmyh'ng, 
luH  fuch  another  wanton  Ganimead, 

16  Set  Love  a  fire  with,  and  enforcd  the  god 
Snatch  up  the  goodly  Boy,  and  fet  him  by  him 
A  (hining  conflellation :  What  a  brow. 
Of  what  a  fpacious  Majefly  he  carries  ? 

*o  Arch'd  like  the  great  eyd  luno's,  but  far  fweeter. 
Smoother  then  Pelops  Shoulder  ?  Fame  and  honour 
Me  thinks  from  hence,  as  from  a  Promontory 
Pointed  in  heaven,  fhould  clap  their  wings,  and  fing 

24  To  all  the  under  world,  the  Loves,  and  Fights 
Of  gods,  and  fueh  men  neere  *em.     Palamon, 
Is  but  his  foyle,  to  him,  a  meere  dull  fhadow, 
Hee's  fwarth,  and  meagre,  of  an  eye  as  heavy 

28  As  if  he  had  ]ofl  his  mother ;  a  flil]  temper. 
No  flirring  in  him,  no  alacrity. 
Of  all  this  fprightly  fharpenes,  not  a  fmile; 
Yet  thefe  that  we  count  errours  may  become  him  : 

32  Narciffus  was  a  fad  Boy,  but  a  heavenly  .• 
Oh  who  can  finde  the  bent  of  womans  fancy  ? 
I  am  a  Foole,  my  reafon  is  lofl  in  me, 
I  have  no  choice,  and  I  have  ]y*d  fo  lewdly 

$6  That  women  ought  to  beate  me.     On  my  knees 
I  aske  thy  pardon  .*  Palamon,  thou  art  alone. 
And  only  beutifull,  and  thefe  the  eyes, 
Thefe  the  bright  lamps  of  beauty,  that  conmiand 

40  And  threaten  Love,  and  what  yong  Mayd  dare  crofle  *em 
What  a  bold  gravity,  and  yet  inviting 
Has  this  browne  manly  face  ?    O  Love,  this  only 
From  this  howre  is  Complexion :  Lye  there  Arcite, 

44  Thou  art  a  changling  to  him,  a  meere  Gipfey. 

And 
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And  this  the  noble  Bodie ;  I  am  Totted,  rjv.  2] 

Vtterly  loft :  My  Virgins  faith  has  fled  me. 

For  if  my  brother  but  even  now  had  ask'd  me 

Whether  I  lov'd,  I  had  run  mad  for  Arciie,  48 

Now  if  my  Sifter ;  More  for  Palamon, 

Stand  both  together:  Now,  come  aske  me  Brother, 

Alas,  I  know  not :  aske  me  now  fweet  Sifter, 

I  may  goe  looke  j  What  a  meere  child  is  Fancie,  5^ 

That  having  two  faire  gawdes  of  equal!  fweetnelle. 

Cannot  diftinguift),  but  muft  crie  for  both. 

Enter  Emil,  ami  Gent. 

EmiL  How  now  Sir  ? 

Gent,  From  the  Noble  Duke  your  Brother  56 

Madam,  I  bring  you  newes  :  The  Knights  are  come. 

Emil,  To  end  the  quarrell  ? 

Gent.  Yes. 

EmU,  Would  I  might  end  firft  .•  60 

What  finnes  have  I  committed,  chaft  Diana, 
That  my  unfpotted  youth  muft  now  be  foyld 
With  blood  of  Princes  ?  and  my  Chaftitie 

Be  made  the  Altar,  where  the  lives  of  Lovers,  64 

Two  greater,  and  two  better  never  yet 
Made  mfcthers  joy,  muft  be  the  facrifice 
To  my  unhappy  Beautie  r 

Enter  Thejeus,  Hipolita,  Penthous  and  attendants, 

Thefeus.  Bring  *em  in  qnickly,  68 

By  any  meanes,  I  long  to  fee*em. 
Your  two  contending  Lovers  are  returned. 
And  with  them  their  faire  Knights  :  Now  my  faire  Sifter, 
You  muft  love  one  of  them.  72 

EmiL  I  had  rather  both. 
So  neither  for  my  fake  ftiould  fall  untimely 

Enter  MeJJengersrjOurtis. 
Thef,  Who  faw'em  ? 

Per,  I  a  while.  -5 

Gent.  And  L 

Thef,  From  whence  come  you  Sir  ? 
Mejf.  From  the  Knights. 

Thef, 
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[IV.  2]      The/.  Pray  fpeake 

You  that  have  feene  them,  what  they  are. 

Mef.  I  will  Sir, 

And  truly  what  I  thinke :  Six  braver  fpirits 

84  Then  thefe  they  have  brought,  (if  we  judge  by  the  outiide) 

I  never  faw,  nor  read  of :  He  that  (lands 

In  the  fitft  place  with  Arcite,  by  his  feeming 

Should  be  a  flout  man,  by  his  face  a  Prince, 

88  (His  very  lookes  fo  fay  him)  his  complexion. 

Nearer  a  browne,  than  blacke  ^  llerne,  and  yet  noble. 

Which  fhewes  him  hardy,  fearelefle,  proud  of  dangers : 

The  circles  of  his  eyes  (how  faire  within  him, 

9^  And  as  a  heated  Lyon,  {o  he  lookes  5 

His  haire  hangs  long  behind  him,  blacke  and  fhining 

Like  Ravens  wings  :  his  Ihoulders  broad,  and  Urong, 

Armd  long  and  round,  and  on  his  Thigh  a  Sword 

96  Hung  by  a  curious  Bauldricke ;  when  he  frownes 

To  feale  his  will  with,  better  o'my  confcience 

Was  never  Souldiers  friend. 

Thef,  Thou  ha' ft  well  defcribde  him, 

100      Per.  Yet  a  great  deale  (hort 

Me  thinkes,  of  him  that's  firft  with  Palamon, 

Thef,  Vtbj  fpeake  him  friend. 

Per,  I  ghefTe  he  is  a  Prince  too, 

104  And  if  it  may  be,  greater  5  for  his  fhow 

Has  all  the  ornament  of  honour  in't : 

Hee's  fomewhat  bigger,  then  the  Knight  he  fpoke  of. 

But  of  a  face  far  fweeter ;  His  complexion 

108  Is  (as  a  ripe  grape)  ruddy :  he  has  felt 

Without  doubt  what  he  fights  for,  and  fo  apter 

To  make  this  caufe  his  owne ;  In's  face  appeares 

All  the  faire  hopes  of  what  he  undertakes, 

112  And  when  he's  angry,  then  a  fetled  valour 

(Not  tainted  with  extreames)  runs  through  his  body. 

And  guides  his  arme  to  brave  things :  Feare  he  cannot. 

He  fhewes  no  fuch  foft  temper,  his  head's  yellow, 

J 16  Hard  ha3rr*d,  and  curld,  thicke  twind  like  Ivy  tops. 

Not  to  undoe  with  thunder  3  In  his  face 

K  The 

a— Qi.  5 
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The  livcrie  of  the  warlike  Maide  appcares,  [IV.  2] 

Pure  red,  and  white,  for  yet  no  beard  has  bleft  him. 

And  in  his  rowling  eyes,  fits  victory,  120 

As  if  (he  ever  nient  to  corett  his  valour ; 

His  Nofe  (lands  high,  a  Chara6\er  of  honour. 

His  red  lips,  after  fights,  are  fit  for  Ladies. 

Emii.  Mull  thefe  men  die  too?  r24 

Per,  When  he  f)>eakes,  his  tongue 
Sounds  like  a  Trumpet  j  All  his  lyneaments 
Are  as  a  man  would  wilh  *em,  ftrong,  and  cleane. 
He  weares  a  well-fteeld  Axe,  the  ftatfe  of  gold,  j  28 

His  age  fome  five  and  twenty. 

Aleffl  Tiler's  another, 
A  little  n)an,  but  of  a  tough  foule,  feeming 

As  great  as  any  :  fairer  promifes  132 

In  fuch  a  Bi)dy,  yet  I  never  looked  on. 

Per.  O,  he  that's  freckle  fac'd  ? 

Mejf  The  fame  my  Lord, 
Are  they  not  fweet  ones  ?  136 

Per,  Yes  they  are  well. 

Me£\  Me  thinkes, 
Being  fo  few,  and  well  difpofd,  they  (how 

Great,  and  fine  art  in  nature,  he*s  white  hair* d,  140 

Not  wanton  white,  but  fuch  a  manly  colour 
Next  to  an  aborne,  tough,  and  nimble  fet. 
Which  (liowes  an  attive  foule  j  his  armes  are  brawny 
Linde  with  firong  finewes ;  To  the  (houlder  peece,  144 

Gently  they  fwell,  like  women  new  conceav'd. 
Which  fpeakes  him  prone  to  labour,  never  fainting 
Vnder  the  waight  of  Armes  3  ftout  harted,  (till. 
But  when  he  ftirs,  a  Tiger  5  he's  gray  eyd,  148 

Which  yeelds  compaflion  where  he  conquers :  (harpe 
To  fpy  advantages,  and  whore  he  finds  'em. 
He's  fwift  to  make  'em  his .-  He  do's  no  wrongs. 
Nor  takes  none  3  he's  round  fac'd,  and  when  he  fmiles  i  ji 

He  (liowes  a  Lover,  when  he  frownes,  a  Souldier : 
About  his  head  he  weares  the  winners  oke. 
And  in  it  ftucke  the  favour  of  his  Lady  ; 

His 
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[IV.  2]  His  age,  fome  fix  and  thirtie.     In  his  hand 

He  beares  a  charging  StafFe,  embod  with  (ilver. 
The/,  Are  they  all  thus  ? 
Per.  They  are  all  the  fonnes  of  honour. 
160      The/,  Now  as  I  have  a  foule  I  long  to  fee*em. 
Lady  you  {hall  fee  men  fight  now. 

Hip.  I  wifli  it. 
But  not  the  caufe  my  Lord  j  They  would  fhow 
164  Bravely  about  the  Titles  of  two  Kingdomes  j 
Tis  pitty  Love  (hould  be  fo  tyrannous  : 
O  my  foft  harted  Siller,  what  thinke  you  ? 
Weepe  not,  till  they  weepe  blood  -,  Wench  it  muft  be. 
J 68      The/,    You  have   fteel'd'em   with  your   Beautie :    honord 
To  you  I  give  the  Feild  ;  pray  order  it,  (Friend, 

Fitting  the  perfons  that  mud  ufe  it. 
Per,  Yes  Sir. 
172      Thef.  Come,  He  goe  vifit  *em  .•  I  cannot  ftay. 
Their  fame  has  fir*d  me  fo  j  Till  they  appeare, 
Good  Friend  be  royall. 

Per,  There  fliall  want  no  bravery. 
176      Emilia,  Poore  wench  goe  weepe>  for  whofoever  wins, 

Loofes  a  noble  Cofen,  for  thy  fins.  Exeunt, 

[IV.  3]  Scaena  3.     Enter  lailor,  Wooer,  DoSior, 

DoS,  Her  diflra^ion  is  more  at  fome  time  of  the  Moone, 
Then  at  other  fome,  is  it  not  ? 

lay.  She  is  continually  in  a  harmelefTe  diflemper,  fleepes 
4  Little,  altogether  without  appetite,  fave  often  drinking. 
Dreaming  of  anorher  world,  and  a  better ;  and  what 
Broken  peece  of  matter  fo'ere  fhe's  about,  the  name 
Palamon  lardes  it,  that  fhe  farces  ev'ry  bufines 

Enter  Daughter. 
8  Wlthall,  fyts  it  to  every  quefHon  5  Looke  where 
Shee  comes,  you  fhall  perceive  her  behaviour. 

Daugh.  I  have  forgot  it  quite  5  The  burden  o*nt,  was  downe 
A  downe  a,  and  pend  by  no  worfe  man,  then 
12  Giraldo,  Emilias  Schoolemafler ;  he*s  as 

Fantaflicall  too,  as  ever  he  may  goe  upon's  legs, 
For  in  the  next  world  will  Dido  fee  Palamon,  and 

K  2  Then 
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Then  will  (he  be  out  of  love  with  Eneas.  [IV.  3] 

D06L  What  fluffs  here  ?  pore  foule.  j6 

loy*  Ev'n  thus  all  day  long. 

Dough,  Now  for  this  Charme,  that  I  told  you  of,  you  muft 
Bring  a  peece  of  filver  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue. 
Or  no  ferry  :  then  if  it  be  your  chance  to  come  where  ao 

The  blefled  fpirits,as  the'rs  a  fight  nowjwe  maids 
That  have  our  Lyvers,  perilh'd,  crakt  to  peeces  with 
Love,  we  fhall  come  there,  and  doe  nothing  all  day  long 
But  picke  flowers  with  Proferpine,  then  will  I  make  24 

Palamon  a  Nofegay,  then  let  him  marke  me, — then. 

Do6i,  How  prettily  flie's  amifle  ?  note  her  a  little  further, 

Dau.  Faith  ile  tell  you,  fometime  we  goe  to  Barly  breake. 
We  of  the  blefled  -,  alas,  tis  a  fore  life  they  have  i*th  28 

Thother  place,  fuch  burning,  frying,  boyling,  hifling. 
Howling,  chattring,  curfing,  oh  they  have  flirowd 
Meafure,  take  heede ;  if  one  be  mad,  or  hang  or 
Drowne  themfelves,  thither  they  goe,  Jupiter  blefle  3a 

Vs,  and  there  fliall  we  be  put  in  a  Caldron  of 
Lead,  and  Vfurers  greafe,  amongfl  a  whole  million  of 
Cutpurfes,  and  there  boyle  like  a  Gamon  of  Bacon 
That  will  never  be  enough.  Exit,  36 

DoSi,  How  her  braine  coynes  ? 

Daugh.  Lords  and  Courtiers,  that  have  got  maids  with 
Child,  they  are  in  this  place,  they  fliall  ftand  in  fire  up  to  the 
Nav'le,  and  in  yce  up  to'th  hart,  and  there  th'offending  part  40 
burnes,  and  the  deceaving  part  freezes  3  in  troth  a  very  gree- 
vous  punilhment,  as  one  would  thinke,  for  fuch  a  Trifle,  be- 
leve  me  one  would  marry  a  leaprous  witch,  to  be  rid  on*t 
Ile  afllire  you.  44 

DoSi.  How  flie  continues  this  fancie  ?  Tis  not  an  engrafifed 
Madnefle,  but  a  moft  thicke,  and  profound  mellenchoUy. 

Daugh.  To  heare  there  a  proud  Lady,  and  a  proud  Citty 
wiffe,  howle  together.-  I  were  a  beafl  and  ird  call  it  good  48 
fport :  one  cries,  o  this  fmoake,  another  this  fire  j  One  cries,  o, 
that  ever  I  did  it  behind  the  arras.and  then  howles  j  th*other 
curfes  a  fuing  fellow  and  her  garden  houfe. 

Sings,  /  will  be  true,  my  Jlars,  viyfate,  ^c.  Exit.  Daugh.  52 

laylor. 
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[IV.  3]      lay.  What  thinke  you  of  her  Sir  ?  (miuifter  to. 

DoSi.  I  think  (he  has  a  perturbed  minde^  which  I  cannot 
lay.  Alas,  what  then  9 

56      DoSi,  Vnderftand  you,  (he  ever  afFeAed  any  man,  ere 
She  beheld  Palamon  ? 

lay.  I  was  once  Sir,  in  great  hope,  (lie  had  fixd  her 
Liking  on  this  gentleman  my  friend.  (great 

60      Woo.  I  did  thinke  fo  too,  and  would  account  I  had  a 
Pen-worth  on't,  to  give  halfe  my  (late,  that  both 
She  and  I  at  this  prefent  flood  unfainedly  on  the 
Same  tearmes.  (the 

64      Do.  That   intemprat   furfeit   of  her  eye,  hath  diflemperd 
Other  fences,  they  may  returne  and  fettle  againe  to 
Execute  their  preordaind  faculties,  but  they  are 
Now  in  a  mod  extravagant  vagary.     This  you 

68  Mud  doe.  Confine  her  to  a  place,  where  the  light 
May  rather  feeme  to  deale  in,  then  be  permitted ;  take 
Vpon  you  (yong  Sir  her  friend)  the  name  of 
Palamon,  fay  you  come  to  eate  with  her,  and  to 

72  Commune  of  Love  5  this  will  catch  her  attention,  for 
This  her  minde  beates  upon  j  other  objeds  that  are 
Inferted  tweene  her  minde  and  eye,  become  the  prankes 
And  friskins  of  her  madnes  3  Sing  to  her,  fuch  greene 

76  Songs  of  Love,  as  (he  fayes  Palamon  hath  fung  in 
Prifon ;  Come  to  her,  ducke  in  as  fweet  flowers,  as  the 
Seafon  is  midres  of,  and  thereto  make  an  addition  of 
Som  other  compounded  odours,  which  are  grateful  to  the 

80  Sence  .•  all  this  (hall  become  Palamon,  for  Palamon  can 
Sing,  and  Palamon  is  fweet,  and  ev'ry  good  thing,  defire 
To  eate  with  her,  crave  her,  drinke  to  her,  and  dill 
Among,  intermingle  your  petition  of  grace  and  acceptance 

84  Into  her  favour  .-  Learne  what  Maides  have  beene  her 
Companions,  and  play-pheeres,  and  let  them  repaire  to 
Her  with  Palamon  in  their  mouthes,  and  appeare  with 
Tokens,  as  if  they  fuggeded  for  him.  It  is  a  falfehood 

88  She  is  in,  which  is  with  fafehoods  to  be  combated. 
This  may  bring  her  to  eate,  to  fleepe,  and  reduce  what's 
Now  out  of  fquare  in  her,  into  tl)eir  former  law,  and 

K  3  Regiment, 
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Regiment  j  I  have  feene  it  approved,  bow  many  times  [IV.  3] 

I  know  not,  but  to  make  the  number  more,  I  have  9a 

Great  hope  in  this.     I  will  betweene  the  paiTages  of 

This  project,  come  in  with  my  applyance :  Let  us 

Put  it  in  execution  3  and  haflen  the  fuccelfe,  which  doubt  not 

Will  bring  forth  comfort.  Flori/h.  Exeunt.  96 

jitliLS  Quintus.  [V.  i] 

Scaena  i.     Enter  The/ius,  Perithous,  Hipolita^  attendants. 

The/.  Now  let'em  enter,  and  before  the  gods 
Tender  their  holy  prayers  :  Let  the  Temples 
Burne  bright  with  facred  fires,  and  the  Altars 
In  hallowed  clouds  commend  their  fwelling  Incenfe  4 

To  thofe  above  us  ;  Let  no  due  be  wanting, 

Flori/h  of  Comets, 
They  have  a  noble  worke  in  hand,  will  honour 
The  very  powers  that  love  'em. 

Enter  Palamon  and  Arcite,  and  their  Knights. 

Per    Sir  they  enter.  8 

Thf)l  You  valiant  and  ftrong  harted  Enemies 
You  royall  German  foes,  that  this  day  come 
To  blow  that  nearenelTe  out  that  flames  betweene  ye  5 
Lay  by  your  anger  for  an  houre,  and  dove-like  12 

Before  the  holy  Altars  of  your  helpers 
(The  all  feard  gods)  bow  downe  your  fhibborne  bodies. 
Your  ire  is  more  than  mortall ;  So  your  helpe  be. 
And  as  the  gods  regard  ye,  fight  with  luftice,  j5 

I  le  leave  you  to  your  prayers,  and  betwixt  ye 
I  part  my  wifhes. 

Per,  Honour  crowne  the  worthieft. 

Exit  Thefeus,  and  his  traine. 

Pal,  The  glafTe  is  running  now  that  cannot  finifh  ao 

Till  one  of  us  expire  :  Thinke  you  but  thus. 
That  were  there  ought  in  me  which  ftrove  to  fliow 
Mine  enemy  in  this  bufinefTe,  wxr't  one  eye 
Againil  another :  Arme  oppreft  by  Arme  :  24 

I 
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[V.  i]  I  would  deftroy  th'ofFender,  Coz,  I  would 

Though  parcell  of  my  felfe  :  Then  from  this  gather 

How  I  ihould  tender  you. 
a8      jirc.  I  am  in  labour 

To  puih  your  name,  your  auncient  love,  our  kindred 

Out  of  my  memory  j  and  i*th  felfe  fame  place 

To  feate  fomething  I  would  confound :  So  hoy  ft  we 
32  The  fayles,  that  muft  thefe  veflfells  port  even  where 

The  heavenly  Lymiter  pleafes. 
Pal.  You  fpeake  well ; 

Before  I  turne.  Let  me  embrace  thee  Cofen 
^6  This  I  (hall  never  doe  agen. 
Jrc.  One  farewell. 
Pal,  Why  let  it  be  fo ;  Farewell  Coz. 

Exeunt  Palamon  and  his  Knights. 
Arc.  Farewell  Sirj 
40  Knights,  Kinfemen,  Lovers,  yea  ray  Sacrifices 

True  worlhippers  of  Mars,  whofe  fpirit  in  you 

Expells  the  feedes  of  feare,  and  th'apprehenfion 

Which  ftill  is  farther  off  it»  Goe  with  me 
44  Before  the  god  of  our  profeflion  :  There 

Require  of  him  the  hearts  of  Lyons,  and 

The  breath  of  Tigers,  yea  the  fearcenelfe  too. 

Yea  the  fpeed  alfo,  to  goe  on,  I  meane  .• 
48  Elfe  wiih  we  to  be  Snayles  j  you  know  my  prize 

Muft  be  drag'd  out  of  blood,  force  and  great  feate 

Muft  put  my  Garland  on,  where  fhe  ftickes 

The  Queene  of  Flowers  ;  our  interceftion  then 
52  Muft  be  to  him  that  makes  the  Campe,  a  Ceftron 

Brymd  with  the  blood  of  men  ;  give  me  your  aide 

And  bend  your  fpirits  towards  him.  They  kneele. 

Thou  mighty  one,  that  with  thy  power  haft  turnd 
56  Greene  Nepture  into  purple. 

Comets  prewame,  whofe  havocke  in  vafte  Feiid 

Vnearthed  skulls  proclaime,  whofe  breath  blowcs  downe. 

The  teeming  Ceres  foyzon,  who  doft  plucke 
60  With  hand  armenypotent  from  forth  blew  clowdes. 

The  mafond  Turrets,  that  both  mak'ft,  and  break*ft 

The 
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The  Itony  girthes  of  Citties  :  me  thy  puple,  [V.  i] 

Yongell  follower  of  thy  Drom,  inftrud  this  day 

With  military  skill,  that  to  thy  lawde  64 

I  may  advance  my  Streamer,  and  by  thee. 

Be  ftil'd  the  Lord  o'lh  day,  give  me  great  Mars 

Some  token  of  thy  pleafure. 

Here  they  fall  on  their  faces  as  formerly,  and  there  is  heard 

clanging   of  Armor,  with  a  fltort  Thunder  as  the  burjl  of 

a  Battaile,  whereupon  they  all  rife  and  bow  to  the  Altar. 
O  Great  Corrector  of  enormous  times,  68 

Shaker  of  ore-rank  States,  thou  grand  decider 
Of  duflie,  and  old  tytles,  that  healfl  with  blood 
The  earth  when  it  is  (icke,  and  curd  the  world 
O'lh  plurefie  of  people;  I  doe  take  7a 

Thy  fignes  aufpicioufly,  and  in  thy  name 
To  my  deligne  j  march  boldly,  let  us  goe.  Exeunt, 

Enter   Pal  am  on    and    his   Knights,   with    the  former    olfer- 

vance. 

Pal.  Our  ftars  muft  glider  with  new  fire,  or  be 
To  dale  extindt  j  our  argument  is  love,  76 

Which  if  the  goddefle  of  it  grant,  fhe  gives 
Vi6tory  too,  then  blend  your  fpirits  with  mine. 
You,  whofe  free  noblenelVe  doe  make  my  caufe 
Your  perfonall  hazard  j  to  the  goddefle  Fenus  80 

Commend  we  our  proceeding,  and  implore 
Her  power  unto  our  partie.  Here  they  kneele  as  formerly. 

Haile  Soveraigne  Queene  of  fecrets,  who  haft  power 
To  call  the  feirceft  Tyrant  from  his  rage  j 
And  weepe  unto  a  Girle ;  that  ha'ft  the  might 
Even  with  an  ey-glance,  to  choke  Marfls  Drom 
And  turne  th*allarme  to  whifpers,  that  canft  make 
A  Criple  florifti  with  his  Crutch,  and  cure  him 
Before  Apollo ;  that  may'ft  force  the  King 
To  be  his  fubje^ts  vaflaile,  and  induce 
Stale  gravitie  to  daunce,  the  pould  Bachelour 
Whofe  youth  like  wanton  Boyes  through  Bonfyres 
Have  skipt  thy  flame,  at  feaventy,  thou  canft  catch 
And  make  him  to  the  fcorne  of  his  hoarfe  throate 

Abufe 
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[V.  i]  Abuie  yong  laies  of  love  -,  what  godlike  power 
5)6  Haft  thou  not  power  upon  ?  To  Pfuebus  thou 

Add'ft  flames,  hotter  then  his  the  heavenly  fyres 

Did  fcortch  his  mortall  Son,  thine  him  ;  the  huntreflfe 

All  moyft  and  cold,  (bme  fay  began  to  throw 
100  Her  Bow  away,  and  figh :  take  to  thy  grace 

Me  thy  vowd  Souldier,  who  doe  beare  thy  yoke 

As  t'wer  a  wreath  of  Rofes,  yet  is  heavier 

Then  Lead  it  felfe,  ftings  more  than  Nettles ; 
104  I  have  never  beene  foule  mouthd  againft  thy  law, 

Nev'r  reveald  fecret,  for  I  knew  none ;  would  not 

Had  I  kend  all  that  were ;  I  never  pradifed 

Vpon  mans  wife,  nor  would  the  Libells  reade 
108  Of  liberall  wits  :  I  never  at  great  feaftes 

Sought  to  betray  a  Beautie,  but  have  blufh'd 

At  fimpring  Sirs  that  did :  I  have  beene  harfh 

To  large  Coufeflbrs,  and  have  hotly  ask*d  them 
1 1 2  If  they  had  Mothers,  I  had  one,  a  woman. 

And  women  tVer  they  wrong'd.     I  knew  a  man 

Of  eightie  winters,  this  I  told  them,  who 

A  Lalle  of  foureteene  brided;twas  thy  power 
1 16  To  put  life  into  duft,  the  aged  Crampe 

Had  fcrew*d  his  fquare  foote  round. 

The  Gout  had  knit  his  fingers  into  knots. 

Torturing  Convulfions  from  his  globie  eyes, 
lao  Had  almoft  drawne  their  fpheeres,  that  what  was  life 

In  him  feem*d  torture :  this  Auatomie 

Had  by  his  yong  faire  pheare  a  Boy,  and  I 

Beleev'd  it  was  his,  for  ftie  fwore  it  was, 
124  And  who  would  not  beleeve  her?  briefe  I  am 

To  thofe  that  prate  and  have  done ;  no  Companion 

To  thoie  that  boaft  and  have  not  5  a  defyer 

To  thofe  that  would  and  cannot ;  a  Rejoycer, 
138  Yea  him  I  doe  not  love,  that  tells  clofe  offices 

The  fowleil  way,  nor  names  concealenients  in 

The  boldeft  language,  fuch  a  one  I  am. 

And  vow  that  lover  never  yet  made  figh 
132  Truer  then  I.     O  then  moft  foft  fweet  goddeife 

L  Give 
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Give  me  the  viAoiy  of  this  quellion,  which  [V.  i] 

Is  trae  loves  merit,  and  blefle  me  with  a  figne 

Of  thy  great  pleafure. 

Here    Muficke  is    heard.   Doves    are  feene    to  Jiutter,   they 
fall  againe  upon  their  faces,  then  on  their  knees. 
Pal,  O  thou  that  from  eleven,  to  ninetie  raign*ft  ,  ,5 

In  mortall  bofomes,  whofe  chafe  Is  this  world 

And  we  in  heards  thy  game  3  I  give  thee  thankes 

For  this  faire  Token,  which  being  layd  unto 

Mine  innocent  true  heart,  armes  in  alfurance  They  bow.  140 

My  body  to  this  bufineife  .•  Let  us  rife 

And  bow  before  the  goddeffe ;  Time  comes  on  :  Exeunt. 

Still  Mujicke  of  Records. 

Enter  Emilia  in  white,  her  haire  about  her  fhoulders,  a  whea- 
ten  wreath:  One  in  white  holding  up  her  traine,  her  haire 
Jlucke  with  flowers:  One  before  her  carrying  a  filver 
Hynde,  in  whic  his  conveyd  Incenfe  and  fweet  odours, 
which  being  fet  upon  the  Altar  her  maides  flanding  a 
loofe,f1iefetsjire  to  it,  then  they  curtfey  and  kneele. 
Emilia.  O  facred,  (hadowie,  cold  and  conftant  Queene^ 

Abandoner  of  Revells,  mute  contemplative,  144 

Sweet,  folitary,  white  as  chafte,  and  pure 

As  windefand  Snow,  who  to  thy  femall  knights 

Alow'ft  no  more  blood  than  will  make  a  blulh. 

Which  is  their  orders  robe.     I  heere  thy  Prieft  148 

Am  humbled  fore  thine  Altar,  O  vouchfafe 

With  that  thy  rare  greene  eye,  which  never  yet 

Beheld  thing  maculate,  looke  on  thy  virgin. 

And  facred  (ilver  Miftris,  lend  thine  eare  1-2 

(Which  nev'r  heard  fcurrill  lerme,  into  whofe  port 

Ne're  entred  wanton  found,)  to  my  petition 

Seafond  with  holy  feare ;  This  is  my  lall 

Of  veftall  office,  I  am  bride  habited,  ,  ^ 5 

But  mayden  harted,  a  husband  I  have  pointed. 

But  doe  not  know  him,  out  of  two,  I  fliould 

Choofe  one,  and  pray  for  his  fucccfle,  but  I 

Am  guiltlefle  of  election  of  mine  eyes,  160 

Were  I  to  loofe  one,  tliey  are  equall  precious, 
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[V.  i]  I  could  doombe  neither^  that  which  periih*d  (hould 

Goe  too*t  unfentenc'd  :  Therefore  moft  modell  Queene, 
164  He  of  the  two  Pretenders,  that  beft  loves  me 
And  has  the  truell  title  in*t.  Let  him 
Take  off  my  wheaten  Gerland,  or  elfe  grant 
The  fyle  and  qualitie  I  hold,  I  may 
168  Continue  in  thy  Band. 

Here    the    Hynde    vani/hes    under    the    jiltar:    and    in    the 

place  afcends  a  Rofe  Tree,  having  one  Rqfe  upon  it. 
See  what  our  Generall  of  Ebbs  and  Flowes 
Out  from  the  bowells  of  her  holy  Altar 
With  facred  a6k  advances  :  But  one  Rofe, 
'7^  If  well  infpird,  this  Battaile  fhal  confound 

Both  thefe  brave  Knights,  and  I  a  virgin  flowre 

Muft  grow  alone  unpluck'd. 

Here   is    heard    a  fodaine   twang    of    Injlruments,   and    the 

Rqfe  fals  from  the  Tree, 
The  flowre  is  falne,  the  Tree  defcends :  O  Miftris 
17^  Thou  here  difchargeft  me,  I  {hall  be  gather 'd, 
I  thinke  (b,  but  I  know  not  thine  owne  will ; 
Vnclafpe  thy  Millerie  :  I  hope  {he*s  pleas* d. 
Her  Signes  were  gratious. 

They  curtfey  and  Exeunt, 
[V.  a]  Scaena  a.     Enter  DoSior,    laylor    and    Wooer,   in    halite  of 
Palamon. 

Do6i,  Has  this  advice  I  told  you,  done  any  good  upon  her  9 
Wooer,  O  very  much  j  The  maids  that  hept  her  company 
Have  halfe  perfwaded  her  that  I  am   Palamon',   within  this 
4  Halfe  houre  (he  came  fmiling  to  me,  and  asked  me  what  I 
Would  eate,  and  when  I  would  kifle  her :  I  told  her 
Prefently,  and  kill  her  twice. 

DoSi,  Twas  well  done  j  twentie  times  had  bin  for  better, 
8  For  there  the  cure  lies  mainely 
Wooer.  Then  (he  told  me 
She  would  watch  with  me  to  night,  for  well  {he  knew 
What  houre  my  fit  would  take  me. 
I*      DoSl,  Let  her  doe  fo. 

And  when  your  fit  comes,  fit  her  home, 

L  2  And 
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And  prefently.  [\'.  2] 

Wooer,  She  would  have  me  fing. 

Doflor,  YoQ  did  fo  ?  16 

IVooer,  No. 

Do^.  Twas  very  ill  done  then, 
YoQ  Qiould  obferve  her  ev*iy  way. 

Wooer.  Alas  20 

I  have  no  voice  Sir,  to  confirrae  her  that  way. 

DoSor,  That's  all  one,  if  yee  make  a  noyfe. 
If  (he  intreate  againe,  doe  any  thing. 
Lye  with  her  if  fhe  aske  you.  24 

laylor,  Hoa  there  DoSor, 

DoSlor,  Yes  in  the  waie  of  cure. 

laylor  But  firll  by  your  leave 
I*th  way  of  honedie.  28 

DoSior,  That's  but  a  nicenefle, 
Nev'r  call  your  child  away  for  honeflie ; 
Cure  her  firft  this  way,  then  if  fhee  will  be  hon^» 
She  has  the  path  before  her.  32 

laylor,  Thanke  yee  DoSior, 

DoSor,  Pray  bring  her  in 
And  let's  fee  how  fhee  is. 

laylor.  I  will,  and  tell  her  ^5 

Her  Palamon  ftaies  for  her :  But  DoSor, 
Me  thinkes  you  are  i'th  wrong  (till.  Exit  laylor, 

DoS,  Goe,  goe  ;  you  Fathers  are  fine  Fooles :  her  honelly  ? 
And  we  ihould  give  her  phyficke  till  we  finde  that :  40 

Wooer.  Why,  doe  you  thinke  (he  is  not  honed  Sir  ? 

DoSor.  How  old  is  fhe  ? 

Wooer,  She's  eighteene. 

DoSlor.  She  may  be,  44 

But  that's  all  one,  tis  nothing  to  our  purpofe. 
What  ere  her  Father  faies,  if  you  perceave 
Her  moode  inclining  that  way  that  I  fpoke  of 
Videlicet,  the  way  qfflq/h,  you  have  me.  -g 

Wooer.  Yet  very  well  Sir. 

DoBor,  Pleafe  her  appetite 
And  doe  it  home,  it  cures  her  ipfo  facto. 

The 
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[V.  2]  The  raellencholly  humour  that  infe6b  her. 
Wooer,  I  am  of  your  minde  DoSior. 

Enter  Taylor,  Daughter,  Maide. 
Docter.  You*l  finde  it  Co  -,  {he  comes,  pray  honour  her. 
laylor.  Come,  your  Love  Palamon  ftaies  for  you  childe, 
S6  And  has  done  this  long  houre,  to  vifite  you. 

Daughter.  I  thanke  him  for  his  gentle  patience, 
Hes  a  kind  Grentleman,  and  I  am  much  bound  to  him, 
Djd  you  nev*r  fee  the  horfe  he  gave  me  ? 
60      laylor.  Yes. 

Dough.  How  doe  you  like  him  ? 
laylor.  He*s  a  very  faire  one. 
Daugh.  You  never  faw  him  dance  ? 
64      laylor.  No. 

Daugh.  I  have  often. 
He  daunces  very  finely,  very  comely. 
And  for  a  ligge,  come  cut  and  long  taile  to  him, 
68  He  tumes  ye  like  a  Top. 

laylor.  That's  fine  indeede. 

Daugh.  Hee*l  dance  the  Morris  twenty  mile  an  houre. 
And  that  will  founder  the  bell  hobby-horfe 
72  (If  I  have  any  skill)  in  all  the  parifh. 
And  gallops  to  the  tume  of  Light  a* love. 
What  thinke  you  of  this  horfe  P 
laylor*  Having  thefe  vertues 
j6  I  thinke  he  might  be  broght  to  play  at  Tennis. 
Daugh,  Alas  that's  nothing. 
laylor.  Can  he  write  and  reade  too. 
Daugh.  A  very  faire  hand,  and  cafis  himielfe  th*accounts 
80  Of  all  his  hay  and  provender .-  That  Hoftler 
Mufl  rife  betime  that  cozens  him ;  you  know 
The  Cheftnut  Mare  the  Duke  has  ? 
laylor.  Very  well. 
84      Daugh.  She  is  horribly  in  love  with  him,  poore  bead. 
But  he  is  like  his  mafter  coy  and  fcomefuU. 
laylor.  What  dowry  has  (he  9 
Daugh,  Some  two  hundred  Bottles, 
88      And  twenty  ilrike  of  Oates ;  but  heel  ne*re  have  her ; 

He 
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He  lifpes  in's  neighing  able  to  entice  [V.  a] 

A  Millars  Mare, 

Hee*l  be  the  death  of  her. 

DoBor.  What  llufle  fhe  utters  ?  9a 

laylor.  Make  curtfie,  here  your  love  comes. 

JVboer,  Pretty  Ibule 
How  doe  ye  ?  that's  a  fine  maide,  ther*s  a  curtfie. 

Daugh.  Youns  to  command  ith  way  of  honeftie;  96 

How  far  is*t  now  to'th  end  o'th  world  my  Maders  ? 

DoSior,  Why  a  daies  lorney  wench. 

Daugh.  Will  you  goe  with  me  ? 

Wooer.  What  Ihall  we  doe  there  wench  ?  1 00 

Daugh,  Why  play  at  fldole  ball. 
What  is  there  elfe  to  doe  ? 

Wooer.  I  am  content 
If  we  ihall  keepe  our  wedding  there  .•  104 

Daugh.  Tis  true 
For  there  I  will  aflure  you,  we  ihall  finde 
Some  blind  Prieil  for  the  purpofe,  that  will  venture 
To  marry  us,  for  here  they  are  nice,  and  fooiiih  ',  108 

fiefides  my  father  miiil  be  hang'd  to  morrow 
And  that  would  be  a  blot  i*th  bufinelle 
Are  not  you  Palamon  ? 

Wooer.  Doe  not  you  know  me  ?  uj 

Daugh.  Yes,  but  you  care  not  for  me  j  I  have  nothing 
But  this  pore  petticoate,  and  too  corfe  Smockes. 

Wooer.  That's  all  one,  I  will  have  you. 

Daugh.  Will  you  furely  ?  j  16 

Wooer.  Yes  by  this  faire  hand  will  I. 

Daugh.  Wee' I  to  bed  then. 

Wooer.  Ev'n  when  you  will. 

Daugh.  O  Sir,  you  would  faine  be  nibling.  120 

Wooer.  Why  doe  you  rub  my  kilfe  off? 

Daugh.  Tis  a  fweet  one. 
And  will  perfume  me  finely  againil  the  wedding. 
Is  not  this  your  Cofen  Arcite}  124 

Doftor.  Yes  fweet  heart. 
And  I  am  glad  my  Cofen  Palamon 

Has 
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[V.  2]  Has  made  fo  faire  a  choice. 

128      Daugh,  Doe  you  thinke  hee*l  have  me  ? 
DoSor.  Yes  without  doubt. 
Daugh.  Doe  you  thinke  fo  too  ? 

laylor.  Yes.  (growne, 

13a      Daugh,  We   (hall   have   many  children  :    Lord,  how  y'ar 
My  Palamon  I  hope  will  grow  too  finely 
Now  he's  at  liberty  .•  Alas  poore  Chicken 
He  was  kept  downe  with  hard  meate,  and  ill  lodging 
136  But  ile  kiife  him  up  againe. 

Enter  a  Aleffenger. 
M^.     What  doe  you  here,  you'l  loofe  the  nobled  fight 
That  ev'r  was  feene. 

laylor.  Are  they  i'th  Field  ? 
140      MeJJl  They  are 

You  beare  a  charge  there  too. 

laylor.  lie  away  firaight 
I  muft  ev*n  leave  you  here. 
144      DoSier,  Nay  wee*l  goe  with  you, 
I  will  not  loofe  the  Fight. 

laylor.  How  did  you  like  her  ? 
DoBor,  Ile  warrant  you  within  thefe  3.  or  4.  daies 
148  Ile  make  her  right  againe.     You  muft  not  firora  her 
But  ftill  preferve  her  in  this  way. 
Wooer,  I  will. 
Doc,  Lets  get  her  in. 
Ij2      Wooer,  Come  fweete  wee'l  goe  to  dinner 
And  then  weele  play  at  Cardes. 
Daugh,  And  (hall  we  kifle  too  ? 
Wooer,  A  hundred  times 
156      Daugh,  And  twenty. 
Wooer,  I  and  twenty. 
Daugh,  And  then  wee*l  fleepe  together. 
Doc,  Take  her  offer. 
160      Wooer,  Yes  marry  will  we. 

Daugh,  But  you  (hall  not  hurt  me. 
Wooer.  I  will  not  fweete. 

Daugh.  If  you  doe  (Love)  ile  cry.  Florifti  Exeunt. 

Scsena. 
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Seaena  3.    Enter   Thefeus,   HipolUa,   Enui'ia,  Perithous:    owrf  [V.  3] 

fome  Mtendants,  T,  Tucke :   Curtis, 

EmiL  He  no  (lep  further. 

Per.  Will  you  loofe  this  fight  ? 

EmiL  I  had  rather  fee  a  wren  liawke  at  a  fly 
Then  this  decifion  ev'ry ;  blow  that  falls  4 

Threats  a  brave  life,  each  firoake  laments 
The  place  whereon  it  fab,  and  founds  more  like 
A  Bell,  then  blade  .*  I  will  flay  here. 

It  is  enough  my  hearing  fhall  be  punifhd,  8 

With  what  (hall  happen,  gainfl  the  which  there  it 
No  deatfing,  but  to  beare  \  not  taint  mine  eye 
With  dread  fights,  it  may  fhun. 

Pir,  Sir,  my  good  Lord  12 

Your  Sifter  will  no  further. 

Thef,  Oh  fhe  muft. 
She  fhall  fee  deeds  of  honour  in  their  kinde. 
Which  fometime  fliow  well  pencild.     Nature  now  16 

Shall  make,  and  a6t  the  Story,  the  beleife 
Both  feald  with  eye,  and  eare ;  you  mufl  be  prefent. 
You  are  the  vi6tours  meede,  the  price,  and  garlond 
To  crowne  the  Queflions  title.  20 

EmiL  Pardon  me. 
If  I  were  there,  I'ld  winke 

Thef.  YoQ  muft  be  there  ; 
This  Tryall  is  as  t'wer  i'th  night,  and  you  H 

The  onely  ftar  to  ftiine. 

EmiL  I  am  extin6t, 
There  is  but  envy  in  that  light,  which  fhowes 
The  one  the  other  :  darkenes  which  ever  was  28 

The  dam  of  horrour,  who  do's  ftand  accurft 
Of  many  mortall  Millions,  may  even  now 
By  cafling  her  blacke  mantle  over  both 

That  neither  could  finde  other,  get  her  felfe  32 

Some  part  of  a  good  name,  and  many  a  murther 
Set  oft'  wherto  fhe's  guilty. 

Hip.  You  muft  goe. 

Emil,  In  faith  I  will  not.  36 

Thef, 
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[V  3]      Thef.  Why  the  knights  muft  kindle 

Their  valour  at  your  eye  .•  know  of  this  war 

You  are  the  Treafure,  and  muft  needes  be  by 
40  To  give  the  Service  pay. 
Endl^  Sir  pardon  me. 

The  tytle  of  a  kingdome  may  be  tride 

Out  of  it  felfe. 
44      Thef,  Well,  well  then,  at  your  pleafure, 

Thofe  that  remaine  with  you,  could  wiih  their  office 

To  any  of  their  Enemies. 
Hip.  Farewell  Sifter, 
48  I  am  like  to  know  your  husband  fore  your  felfe 

By  fome  fmall  ftart  of  time,  he  whom  the  gods 

Doe  of  the  two  know  beft,  I  pray  them  he 

Be  made  your  Lot. 

Exeunt  Thefeus,  Hipolita,  Perithoiis,  6^c. 
ja      Emil.  Arcite  is  gently  vifagd  j  yet  his  eye 

Is  like  an  Engyn  bent,  or  a  Iharpe  weapon 

In  a  foft  ftieath  ;  mercy,  and  manly  courage 

Are  bedfellowes  in  his  vifage  :  Palamon 
56  Has  a  moft  menacing  afpe6t,  his  brow 

Is  grav*d,  and  feemes  to  bury  what  it  frownes  on. 

Yet  fometime  tis  not  fo,  but  alters  to 

The  quallity  of  his  thoughts  j  long  time  his  eye 
60  Will  dwell  upon  his  obje6t.     Mellencholly 

Becomes  him  nobly ;  So  do's  Arcites  mirth. 

But  Palamons  fadnes  is  a  kinde  of  mirth. 

So  mingled,  as  if  mirth  did  make  him  fad, 
64  And  fadnes,  merry ;  thofe  darker  humours  that 

Sticke  misbecomingly  on  others,  on  them 

Live  in  taire  dwelling. 

Cornets.  Trompets  found  as  to  a  charge, 

Harke  how  yon  fpurs  to  fpirit  doe  incite 
68  The  Princes  to  their  proofe,  Arcite  may  win  me. 

And  yet  may  Palamon  wound  Arcite  to 

The  fpoyling  of  his  figure.     O  what  pitty 

Enough  for  fuch  a  chance ;  if  I  were  by 

7a  I  might  doe  hurt,  for  they  would  glance  their  eies 

M  Toward 
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Toward  my  Seat,  and  in  that  motion  might  [V.  3] 

Omit  a  ward,  or  forfeit  an  offence 

Which  crav'd  that  very  time  .•  it  is  much  better 

(Cornets,  a  great  cry  and  noice  within  crying  a  Palamon.) 

I  am  not  there,  oh  better  never  borne  j6 

Then  miuifter  to  fuch  harme,  what  is  the  chance  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser,  The  Crie*s  a  Palamon, 

Emil.  Then  he  has  won  .•  Twas  ever  likely. 
He  lookd  all  grace  and  fuccelle,  and  he  is  go 

Doubilefle  the  prim'ft  of  men  :  J  pre*lhee  run 
And  tell  me  how  it  goes. 

Showl,  and  Cornets  :   Crying  a  Palamon, 

Ser,  Still  Palamon, 

Emil,  Run  and  enquire,  poore  Servant  thou  haft  loft,  84 

Vpon  my  right  fide  ftill  I  wore  thy  picture, 
Palamons  on  the  lefF,  why  fo,  I  know  not, 
I  had  no  end  iii't  j  elfe  chance  would  have  it  fo. 

Another  cry,  andjhowt  within,  and  Comets. 
On  the  finifter  fide,  the  heart  lyes ;  Palamon  88 

Had  the  beft  boding  chance  .•  This  burft  of  clamour 
Is  fure  th'end  o'th  Combat.  Enter  Servant. 

Ser,  They  faide  that  Palamon  had  Arcites  body 
Within  an  inch  o'th  Pyramid,  that  the  cry  p2 

Was  generall  a  Palamon  :  Bat  anon, 
Th'Afliftants  made  a  brave  redemption,  and 
The  two  bold  Tytlers,  at  this  inftant  are 
Hand  to  hand  at  it.  g^ 

Emil,  Were  they  metamorphifd 
Both  into  one  ;  oh  why  ?  there  were  no  woman 
Worth  fo  compofd  a  Man  :  their  fingle  (hare. 
Their  noblenes  peculier  to  them,  gives  100 

The  prejudice  of  difparity  values  fhortnes 

Cornets,  Cry  within,  Arcite,  Arcite. 

To  any  Lady  breathing More  exulting  ? 

Palamon  ftill  ? 

Ser,  Nay,  now  the  found  is  Arcite,  J04 

Emil,  I  pre' thee  lay  attention  to  the  Cry. 

Comets, 
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[V.  3]  Cornets,  a  great  Jhowt  and  cry,  Arcite,  viBoiy. 

Set  both  thine  eares  to*th  bufines. 
Ser.  The  cry  is 
108  Arcite,  and  vidory,  harke  Arcite,  y\€tory, 

The  Combats  confummation  is  proclaimed 

By  the  wind  Inlhnments. 
EmiL  Halfe  fights  faw 
iia  That  Arcite  was  no  babe  j  god*s  1yd,  his  richnes 

And  coftlines  of  fpirit  look't  through  him,  it  could 

No  more  be  hid  in  him,  then  fire  in  fiax. 

Then  humble  banckes  can  goe  to  law  ^Kith  waters, 
1  [6  That  drift  windes,  force  to  raging :  I  did  thinke 

Good  Palamon  would  mifcarry,  yet  I  knew  not 

Why  I  did  thinke  fo  j  Our  reafons  are  not  prophets 

When  oft  our  fancies  are  :  They  are  comming  off.* 
1 20  Alas  poore  Palamon,  Cornets. 

Enter    Thefeus,    Hipolita,    Pirithous,    Arcite    as    viSior,    and 
attendants,  k^c. 
The/.  Lo,  where  our  Sifler  is  in  expe^tion. 

Yet  quaking,  and  unfetled :  Fairell  Emily, 

The  gods  by  their  divine  arbitrament 
124  Have  given  you  this  Knight,  he  is  a  good  one 

As  ever  fbooke  at  head  :  Give  me  your  hands  5 

Receive  you  her,  you  him,  be  plighted  with 

A  love  that  growes,  as  you  decay  -, 
J  28      Arcite.  Emily, 

To  buy  you,  I  have  lofl  what's  deerefl  to  me. 

Save  what  is  bought,  and  yet  I  purchafe  cheapely. 

As  I  doe  rate  your  value. 
132      The/.  O  loved  Sifler, 

He  fpeakes  now  of  as  brave  a  Knight  as  ere 

Did  fpur  a  noble  Steed  •   Surely  the  gods 

Would  have  him  die  a  Batchelour,  leafl  his  race 
136  Should  fhew  i'th  world  too  godlike  .•  His  behaviour 

So  charmd  me,  that  me  thought  Alcides  was 

To  him  a  fow  of  lead  :  if  I  could  praife 

Each  part  of  him  to'th  alljl  have  fpoke,  your  Arcite 
40  Did  not  loofe  by*t ;  For  he  that  was  thus  good 

M  2  Encountred 
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Eucountred  yet  his  Better,  I  have  heard  [V.  3] 

Two  emulous  Philomeb,  beate  the  eare  o*th  night 

With  their  contentious  throates,  now  one  the  higher. 

Anon  the  other,  then  againe  the  firft,  144 

And  by  and  by  out  breaded,  that  the  fence 

Could  not  be  judge  betweene  'em  '  So  it  far*d 

Good  fpace  betweene  thefe  kinefmen  ;  till  heavens  did 

Make  hardly  one  the  winner  :  weare  the  Girlond  148 

With  joy  that  you  have  won  :  For  the  fubdude. 

Give  them  our  prefent  luflice,  iince  I  know 

Their  lives  but  pinch  'em ;  Let  it  here  be  done : 

The  Sceane's  not  for  our  feeing,  goe  we  hence,  152 

Right  joyfull,  with  fome  forrow.     Arme  your  prize^ 

I  know  you  will  not  loofe  her  :  HipolUa 

I  fee  one  eye  of  yours  conceives  a  teare 

The  which  it  will  deliver.  Flor'ifli.  156 

Emil,  Is  this  \%'ynningr 
Oh  all  you  heavenly  powers  where  is  you  mercy  ? 
But  that  your  wils  have  faide  it  mud  be  fo. 

And  charge  me  live  to  comfort  this  unfriended,  160 

This  miferable  Prince,  that  cuts  away 
A  life  more  worthy  from  him,  then  all  women  j 
I  (hould,  and  would  die  too. 

Hip.  Infinite  pitty  164 

That  fowre  fuch  eies  fhould  be  fo  fixd  on  one 
That  two  muft  needes  be  blinde  fort. 

Thef,  So  it  is.  Exeunt. 

Scaena  4.   Enter  Palamon  and  his  Knightes  pynwjid :  lay  lor,  [V.  4] 

Executioner  <5^'c.  Gard. 
Ther's  many  a  man  alive,  that  hath  out  liv*d 
The  love  o*th  people,  yea  i'th  felfefame  (late 
Stands  many  a  Father  with  his  childe ;  fome  comfort 
We  have  by  fo  confidering  :  we  expire  4 

And  not  without  mens  pitty.     To  live  ftill. 
Have  their  good  wifhes,  we  prevent 
The  loathfome  mifery  of  age,  beguile 

The  Gowt  and  Rheume,  that  in  lag  howres  attend  8 

For  grey  approachers  -,  we  come  towards  the  gods 

Yong 
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[V.  4]  Yong,  and  unwapper*d  not,  halting  under  Crymes 

Many  and  ftale  ;  that  fure  Ihall  pleafe  the  gods 
12  Sooner  than  fuch,  to  give  us  Neftar  with  'em. 

For  we  are  more  cleare  Spirits.     My  deare  kinfemen. 

Whofe  lives  (for  this  poore  comfort)  are  laid  downe. 

You  have  fould  *em  too  too  cheape. 
16      I    K.  What  ending  could  be 

Of  more  content  ?  ore  us  the  victors  have 

Fortune,  whofe  title  is  as  momentary. 

As  to  us  death  is  certaine  .-  A  graine  of  honour 
20  They  not  ore'-weigh  us. 

2.  K.  Let  us  bid  ferewell  j 

And  with  our  patience,  anger  tottring  Fortune, 

Who  at  her  certain'ft  reeles. 
24      3.  K,  Come  ?  who  begins  ? 

Pal.  Ev*n  he  that  led  you  to  this  Banket,  ihall 

Tafte  to  you  all :  ah  ha  my  Friend,  my  Friend, 

Your  gentle  daughter  gave  me  fireedome  once  5 
28  You*l  fee*t  done  now  for  ever :  pray  how  do*es  Ihe  ? 

I  heard  Ihe  was  not  well  5  her  kind  of  ill 

gave  me  fome  forrow. 

laylor.  Sir  (he's  well  reftor'd, 
32  And  to  be  marryed  Ihortly. 
Pal.  By  my  Ihort  life 

I  am  mod  glad  on*t  5  Tis  the  latefl  thing 

I  (hall  be  glad  of,  pre* thee  tell  her  fo  .• 
^6  Commend  me  to  her,  and  to  peece  her  portion 

Tender  her  this. 

1.  K.  Nay  lets  be  offerers  all. 

2.  K.  Is  it  a  maide  ? 
40      Pal.  Verily  I  thinke  fo, 

A  right  good  creature,  more  to  me  deferving 
Then  I  can  quight  or  fpeake  of. 

All  K.  Commend  us  to  her.  They  give  their  purfes, 

44      Taylor.  The  gods  requight  you  all. 
And  make  her  thankefiill. 

Pal.  Adiew ;  and  let  my  life  be  now  as  ihort. 
As  my  leave  taking.  Lies  on  the  Blocie. 

M  3  I.  ^. 
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I.  K.  Leade  couragiour  Cofin.  [V.  4] 

I .  a.  K.  Wee'l  follow  cheerefullj. 

A  great  noife  within  crying,  run,fave  hold : 

Enter  in  haft  a  M^enger. 

M^:  Hold,  hold,  O  hold,  hold,  hold. 

Enter  Pirithous  in  hqfte, 

Pir.  Hold  hoa  :  It  is  a  curfed  hafl  you  made 
If  you  have  done  fo  quickly  .-  noble  Palamon,  52 

The  gods  will  (hew  their  glory  in  a  life. 
That  thou  art  yet  to  leade. 

PaL  Can  that  be. 
When  Fenus  I  have  faid  is  falfe  ?  How  doe  things  fare  ?  56 

Pir.  Arife  great  Sir,  and  give  the  tydings  care 
That  are  moft  early  fweet,  and  bitter. 

PaL  What 
Hath  wakt  us  from  our  dreame  ?  60 

Pir,  Lift  then  :  your  Cofen 
Mounted  upon  a  Steed  that  Emily 
Did  firft  beftow  on  him,  a  blacke  one,  owing 
Not  a  hayre  worth  of  white,  which  fome  will  fay  64 

Weakens  his  price,  and  many  will  not  buy 
His  goodnefle  with  this  note  :  Which  fuperftition 
Heere  findes  allowance  :  On  this  horfe  is  jircite 
Trotting  the  ftones  of  Athens,  which  the  Calkins  68 

Did  rather  tell,  then  trample ;  for  the  horfe 
Would  make  his  length  a  mile,  if t  pleafd  his  Rider 
To  put  pride  in  him  :  as  he  thus  went  counting 
The  flinty  pavement,  dancing  as  t'wer  to*th  Mulicke  ya 

His  owne  hoofes  made  5  (for  as  they  fay  from  iron 
Came  Mufickes  origen)  what  envious  Flint, 
Cold  as  old  Satume,  and  like  him  pofleft 

With  fire  malevolent,  darted  a  Sparke  76 

Or  what  feirce  fulphur  elfe,  to  this  end  made, 
I  comment  not  j  the  hot  horfe,  hot  as  fire 
Tooke  Toy  at  this,  and  fell  to  what  diforder 
His  power  could  give  his  will,  bounds,  comes  on  end,  80 

Forgets  fchoole  dooing,  being  therein  traind. 
And  of  kind  mannadge,  pig-like  he  whines 

At 
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[V.  4]  At  the  (harpe  Rowell,  which  he  freats  at  rather 
84  Then  any  jot  obaies ;  feekes  all  foule  meanes 
Of  boyfh-ous  and  rough  ladrie^  to  dif-feate 
His  Lord,  that  kept  it  bravely :  when  nought  ferv*d. 
When   neither  Curb  would   cracke,  girthbreake  nor  dilfring 
88  Dif-roote  his  Rider  whence  ne  grew^  but  that  (plunges 

He  kept  him  tweene  his  legges,  on  his  hind  hoofes 

on  end  he  flands 
That  Ardtes  leggs  being  higher  then  his  head 
92  Seem'd  with  flrange  art  to  hang ;  His  vidors  wreath 
Even  then  fell  off  his  head  :  and  prefently 
Backeward  the  lade  comes  ore,  and  his  full  poyze 
Becomes  the  Riders  loade  :  yet  is  he  living, 
96  But  fuch  a  veflell  tis,  that  floates  but  for 

The  furge  that  next  approaches ;  he  much  deiires 
To  have  fome  fpeech  with  you  :  Loe  he  appeares. 

Enter  Thefeus,  Hipolita,  Emilia,  Arcite,  in  a  chaire. 
Pal.  O  miferable  end  of  our  alliance 
100  The  gods  are  mightie  Arcite,  if  thy  heart. 
Thy  worthie,  manly  heart  be  yet  imbroken 
Give  me  thy  laft  words,  I  am  Palamon, 
One  that  yet  loves  thee  dying. 
104      Arc,  Take  Emilia 

And  with  her,  all  the  worlds  joy  .-  Reach  thy  hand 
Farewell :  I  have  told  my  lad  houre  ;  I  was  falie. 
Yet  never  treacherous  :  Forgive  me  Cofen  : 
108  One  kilTe  firom  faire  Emilia :  Tis  done  .* 
Take  her  ;  I  die. 

Pal.  Thy  brave  foule  feeke  Elizium,  (thee, 

Emil.  He  clofe  thine  eyes  Prince ;  blefled  foules  be  with 
jia  Thou  art  a  right  good  man,  and  while  I  Hve, 
This  day  I  give  to  teares. 
Pal.  And  I  to  honour. 

Thef.  In  this  place  firft  you  fought :  ev*n  very  here 
116  I  fundred  you,  acknowledge  to  the  gods 
Our  thankes  that  you  are  living  : 
His  part  is  playd,  and  though  it  were  too  fhort 
He  did  it  well ;  your  day  is  lengthned,  and, 

llie 
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The  blifTefull  dew  of  heaven  do*s  arowze  70a. 
The  powerfull  Venus,  well  hath  grac*d  her  Altar, 
And  given  you  your  love  :  Our  Mailer  Mars 
Hall  vouch 'd  his  Oracle,  and  to  Arcite  gave 
The  grace  of  the  Contention  :  So  the  Deities 
Have  fhewd  due  juflice :  Beare  this  hence. 

Pal.  O  Cofen, 
That  we  (hould  things  defire,  which  doe  coft  us 
The  lode  of  our  defire  ;  That  nought  could  buy 
Deare  love,  but  lolle  of  deare  love. 

Thef.  Never  Fortune 
Did  play  a  fubtler  Game  :  The  conquerd  triumphes. 
The  vidor  has  the  LofTe  :  yet  in  the  paflage. 
The  gods  have  beene  moil  equall :  Palamon, 
Your  kinfeman  hath  confeft  the  right  o*th  Lady 
Did  lye  in  you,  for  you  firft  faw  her,  and 
£ven  then  proclaimd  your  fancie  :  He  reftord  her 
As  your  flolne  lewell,  and  defir'd  your  fpirit 
To  fend  him  hence  forgiven  5  The  gods  my  juflice 
Take  from  my  hand,  and  they  themfelves  become 
The  Executioners  :  Leade  your  Lady  off; 
And  call  your  Lovers  from  the  ilage  of  death. 
Whom  I  adopt  my  Frinds.     A  day  or  two 
Let  us  looke  fadly,  and  give  grace  unto 
The  Funerall  of  Arcite,  in  whofe  end 
The  vifages  of  Bridegroomes  weele  put  on 
And  fmile  with  Palamon ;  for  whom  an  houre. 
But  one  houre  fince,  I  was  as  dearely  forry. 
As  glad  of  Arcite  :  and  am  now  as  glad, 
As  for  him  forry.     O  you  heavenly  Charmers, 
What  things  you  make  of  us  ?  For  what  we  lacke 
We  laugh,  for  what  we  have,  are  forry  flill. 
Are  children  in  fome  kind.     Let  us  be  thankefiill 
For  that  which  is,  and  with  you  leave  difpute 
That  are  above  our  queftion  j  Let's  goe  off. 
And  beare  us  like  the  time.  Flori/h, 
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136 


140 
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148 


15a 


Exeunt, 
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EPILOGVE. 
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T  Would  now  aske  ye  how  ye  like  the  Play, 
^  But  as  it  is  with  Schoole  Boyes,  cannot  fay, 
I  am  cruell  fearefull :  pray  yetjlay  a  while, 

4  And  let  me  looke  upon  ye :  No  man  f mile  ? 
Then  it  goes  hard  I  fee  j  He  thai  has 
Lovd  a  yong  hanfome  wench  then,Jhow  his  face  : 
Tisfhrange  if  none  be  heere,  and  if  he  will 
8  Again/1  his  Confcience  let  him  h{ffe,  and  kill 
Our  Market :  Tis  in  vaine,  I  fee  tojlay  yee, 
Have  at  the  worjl  can  come,  then ;  Now  what  fay  ye  9 
And  yet  mi/lake  me  not :  I  am  not  bold 

I  a  IFe  have  nofuch  caufe.     If  the  tale  we  have  told 
{For  tis  no  other)  any  way  content  ye) 
{For  to  that  honefl  purpofe  it  was  ment  ye) 
We  have  our  end ;  and  yefhall  have  ere  long 

i6  /  dare  fay  many  a  better,  to  prolong 

Your  old  loves  to  us :  we,  and  all  our  might. 
Reft  at  your  fervice.  Gentlemen,  good  night. 

Florilh. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


A  LIST  OF  ALL  VARIATIONS 

IN  TEXT  OF  FOLIO,  1679,  FROM  ORIGINAL  QUARTO,  1634. 


THE  PERSONS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  PLAY. 


Hymen, 
Theseus, 

Nymphs. 

Three  Queens, 

Three  valiant  Knights, 

Palamon,  )  The  two  Noble  Kinsmen^  in 

Arcite,      /      hve  with  fair  "EsmfXvk 


Perithous, 

Tajrlor, 

His  Daughter,  in  love  with  Palamon, 

Countreymen, 

Wenches, 

A  Taborer, 

Gerrold,  A  Schoolmaster. 


1.  Plays    [om. ,]  I  Maiden 
heaas  [om. ,]  |  a[-]ifo'>f, 

2.  money  gfn^ 
4.  Scenes 

6.  Tie, 

7.  Modesty t  \  retains 

8.  Maid  |  pains  ; 

9.  rm 

la  breeder, 

11.  Learned, 

12.  'twixt  Po  I  Trent 

13.  Chaucer 

14.  eternity 

15.  Nobleness 

16.  Child  hear,  \  hiss, 

18.  unde9[-']ground.  Oh 

19.  witless  chaff  \  writer 
ao.  bUists  I  IVorhs 

21.  Than  Robin  Hood[,]  | 

fear  |  brine  \om,  ;] 
32.  endless  thin^[:'] 

24.  breathless 

25.  deep 


PROLOGUE 

26.  tach 

27.  do  I  ^Ajr 

28.  Scctnes  \  appear 

29.  A<7Mrr  /rot'//.  |  sleep  : 

30.  /Voy  I  keep, 

31.  perceive 

32.  /^>, 

L  i.  ^r/KJ  Primus,  Sceena 
Prima. 

Torch  I  ^</&r<(,]  |  Flowers  :| 
Nymph,    encompassed 
between     |    Nymphs, 
heads.  \  Hippolita  |  Bride 

[pm.,']  I  Train. 

The  Song.    Mnsick. 

1.  sharp  I  ^if^, 

2.  fvyo/J  smells 

3.  A^a{,1 

4.  Maiden-Pinks, 

5 .  Dai%ies  smell  [om.  •]  /erf, 
7.  /ViVw  [om.  -]  rose  first 


\om. 


.]| 


bom, 

8.  Harbinger, 

9.  dimm, 

10.  Oxlips  \pm.  ,' 

11.  Marigolds 
decUh-beds 

12.  Larks-heds  tfim. 

13.  </Irtir  I  children  [om. ;] 
xw«/[,] 

14.  Z{>     I     Bridegrooms 

/"HA 

10.  Angel  I  yfir, 

17.  Bird  fair, 

19.  slanderous  Cuckooe, 

2a  boading  \  Clough  ht 

21.  chatfring 

three  Queens    \    Black    \ 
vails  stain*d,  |  Imperial 
Crowns,    \  first    Queen 
falls   down\foot\ 
I  second  \  foot  |  Hippo- 
Uta.  I  Min/ 
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Variations  in  Ff   1679,  from  Qt   1634. 


25.  pities  sake[,l 

26.  Hear  fom.  ,j  and 

27.  sake[.j 

28.  fair 

29.  Hear 

30.  mark'd 

31.  honor 

32.  clear  Virginity, 

33.  deed 

34.  o'th'Book 

35.  down 
37.  Hip. 

42.  three    Queens  |  Sove- 
reigns fell 

43.  cruel  I  endur'd 

44.  Beaks  |  Kites, 

45.  Crows    [om. ,]   |  foul 
field 

46.  bum 

48.  mortal  loathsomness 

49.  winds 

50.  slain  I  pity 

51.  feai'd 

52.  turns  I  to  tV 

53.  Chappel 

54.  boundless  goodness 
55.roof[;] 

56.  Lions  I  Bears, 

58.  kneel  not[,] 

62.  for  'em[:] 

65.  Groom, 

60.  Maris  Altar[\\  I  fair  ; 

tT.yuno*s  Afantl^^]  \  than 

68.  wreath 

69.  not  thrash'd, 

70.  Cheek  |  kinsman 

71.  eves)  laid 

73.  thaw'd  :  Oh  grief, 

74.  Fearful  |  devour. 

75.  Oh 

77.  he'll  I  power,  |  press 

79.  Oh  I  knees,  |  Widow, 

80.  Unto   I    Helmeted-iff^'- 
lona 

81.  Soldier 

82.  Troubl'd   |  Turns 
avMv, 

83.  Hippolita 

84.  hast  slain 

85.  Sith  -  tusk'd  -  Bore  ;  | 
Arm 

86.  was't  near 

88.  honor 

89.  stil'd  I  shrunk 

90.  bound  I  o'er-flowing  ; 

91.  Soldieress 

92.  sternness  |  pity, 
95.  his  [om.,]  Love 


96.  Tenor  |  Dear  Glass  of 
Ladies[.] 

97.  scorch, 

98.  Under  |  shadow  |  cool 

99.  o'er  I  heads  ; 

loi.  weep  e*r  you  fail ; 
103.  Than 

105.    i*th'  I  blood[-]ciz'd  | 
swoln 

105.  Shewing   [    Teeth[,] 
I  Moon 

106.  do. 

107.  Poor  Lady  [om. ,] 

108.  leif 

109.  Tm 

111.  Heart  deep  |  distress  : 

112.  ril  speak 

113.  Oh  I  was[,]|  Kfieel 

1 14.  Ice,  I  grief 

115.  form 

117.  Emil. 

118.  grief  I  cheek. 

119.  Oh 

120.  read  )  tears, 

121.  wrinkl'd    pebbles   | 
Glass  stream 

122.  alack) 

123.  treasure  |  o'th* 
126.  me[;] 

128.  fool. 

129.  Emil. 

130.  feel,  I  rain 

131.  Knows 

132.  ground-piece 

133.  gainst  I  capital  grief 

134.  heart[-]pierc'd 

135.  natural 

136.  beats  I  me[:] 

137.  counter[-]reflect  *gainst 

138.  warm  |  pity 

140.  to  th'  I  jot 

141.  O'th*  I  ceremony. 

142.  Oh  I  celebration 

143.  than 

145.  Knowls  I  ear  [om.  ,] 
o'th'  I  do 

146.  more[,] 

147.  Than 

148.  than  I  Jave^ 

149.  Soon  I  move[,]  |  As- 
prays  do 

150.  touch[:]  think,  dear 
Duke  think 

151.  slain 

152.  griefe 

153.  dear 

154.  for  th* 

155.  Cords,  I  Drams 


57.  Been  deaths  |  humane 

58.  shadow. 

60.  Lie  blist'ring  'fore  | 

Sun, 
62.  true[,l 

64.  do  [om. ,]  I  Creot^.^ 
64.  work  I  to  th* 

66.  'twill  I  form,  |  heats 
I  morrowf,] 

67.  Then  [om. ,]  I  bootless 
toil  I  it  self; 

68.  its  own 

69.  dretms, 
71.  clear. 
73.  Drunk 

76.  Artesis 

77.  out[,]  I  enterprize, 

79.  business, 

80.  dispatch 

81.  deed 

82.  wedlock. 
84.  Widows 
87.  grief 

92.  than 

93.  Than 

96.  Armd\] 

97.  lock  jive 

98.  Moon-light 

99.  twining  |  sweetness 

200.  Upon  T  tastful    Lips, 
I  think 

201.  Kings[,]  I   blubber*d 
Queens, 

202.  feel'st 

203.  spurn  I  Oh 

204.  hour 
207.  Banquet 

210.  Suitor  ;  |  think 

211.  th'  abstaining 

213.  med'ciue,  |  pluck 

214.  scandal 

215.  trial  I  Prayers, 

217.  vigor  dumb, 

218.  business, 

219.  Shield  I  heart,  |  neck 

220.  Fee, 

221.  do  I  poor  Queens 

222.  help 

227.  She  I  I'll 

228.  ask 

231.  intreating  |  self  |  do 

232.  kneel 

233.  Lead  |  gods 

234.  success,  I  return 
[om.  ;] 

235.  celebration [;] 
Queens 

237.  banks  |  Anly 
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238.  Bud 

3+  P^- 1  pity 

3S.  where[-)e'et  |  find 

108.  drege'd.     Msw'd 

339.  moiety  |  business,' 

Iia   unrea.«n'd. 

340.  Theme 

36.  toil 

III.   Thtii, 

143.  Sweet  keep  |  lofcen  ; 

37.  paid  1  Ice  [  cool 

38.  Arat^.\  1  'tU 

113.  neutral  ]  dishonor; 

116.  wars  afoot? 

344.  F«rewel  |  Sister[;l   | 

39.  speak  of[,]  this  [  virtue 

40.  TAebs, 

117.  faU 

345.  Keep  1  Feast  |  hour 

133.  Lei's 

346.   A"-     Sir[,l 

41.  keep  1  honors. 

113.  honor, 

43.   residing,  |  evil 

124.  enemy  come  1  bloud 
118.  o'th' 1  do 

348.  return. 

43.  colour  i  1  ev'ry 

149-  Cosin 

44.  certain  evil,  |  jump 

13a   nevert-]*rring    Arbi- 

35a  Budge  1  Aliem  ; 

46.  meer 

351.  E'r 

3;3.  Mft  e  1  farewel 

47-  TU 

48.  (Unless  1  fear 

I.  ill        Sema  Ttrtia. 

353.  dost  I  o'lh' 

354.  Afar![.] 

49-    need 
SI.  own 

Emilia. 

356.  mortBlL] 

357.  godlilte  honors  ; 

358.  Groan  ]  Masl'ry. 

S6.  longC.]  until 

Sg.  poor  Chinn  |  'tis  |  jusl 

3.   faiewel ; 

6a  glass  : 

36a  subdu'd 

63    |oe 

4.  queslioBtiJ 

5.  £xc«s, 

6.  speed 

36i.  Title  ;  |  cheer 

63.  street  j  foul  ?  |  either 

362.  turn  1  our 

64.  Team, 

I.  iL    Sc<r»a  Sfc^nJa. 

6s.  i'th"!  poor  slight 

66.  Need    Planlam ;  j  lips 

67.  tolh' 

68.  Uncle 

7.  hurts  1  Governors 

9.  needs  |  poor 

10.  yield  1  Maid, 

£M-r  Palamon  a»d  Arcitc. 

II.  affections  [om.,] 

I.    Dear  |  dearer   |   Lo»e 

71.  Heaven  unfear-d. 

11.  Icmper'd  pieces,  keep 

than 

]l  ^T" 

enthron'd 

1.  Cosin,  1  unhard'ned 

13.  dear 

3.  City 

78.  fears 

79.  bloud 

80.  let  1  break 

14.  Thanks  j  remember 

8.  rih*^aid  o'th'  current,  | 

IT.  Staler,] 

xk.  gifts!  I" 

sink. 

81.  Clear  spirited  Coun 

19.  advised 

la  Btnam,  'twouU  |  Eddy 

83.  I^fs 

31.  bosom  : 

■  I.  tumldrown; 

84.  loud  1  milk. 

33.  been  |  wc  I  weep 
13.  do'n  1  helms,  |  Sea, 

86.  kinsmen 

14.  cry'd 

87.  unless 

14.   broach'd  |  Women 

IS.  School, 

89.  think  I  ecchocs  ]  deaCt 

3S-  cat 

16.   ri*!?!  weeds 

9a  ears  [  Justice  :  [  cries 

36.  brinef,] 

17.  o'th' 

91.  again   |   throats,  |  not 

37.  Spinsters, 

iS.  honor, 

[om.  .1 

38.  ever[,] 

30.  peio^,] 

31.  ^iarii    1    scorn'd 

93.  gods  : 

31.                 Exit  Pir. 

93.  calls  1  leaden[-]fooled 

33,  Follows  1  sports 

Altar?!  bleed 

95.    whipstockUlc- 

34.  seriousness,  |  skill. 

31.  meet,  |  June 
33,  antient  [JtaleusU 

claim 'd 

3S.  careless  |  gain 

96.  whisper'd  to 

36.  loss 

97.  loudness  j  (dry. 

37.  o'er  business 

35.  retain 

98.   winds 

38.  mind,  |  equal 

37.  Than 

99.   what's 

39.  diftnng  Twins  ; 

28.  AnU^\ 

too.  threats 

43.  for't,  1  Cftbin'd 

39.  Meet  1  ruin. 

101.  defiance 

43.  poor  n  comet. 

30.  crancks  [om. ,  1 1  lums 

to3.  Ruin  1  Thtts,  \  seal 

1  TM,J 

104.  approachf:] 

45.  roaring 

4S.   I'th'  1  drca.r.1. 

31.  kinds: 

105.  fear  |  cods 

gi^rs^'d 

106.  lerrorl  yel 

107.  own 

47.  Death's-self  |  lodg'd, 

48.  Fate 
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9.  Ti*d,  wcav*d,  intangrd, 
a  deep 

1.  out[-]worn,  |  think 

2.  himself 

3.  twain, 

4.  Justice, 
i.  Doubtless 
8.  enjoy'd. 

Kg.  enrich*d, 

00.  took  I  o*th'  Moon 

61.  (Which 

62.  Was  each  eleven. 

63.  Twas/ZovM^] 

Tkoo  Hearses  rmdy  with 
Palamon,  and  Arcite : 
The  three  Qtuens.  The- 
seus, and  his  Lords 
ready. 

64.  Yes[,] 

65.  talk 
60.  season'd, 
67.  judgement[,]  |  needs 

69.  roots 

70.  she 

71.  Lov'd 

72.  do 

73.  souls 

75.   approved,  |  condemned 
70.  arraignment,    |   flower 

pluck 

77.  between 

78.  blossom) 

79.  she 

80.  /'AmiJr[-]like 

81.  di'd 

82.  pattern 

83.  happily,  |  careless, 

84.  ear 

85.  stol'n  I  air,  |  humm*d 
on 

86.  musical  Co]mage[,] 
why[,]  I  Note 

87.  sojourn 

88.  rehearsal 

89.  fury  [om.-]  innocent     ,„ 

90.  importments  [-]  bastard 
I  cnd[;] 

91.  'tween  Maid,  and 
Maid, 

92.  than  I  individual. 

^3-  out 
95.  Maid 

95.  alack  wea 

99.  believe 

100.  (Though  [om.  ,]  |  be- 
lieve thy  sell) 

loi.  sickly 


102.  loaths  I  longs[,] 

104.  said  I  Arm 

106.  kneel 

107.  than  I  Ptraihous,  pos- 
sess 

108.  Throne 

109.  Ewil, 
no.  contmue. 

I.  iv.      Scena  Quarta, 

Battel  struch  within  :  then 
I  Retreat :  |  Theseus  | 
Queens  meet 

1.  Star  I  dark. 

2.  Heaven  |  Earth 

5.  wish'd  I  Amen  to't. 

6.  Th'  impartial  gods, 

7.  mortal  Herd, 
5.  chastise :  |  find 

9.  honor 

10.  ceremony,  |  than 

11.  dear  |  supply't. 

14.  haste  I  adieu 

15.  look 

Queens. 

16.  judg*d 

17.  Thebs 

18.  Nephews 

19.  By  Ih*  I  Afars, 

20.  pair  I  smear*d  |  [Dan- 
iel Qo,  succard  T.  C  I), 
Qo.  smeard] 

21.  troops 

22.  mark 

23.  view : 

24.  enquired 
27.  *Tis 

Ihree  Hearses  ready, 

29.  been 

30.  'twas 

31.  been  recover'd ; 

32.  have 

35.  Exceed  |  Wine  |  Sur- 
geons 

36.  behoof, 

37.  than  niggard  waste,  | 
concern 

38.  than  Thebs  I  than 
40.  liberty) 

42.  than  I  bear  em 

43.  kind  air,  |  unkind, 

44.  do 

45.  known  |  beheasts, 

46.  zeal,  I  Mistriss  taske, 

47.  feavor,  |  madness, 

48.  mark 

49.  sickness  |  Will 


50.  wrestling 

51.  A  polios 

52.  skills  I  Lead  !  City, 

53.  scattered,  |  willl  post[.] 

54.  Athens 

Musich. 

I.  V.     Scena  Quinta. 

Queens\,'\  \  Knights,  \  fu- 
neral Solemnity,  &c 

1.  Urns  [om.  ,'\and Odours^ 

2.  Vapors,  sighs, 

3.  looks[,'] 

4.  Gumms,  \  cheers, 

5.  viols  I  teats, 

6.  clamor^,^  \  oirJlying[i\ 

7.  sad    [om.  ,]    |   solemn 
Shews, 

8.  quick-ey^d 

10.  houshold  graver  [om.  :] 

11.  Joy  seize  |  again: 
pcacef,]  sleep 

14.  ways  [om. ,] 

15.  City  I  streets, 

16.  Market[-]place,  I  meets. 

II.  i.      Scana  Prima, 
yaylor  [om.  ,] 

I.  Jail,  [so  throughout  the 
scene.] 

3.  Keep,  I  seldom 

5.  Minnows  :  |  lin'd 

6.  Than  |  appear, 
8.  Delivered 

9    It 

II.  Sir[,]  I  demand  |  than 

I  own 
12.  Daughter[,] 
14.  WeU,  I  talk 
16   seen 

17.  she 

19.  business : 

2a  soon  I  Court[-]hurry 

21.  I'th'  mean  |  look 

22.  prisoners.  |  Princes. 

23.  lis  pity 
24-  'twere  pity 

25.  Do  think 

26.  it  self 
28.  pair 

30.  grief 

31.  battel, 

32.  Nay[,]  I  sufferers  ; 

33.  Marvel   |   look'd[,]   | 
been 

35.  freedom  |  bondage. 
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36.  affliction  [om. ,] 

38.  seems  |  me[,] 

39.  than  I  Atkens :  \  eat 
4a  look 

41.  own 

42.  divided   |  martyrVl  | 
'twere 

43.  rth*  I  break 

44.  sweet 

45   my  self  |  sigh 

46.  sigher 

48.  himself  I  night[.] 

Palamon,  |  Ardte  [om. ,] 

50.  Look[,J 

51.  looks 
53.  twain  ; 
55.  Goto^ 

57.  look 

58.  DifTrence  |  Exnini[.] 

II.  ii.     Scana  Secunda, 
Palamon,  |  Arcite 

1.  doyouM  I  Cosin? 

2.  do  you[,  J 

3.  enough 

4.  bear  I  war 
;.  fear  |  Cosin. 
I.  believe 

8.  Laid  |  hour 

9.  Cosin 

la  TMj  I  Countrey  ? 

13.  youths  I  honor[,] 

15.  Sail : 

16.  behind 

17.  Clouds,  I  AtrU^.} 
20.  £'r 

31.  twins  I  honor, 

23.  Arms    again,  |  feel  | 
fiery  hones[,] 

24.  red-^'d  |  War 

25.  Bravish'd  |  age[,] 
20.  deck 

27.  lightening 

30.  prisoners 

31.  youths 

32.  find 

34.  sweet 

35.  I.oaden  I  arm'd  I 
Cu/ids 

36.  necks, 

39.  arms, 

40.  Fathers 

41.  fair-ey'd  Maids,  |  weep 
I  banishments, 

she 
Hear     ttothing[,]    | 


i 


t 


clock 

48.  Summer 

49.  dead-cold  |  inhabit 

50.  Tb  i  hoonds, 

51.  shook 

52.  hoUo 

53.  Javelins, 

54.  Flies  I  Parthian 

55.  Struck  I  well-steel*d 

56.  food  [om. ,]  I  minds, 

58.  (Which  I  honor) 

59.  grief,  I  Ignorance[,] 

60.  Cosin, 

63.  rising,  I  meer 

64.  please  [om. ,] 

65.  pieh 
67i  Uiink 

68.  Certainly, 

69.  -Tis  I  main  goodness. 
Cosm, 

70.  twin*d  I  souls 

71.  bodies, 

72.  g^ul 

73.  sink, 

74.  sleeping, 

77.  Cosm? 

78.  think  I  Holy  Sanctuary, 

79.  keep 

80.  youngf,]  I  wayes 

81.  conversation[,] 

82.  poison   I   spirits[,]   | 
™|gbt[,]  I  women[,] 

84.  imaginations 

85.  here 

86.  endless 

87.  Wife, 

88.  births  |  Father,  Friends, 
Acquaintance, 

89.  are[,] 

90.  Heir, 

91.  oppressor 

93.  seek 

94.  War 

96.  Wife  I  business, 

97.  us[:] 

98.  Cosin, 
100.  eyes, 

loi.  prajren  |  chances 

102.  sever 

104.  thank  |  Cosin 

106.  abroad? 

107.  *Tis  I  me  thinks:  |  find 

108.  I'm 

109.  WilU 
iia  now[;] 

111.  'tis  I  shadow, 

112.  by[,] 

113.  been 


114.  Justice,  Lust,  |  Ig- 
norance, 

1 1  J.  virtues  |  Cosin  Ara/4 
[om.  ,1 

117.  di'd  I  men  [om. ,] 

lis.  Epitaphs, 

120.  hear 

123.  we  two  Ardte} 

125.  think 

127.  deaths  |  cannot[.] 

Emilia  (  tVfman, 


29.  Speak 

30.  Garden 

31.  Flower 

32.  Tis  caU'd  ATarassu^,] 

33.  fair  I  certain,  |  fool, 

34.  himself,  |  Maids 

37.  hanl[-jhearted  ? 

38.  fair. 

40.  think 

41.  wench: 

42.  kindness 

45.  forward[,]  Cosin  ? 

46.  work   1    Flowers    I 
Silk 

48.  I'll  I  Gown  I  'em[,] 

49.  wil't  I  do 

50.  skirt 

51.  Dainty 

52.  Cosin,   Cosin,    |  do 

you[.] 

53.  now[,] 

54.  Whv[^| 

56.  she  I  Goddess. 

58.  Do 

59.  is  a  Goddess 

60.  Flowers, 

61.  Methinks 

63.  Emblem  |  Maid. 

64.  West 

65.  blows 

66.  near 

67.  then  [om. ,] 

68.  She  locks  |  again, 

69.  briers[,] 

72.  falls  I  Maid 

73.  she  I  honor, 
76.  fair. 

78.  let's 

79.  We'll  I  near  I  near 

80.  I'm  I  merTy[-jhearted, 

81.  down 


83.  bargain[. 


85.  think 

86.  Tis 


in[,l 
Emilia  |  IVifman. 
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188.  Yes[,]   a    matchless 
bcauty[,] 

189.  himself[,] 
191.  feel 

201.  do  ; 

202.  goddess ; 

206.  all[;] 

207.  denie 

208.  took 

210.  reveal'd  |  mankind  :  | 
lov'st  her[/] 

212.  Traitor  ArcUe, 

213.  bloud 

214.  ties    between    |    dis- 
dain 

215.  If  I  think 

216.  Arrl]  Vest 

218.  so,  I  soul, 

219.  farewel 

220.  again,  |  loving  her[,] 
maintain 

221.  worthy [om.,]  |  Lover 
223.  PaIamon[,] 

225.  caird 

227.  deal 

228.  Your  blood,  |  soul  ? 
232.  griefs,  I  fears, 

234.  deal 

235.  unlike  |  Kinsman 

236.  speak    truly,   |  do  | 
think 

237.  Unworthy 

238.  No[.] 
24a  another 
242.  honor  down, 

247.  freedom[ :]  else 

248.  Countrey, 

249.  villain. 

252.  concerns 

253.  madness, 

254.  deal  I  truly. 

256.  child  extreamly  : 

257.  do 

259.  Oh 

260.  false-self^,] 

261.  hour 

262.  swords 

263.  What  'twere 

264.  than 

266.  soul,  I  I'll  nail  |  to't. 

267.  fool, 

268.  I'U 

269.  leap  I  Garden,  | 
next[.] 

270.  Arms 

271.  Keepers  coming  ; 

272.  knock  I  brains 
Keep,    [name    of   speaker 


thus    noted    throughout 
the  scene.] 

274.  leave[,]  Gentlemen[.] 

275.  Keeper? 

276.  toth' 
278.  Keeper. 

280.  fair  Cosins  company. 

Arcite, 
285.  Bloud   and  Body :  | 
falshood, 

287.  Wife  I  fair ; 

288.  ne'er  |  again. 

289.  fair  one  :  blessed 

290.  Fruit,  and  Flowers 

291.  bright 

293.  Apricock ; 

294.  arms 

295.  fruit 

296.  gods. 

298.  heavcnly[,] 

299.  near  |  gods  |  fear 

300.  I'm  I  Keeper^,] 

30 1 .  Where's  A  rate  [?] 

302.  Keep.  Banish'd : 

303.  Obtain'd 

304.  Upon  I  oath  I  foot 

305.  Upon  I  Kingdom. 

306.  He's 

307.  Thebes  again,  |  Arms 

308.  young 
310.  hims3f 
3x1.  Field  I  battel 

313.  bear  himself 

314.  ways. 

315-  do 

316.  virtuous  greatness, 

317.  Virgin 

318.  seek 

322.  remove 

323.  windows 
325.  prethee 

330.  bring'st  |  scurvy 

331.  go- 

332.  Indeed  you 

333.  Garden? 

334.  No. 

335.  resolv'd,  |  go. 

336.  constrain  |  then[:] 

337.  I'll  I  irons 

338.  Keeper. 

339.  I'll  f  sleep, 

340.  I'll 

342.  Farewel  kind 

343.  wind  I  Oh  |  Lady[,] 
345.  Dream 

Palamon  [om.  ,] 


II.  iii.  Scana  Tertsa. 
Arcite. 

1.  Banish'd  i   Kingdom? 
'tis  ^ 

2.  thank  |  banish'd 
4.  'twas 

7.  pluck  I  me[,] 

8.  hast 

9.  break  |  'gainst 

10.  feed 

11.  Upon  I  sweetness 

12.  never 

13.  happiness 

14.  hell  I  speak 

15.  fair, 

18.  Kingdom, 

19.  own  [om. ,]  I  heap 

20.  redress  |  go,  |  her[,] 

21.  resolv'd  an  other 

22.  I'm 

23.  Ill  I  near 

^rland, 

24.  i[.1  I  111  I  certain. 

25.  Ill 

27.  Boys  ;  Tis  but  \om,  a] 
chiding, 

28.  I'lldcktr 
29>  jades  tails 
30.  rm 

32.  ru, 

34-  ^ga**^ 
35.  fesku 

38.  aU 

39.  ^frAf[,] 
41.  danc'd 

43.  Domine^ 

44.  think  :  For 

45.  Hell  eat  |  hornbook  | 
faU: 

46.  far  I  between 
48*  dance 

50.  Boys  I  i'th* 

51.  here  111  |  111  |  Town. 

52.  again,    |   again :    Ha, 
Bo3rs, 

54.  i'th' 

56.  means 

57.  himself  I  behalfs  : 

58.  He's  I   i'th'    I    to'th' 
plains, 

60.  We'll 

61.  Sweet  I  means, 

64.  well  perform. 

65.  Bo3rs 

66.  wiUier 
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68.  Why, 

69.  'tU 

70.  Gamej[,]  [Fritnd 
[om. .] 

72.  fax 

73.  Gamdsl,] 

75.  never  |  I>uJ^[,'\ 

78.  Tis 

82.  own  I  Boys[.] 

83.  mind 

84.  trick 

86.  rU  I  hang*d 

87.  pIumb[-Jporredge, 

88.  wrestle? 

89.  oflfer'd 

91.  call'd 

92.  than  wind  |  Com 

93.  ears)  I  111 

94.  poor  I  knows 

95.  brows 

96.  happiness  prefer 

ArciU  [om. ,] 

II.  iv.    Scana  Secunda, 
Jailors 

2.  affect  I  Tm 

3.  mean 

4.  Prince  ;  |  hopeless  ; 

7.  fifteen 

8.  though  the 

14.  3roang 

15.  Extremely 

18.  coyl 

19.  Heaven 

23.  bows 

24.  Fair,  |  Mayd,  |  good- 
ness, 

28.  miser3r[:] 

3a  fain 

[The  stage  dir.  at  side 
wrongly  printed  at 
end  of  ll.  iv.  (in 
italics.)] 

II.  V.    Scana  Secunda* 
Hipp<dita^ 

1.  seen 

2.  sinews  ; 

3.  wrestle, 

5.  I'm 

11.  heir? 

12.  youngest 

14.  Saie[,]  then :  |  proves 

15.  Qualities : 

16.  Hawk,  I  hollow*d 

17.  Dogs; 

a— Qi.  7 


20.  Soldier. 

22.  Upon  I  soul, 
26.  seen  |  young 
28.  Believe, 

30.  me  thinks, 

31.  tfip' 

33.  virtue,  |  Sun[,] 

34.  Breaks 

35.  Hip.  He's 

36.  seeic 

40.  only  I  world 

41.  fair-ey*d 

46.  Thanks 

47.  y'  are  mine, 

49.  young  I  goodness  ; 

50.  honoured    her    fair   I 
virtues,  ■ 

51.  f   are    hers:    kiss   | 
fair 

52.  y*  are  |  Beautie, 

53.  seal  I  vow'd 

57.  soon 

58.  Y  'are  |  ranck  TU 

59.  ru 

6x.  noon  |   tis 

67.  DiarCs  \  wait  |  Sir[,] 

68.  Upon 

69.  foot. 

74.  You'U  find 
76.  find 

78.  lead 

79.  receive 

80.  honor  |  *Twere 

II.  vi.      Sccma  6. 

Jaylors 

2.  ventured  |  him[:] 

4.  Cedar[,] 

6.  Brook,  I  keep 

7.  food[;l 

11.  him  [om. ,] 

12.  safetie[:] 

13.  desperate[:]  |  I  aw 

14.  Find 

15.  hearted  Maids, 

20.  Maids 

21.  again  : 

23.  (me  thinks)  |  Nor 

24.  persuade 

30.  I'll  proclaim  him[,] 

31.  no  [om.  -]  man  : 

32.  pack  I  cloaths 

33.  "1 

34.  he 

35.  ril  I  hour 

36.  o'er  I  I'm 

37.  look  I  Farewell 


Father[,] 

39.  keep  your  self.  I  him[:] 
[The  marginal  dir.  Cor- 

ndSf  etc.,  printed 
(in  italics)  at  foot  of 
this  sc.  instead  of 
heading  III.  L]  hoi' 
Icwing, 

III.  i.    Scana  Prima, 

I.  Each  took 

3.  bloom'd 

4.  To'  th'  I  Queen 

5.  than 

6.  her  |  bows, 

7.  Th*  enamell'd  knacks  o' 
th'  Mead,  |  ye 

8.  banck 

9.  stream  seem  |  Jewell 
12.  poor  I  bet  wen 

15.  guiltless 

16.  Sovereign) 

17.  proud. 

18.  near  |  beauteous  Mom 

19.  year) 

21.  pair 

22.  crowns  |  tried  : 

23.  Poor  I  poor 

25.  thy  sell, 

26.  near 

28.  breath'd 

29.  liv'd  I  Coz[.] 

31.  kinsman, 

32.  signs 

34.  oaths 

35.  justice 

36.  Traytorf:]  |  perfidious 

37.  look'd  I  honor. 

38.  ev'r 
39-  her 

40.  I'll 

42.  theef 

43.  villain : 

44.  cloggs 

45.  Dear  |  Palamon\^^ 
47.  shew'd  I  feat. 

49.  gross  stuff 

50.  form 

51.  gentleness  |  'tis 

55.  fair  Coz[.] 

56.  I'll  maintain 

57.  terms,  |  griefs  [om. ,] 
59.  clear  |  own  |  mind 
61.  thon 

63.  seen 

64.  fear: 

65.  hear 
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66.  i*  th' 

68.  seen 

69.  call'd 

7a  week's  |  fair 
71.  rayn  : 

73.  coupel'd  Beeres, 

74.  tv'd. 

76.  Speak  I  Glass, 

77.  ear,  |  disdains 
81.  meal  |  then[,] 

84.  trespass   |   done     my, 

ye 

85.  souls 

86.  di'd  I  seek 

87.  news  I  this[,] 

90.  Again  I  hawthorn 

91.  counsel 

94.  o'  th* 

95.  your  self, 

96.  I'm  I  choice 

97.  Armor. 

98.  dare 

99.  bear  |  business  ! 

100.  only 
loi.  kind 
102,  Sweet 

104.  do't  I  only, 

105.  hypocrisy 

IVind  hams 

106.  than 

107.  hear  |  Horns ; 

108.  Musick 

109.  crost  [om. ,]  e*r 
no.  I'll 

113.  deed  |  certain 

114.  pour 

115.  oil  ont  I  ayr 

116.  Cuff: 

117.  Not  reconcil'd 

118.  Plainly 

Wind  horns, 

120.  not  ; 

121.  Hark 

122.  scatter'd  |  guess 
126.  Unjustly  I  atcheiv'd. 

128.  I'm  persuaded  j  sick 

129.  I'm  I  Suitor, 
131.  talk 

137.  talk 

138.  look 

139.  looks 

140.  o'er 

III.  ii.  Scana  Secunda, 
Jaylars 

1.  mistook ;  |  Beak 

2.  'Tis 


4.  darkness  |  o'  th*  |  Hark 

I  wolf: 

5.  grief  slain  fear, 

7.  wreak 

8.  hollow'd      * 

9.  hollow  : 

10.  answcr'd,  |  wolf, 
12.  howls 

14.  Jengling 

16.  unarm'd, 

17.  I'll  I  down 

18.  torn  I  howl'd 

19.  fed 

23.  My  self  I  priz*d 

26.  took  I  non 

27.  waterf,]  |  clos*d 

29.  Dissolve 

30.  drown,  |  my  self. 

31.  fail 

35.  Moon    I    Cr'cketi    | 
Screich[-]owl 

36.  dawn ; 
37-  M 

III.  iii.   Scitna  Tertia, 
Meat, 

1.  near 

2.  ArciU\X\ 

3.  food 

4.  fear  |  here's  no 

7.  We'U 

8.  drink[:] 

9.  you're  f  I'll  talk 

12.  fear  |  down, 

13.  vain 

15.  talk      I      Fools,      I 
health[.] 

17.  down  I  entreat 

x8.  honor 

19.  't  will  disturb 

21.  I'll 

23.  feel 

24.  I'll 

25.  Spare  |  Eat 

27.  I'm 

28.  I'm  I  meat  to't. 

29.  lodging     [om.  ,]  | 
Cosen  [?] 

30.  wild 

31.  victuals?  I  see[.] 
33.  sweet 

35.  meat: 

36.  Give 

40.  black -hair'd 

44.  Arbor : 

45.  o'  the 

47.  groan  |  Month 


50.  abroad,  70UII 

52.  brown  |  'tis[:] 

53.  young 

54.  broad  beech : 

55.  Iife[,]  fool 

56.  A  way  J  strain'd  |  again 

57.  breath'd 

58.  break 

59.  You 

60.  there's 

61.  Ar€[J]  I  I'll 

62.  mak'st  I  Traytor. 

63.  There's  |  and  [cm.,] 
perfumes[.] 

64.  I'll  I  again  |  hours 

65.  all[.] 

66.  Armor[.] 

67.  Fear  |  fowl ; 

70.  I'll  here 

71.  keep 

III.  iv.  Scana  Quarta, 
Jaylors 

2.  look 

3.  seen 

4.  he's 

5.  sea[,]  I  there's  a 

6.  there's  |  Rock 

7.  beats 

8.  There's 

9.  Upon  I  wind, 

la  Up  I  tack  I  Boys. 

11.  y  are  |  I'm 

12.  find 

13.  News  I  o'  th' 

14.  A  Careck  |  Cockle[-] 
shell,  I  sayll 

15.  Pigmies, 

18.  I'll 

19.  m    green  \  afoot 

20.  rU    locks; 

21.  hey,     nonny,     nanny, 
nonn}^.] 

23.  ni  goe  seek  \  wid^.l 

25.  prick  I  brest 

26.  sleep 

III.  v.    Sceena  Sexta. 
School  [-]iwtfxfer 

1.  Schl,] 

2.  labour'd  I  milk'd 

3.  ye,  and[,J  figurc[,] 

6.  Judgements,  |  said 

7.  me, 

10.  appears,  |  meet  himQ] 

11.  hears. 
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13.  mark  |  do 

14.  comely 
16.  turn  Boys. 

18.  Tabororf?] 

19.  Tim<ftAj{}] 
2a  boys, 

21.  woman  [;] 

23.  Barbary, 

24.  freckled  |  fail'd 

25.  Where 
27.  fevor, 

29.  Where's  |  o*th'  Musick. 
3a  Dispers'd 

32.  Where's 

33.  tail 
36.  bark 

38.  tandtm  [?]  |  wanting[.] 

39.  i'th' 

41.  Authors  I  wash'd 

42.  laboured  vainly. 

43.  scornful! 
45-  Cuily 

46.  dogs[-]skin  ; 

47.  fail  I  Arcasl,] 

48.  break. 

49.  Eeel 

50.  by  *th'  toil 

51.  fail, 

52.  position[.] 
57.  business 

59.  credit  |  Town 

60.  piss  o*th* 

61.  ways,  I'll  I  I'll 
63.  Daughteit,] 

65.  al) 

66.  AaiTd, 

67.  d<ntHd  a  [/] 

Chair  and  stools  oul[.] 

68.  sound  a^,"] 

69.  fools,  I  hawl€i[^:'] 

70.  owl 

72.  hawk,  I  xoere 

73.  Mr.  comes  i*  th'  Nick[,] 
74*  Hare[;J  |  we   |  dance, 

we 
75*  again  :  |  she'll  do 
76.  S)ys. 

82.  fool:  I  poz'd  I  Bu2[.] 

83.  eat  I  do 

84*  bleed  extremely, 

85.  y  'are  |  Sir[,]  ha 

86.  Dit 

g  '^^-^ 

90.  Sckll  Go  I  and 

91.  JOHtS 

92.  lead 


03*  I^ass, 

94.  rU  lead.  ( mndl/oms : 

96.  Persuasively,     |     cun- 
ningly[:]  |  boys, 

97.  hear  |  horns : 

98.  mark. 

99.  Pallas 

train, 

00.  took, 

05.  down,  we'll 

06.  hail :  |  hail 
08.  favor ; 
13.   Chorus 
19.  frame  [om. ,] 
22.  blown  I  help  |  poor 

25.  glew'd 

26.  hither  [om. .] 

28.  appear, 

29.  speak 

30.  feet 

33.  seek 

34.  Spouse, 

35.  beckoning 

36.  reckoning: 

37.  Clown,  I  fool, 

38.  Bavian\j]  \  toil,  |  tool 
[om.,] 

39.  aliis, 
41.  means,  dear  Domim, 

Musuk  Danc^\\ 

143.  fiU,  I  it[.] 

Knock  I  Schoolm. 

144.  befn 

145.  pUa/d 

146.  down 

147.  School [-'\  master^ s    \ 
Clown : 

148.  pUaid  thee 

149.  Boys 

150.  *twain€ 

151.  again 

152.  year 

153.  IVe'll 

154.  Domine ;  \  sweet 
heart  [?j 

155.  pleased 

156.  'Twas 

157.  better[,] 

158.  School  [-]  master,    | 
thank  you, 

160.  again. 

164.  eat 

Wind  Horns, 

165.  Diidtaq;  Omnes, 


III.  vi.  Scana  Sej'tima, 

1.  hour 

2.  again, 

3.  fail 

4.  Soldier ; 

5.  think  I  week  |  restored 

7.  Crest- faPn  |  thank 

8.  fair  I  feel  |  self 

9.  again 

10.  out[-]dure 
13.  Soldier: 
15.  'tis  Justice  : 
17.  kinsman, 

19.  pains 

20.  fair 

21.  honor, 

23.  kind  I  find 

20.  think 

29.  fair  terms, 

30.  than 

31.  honorable[:] 

32.  talk 

36.  pertains  |  scorns, 
38.  seen 
39-  Sir[?] 

40.  feel  I  self 

41.  fumish'd  |  I'll 

43.  spared,  I  I'm 

44.  said 

45.  had  did  ; 
49.  Tm 

51.  exceed  |  do'st 

52.  spare 

53.  think 

54.  deceived 

57.  You'll  find  it[.] 

58.  as  I'm 
60.  ril  I  I'U 
62.  I'U 

64.  Armor  [?] 
67.  No. 
69.  worn 

71.  I'll 

72.  means. 

74.  we'll  I  perceive 

75.  fain 

76.  I'm 

77.  Good 

80.  Cask 

81.  bare-arm'd? 
83.  Gantlets  |  o'  th' 

85.  Thank 

86.  look)  I  falen 

87.  us'd 

88.  rU  I  I'll 
90.  I'll 
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92.  Me  thinks  |  Armor's 
Arcite^ .] 

95.  out[-]dicl 

96.  chared 

97.  Upon 

98.  spur^d 
100.  indeed 

103.  out[-]went 

104.  Yet 
106.  virtue, 

no.  Break  |  Troop. 
114.  'tis 

116.  dishonor. 

117.  Tm 

120.  thank  {  keep 

122.  honor 

[stage  dir.  after  1. 122.] 

123.  love[:]  [om.  ♦] 

124.  only, 

129.  sleep  I  honor, 

130.  soul, 
133.  near 
137.  Cosen[.] 

Horns 
139.  undone 

142.  we're 

143.  honors 

145.  hours 

146.  seen 

147.  reveal 

148.  scorn 

153.  Tryall  [displaced  :  in 
Q.,  om.  in  F.J 

155.  thyself 

156.  Upon 

158.  hour 

159.  own, 

100.  fear  less  |  weak 
161.   V\\ 

165.  sleep  :  Only  |  fears  | 

166.  honor  |  ends^,] 
168.  Look  I  own 

again.  Horns. 

Hippolita^  I  train. 

170.  'gainst  I  Laws 

171.  Battail, 

176.  goodness  :  I'm 
178.  Think 

180.  never 

181.  beg'd 

183.  own  I  follows 

184.  fair 

186.  soul 

187.  I'm  I  think 

189.  be'st 

190.  virtuous, 
192.  again. 


^93-  Justice  |  thy  self 

194.  I'll  I  to't 

195.  Heaven, 

196.  than 

197.  sworn. 

198.  seek 

199.  *Tis 
20a  soon 
203.  Beautie, 
210.  fair, 

213.  pity  I  O 

214.  stop  [om. ,] 

215.  ear 

216.  soul 

217.  labors  crown 

218.  Let's  I  instant[,] 

219.  Only 

220.  Soul 

223.  than  I  ofTences 

224.  than  I  s{>eak 

225.  sleep 

226.  Hippol.  I  pity, 

227.  Speak  I  denied  ; 

228.  bear 

231.  Nor 

232.  own 

234.  to'  th'  I  I'll 

235.  Help  I  dear  |  deed  | 
virtuous, 

239.  own  spotless  honor. 
241.  fair 

243.  virtues 

244.  valor, 

245.  chast  I  pleas'd 

247.  I'll 

248.  wars ; 

250.  Maid. 

251.  own 

253.  yielded 

254.  crown  I  soul 

256.  hear 

257.  intreat 

260.  Princes. 

261.  reel  : 
263.  Upon 

265.  understanding 
267.  than 

270.  They'ld  |  you;  Hourly 
j  honor 

273.  o*  th 

274.  bvth'  I  than 

277.  o  th  I  yonr 

278.  vows 

279.  expres 

280.  oath, 

281.  I'm 

282.  heed. 
284.  Urge 


28c.  never 

280.  maim  |  honor  ; 

289.  I'm  I  I'm  deaf 

293.  wisdom,  I  proyn 

294.  Bows 

296.  groan'd 

297.  Maids 

301.  I'm  I  scorn 

302.  Heavens 
304.  Swear  'em 
306.  upon  the 
309.  oath, 

311.  fidrly 

312.  Else 

318.  He's  I  villain 

320.  nris 

321.  tliink 

322.  ni 

323.  honor 

325.  feel 

326.  again 

331.  own 

332.  of[:]  Look 

334.  toof.] 

335.  souls. 

339.  fall  from  |  favor, 

340.  unborn 
342.  Soldiers 

345-  ^yr 

347.  ordain 

348.  again 

350.  month 

351.  fair  I  appear  again 

352.  I'll 
354.  fair 

356.  friends[:] 

357.  think 

360.  I'm  I  again,  |  hour. 

363.  End^^ 

364.  Exel  both 

365.  again 

366.  heed, 

367.  Sleep  I  hour  perfixt, 

368.  fail 

369.  Toes,  I  rU 

371.  return,  |  I'll  1  here, 

372.  loses,   I  I'll  weep  | 
Beer. 

IV.  L     Scana  Prima, 
yailor[pTSL  ,]  \frtind. 

I.  Jail.     Hear   |   more[?] 
I  said 

4.  I     [o  m.  .]     Fr.   [so 
throughout  sc] 

5.  business 

7.  E'r  I  Hkelyhood 
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8.  for  HippolUa^ 

9.  fair  -  erd      Emilia^   \ 
knees[,J 

la  B^^d  [  handsome 

11.  staggering  [om.  ,] 

12.  oath, 

14.  truly  I  Perithou^»'\ 

15.  Half  I  own 

2  FrUnds, 

18.  Jail,  I  Heaven 

19.  2  Fr.  I  news  [om. ,] 
2a  news. 

21.  Jaii. 

22.  clear'd 

23.  discover'd 

24.  means  |  scap'd,  | 
(Daughter's, 

25.  procured  |  prisoner 

26.  ungrateful  |  goodness, 

27.  sum 

28.  1*11 
3a  news. 

32.  ne'er  begg'd 

33.  prevairdTl  suits  feirly 
giantedf.] 

35    'twould 
36.  you'll  hear 
38.  Jail, 

40.  the/11 

41.  'Twill  I  known. 

42.  Where's 

43.  do  I  ask? 

44.  OhSirf,] 

45.  looks[/] 

46.  %i/. 

47.  health  [om.  ?]  Sir[?]  | 
sleep? 

48.  questions. 

49.  Jail.  I  do  I  think 

50.  mind 

51.  answer'd 

52.  far  I  childishly[,] 

53-  fool* 

54.  Innocent, 

55.  Sir[:] 

56.  pity[,] 

57.  less 

58.  jdii, 

6a  IVoo,  No  Sir[.]  not 
welL  [printed  as  a 
separate  Ime] 

61.  Tis 

63.  Believe,  you'll  find 

64.  half 
67.  fear 

69.  Tis 

70.  hasteG] 


71.  I'll 

72.  Palace, 

73.  thick  I  Reeds  [om. ,] 

75.  voice, 

76.  ear, 

77.  'Twas  I  smallness 

78.  Boy  I  Woman. 

79.  near,  |  perceiv'd 

80.  Rushes, 

81.  laid  I  down 

82.  sung, 

83.  Fisher[-]men, 

88.  to  th'  I  Mulberries, 

89.  I'll  find 

90.  soul. 

91.  he'll 

92.  do  I  I'll 

93.  black  [-]  ey'd      Maids 
[om. ,]  I  do 

94.  heads  with  Dafiadillies, 

95.  cherry  [om.  -]   lips,  | 
cheeks  |  Damask 

96.  we'll  dance  |  'fore 

97.  then  I  talk'd  |  you[,] 

98.  lose  I  morning  [om. ,] 

99.  Flowers 

100.  sung 

loi.  but  willow,  I  between 

102.  fair 

103.  young 

104.  deep  I  sate  ;  |  careless 

105.  wreak  |  Bull-rush  | 
stuck 

106.  Water      Flowers    | 
several  colours. 

107.  methought  |  appear'd 
I  fair  Nymph 

108.  feeds  I  Iris 
III.  Thus  I  ty'd, 
113.  again, 

116.   H^oo.  I  her[,] 

119.  city 

120.  sMriftness, 

121.  far  behind  |  four, 

122.  far  I  cross 

123.  where  we  staid, 
125.  hither 

128.  Oh[,] 

130.  think 

131.  Daugk[.]    I   truly   | 
Braom^ 

132.  Bonny  Robbin,  \ 
Tailor  ? 

133.  Yes[.] 

134.  Where's  |  wedding[-] 
Gown? 

135.  I'll 
137.  Maids 


138.  Maidenhead  I  cock[-] 
light 

39.  TwUl 

40.  Oh  fairy  \  sweety  &c. 

43.  Good  [om. ']  ev'n,  I 
hear 

44.  younc 

45.  wenchQ] 

46.  young 

47.  Jay.  *Tis  [om.  ,] 

48.  mean   cross  |  distem- 
per'd 

49.  than  I  shows. 
51.  Oh, 

53.  trick  I  look 

56.  undone     |     hour.    | 
Maids 

57.  Town 

58.  is't 

61.  four  ;  I  keep 

62.  boys, 

63.  trick  I  years 

64.  Musicians, 
69.  Dukedom 
7a  I'll 

71.  twenty[,]   |   hell 
tickle't 

72.  hours, 

73-  y^iy- 

76.  Daug, 

77.  Does 

80.  %y. 

81.  Where's  |  Compass? 

82.  yay.  Here. 

83.  to  th' 

84.  course  to  th' 

85.  Lies  I  for  the 

86.  weigh  |  cheerly. 

87.  fair, 

88.  main  sail,  where's 

90.  Let's 

91.  Jay.     Up 

92.  Where's 

93.  Here[.] 

95.  fair 

96.  Bear  |  tack  |    S/m^s, 

97.  Cinthia 


IV.  ii.  Sctena  Secunda, 
Emilia  alone,  |  (wo 

1.  bind 

2.  I'll 

3.  young  handsome 

5.  Sons 

6.  Heaven[;] 

7.  ArciU{,\ 

8.  beauties 
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9.  She  shews  |  births 

10.  mortal 

11.  denials  |  young  Maids, 
I  doubtless, 

12.  fiery  |  sweetness  : 

14.  young  I  here  |  himself 
I  smiling, 

15.  Just 

16.  enforc'd 

17.  what 

20.  e/d  yuno% 

21.  than  j  Honor 

22.  Methmks 

25.  such  I  near  'em. 
20.  foil,  I  mere 
27.  He's 

30.  sharpness, 

31.  errors  |  him[?] 

33-  find 

34.  I*m  I  fool, 

36.  Women  |  beat 

37.  ask 

38    beautiful,  |  thv 

39.  Beauty  [om.  ,J 

40.  young  Maid  |  cross  *em 

42.  brown 

43.  hour  I  complexion  :  lye 

44.  mere  Gipsie. 

46.  Utterly 

47.  Brother[,] 

48.  Arcit^!\ 

50.  now,  I  ask 

51.  ask 

52.  go  look  ;  what 

53.  fair     gawds   |    equal 
sweetness, 

54-  cry 

Emil. 

57.  news  : 

58.  quarrel? 

61.  sins  I  chaste 

62.  soil'd 

63.  bloud    I    Princes?   | 
Chastity 

64.  Lives 

66.  Mothers 

67.  Beauty? 

EnUr  Theseus,  Hippo- 
lita,  Perithous,  and 
Attendants  [cm.  .  ] 

68.  Thes, 

69.  means  [om.  ,] 
71.  fair  I  fair 

73.  untimely[.] 

Messenger,    Curtis. 
78.  you[,] 


80.  speak 

81.  seen 

83.  think  :  six 

84.  Than  those 

85.  he 

86.  first 

88.  looks 

89.  brovm,     than    black ; 
stem, 

90.  shews  I  fearless, 

91.  eyes[,]  I  fair  I  him[.] 

92.  Lion,  I  looks[:] 

93.  black 

95.  Arm'd 

96.  Bauldrick[:]  |  frowns 

97.  seal  I  WiU 

98.  Soldiers 

99.  hast  I  describ*d 

100.  deal 

loi.  Methinks, 

102.  speak 

103.  gness 

105.  honor 

106.  He's  I  bigger    [om. ,] 
than 

107.  his 

108.  Grape) 

109.  doubt[,] 

1 10.  own  :  in's  |  appears 

111.  fair 

113.  extreams) 

114.  arm  |  Fear 

115.  shews  I  temper, 

116.  hair'd,  |  curl'd,  thick 
twin'd[,] 

117.  Nor  to  I  in 

1 18.  Livery  |  Maid  appears, 

119.  red  [om. ,] 

120.  eyes  [om. ,] 

121.  meant  |  correct 

122.  honor, 

123.  Lips, 

125.  speaks, 

126.  all  I  lineaments 

127.  clean, 

128.  wears  I  well-steel'd 
Gold, 

130.  There's 

133.  Bodv  [om.  ,] 

134.  Oh  [om.  ,] 

135.  Mes^.^ 

137.  Yes[,] 

138.  Methinks[.] 

139.  dispos'd,  I  shew 

140.  Art 

142.  abom, 

143.  shows  I  soul :  |  arms 
are 


144.  Lin'd  I  sinews :  |  to  | 
shoulder[-]piece, 

145.  Women  |  conceiv'd, 

146.  speaks 

147.  under    |    weight    | 
Arms[.]  I  8toat[-]hearted 
Tom. ,] 

148.  gr«y  eyd, 

149.  yields  |  sharp 

150.  roie 

151.  does 

153.  shows    I    frowns,     | 
Soldier : 

154.  wears  |  oak, 

155.  stuck 

156.  thirty. 

157.  bears   |   Charging  | 
emboss'd  |  Silver. 

159.  sons  I  honor. 
i6a  soul[,] 
161.  Ladyf,] 

164.  Kingdoms; 

165.  'Tispity 

166.  Oh  I  soft[-]hearted  | 
think 

167.  Weep  I  weep  bloud ; 

168.  Beauty ;      honor'd 
(friend  [om. ,] 

169.  Field  ; 

172.  I'll  go 

173.  till  I  appear, 

174.  friend  j  royal. 

176.  Poor  I  go  weep, 

177.  Cosin, 

IV.  iii.     Seena  Tertia. 
JailoTy 

1.  Moon, 

2.  Than 

3.  harmless  |  sleeps 

6.  piece  |  so  e'er 

7.  lards  I  business[.] 

8.  Withal,  fits  |  Look 

9.  She 

10.  on't  [om. ,]  I  Down 

11.  doTJon     a[:]   |   penn'd 
I  than 

12.  Schoolmaster; 

13.  Fantastical 

15.  AEnear. 

16.  poor  soul. 

18.  Charm, 

19.  piece 

21.  there's  |  Maids 

22.  Livers,       perisht,    | 
pieces 

23.  do 
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26. 

27- 

28. 

29. 


24.  pick  Flowers  |  Proser- 
pine, 

25.  mark 
amiss?  |  farther, 
in  I  Barly[.]break. 
'tis  1  i'th' 
Other  I  boiling 

30.  chattering, 

31.  heed  ;  |  hangf,] 

32.  Drown  |  fupiter  bless 
33*  Us,  I  Cauldron 

34.  Usurers 

35.  cut[-]purses,  |  boil 

37.  brain  coins  ? 

38.  Maids 

39.  child, 

40.  Navel,   I  Ice  |  to  th' 
heart, 

41.  bums,    I    deceiving   | 
grie-vous 

42.  think,  I  be-lieve 

43.  leprous 
ii.  Ill 

45.  Tis 

46.  madness,    |    thick,    | 
melancholly. 

47.  hear  |  City 

48.  wife,  howl  I  beast[,]  I 
Il'd 

49.  oh  I  smoak,  |  one  cries 
[om. ,]  oh  [om. ,] 

50.  that   I  ever  |  Arras,  | 
howls ; 

51.  Garden[-]house. 

52.  StarSf  I  Fate^  &c. 

53-  7<^pf'  I  think  |  her[,] 

54.  mind, 

56.  Understand  I  man,  e'r 

58.  Jay,   I   once[,]  |  hope 
[om. ,]  I  fix'd 

59.  Gentleman 

60.  think 

61.  Pen'worth  \  half 

63.  terms. 

64.  intemperate  [distemper'd 

65.  return  |  again 

66.  preordained 

68.  doe[,]  confine 

69.  seem  |  steal  |  than 

70.  Upon  I  (young  Sii(,] 

71.  Palam(m[\[  \  eat 

73.  mind  beats 

74.  'tween  |  mind  |  pranks 

75.  madness[;]    sing  |  her 
[om. ,]  I  green 

76.  sa3r8 
77   stuck  I  Flowers  [om. ,] 

mistria 


'l 


79.  Some  I  odors, 

80.  Sense  : 

81.  thing  [om. ,] 

82.  eat  I  carve  |  drink 

84.  learn  |  Maids  |  been 

85.  Play-pheers  ;  |  repair 

86.  mouths,  |  appear 

87.  falshood 

88.  falshoods 

89.  eat,  I  sleep, 

90.  Law, 

91.  seen 
93.  between 
95  success, 

Florish. 

V.  i.     Scana  Prima. 

Thesius,  Perithous,  Hip- 
polita.  Attendants, 

2.  Prayers  : 

3.  Bum 

6.  work  I  honor 

Palamon  |  Arcite, 

9.  strong[-]hearted  enemies 

10.  royal 

11.  neamess    out[,]   |   be- 
tween 

12.  hour,  I  Dove-like 

14.  all[-]fear'd   |   down   | 
stubborn 

15.  Ire  I  mortal ;  |  help 

16.  Justice, 

17.  I'll 

19.  Honor 

Theseus  |  train. 

20.  glass 

21.  think 

22.  shew 

23.  business,  were*t 

24.  Arm  I  Arm  : 

25.  Coz[.] 

26.  parcel  |  self:  then 

29.  antient 

30.  i*  th*  self[-]same 

31.  seat  I  so  hoist 

32.  sails,  I  vessels 

34.  speak 

35.  turn,  I  Cosin 

36.  do 

37.  fareweL 

38.  Farewel 

Palamon 

39.  Farewel 

40.  Kinsmen, 

41.  Mars, 

42.  seeds  |  fear, 


43.  goe 

45.  Lions, 

46.  Tygers,   yea[,]  |  fierce- 
ness 

47.  Yea[,]    I    go    I  mean 
[om.  :] 

48.  snails[:] 

49.  dragg'd  |  bloud,  |  fear 

50.  sticks 

51.  Queen 

52.  Camp, 

53.  Brim^d  I  aid 

55.  tum'd  I      kneel, 

56.  Green  Neptune 

57.  prewam,    |   havock   | 
vast  Field 

58.  Unearthed  |  proclaim, 
blows  down, 

59.  Cores  I  pluck 

60.  armenipotent  from  both 
I  clouds, 

61.  masou'd  |  mak*st  [om. ,] 

62.  girths  I  cities  :  |  pupil, 

63.  Youngest  I  Drum, 

64.  laud 

65.  streamer, 

66.  o'  th*  I  Mars 

67.  Pleasure. 
Thundei\,\  \  battel,    \ 

68.  Oh 

69.  o'er-rank 

70.  dusty,  I  Titles,  |  heal's 

71.  sick 

72.  O'th'  pleurisie  |  do 

73.  signs 

74.  design  ; 

Palamon 

75.  Stars 

76.  day 

77.  goddess 

79.  nobleness  do 

80.  personal  |  goddess 

kneel 

83.  Hail  Sovereign  Queen 

84.  fiercest 

85.  weep  I  Girl ;  |  hast 

86.  eye -glance,    |    choak 
I  Dmm 

87.  turn  th'  allarm 

88.  Cripple 

90.  vassal, 

91.  gravity     to     [,  omits 
daunce]  |  Batchelor 

92.  boys  I  Bonfires 

93.  seventv, 

94.  scorn  I  throat 


i'o- 
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95.  young  lays  |  Love ; 

97.  than  I  fires 

98.  scorcn  |  mortal  |  hunt- 
ress 

99.  moist  I  say[,] 

loi.  vow'd    Soldier,   |  do 
bear  |  yoak 

02.  *twere 

03.  Than  |  it  self, 

04.  been  foul[-]mouth'd  | 
Law, 

05.  Ne'er  reveaFd 

06.  ken'd  I  practised 

07.  Upon  I  Libels  read 

08.  liberal  |  feasts 

09.  beauty, 
II.  ask'd  'em 

13.  't  were 

14.  eighty 
ic.     Lass    I    fourteen   | 

'twas 

16.  Cramp 

17.  foot 

19.  globy  eies, 

20.  drawn  I  spheres, 

22.  young  fair  Sphere 

23.  Bcliev'd 

24.  believe  |  brief 

25.  prate[,] 

27.  kejoycer[.] 

28.  do 

29.  foulest     I     conceal- 
ments 

32.  than  I  Oh  |  goddess 
34.  bless  I  sign 

Mustek  I  seen  \  again 

36.  Oh  I  eleven  [om.  ,]  | 
ninety  reign 'st 

37.  mortal       bosoms,     | 
Chxise 

38.  Herds   |   Game ;    | 
thanks 

39.  fair  I  laid 
4a  arms 

41.  body  I  business[;] 

42.  goddess :        Mustek 

hair  \  wAi/^t]  holding 
I  train f  \  hair\  stuck 
I  Flowers :  \  Hynd^ 
I  which  is  conveyed 
J  odors f   I    Altar[,] 
Maids    I    aloof,    \ 
curfsy  I  kneel. 

143.  Oh    I    shadowy,    | 
Queen, 

144.  Revels, 


146.  wind[-]fan'd    |   femal 
Knights 

47.  Allow*st 

48.  Orders  Robe.  |  here 

49.  for  thine 

50.  green 

51.  look  [  Virgin, 

52.  Mistnss,  I  ear 

53.  ne'r  |  scurril  term, 

54.  Ne*er 

55.  SeasonM  |  fear ;  this 

56.  vestal  I  I'm     Bride[-] 
habited[J 

57.  Maiden[-]hearted[:]  | 
Husband 

58.  do 

59.  success, 

60.  guiltless 

61.  lose  I  equal 

62.  doome 

63.  to*t  I  Queen, 

65.  Title  I  let 

66.  Garland, 

67.  file  I  quality 

Hind  I  R0s^-]Tree, 

69.  Flows 

70.  bowels 

72.  inspir'd,  |  Battel 

73.  Virgin  Flower 

74.  sodain  \  falls 

75.  Flower  |  fiUrn,  |  oh 
Mistnss 

77.  think  I  own  Will ; 

78.  Unclaspe  the  Mistery: 

79.  Signs  j  gracious. 
cureseyi,\ 


V.  ii.     Sceena  Secunda. 

Jaylor,  \  Wooer, 

habit  I  Palamon  [om.  .] 

2.  Woo.  Oh  I  the  Maids  | 
kept 

3.  half 

4.  Half  hour  |  ask'd 

5.  eat,  I  kiss  |  told  her[,] 

7.  *Twas  I  twenty  |  been 

8.  mainly. 

9.  Woo. 

11.  hour 

12.  do 
2a    Woo, 

21.  confirm 

22.  ve  I  noise, 

23.  mtreat  again,  do 

24.  Lie  I  ask 

25.  Jail.  I  Doctor. 


26.  Ves[,]  I  way 

27.  JaU.  I  firstf,] 

28.  rth'  I  honesty. 

29.  Doct.  I  nicenessy 

30.  hones^; 

31.  she 

33.  Jail.  Thank  ye  Doctor. 

34.  DocL 
35*  she 

36.  JoiL 

37.  Doctor, 

38.  Methinks    |    i' th'    | 

Jaylor. 

39.  fools  : 

40.  physick  |  find 

41.  Woo.  I   do  I  think  | 
honest[,] 

42.  Doet, 

43.  eighteen. 

44.  DocL 

45.  'tu 

46.  cv'r  I  perceive 

47.  Mooid  I  oft.] 

48.  Viddicet,  The 

49.  Woo,  Yes 

51.  do 

52.  melanchoUy  humor 

53.  Woo.  I  mind[,] 

Jailor,  I  Maid. 

54.  Doct.    You'll    find    | 
honor 

55.  Tail.  I  stays  |  child, 

56.  hour,  I  visit  you  [om. .] 

57.  Daugh,  I  thank 

59.  never. 

60.  JaU. 

61.  do 

62.  fair  one  [om. .] 

64.  JaU. 

65.  often[,] 

66.  dances 

67.  Jigg»  I  taU 

68.  turns 

69.  Jsil.  indeed. 

70.  Hell  I  Morris  \  hour, 

73-  t«™ 

74.  think 

75.  Jail.  I  virtues 

76.  think  I  brought 

78.  %»/.  I  read 

79.  fair  I  nimself 

80.  Hay  I  Provender :  that 

83.  JaU. 

84.  poor 

85.  Master[,]  |  scomfuL 

86.  JaU.  I  D0W17 

88.  Oats;  |  hell  ne'er 
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89.  lisps[,] 

90.  Millers 

91.  Hell  I  her[.] 

92.  Doct,  I  stuff 

93.  Jail,  I  curt'sie, 

94.  IVoo,  I  soul 

95.  Maid,  there's  |  curt'sie. 

96.  i*  th*  I  honesty ; 

97.  to  th*  I  o'  th* 

98.  Doct.  I  days  journey 

99.  go 

00.  IVoo.  I  do 

01.  Stool[-]balL 

02.  do. 

03.  Woo. 

04.  keep  I  there  [om. :] 

05.  'Tis 

06.  find 

09.  Besides[,]  |  Father 

10.  i'  th'  business 
12.    IVoo.  Do 

14.  poor      Petticoat,    | 
two  course  Smocks. 

15.  IVoo. 

17.  Woo.  Yes[,]  I  fair 

18.  We'll 

19.  Woo. 

20.  fain  he 

21.  Woo.  I  do  I  kiss 

22.  Tis 

24.  Cosin 

25.  Doct.  I  Sweet  heart, 

26.  Cosin 

27.  fair 

28.  Do  I  think  he'll 

29.  Doct. 

30.  Do  J  think 

31-  7^w. 

32,     Lord,  I  y'are    [omits 

(growne,] 
34.  poor  Chick  en[,] 
3^.  down  I  Meat,  |  Lodg- 

Jng[»] 

36.  I'll  kiss  I  again. 

37.  do    I    youTl    lose    I 
sight[,] 

38.  e'er  was  see. 

39.  Tail.  I  field  ? 

41.  bear 

42.  Jail.     I'll  — 

44.  Doct.  I  we'll 

45.  loose 

46.  Jail. 

47.  Doct.     I'll  I  three   or 
four  dajrs 

48.  I'll  i  again. 

50.  Woo. 

51.  Doct,  Let's 

8 


152.  Woo.  I  Swect[,]  well 

go 

153.  we'll  I  Cardi. 

154.  kiss 

155.  Woo.  times[.] 

157.  Woo.     I[,] 

158.  we'll  sleep 

159.  Doct. 

160.  Woo. 
162.  Woo.  I  Sweet. 

I^U 


163.  do  I 


Florish 


V.  iii.  Tertia.  \  These  us, 
Hippolita,  Emilia,  Per- 
ithous  :  I  T.  Tuck :  Cur- 
tis. 

1.  V\\ 

3.  Wren  hawk  j  Fly 

4.  Than  |  decision[;]  er'iy 
[om.  ;] 

5.  stroke 

6.  &Ils, 

7.  than  Blade[,] 

8.  enough[,]  |  punish'd, 

9.  'gainst 

10.  deafing,  |  hear ; 
12.  Per. 

15.  Honor  |  kind, 

16.  shew  I  pencili'd. 

17.  belief 

18.  seal'd  I  ear; 

19.  victors  meed,  |  garland 

20.  crown  I  Title. 
22.  I'd  wink 

24.  trial  I  'twere  i'  th' 

25.  only  Star 

27.  shows 

28.  darkness 

29.  dame    of   horror[;]   | 
does 

30.  mortal 

31.  black 

32.  find  I  self 
34.  whereto 

35-  go 

36.  £Mi/[.'\ 

37.  Knights 
39.  needs 

41.  £mi/[.]  Sir{,] 

42.  Title    I    Kingdom    | 
try'd 

43.  self. 

45.  remain 

46.  enemies. 

47.  Farewel 

48.  Husband  'fore  J  self 
50.  two[,]  I  them[,j 


51.  Lot[,] 

[for  Exeunt  reads] 
Enter  Theseus,  Hip- 
polita,      Perithous, 

52.  visa^'d  ; 

53.  Engine  |  sharp 
55,  bedfellows 

57.  seems  |  frowns 

58.  sometimes  'tis 

59.  quality 

60.  Melancholly 

61.  so  does  Arcitis 

62.  PalanunCs    sadness  | 
kind 

64.  sadness,  |  humors 

65.  Stick  mis[-]becomingly 

66.  £Eur 

Trumpets  \  Charge. 

67.  Hark  how  your  |  spirit 

68.  proof, 

69.  Arcit^^ 

70.  spoiling  I  Oh  I  pity 
72.  do 

74.  Ward, 

A  great  \  noise  wit hin[t] 
I  Palamon.) 

76.  bom 

77.  Than  |  harm, 

78.  cry's 

79.  'twas 

80.  look'd  I  success 

81.  Doubtless  I  prethee 
Shoutf  I  crying  a  Palamon. 

84.  poor 

85.  Upon  I  Picture, 

86.  Palamon's  \  left,  why 
so  [om. ,] 

cry  [om.  ,]  andshmt 

88.  side  [om.  ,]  f  lies  ; 

89.  clamor 

90.  o'  th'  combat 

91.  said 

92.  o'th' 

93.  general 

97.  metamorphos'd 

99.  compos'a  |  man  : 

100.  [At  the  foot  of  p.  447 
in  F2,  the  catchword 
"  Their  "  is  given,  but 
at  top  of  p.  448,  "  The 
prejudice,'  &c.  ;  the  line 
•'  Their  noblenes  peculier 
to  them,  gives  being 
left  out,  obviously  by 
mistake.  First  restored 
ined.  1778.] 


->^ 


^ 


.«. 


io6 


Fariatiom  in  P?   16"]^,  from  Qt   1634 


Arcitc,  Arcite. 

105.  prethee 

shoui[^'\  I  Arcite, 

106.  ears  to  th'  business. 
108.  hark 

111.  Half 

112.  babc[;]  |  richness 

113.  costliness  |  lookt 

114.  than 

115.  Than  |  banks  |  go 

116.  winds,  I  think 

118.  think 

119.  coming 
lao.  poor 

Theseus,  Hippolita,  Peri- 
thous,  Arcite  as  Plctor 
[om.  fland Att^tdantSf 
&c. 

122.  fairest  Emilia^ 

123.  Divine 
125.  struck 
127.  grows, 

129.  you  [om.  ,]  I  dearest 

13a  cheaply, 

131.  do 

132.  Oh 

133.  speaks  |  e'er 

134.  surely 

135.  batchelor,  lest 

136.  show  i*  th*  I  his 

137.  charm'd  |  methought 

138.  Sow  of  Lead  : 

139.  to  th'  all ; 

140.  lose  I  for 

142.  beat  I  ear  o'  th' 

143.  throats,     |    now     on 
the 

144.  again 

145.  out[-]breasted,  |  sense 

146.  between  (  so 

147.  between    these    kins- 
men ; 

148.  wear  the  Garland 

149.  for  the  subdu'd, 

150.  Tustice 

151.  em[,]  let 

152.  Scene's 

153.  joyful,  I  Arm 

154.  lose  I  Hippolita 

155.  tear 

157.  winning? 

158.  powers[,l 

159.  wills  I  said 

161.  Prince  [om.  ,] 

162.  than 

163.  die  too[,] 


164.  pity 

165.  lour  I  eyes  |  fix'd 

166.  needs  |  blind  for't[,] 

V.  ir.     Scena  Quarta, 

Palamon  |  Knights  fin- 
ion' d  :  Jailor  \o-m.,\  \ 
[,]  &c. 

1.  There's  |  alive  [om. ,] — 
out[-]liv'd 

2.  o'th'  I  yca[,]i'th'selfl.] 
same 

3.  child  ; 

5-  pity. 

7.  lothsome 

8.  Gout  I  Rheum,  |  hours 
10.    Young,    I    unwap- 

per*d[,]    not    [om.   ,]  | 
Crimes 

13.  clear  |  dear  kinsmen. 

14.  poor  I  down, 

15.  sold  I  cheap. 

17.  o'er 

18.  Title 

19.  certain :     a    grain    of 
honor 

2a  o'er-weigh 

21.  farewel ; 

22.  tott'ring 

23.  reels. 

24.  Come[:] 

25.  Banquet, 

27.  freedom 

28.  does 

31.  JaiL  Sir[,] 

32.  married 

34.  'tis 

35.  prethee 

36.  piece 

38.  I.  Al,]  Nay[,]  let's 

39.  maid? 

40.  think 

42.  Than  |  speak 

44.  JaiL  I  requite 

45.  thankful. 

46.  Adieu  ; 

Block. 

48.  Lead  courageous 

49.  We'll  1  cheerfully. 
witkin]J\  I  j<2z/^,]  I  haste 

50.  oh 

Pirithous 

51.  Hold[,]  I  haste 
54.  lead. 

56.  do 

57.  tidiiigs  ear 


60.  wak't  I  dream  [om.  ?] 

61.  Cosin 

63.  black 

64.  hayr 

66.  goodness 

67.  Hear  finds 

69.  than  I  For 

70.  pleas'd 

72.  t'were  to*  th*  Mutiick 

73.  own  hoofs  I  (For 

74.  Musicks 
76.  Spark[,] 

78.  The  I  fire[,] 

79.  Took 

51.  Forgets  [-]  school    | 
train'd, 

82.  mannage, 

83.  sharp  I  frets 

84.  Than  |  obeyes ;    Seeks 
I  foul  means 

85.  lad'rie,  |  dis-seat 

86.  When 

87.  crack,  |  break[,]  |  dif- 
fring 

88.  Dis[-]root 

89.  'tween  |  legs,  |  hoofs 
9a  [(]  on  end   he  stands 

[as  if  part  of  1.  89]. 

91.  Arcitf^^\  legs  |  than 

93.  And 

94.  Backward  |  jade  |  o'er, 

95.  load  :  Yet 

96.  'tis  [om.  ,]  I  floats 

97.  He 

98.  appears. 

Hippolita^  \  chair. 

02.  I'm 

06.  hour  ; 

08.  kiss  I  fair  |  'Tis 

10.  soul 

11.  I'll  I  eyes[,]  |  souls  | 
thee  [om.  ,] 

13.  tears. 

14.  honor. 

15.  Even 

16.  acknowledg 

17.  thanks 

18.  play'd, 

19.  length'ned,  and  [om. ,] 

20.  blissfuU  I  you[:] 

22.  Mar^'\ 

23.  j4rnt^t] 
25.  shew'd  I  Bear 

28.  loss 

29.  Dear  |  loss  |  dear 

31.  conquer'd  triumphs, 

32.  Loss  : 


Variations  in  F?   1679^  from  Qf.    1634. 
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133.  been 

147.  hour  1  dearly 

7.  'Tis  1  h^e. 

134.  kinsman  |  0'  th' 

150.  lack 

8.  hiss  [om.  ,] 

136.  proclaim*d     restor*d 

155.  bear 

9.  vaittf  1  ye^ 

137.  stolen  Jewell, 

12.  M'  tale 

140.  L«ad 

EPILOGUE 

13.  '^ 

142.  Friends. 

15.  And 

143.  look 

2.  School  Boys^ 

17.   We, 

145.  we'll 

4.  look 

146.  hour, 

6.  young 

[FINIS  omitted.] 
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JOHN  CHILDS   AND  SON,    PRINTERS. 


y 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


j  nephews  to  Creon  king  of  Thebes. 


Theseus,  duke  of  Athens. 

PiRiTHOUS,  an  Athenian  general. 

Artesius,  an  Athenian  captain. 

Palamon, 

Arcite, 

Valerius,  a  Thebon  nobleman. 

Six  Knights. 

Herald. 

Jailor. 

Wooer  to  the  Jailor's  Daughter. 

Doctor. 

Brother)        ,     ,  ., 

Friends  r''*^J'"'°'- 

Gentleman. 

Gerrold,  a  schoolmaster. 

Hippolyta,  an  Amazon,  bride  to  Theseus. 
Emilia,  her  sister. 
Three  Queens. 
Jailor's  Daughter. 
Waiting-women  to  Emilia. 

Countrymen,  Messengers,  a  man  personating  Hymen,  Boy,  Executioner, 
Guard,  and  Attendants.  Coimtry  wenches,  and  women  personating 
Nymphs. 


Scene — Athens  and  the  neighbourhood^  except  in  part  of  the  first  act^ 
where  it  is  Thebes  and  the  neighbourhood. 

Dramatis  Persona]  Dyce  ;  given  imperf.  in  |      Gaoler.  Waiting^^women]  L. 

F.;  no  list  in  Q.        ^iUr,]  L.      D.  |      Waiting- woman 
b  z 


D. 


\ 


PROLOGUE. 


Ilorifh.]  "^T  ^*  playes  and  maydenheads  are  neare  akin  ; 

jL  ^     Much  followed  both,  for  loth  much  money  gien. 

If  they  JIand  found  and  well :  and  a  good  play, 
4  JVhofe  modejl  fcenes  hlufli  on  his  marriage-day, 

Andfhake  to  loofe  his  honour,  is  like  hir 

That  after  holy  tye  andfrfl  nights  Jlir, 

Yet  Jim  is  modejtie,  and  fill  retaines 
8  More  of  the  maid  to  fight  than  husband's  paines ; 

If^e  pray  our  play  may  befo ;  for  Fmfure 

It  has  a  noble  breeder  and  a  pure, 

A  learned,  and  a  poet  never  went 
1 2  More  famous  yet  twixt  Po  andfilver  Trent : 

Chaucer — of  all  admird — the  story  gives ; 

There  confant  to  eternity  it  lives. 

If  we  let  fall  the  noblen^e  of  this, 
1 6  ^nd  the frji found  this  child  heare  be  a  h{ffe. 

How  will  itfhake  the  bones  of  that  good  man. 

And  make  him  cry  from  under  ground,  "  O^fan 

From  me  the  witles  chaffe  offuch  a  wrighter 
20  That  blajies  my  bayes,  and  myfam*d  workes  makes  lighter 

Then  Robin  Hood  !  "   This  is  the  fear  e  we  bring  ; 

For,  to  fay  truth,  it  were  an  endi^ffe  thing. 

And  too  ambitious,  to  qfpire  to  him, 
24  JFeake  as  we  are,  and  almoji  breathl^ffe  fwim 

In  this  deepe  water.     Do  but  you  hold  out 

Your  helping  hands,  and  wefhall  take  about. 

And  fomething  doe  tofave  us,     Youfhall  heare 
28  Scenes,  though  below  his  art,  may  yet  appeare 

JForth  two  houres'  travel  I,     To  his  bones  fweetfleepe  ! 

Content  to  you  !     If  this  play  doe  not  keepe 

A  little  dull  time  from  us,  we  perceave 
32  Our  Inffes  fall  fo  thicke,  we  mujl  needs  leave,  [Floriihi 


Knight  omits  this  prol.  entirely. 
23.  him^"]  L.     Q.  him  ;     D.  him. 
25.  water.  Do]  Q.     D.  water,  do 


26.  taAe]  Q.  (=)  F.  etc.  Uck 
29.  travel/.]  Q.     D.  IravaiL 


THE  TWO  NOBLE 

Kinfmen. 


ACT  I. 

[Scene  I.     Athens.     Before  a  temple^ 


If.'] 


Enter  Hymen  with  a  torch  burning :  a  Boy,  in  a  white 
role,  before,  Jinging  and  Jlrewing  flowers.  After  Hymen, 
a  Nimph,  encompaft  in  her  tr^(/es,  bearing  a  wheaten  gar- 
land. Then  Thefeus,  betweene  two  other  Nimphs  with 
wheaten  Chaplets  on  their  heades.  Then  Hippolyta,  the  bride, 
led  by  [Pirithous],  and  another  holding  a  garland  over  her 
head,  her  treffes  Ukewife  hanging.  After  her,  Emilia,  hol- 
ding up  her  traine,     [Artesius  and  Attendants,^ 

The  Song.  [Muflcke. 

Ofes,  their  fharpe  fpines  being  gone. 
Not  royal  I  in  their  fmels  alone. 
But  in  their  hew. 
Maiden  pinches,  of  odour  faint,  4 

Dazies  fmel-leffe,  yet  mofl  quaint, 
Andfweet  time  true. 

Prim'rofe,flrfl-bome  child  of  Ver, 

Alerry  fpring-time  s  herbinger  8 

jyith  her  bels  dim  me. 

Oxlips,  in  their  cradles  growing. 

Alary-golds,  on  death-beds  blowing, 

Larkes* 'heeles  trimme. 


11 


Hippolyta,  .  .  led  by  Piriihous]  S.  etc.      O. 

£dd.   Ty.  l*Jicholson',  lead  by  Theseus 

(Edd.  led) 
7.  Prim-rose,  first-borne  child]  Edd.      Q. 

Prim-rose  first  borne. 


8.  herbinger    IVith]   L.  om.  [,]      Q.  sqq. 
Herbinger,  With 

9.  her  bels]    Q.  F.  etc.  (belk;,  except  Sk. 
hair-belLs 


The  Two  Noble  Kinfmen. 


[I.  I. 


[Strew  Flowers 


[I.  i]  ^11  deere  Nature  s  children  fweete, 

Ly  fore  bride  and  bridegroome'sjeete, 
Blejfing  their  fence  ! 
1 6  I^ot  an  angel  of  the  aire. 
Bird  melodious  or  bird  f aire, 
[Be]  abfent  hence  ! 

The  crouf,  theflaundrous  cuckoe,  nor 
20  The  boding  raven,  nor  [chough  hore^ 

Nor  chattring  pie, 

Alay  on  our  bridehoufe  pearch  orjing, 

Or  with  them  any  difcord  bring, 
24  But  from  it  fly  ! 


Enter  three  Queenes  in  blache,  with  voiles  Jlaind,  with  impe- 
r'uill  crownes.     The  firfi  Queene  fah  downe  at  the  foote  of 
Thefeus ;   the  second  fals  downe  at  the  foote  of  Hippolyta  j 
the  third  before  Emilia. 

1.  Qu,  For  pittie*s  fake  and  true  gentilitie's, 
Heare,  and  refpeft  me ! 

2.  Qu.  Qu.  For  your  mother's  (ake. 
And  as  you  wifh  your  womb  may  thrive  with  faire  ones, 

28  Heare,  and  refpe6t  me ! 

3.  Qu.  Now,  for  the  love  of  him  whom  Jove  hath  markd 
The  honour  of  your  bed,  and  for  the  fake 

Of  cleere  virginity,  be  advocate 
32  For  us  and  our  diftrefles  !     This  good  deede 
Shall  raze  you  out  o*  th*  booke  of  trefpafles 
All  you  are  fet  downe  tliere. 
Thef.  Sad  lady,  rife. 
Hip.  Stand  up. 

Emil.  No  knees  to  me: 

36  What  woman  I  may  deed  that  is  didreft 
Does  bind  me  to  her. 


13.  swfftf    Lu]    F.    sqq.      C.    Lye      Q. 

sweete-Ly 
16.  an^el]  Edd.    Q.  angle    Th.  conj.  augel 


18.  Be  absent]  S.  etc.      O.Edd.  Is  absent 
20.  chough  hoar\  S.  etc      Q.  Cloagh  het 
F.  Clough  he    T.  Clough  he 


i 


I.  I.J 


The  Two  Noble  Kin/men. 


The/.  What's  your  requeft  ?     Deliver  you  for  all.  [I.  i] 

I   Qu,  We  are  three  queenes,  whofe  foveraignes  fel  before 

The  wrath  of  cruell  Creon  j  who  [endure]  40 

The  beakes  of  ravens,  tallents  of  the  kights, 

And  pecks  of  crowes,  in  the  fowle  feilds  of  Thebs. 

He  will  not  fufFer  us  to  burne  their  bones. 

To  ume  their  alhes,  nor  to  take  th'  offence  44 

Of  mortall  loathfomenes  from  the  bled  eye 

Of  holy  PhGebus,  but  infedls  the  windes 

With  flench  of  our  flaine  lords.     O  pitty,  duke ! 

Thou  purger  of  the  earth,  draw  thy  feard  fword  48 

That  does  good  turnes  to  th*  world  5  give  us  the  bones 

Of  our  dead  kings,  thai  we  may  chappell  them ; 

And  of  thy  boundles  goodnes,  take  fome  note 

That  for  our  crowned  heades  we  have  no  roofe  5* 

Save  this,  which  is  the  lyon's,  and  the  beare's. 

And  vault  to  every  thing ! 

The/.  Pray  you,  kneele  not : 

I  was  tranfported  with  your  fpeech,  and  fufFer'd  5^ 

Your  knees  to  wrong  them  fel  ves.     I  have  heard  the  fortunes 

Of  your  dead  lords,  which  gives  me  fuch  lamenting 

As  wakes  my  vengeance  and  revenge  for  *em. 

King  Capaneus  was  your  lord,  the  day  60 

That  he  fhould  marry  you,  at  fuch  a  feafon 

As  now  it  is  with  me,  I  met  your  groome 

By  Mars*s  altar ;  you  were  that  time  faire, 

Not  Juno*s  mantle  fairer  then  your  trefles,  64 

Nor  in  more  bounty  fpread  her  j  your  wheaten  wreathe 

Was  then  nor  threafhd  nor  blafled  5  fortune  at  you 

Dimpled  her  cheeke  with  fmiles  j  Hercules  our  kinefman— 

Then  weaker  than  your  eies — laide  by  his  club  -,  68 

He  tumbled  downe  upon  his  [nemean]  hide. 


40.  endurf]  M.  D.  K.('67)  Sk.      Q.   W. 
endured    F.  etc.  K.('4i)  endur*d 

41.  TalUnis]  Q.      £<ld.  talons 

42.  fiUds\  Q.     F.  T.  S.  field     C.  W.  etc. 
fields 


63.  Mars's]  F.     Q.  Marsis 
65.  spread  /ur]  Edd.      S.  om.  her 
69.  Ntnuanl  S.      O.Edd.  Nenuaa 
on  his 


The  Two  Noble  Kin/men. 


[I.  I. 


[I.  i]  And  fwore  his  iiiiews  thawd.     O,  greife  and  time, 
Fearefull  confumers,  you  will  all  devoure 

J 2       I   Qu.  O  I  hope  fome  God, 

Some  GoJ  haih  put  his  mercy  in  your  mauhood. 
Whereto  hee  1  infale  powre,  and  preffe  you  forth 
Our  undertaker ! 

The/]  O  no  knees,  none,  widdow  ! 

76  Unto  the  helmcted  B^llona  ule  them. 
And  pray  for  me,  your  fouldier. 
Troubled  I  am. 

2   Qu,  Honoured  Hippolyta, 

Mod  dreaded  Amazonian,  that  haft  flaine 

80  The  iith-tuskd  borej  that,  with  thy  arme  as  ftrong 
As  it  is  white,  waft  neere  to  make  the  male 
To  thy  lex  captive,  but  that  this  thy  lord — 
Borue  to  uphold  creation  in  that  honour 

84  Firft  nature  llilde  it  in — Ihrunke  thee  into 

The  bownd  thou  waft  ore-flowing,  at  once  fubduiug 
Thy  force  and  thy  afle6tion  -,  foldiereife, 
That  equally  canft  poize  fternenes  wiih  pitty  j 

88  [Who]  now,  I  know,  haft  much  more  power  on  him 
Then  e'er  he  had  on  thee,  who  ow'ft  his  ftrengih 
And  his  love  too,  who  is  a  fervant  for 
The  tenour  of  [thy]  speech  j  deere  glafle  of  ladies, 

92  Bid  him  that  we,  whom  flaming  war  doth  fcortch. 
Under  the  Ihaddow  of  his  fword  may  coole  us ; 
Recjuire  him  he  advance  it  ore  our  heades; 
Speak  't  in  a  woman's  key :  like  fuch  a  woman 

96  As  any  of  us  three ;  weepe  ere  you  faile ; 
Lend  us  a  knee ; 

But  touch  the  ground  for  us  no  longer  time 
Then  a  dove's  motion  when  the  head's  pluckt  offj 
100  Tell  him  if  he  i'  th'  blood-cizd  field  lay  fwolne. 
Showing  the  fun  his  teeth,  grinning  at  the  moone. 


{^Tumes  away. 


88.    IVAo]  D.     Q.  Whom  now  I  know 
90.  /or]  O.Edd.   D.  Ty.  K.C67)  Sk.     S. 
C.  W.  to 


91.  t/iy  speech']  S.  etc.      O  Edd.  Ty.  the 
Speech 


1. 1.] 


The  Two  Noble  Kin/men. 


What  you  would  doe !  [I-  0 

Hip.  Poore  lady,  fay  no  more  : 

I  had  as  leife  trace  this  good  a6tion  with  you 
As  that  whereto  I  *m  going,  and  nev'r  yet  104 

Went  I  fo  willing,  way.     My  lord  is  taken 
Heart  deepe  with  your  diftreffe  :  let  him  confider  j 
He  fpeake  anon. 

3  Qu,  O,  my  petition  was  \_Kneele  to  Emilia. 

Set  downe  in  yce,  which,  by  hot  greefe  uucandied,  108 

Melts  into  drops;  fo  forrow,  wanting  forme. 
Is  preft  with  deeper  matter. 

Emilia,  Pray  (land  up  : 

Your  greefe  is  written  in  your  cheeke. 

3  Qu.  O,  woe ! 

You  cannot  reade  it  there ;  there  through  my  teares,  1 1 2 

Like  wrinckled  pebbles  in  a  [glafiie]  flreame 
You  may  behold  'em !     Lady,  lady,  alacke ! 
He  that  will  all  the  treafure  know  o'  th'  earth 
Mud  know  the  center  too;  he  that  will  fiih  1 16 

For  my  lead  minnow,  let  him  lead  his  line 
To  catch  one  at  my  heart.     O,  pardon  me ! 
Extremity,  that  fharpens  fundry  wits. 
Makes  me  a  foole. 

Emit,  Pray  you  fay  nothing,  pray  you  :  1 20 

Who  cannot  feele  nor  fee  the  raine,  being  in  't, 
Knowes  neither  wet  nor  dry.     If  that  you  were 
The  ground-peece  of  fome  painter,  I  would  buy  you 
T*  inftrud  me  gaind  a  capitall  greefe  indeed ; —  ^24 

Such  heart-peirc'd  demonflration  ! — but,  alas ! 
Being  a  naturall  fider  of  our  fex. 
Your  forrow  beates  fo  ardently  upon  me. 
That  it  {ball  make  a  counter-refle6t  gainfl  128 


105.  willing,  way]  O.Edd.  S.  etc.  will- 
ing way.  Sy.  willing.  Ay  1  Ty.  will- 
ing *way. 

112.  iA^e  through']  O.Edd.  W.  Ty.  K. 
('67).      S.  C.  K.(*4I).  here       D.   etc. 


there,  through 

113.  glassie]    S.   sqq.    glassy      Q.  glasse 
F.  T.  glass 

114.  behold 'em]  Q.     D.  behold  it 
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[T.I. 


[}'  ^]  My  brother's  heart,  and  warme  it  to  fome  pitty. 

Though  it  were  made  of  ftone :  pray  have  good  comfort. 

Tfief.  Forward  to  th*  temple !  leave  not  out  a  jot 
O'  th*  facred  ceremony. 

^3*       I   Qu.  O,  this  celebration 

Will  [longer]  laft,  and  be  more  coftly,  then 
Your  suppliants*  war  !     Remember  that  your  fame 
Knowles  in  th*  eare  o*  th*  world :  what  you  doe  quickly 

^3^  Is  not  done  rafhlyj  yonr  firll  thought  is  more 

Then  other»'  laboured  meditance :  your  premeditating 
More  then  their  a6Hons :  But,  oh  Jove !  your  anions, 
Soone  as  they  [moove],  as  afprayes  doe  the  fiih, 

'4®  Subdue  before  they  touch  -,  thinke,  deere  duke,  thinke 
What  beds  our  flaine  kings  have ! 

2  Qu.  What  greifes  our  beds. 
That  our  deere  lords  have  none! 

3  Qu.  None  fit  for  th*  dead ! 
Thofe  that  with  cordes,  knives,  drams,  precipitance, 

144  Weary  of  this  world's  light,  have  to  themfelves 
Beene  death's  raofl  horrid  agents,  humaine  grace 
Affords  them  dufl  and  fhaddow. 

I   Qu.  But  our  lords 

Ly  blifiring  fore  the  vilitating  sunne, 
148  And  were  good  kings  when  living. 

The/.  It  is  true; 

And  I  will  give  you  comfort. 
To  give  your  dead  lords  graves :  the  which  to  doe, 
Mufl  make  fome  worke  with  Creon. 

I   Qu.  And  that  worke 


133.  l^mger]  S.  etc  O.Edd.  Ty.  long 
139.  moove]  F.  sq<^.  move  Q,  mooves 
143.  Drams^  Preapitance^'\  S.  C.  W.  D. 

O.Edd.   drams   precipitance,       K.    Sk. 

Cords',     knives*,     drams*    precipitance, 

Ty.  drams-precipitance, 
14^.  humame\  Q.      F.  humans     T.  sqq. 

human 
14^150.  will  give .  .  .  To  gvve\  O.Edd.  S. 


C.  W.  K.  D.  Ty.    Sc.  conj.,  Sk.  will  gir 
you  Comfort,  [and  engage   Myself  an 
Pow*rs]  to  give      Mason,  to  give  .  . 
will  give      Sid.  Walker's  arrangement 
so  D.('67,  *76). 
151.  And  that  tvorke\  O.Edd-  Ty.  D.C6 
'76).      S.  etc.  Sid.  Walker,  work  no" 
Arrangement  Walker*s» 


I.  1.]  The  Two  Noble  Kin/men.  9 

Prefents  it  felfe  to  th*  doing  :  I'-  ^3 

Now  'twill  take  forme,  the  heates  are  gone  to  morrow ; 

Then,  booteles  toyle  muft  recompence  it  felfe 

With  it*s  owne  fweat  5  now  he  '»  fecure. 

Not  dreames  we  (land  before  your  puiffance,  156 

Wrinching  our  holy  begging  in  our  eyes. 

To  make  petition  cleere. 

2  Qu,  Now  you  may  take  him 
Drunke  with  his  vidory. 

3  Qu.  And  his  army  full 

Of  bread,  and  floth.  160 

The/.  Artefius,  that  bed  know*ft 

How  to  draw  out  fit  to  this  enterprife 
The  prim*fl  for  this  proceeding,  and  the  number 
To  carry  fuch  a  bufinede  -,  forth  and  levy 

Our  worthiefl  indruments ;  whilfl  we  defpatch  164 

This  grand  ad  of  our  life,  this  daring  deede 
Of  fate  in  wedlocke. 

1  Qu.  Dowagers,  take  hands ; 
Let  us  be  widdowes  to  our  woes ;  delay 

Commends  us  to  a  famifhing  hope.  168 

All  Qu.  Farewell ! 

2  Qu.  We  come  nnfeafonably ;  but  when  could  greefe 
Cull  forth,  as  unpanged  judgement  can,  fitt*fl  time 

For  bed  folicitation  ? 

Tkef.  Why,  good  ladies. 

This  is  a  fervice,  whereto  I  am  going,  172 

Greater  then  any  [war]  -,  it  more  imports  me 
Then  all  the  anions  that  I  have  foregone. 
Or  fiiturely  can  cope. 

I  QUi.  The  more  proclaiming 

Our  fuit  (hall  be  negleded :  when  her  armes,  176 


156.  Not  dreames]  Q.  T.  C.  W.  Ty.  K.  D. 
Sk.  F.  Not  dretms  S.  etc.  Nor 
dreams 

157.  lVrifuhing\  O.Edd.      S.  etc.  Rinsing 


159.  And  his\  O.Edd.  etc.     Sid.  Walker,  |      any  was; 


And's 
161.  draw  out  fit]  Q.    D.  out,  fit 
167.  widdaioes]  £dd.     Sy.  conj.  wedded 
173.  any  tvar;}  Th.  S.  etc.      O.Edd.  Ty. 


lo  The  Tai'o  SMe  Kimfmem,  [I.  i. 

[I.  j]  Able  to  locke  Jare  from  a  frDod,  ihall 

Bj  warranting  moooe-Hght  coHlct  thee,  O,  when 

Her  twjnning  cberrieft  ihall  their  fweetnes  fid! 
I  So  Upon  thy  uttefull  lips,  what  wilt  thoa  thinke 

Of  rotten  kings  or  blubberd  qtieenes?  what  care 

For  what  thou  teellt  noc,  what  thoa  teelfi  being  able 

To  make  Mars  fpume  his  drom  ?     O,  if  thoa  cooch 
184  But  one  night  u-ith  her,  ererv  howre  in  *t  will 

Take  hoit^e  of  thee  for  a  hundred,  and 

Thou  ihalt  remember  nothing  more  then  what 

That  banket  bids  thee  to ! 

Hip,  Thoogh  much  unlike  [Kneele. 

188  You  ihould  be  (6  tranfported,  as  much  {crrj 

I  ihould  be  fuch  a  fuitour ;  jet  I  thinke. 

Did  I  not  bj  ih*  abiiayning  of  my  joy. 

Which  breeds  a  deeper  longing,  cure  their  forfeit 
192  That  craves  a  prefent  medcine,  I  ihould  plucke 

All  ladies*  fcandall  on  me :  therefore.  Sir, 

As  I  Ihall  here  make  tryall  of  my  prayres. 

Either  prefuming  them  to  hare  fome  force, 
196  Or  fentencing  fur  aye  their  vigour  dombe. 

Prorogue  this  bufines  we  are  going  about,  and  hang 

Your  (heild  afore  your  heart,  about  that  necke 

Which  is  my  fee,  and  which  I  freely  lend 
200  To  doe  thefe  poore  queenes  fer\ice. 

All  Qu,  Oh  helpe  now ! 

Our  caufe  cries  for  your  knee. 

EmiL  If  you  grant  not  [Kneele, 

My  firter  her  petition,  in  that  force. 

With  that  celerity  and  nature,  which 
204  Shee  makes  it  in,  from  henceforth  He  not  dare 

To  aske  you  any  thing,  nor  be  lb  hardy 

Ever  to  take  a  husband. 

I'hef.  Pray>  ttand  up : 

I  am  entreating  of  my  felfe  to  doe 
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II 


That  which  you  kneele  to  have  me, — Pirithous,  [I.  i] 

Leade  on  the  bride  :  get  you  and  pray  the  Gods 

For  fuccefle  and  returne  j  omit  not  any  thing 

In  the  pretended  celebration. — Queenes, 

Follow  your  soldier.     \To  Artefius.]  As  before,  hence  you,         a  12 

And  at  the  banckes  of  [Aulis]  meete  us  with 

The  forces  you  can  raife,  where  we  fhall  finde 

The  moytie  of  a  number,  for  a  buiiues 

More  bigger  lookt.     Since  that  our  theame  is  hade,  216 

I  damp  this  kifle  upon  thy  currant  lippe  j 

Sweete,  keepe  it  as  my  token.     Set  you  forward ; 

For  I  will  fee  you  gone.  [Ejri/  Artefius. 

Farewell  my  beauteous  sifter.     Pirithous,  220 

Keepe  the  feaft  full  5  bate  not  an  howre  on  *t. 

Pit.  Sir, 

He  follow  you  at  heeles :  the  feaft's  folempnity 
Shall  want  till  your  returne. 

Thef.  Cofen,  I  charge  you 

Boudge  not  from  Athens ;  we  fliall  be  returning  224 

Ere  you  can  end  this  feaft,  of  which,  I  pray  you. 
Make  no  abatement.     Once  more,  farewell  all. 

1  Qu.  Thus  doft  thou  ftill  make  good 

The  tongue  o*  th'  world.  228 

2  Qu.  And  earn*ft  a  deity 
Equal  with  Mars. 

3  Qu,  If  not  above  him ;  for 
Thou  being  but  mortall,  mak*ft  aft'e6tions  bend 
To  godlike  honours ;  they  themfelves,  fome  fay, 

Grone  under  fuch  a  maftr}^  232 

Thef,  As  we  *re  men. 

Thus  fhould  we  doe ;  being  fenfually  fubdude, 


212.  Follow  your  soldier.  As  before^  hence\ 
M.  W.  D.  Sk.  Q.  F.  S.  C.  Follow  your 
Soldier  (as  before)  hence  you  (T. 
Soldiers)  K.  Ty.  soldier,  as  before  ; 
hence 

213.  Aulis'\  Th.  S.  etc.  O.Edd.  Anly 
Ingleby,  Auly    Heath,  Ilisse    Se.  conj. 


At  the  Gates,  or  Port,  or  Back,  of  Aulis 
216.  bigger  looi*/]  Q.  F.       T.  sqq.  bigger 

look^    D.  bigger-look'd 
223.  wanl]  O.Edd.  etc.     S.  (approved  by 

Sid.  Walker)  wait 
226-9]  Sid.  Walker's  arrangement,  D.('67, 

'76). 
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[I.  i]  We  loofe  oar  humane  tytle.     Good  cheere,  ladies ! 

Now  turne  we  towards  your  comforts.  [Florifh.    Exeunt 


[I.  a] 


Scene  II.     [Thehes,     The  court  of  the  palace, \ 
Enter  Palamon  and  Arcite. 


Arcite.     Deere  Palamon,  deerer  in  love  then  blood. 
And  our  prime  cofen,  yet  unhardned  in 
The  crimes  of  nature ;  let  us  leave  the  citty 
4  Thcbs,  and  the  temptings  in  *t>  before  we  further 
Sully  our  glofle  of  youth  : 
And  here  to  keepe  in  abflinence  we  (hame 
As  in  incontinence  ^  for  not  to  fwim 
8  r  th'  aide  o*  th*  current,  were  almod  to  (incke. 
At  lead  to  fruflrate  ftriving ;  and  to  follow 
The  common  (beame,  *twold  bring  us  to  an  edy 
Where  we  fhould  turne  or  drowne  j  if  labour  through, 

12  Our  gaine  but  life  and  weakenes. 

PaL  Your  advice 

Is  cride  up  with  example  :  what  flrange  ruins. 
Since  firft  we  went  to  fchoole,  may  we  perceive 
Walking  in  Thebs  ?     Skars  and  bare  weedes 

i6  The  gaine  o*  th*  martialid,  who  did  propound 
To  his  bold  ends,  honour  and  golden  ingots. 
Which  though  he  won,  he  had  not ;  and  now  flurted 
By  peace  for  whom  he  fought.     Who,  then,  fhall  offer 

20  To  Mars's  fo-fcornd  altar  ?     I  doe  bleede 

When  fuch  I  meete,  and  wiih  great  Juno  would 

Refume  her  ancient  fit  of  jelouzie. 

To  get  the  foldier  worke,  that  peace  might  purge 

24  For  her  repletion,  and  retaine  anew 

Her  charitable  heart,  now  hard,  and  harfher 
Then  ftrife  or  war  could  be. 

Arc.  Are  you  not  out  ^ 


234.  humanA  Q.     Edd.  human 

8.  aide]  O.Ead.  etc.    Th.  conj.  C.  head 


24  rftatm]  Edd.      Heath  conj.    reclaim 
Sk.  conj.  regain 
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Meete  you  no  mine  but  the  foldier  in 
The  cranckes  and  turnes  of  Thebs  ?    You  did  begin 
Aa  if  you  met  decaies  of  many  kindes : 
Perceive  you  none  that  doe  arowfe  your  pitty, 
'But  th*  unconfiderd  foldier  ? 

Pal.  Yes  J  I  pitty 

Decaies  where  ere  I  finde  them ;  but  fuch  mod 
That^  fweating  in  an  honourable  toyle 
Are  paide  with  yce  to  coole  *em. 

Arc.  'Tis  not  this 

I  did  begin  to  fpeake  of;  this  is  vertue 
Of  no  refped  in  Thebs ;  I  fpake  of  Thebs, 
How  dangerous,  if  we  will  keepe  our  honours. 
It  is  for  our  refyding ;  where  every  evill 
Hath  a  good  cullor  j  where  every  feeming  good* 
A  certaine  evill  j  where  not  to  be  ev*n  jumpe 
As  they  are  here,  were  to  be  ftrangers,  and 
Such  things  to  be,  meere  monflers. 

Pal.  'Tis  in  our  power— 

Unlefle  we  feare  that  apes  can  tutor's — ^to 
Be  maders  of  our  manners :  what  neede  I 
AfTe^  anothers  gate,  which  is  not  catching 
Where  there  is  faith  ?  or  to  be  fond  upon 
Anothers  way  of  fpeech,  when  by  mine  owne 
I  may  be  reafonably  conceiv'd,  fav'd  too. 
Speaking  it  truly  ?  why  am  I  bound 
By  any  generous  bond  to  follow  him 
FoUowes  his  taylor,  haply  fo  long  untill 
The  followed  make  purfuit  ?  or  let  me  know 
Why  mine  owne  barber  is  unbled,  with  him 
My  poore  chinne  too,  for  'tis  not  cizard  juft 
To  fuch  a  favorite's  glaffe  ?  What  cannon  is  there 
That  does  command  my  rapier  from  my  hip. 
To  dangle't  in  my  hand,  or  to  go  tip-toe 


[1. 2] 
38 


3> 


36 


40 


44 


48 


i» 


5« 


41.  are  Aere,]  Mason.  D.  Ty.    O.Edd.  S. 
C.  W.  K.  Sk.  are,  here 

42.  tff  df,  nuen'\  Nicholson.     Edd.  to  be 


mere    (F.  T.  S.  meer) 
51.  Mif/^^Q.    F.sqq.  until    Sid.  Walker, 
till 
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[I.  a]  Before  the  ftreete  be  foule?     Either  I  am 

The  fore-horfe  in  the  teame,  or  I  am  none 
60  That  draw  i*  th*  fequent  trace.  -  Thefe  poore  (leight  fores 

Neede  not  a  plantin ;  that  which  rips  my  bofonie, 

Almoft  to  th'  heart's — 

Arc.  Our  uncle  Creon. 

Pal.  He, 

A  mod  unbounded  tyrant,  whofe  fuccefles 
64  Makes  heaven  unfeard,  and  villany  alTured 

Beyond  its  power there*s  nothing;  almoft  puts 

Faith  in  a  feavour,  and  deifies  alone 

Voluble  chance ;  who  onely  attributes 
68  The  faculties  of  other  inftruments 

To  his  owne  nerves  and  a€t ;  commands  men  fervice. 

And  what  they  winne  in  't,  boot  and  glory  j  [one] 

That  feares  not  to  do  harm  -,  good,  dares  not  j  let 
7^  The  blood  of  mine  that's  iibbe  to  him,  be  fuckt 

From  me  with  leeches  -,  let  them  breake  and  fall 

Off  me  with  that  corruption ! 

Arc.  Cleere-fpirited  cozen. 

Let  *s  leave  his  court,  that  we  may  nothing  Ihare 
76  Of  his  lowd  infamy  j  for  our  milke 

Will  relifti  of  the  pafture,  and  we  muft 

Be  vile  or  difobedient ;  not  his  kinfmen 

In  blood,  uulefle  in  quality. 

Pal.  Nothing  truer : 

80  I  thiuke  the  ecchoes  of  his  ihames  have  deaft 

The  eares  of  hcav'nly  juftice  :  widdows'  cryes 


61.  r»>j]  Q.  etc.     F.  T.  tips 

63.  st4cc^sses]  O.  Edd.  etc.  Heath,  K.  suc- 
cess 

64.  A/aJtfs]  O.Edd.  K.  Ty.     S.  etc.  Make 
S.  C.  Ty.  Sk.  assur'd.  Beyond 

65.  p<nver  theris  nothing  ;'\  S.  D.  Sk. 
O.  Edd.  power  :  there's  nothing,  almost 
C.  power  ;  there's  nothing  almost  Ty. 
power  there's  nothing — almost 

66.  feav<mr\0,  etc.     Th.  conj.  Fear 

67.  chance i\  D.  Ty.    O.Edd.  cliance,     C. 


K.  chance —    S.  W.  Sk.  Chance ! 

69.  men  service'\  O.Edd.  S.  sqq.  men's 
service  €.(1778).  mens'  C.(i8ii). 
men's 

70.  boot  and  glory ;  one"]  iT^gram.  (Daniel 
Qo.)  boot  and  glory  on  That  (T.  C. 
D.  Qo.)  F.  T.  Ty.  on ;  That  S.  etc 
Boot  and  Glory  too  ;  That  Nicholson, 
boots  and  glories  on  : 

71.  good,  dares  not;]  O.Edd.  S.  C.  W. 
K.  D.  Ty.  Sk.  good  dares  not : 


•^ 
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1 

Defcend  againe  into  their  throates,  and  have  not 

[I.  a] 

Due  audience  of  the  gods. — Valerius !                [Enter  Valerius 

1 

Fal.  The  king  cals  for  you  j  yet  be  leaden -footed. 

84 

Till  his  great  rage  be  off  him  :  Phcebus  when 

He  broke  his  whipftocke,  and  exclaimd  againd 

The  horfes  of  the  fun,  but  whifperd,  to 

The  lowdenefle  of  his  fury. 

88 

PaL                                      Small  windes  (hake  him ! 

But  what's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  Thefeus — who  where  he  threates  appals — hath  fent 

Deadly  defyance  to  him,  and  pronounces 

Ruine  to  Thebsj  who  is  at  hand  to  feale 

pa 

The  promife  of  his  wraih. 

Arc.                                   Let  him  approach  : 

But  that  we  feare  the  gods  in  him,  he  brings  not 

A  jot  of  terrour  to  us  :  yet  what  man 

t 

Thirds  his  owne  worth — the  cafe  is  each  of  ours — 

96 

When  that  his  a6tion's  dregd  with  minde  affurd 

'Tis  bad  he  goes  about  ? 

Pal.                              Leave  that  unreafond  j    . 

• 

Our  fervices  ftand  now  for  Thebs,  not  Creon : 

Yet  to  be  neutrall  to  him  were  difhonour. 

100 

Rebellious  to  oppofe ;  therefore  we  muft 

With  him  ftand  to  the  mercy  of  our  fate. 

Who  hath  bounded  our  laft  minute. 

Arc.                                                   So  we  muft. — 

Is*t  fed  this  warres  a  foote  ?  or  it  fliall  be. 

104 

On  faile  of  fome  condition  ? 

FaL                                    *Tis  in  motion ; 

Th'  intelligence  of  ftate  came  in  the  inftant 

With  the  defter. 

Pal.                  Let*8  to  the  king  j  who,  were  he 

A  quarter  carrier  of  that  honour  which 

108 

His  enemy  come  in,  the  blood  we  venture 

Should  be  as  for  our  health ;  which  were  not  (pent, 

109.  cMt4  Q.  Ty.    F.  T.  S.  came    C.  etc  comes 

_A 

16  The  Two  Nolle  Kin/men.  [I.  2, 3 

f  I.  2]  Rather  laide  out  for  purchafe :  but,  alas ! 

112  Our  hands  advanc*d  before  our  hearts,  what  will 
The  fall  o*  th*  fb-oke  doe  damage  ? 

Arc.  Let  th'  event. 

That  never-erring  arbitratour,  tell  us 
When  we  know  all  ourfelves,  and  let  as  follow 
1 16  The  becking  of  our  chance.  [Exeunt. 

[L  3]  Scene  III.     [Before  the  gates  of  Athens!\ 

Enter  Pirithous,  Hippolyta,  and  Emilia. 

Pir.  No  further ! 

Hip.  Sir,  farewell :  repeat  my  wiflies 

To  our  great  lord,  of  whofe  fucces  I  dare  not 
Make  any  timerous  quedion ;  yet  I  wifh  him 
4  Exces  and  overflow  of  power,  an*t  might  be 
To  [dare]  ill -dealing  fortune.     Speede  to  him; 
Store  never  hurtes  good  governours. 

Pir.  Though  I  know 

His  ocean  needes  not  my  poore  drops,  yet  they 
8  Muft  yeild  their  tribute  there.     My  precious  maide, 
Thofe  bed  afrc6tions  that  the  heavens  infufe 
In  their  beft-temperd  peices,  keepe  enthroand 
In  your  deare  heart ! 

Emil.  Thanckes,  fir !     Remember  me 

a  To  our  all-royall  brother ;  for  whofe  fpeede 
The  great  Bellona  He  follicite;  and 
Since,  in  our  terrene  ftate,  petitions  are  not 
Without  giftes  underftood.  He  offer  to  her 
it>  What  I  (hall  be  advifed  (he  likes.     Our  hearts 
Are  in  his  army,  in  his  tent. 

Hip.  In  *s  bofome. 

We  have  bin  foldiers,  and  wee  cannot  weepe 
When  our  friends  don  their  helmes,  or  put  to  fea, 

S.  dare]   Se.    Sy.   conj.,  Heath.  D.    Sk.  I      W.  K.dure    Ty.  Mure    Se.  conj.  Tout- 
Nicholson.    S.  C.  core    O.Edd.  Mason.         dure  or  Tout-dare  or  To  dare 
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Or  tell  of  babes  broachd  on  the  launce,  or  women  [I.  3] 

That  have  fod  their  infants  in — and  after  eate  them — 

The  brine  they  wept  at  killing  *em  5  then,  if 

You  flay  to  fee  of  us  fuch  fpinllers,  we 

Should  hold  you  here  for  ever.  24 

Pjr.  Peace  be  to  you. 

As  I  purfue  this  war !  which  fhall  be  then 
Beyond  further  requiring.  [Exit  Pir, 

Emil,  How  his  longing 

Followes  his  friend  !  iince  his  depart,  his  fportes. 
Though  craving  ferioufnes  and  skill,  paft  Uightly  28 

His  careles  execution,  where  nor  gaine 
Made  him  regard,  or  lode  conlider  5  but 
Playing  [one]  buiines  in  his  hand,  another 

Direding  in  his  head,  his  minde  nurfe  equall  32 

To  thefe  fo  difiring  twyns.     Have  you  obferv'd  him 
Since  our  great  lord  departed  ? 

Hip.  With  much  labour ; 

And  I  did  love  him  for  't.     They  two  have  cabind 
In  many  as  dangerous  as  poore  a  corner,  ^6 

Perill  and  want  contending  j  they  have  skift 
Torrents,  whofe  roring  tyranny  and  power 
I'  th*  leaft  of  thefe  was  dreadfuU ;  and  they  have 
Fought  out  together,  where  death's  felfe  was  lodgd  j  40 

Yet  fate  hath  brought  them  off.     Their  knot  of  love 
Tide,  weav'd,  intangled,  with  fo  true,  fo  long. 
And  with  a  finger  of  fo  deepe  a  cunning 

May  be  outworne,  never  undone.     I  thinke  44 

Thefeus  cannot  be  umpire  to  himfelfe. 
Cleaving  his  confcience  into  twaine,  and  doing 
Each  fide  like  jufiice,  which  he  loves  bed. 

EmiL  Doubtlefle 


27.  shorts]  E^d.     Coleridge  conj.  imports 
31.  Playing  one]  M.  (Heath  MS.)sqq.     Q. 

ore    F.  T.  S.  C.  o'er 
36.  dangenms  cu  poor]   D.('67,   '76)   Sk. 

conj.     Edd.  dangerous,  as  poor 
b  2 


37.  contending;  (key]  D.  Sk.     O.Edd.  etc. 
contending,  they 

39.  /east  of  these]  Edd.     Se.  conj.  best  of 
Ships  were 

40.  Fought]  Edd.    L.  quer.  Sought 
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[I.  3]  There  is  a  befl^  and  reafon  has  no  manners 
To  fay  it  is  not  you.     I  was  acquainted 
Once  with  a  time,  when  I  enjoyd  a  play -fellow ; 
You  were  at  wars,  when  (he  the  grave  enrichd^ 
5a  Who  made  too  proud  the  bed,  tooke  leave  o'  th*  moone-^ 
Which  then  lookt  pale  at  parting — ^when  our  count 
Was  each  eleven. 

Hip.  *Twas  [Flavina.] 

EmiL  Yes 

You  talke  of  Pirithous*  and  Thefeus*  love : 
^6  Theirs  has  more  ground,  is  more  maturely  feafond^ 
More  buckled  with  flrong  judgement,  and  their  needes 
2.  Hearfes  rea-  The  one  of  th*  other  may  be  faid  to  water 

moxTand  A^""*  '^^'^^^  intertangled  rootes  of  love  5  but  I, 

cite :  the  3.      And  fhee  I  figh  and  fpoke  of,  were  things  innocent, 

ThSeiw*  and    ^^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^*^>  ^"^  ^*^®  ^^®  elements 
his  Lordes       That  know  not  what  nor  why,  yet  doe  effeft 
ready.  Rare  iffues  by  their  operance,  our  foules 

64  Did  fo  to  one  another :  what  (he  lik*d 

Was  then  of  me  approov*d  *,  what  not,  coudemd. 
No  more  arraignement ;  the  fiowre  that  I  would  plucke 
And  put  betweene  my  breafb,  O — then  but  beginning 
68  To  fwell  about  the  bloffome — (he  would  long 
Till  fhee  had  fuch  another,  and  commit  it 
To  the  like  innocent  cradle,  where,  Phcenix-like^ 
They  dide  in  perfume ;  on  my  head  no  toy 
72  But  was  her  pattemej  her  afFe6tioiis — pretty. 
Though  happely  her  careles  [wear] — I  followed 
For  my  mod  ferious  decking ;  had  mine  eare 
Stolne  feme  new  aire,  or  at  adventure  humd  [one] 


54.  AwA  eleven^  F.  sqq.  Q.  each  a  eleven 
Fiainna]  S.  sqq.  Q.  Flauia  F.  T. 
Flavia 

67.  oh  {thm  .  .  blossome)'\  O.Edd.  S.  (oh 
then  C.  sqq.  (oh,  then  Sid.  Walker, 
Ty.  oh  !  (then  .  .      D.('67,  '76)  om.  oh 

72.  {pretty^  .  .  .  /ur  careless  wear)]  C.  sqq. 
Q.  happely,  her  careles,  were,  [om.  )  J. 
F.  happily,  her  careless,  were,   I      T. 


careless  were,  Sy.  conj.  (i)  (so  Dodd, 
Beaut,  of  Sh.  I.  92,  C)  they  careless 
were)  I  (2)  her  careless  Wear  I  S. 
affection ;  her  Pretty,  the*  haply  care- 
less Wear,  I  Dodd  conj.  her  affect; 
her  Lamb,  hers  careless  were 
75.  hummed  ofu]  C.etc  Q.  humd  on 
F.  T.  S.  W.  humm'd  on     Ty.  hum*d  on 
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From  muficall  coynadge,  why,  it  was  a  note  [1*  3] 

Whereon  her  fpirits  would  fojourne, — rather  dwell  on, — 

And  fing  it  in  her  flumbers :  this  rehearfall — 

Which,  ev'ry  innocent  wots  well,  comes  in 

Like  old  importments  baftard — has  this  end,  80 

That  the  true  love  tweene  raayde  and  mayde  may  be 

More  then  in  fex  [dividuall.] 

Hip,  Y'  are  out  of  breath ; 

And  this  high-fpeeded  pace  is  but  to  fay. 

That  you  (hall  never — like  the  maide  Flavina —  84 

Love  any  that's  calld  man. 

EmiL  I'm  fure  I  (hall  not. 

Hip,  Now,  alacke !  weake  filler, 
I  muft  no  more  beleeve  thee  in  this  point — 
Though  in  't  I  know  thou  doft  beleeve  thy  felfe —  88 

Then  I  will  truft  a  fickely  appetite. 
That  loathes  even  as  it  longs.     But,  fure,  my  fitter. 
If  I  were  ripe  for  your  perfwafion,  you 

Have  faide  enough  to  (hake  me  from  the  arme  92 

Of  the  all  noble  Thefeus,  for  whofe  fortunes 
I  will  now  in  and  kneele,  with  great  afiurance 
That  we,  more  then  his  Pirithous,  polfeflo 
The  high  throne  in  his  heart.  ^5 

Emil,  I  am  not 

Againfl  your  faith ;  yet  I  continew  mine.      ^Comets.  Exeunt, 

Scene  IV,     [AJleld  before  Thebes,]  n  4] 

A  battaUe  Jhrooke  within :  then  a  re  trait :  Jlor\/h,  Then 
enter  Theseus  (viStor),  [Herald,  and  Attendants.]  The  three 
Queenes  meete  [Theseus],  and  fall  on  their  faces  before  him, 

1  Qu.  To  thee  no  flarre  be  darke ! 

2  Qu,  Both  heaven  and  earth 


79.  every  innoceni]  Lamb.  W.  sqq.  Q. 
funr-innocent  wots  well)  comes  in  Like 
ola  importments  bastard,  has  this  end, 
F.  T.  (as  Q.  with  varr.  fury  [om.  -  ] 
innocent . .  importments[-]bastard[,  T.] 
• .  end[;]}.      Sy.  S.  C.  surely  Innocence 


wots  well)  Mason,  (Which  fury  inno- 
cent, wot  I  well,  .  .  .  old  emportment's 
bastard) 

82.  dividual]  S.  sqq.  Q.  individual!  F. 
T.  individual 

96-7]  Dyce's  arrangement 
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[!•  4]  Friend  thee  for  ever ! 

3  Qu.  All  the  good  that  may 

Be  wiflid  upon  thy  head,  I  cry  amen  to  't ! 
4      The/.  Th*  imparciall  gods,  who  fVom  the  mounted  heavens 
View  us  their  mortall  heard,  behold  who  erre. 
And  in  their  time  chadice.     Goe,  and  finde  out 
The  bones  of  your  dead  lords,  and  honour  them 
8  With  treble  ceremonie :  rather  then  a  gap 
Should  be  in  their  deere  [rites,]  we  would  fupply  *t. 
But  thofe  we  will  depute  which  (hall  inveft 
You  in  your  dignities,  and  even  each  thing 
12  Our  haft  does  leave  imperfed.     So,  adiew,      [Exeunt  Queenes* 
And  heavens  good  eyes  looke  on  you !     What  are  thofe  ? 

Herald,  Men  of  great  quality,  as  may  be  judgd 
By  their  appointment  j  some  of  Thebs  have  told  's 
16  They  *re  fifters*  children,  nephewes  to  the  king. 

The/,  By  th'  helme  of  Mars,  I  faw  them  in  the  war. 
Like  to  a  paire  of  lions  fmeard  with  prey. 
Make  lanes  in  troopes  agaft :  I  fixt  my  note 
20  Conftantly  on  them  3  for  they  were  a  marke 

Worth  a  god's  view.     What  [was  *t  that  prifoner]  told  me 
When  I  enquired  their  names  ? 

Herald,  We  'leave,  they  're  called 

Arcite  and  Palamon. 

The/.  'Tis  right  -,  thofe,  thofe. 

24  They  are  not  dead  ? 

Her,  Nor  in  a  ftate  of  life  :  had  they  bin  taken 
-    Hearfes       When  their  laft  hurts  were  given,  'twas  pollible 
ready.  They  might  have  bin  recovered  j  yet  they  breathe, 

28  And  have  the  name  of  men. 

The/,  Then  like  men  ufe  'em  : 


L 


9.  riffs']  D.     Q.  rights 

18.  sm^ar'd]  F.  T.  S.  W.  K.  D.  Ty.  Sk. 

(Brit.  Mus.,  Camb.   Univ.,   Trin.  Coll. 

Dub.)  Qq.  smeard     (Colman's,  Dyce's, 

P.  A.  Daniel's)  Qq.  succard      C.  suc- 

cour'd 
21.  wAat  •wa/t  that  prisoner]  D.  K.('67) 


Sk.  O.Edd.  etc.  K.('4i)  what  prisoner 
was  t  that 
22.  IrVe  'leave]  L.  O.Edd.  We  leave  S. 
C.  W.  K.  Sk.  With  leave  D.('46)  Wi* 
leave  Ty.  We  leave;  they  Heath, 
D-(*67,  '76)  We  learn  Ingleby  conj. 
Believe    L.  conj.  'lieve 
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The  very  lees  of  fuch,  millions  of  rates,  [I.  4] 

Exceede  the  wine  of  others  :  all  our  furgions 

Convent  in  their  behoofe  5  our  richeft  balmes. 

Rather  then  niggard,  waft :  their  lives  concerne  us  32 

Much  more  then  Thebs  is  worth  :  rather  then  have  *em 

Freed  of  this  plight,  and  in  their  morning  ftate, 

Sound  and  at  liberty,  I  would  *em  dead ; 

But,  forty  thoufand  fold,  we  had  rather  have  'em  36 

Prifoners  to  us  then  death.     Beare  *em  fpeedily 

From  our  kinde  aire, — to  them  unkinde, — and  minifter 

What  man  to  man  may  doe  j  for  our  fake  more. 

Since  I  have  knowne  frights,  fury,  friends*  beheafts,  40 

Loves*  provocations,  zeale,  a  miftris*  taske, 

Deiire  of  liberty,  a  feavour,  madnes. 

Hath  fet  a  marke — which  nature  could  not  reach  to 

Without  fome  impofition, — ftcknes  in  will,  44 

Or  wraftling  ftrength  in  reafon.     For  our  love. 

And  great  Apollo's  mercy,  all  our  beft 

Their  beft  skill  tender !     Leade  into  the  citty  j 

Where,  having  bound  things  fcatterd,  we  will  poft  48 

To  Athens  [fore]  our  army.  [Flor'i/h.     Exeunt. 

Scene  V.     [Another  part  of  the  same,  more  remote  n    el 

from  Thebes,] 

Enter  the  Queenes  with  the  hearfes  of  their  knightes,  in  a 
funerallfolempnity,  6^c. 


Umes  and  odours  bring  away  ! 
Vapour Sfjighes,  darken  the  day  I 


[Mujicke. 


4f>,  frights^  Jury,  friencU  befuasts]  S. 
(Friends  Behests)  W.  K.('4i)  frights, 
fury,  friends*  behests  F.  T.  frights; 
fury,  O.Edd.  C.  Ty.  friends,  behests 
(Q.  beheastes)  Heath,  fights,  fury  D. 
K.(*67)  Sk.  fight's  fury,  friends*  behests 

41.  Lovei  provocations]  S.  W.  K.{'67)  D. 
Sk.  O.Edd.  C.  Ty.  Loves,  provocations 
tml,  a  mistris'  task,]  C.  sqq.  mistress* 
task  S.  mistress  task  Q.  mistris  Taske 
D.  K.('67}  Sk.  zeal  [in]  a  mistress'  task 


42.  liberty,  a  feavour,  madness,']  Edd.  Sk. 
liberty — a  fever,  madness — Hath 

43.  Hath-]  O.Edd.  K.(*4i)  Ty.  Sk.  S.  C. 
W.  D.  K.('67)  T  hath  Heath,  Have 
S.  C.  arranged  42 — 45  :  madness,  Sick- 
ness in  will,  or  .  .  .  reason ;  'T  hath  set 
.  . .  reach  to  Without  some  imposition 

43f  44*]  L.     Edd.  omit  the  marks  of  paren- 
thesis. 
49.  fore]  S.  sqq.    O.Edd.  for 
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[1*5]         ^^^  ^'^  more  deadly  lookes  than  dying  ; 
4        Balmes,  and  gummes,  and  heavy  cheeres. 
Sacred  vials Jilfd  with  teares, 
And  clamors  through  the  wild  ayre  flying  ! 

Come  all  fad  and  folempne  Jhowes, 
8         That  are  quick-eyd  pleafure  s  foes  ! 
IVe  convent  nought  elfe  hut  woes : 
We  convent,  <5^•c. 

3  Qu,  This  funeral  path  brings  to  your  houihold's  grave : 
12  Joy  ceaze  on  you  againe  !     Peace  fleepe  with  him ! 

2  Qu.  And  this  to  yours. 

I  Qu,  Yours  this  way.     Heavens  lend 

A  thoufand  differing  waies  to  one  fure  end. 

3  Qu,  This  world's  a  citty  full  of  ftraying  ftreetes, 
16  And  death's  the  market-place,  where  each  one  meetes. 

[Exeun  t  fever  ally. 


ACT  II. 

[II.  1]  Scene  I.    \^Athens.    A  garden,  with  a  cqftle  in  the  back-ground,] 

Enter  Jailor  and  Wooer. 

Jail.  I  may  depart  with  little,  while  I  live  5  fome  thing  I 
may  cafl  to  you,  not  much.  Alas !  the  prifon  I  keepe,  though 
it   be   for   great   ones,  yet  they  feldome  come;    before  one 

4  falmon,  you  fhall  take  a  number  of  minnowes.  I  am  given 
out  to  be  better  lyn'd  then  it  can  appeare  to  me  report  is  a 
true  fpeaker :  I  would  I  were  really  that  I  am  deliverd  to  be. 
Marry,  what  I  have — be  it  what  it  will — I  will  alfure  upon  my 

8  daughter  at  the  day  of  my  death. 

Woo.  Sir  I  demaund  no  more  then  your  owne  offer  j  and 
I  will  eftate  your  daughter  in  what  I  have  promifed. 


3.  looJks  than  dying i]  D.  Q.  looks  than 
dying  [om.  ;  ]  F.  T.  looks,  than  dying 
[om.  ;  ]  C.  etc.  dying[!]  S.  Ty.  looks 
than  dyingf,] 

6.  uild\  O.Edd.     Sid.  Walker  conj.  wide 


II.  grave i]  Q.  K.  D.  Ty.  Sk.     F.  graTcr 
[om.  :  ]     T.  S.  Graves,     C.  W.  graves : 

5.  appeare  to  me]  Edd.      Q.  Ty.  i4>peare^ 
to  me 
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Jail.  Wei,  we  will  talke  more  of  this  when  the  foleronity  is  [II.  i] 
pad.     But  have  you  a  full  promife  of  her  ?  when  that  (hall  be  la 
feene,  I  tender  my  confent.  [Enter  Daughter. 

If^oo,  I  have,  fir.     Here  fhee  comes. 

Jail,  Your  friend  and  I  have  chanced  to  name  you  here, 
upon  the  old  bufines ;  but  no  more  of  that  now,  fo  foone  as  16 
the  court  hurry  is  over,  we  will  have  an  end  of  it :    i'  th* 
meane  time,  looke  tenderly  to  the  two  prifoners  j    I  can  tell 
you  they  are  princes. 

Daugh.  Thefe  ftrewings  are  for  their  chamber.     *Tis  pitty  20 
they  are  in  prifon,  and  *twere  pitty  they  fhould  be  out.     I  doe 
thinke  they  have  patience  to  make  any  adverfity  aiham*d  -,  the 
prifon  it  felfe  is  proud  of  *em  3  and  they  have  all  the  world  in 
their  chamber.  24 

Jail.  They  are  fam'd  to  be  a  paire  of  abfolute  men. 

Daugh,  By  my  troth,  I  think  fame  but  flammers  *em  j  they 
stand  a  greife  above  the  reach  of  report. 

Jail,  I  heard  them  reported  in  the  battaile  to  be  the  only  28 
doers. 

Daugh,  Nay,  mod  likely  5    for  they  are  noble  fufFrers.     I 
mervaile  how  they  would  have  lookd,  had  they  beene  vi6tors, 
that,  with  fuch  a  condant  nobility,  enforce  a  freedome  out  or  32 
bondage,  making  mifery  their  mirth,  and  afflittion  a  toy  to 
jed  at. 

Jail,  Doe  they  fo  ? 

Daugh,  It  feemes  to  me  they  have  no  more  fence  of  their  36 
captivity  then  I  of  ruling  Athens:  they  eate  well,  looke 
merrily,  difcourfe  of  many  things,  but  nothing  of  their  owue 
redraint  and  difaders.  Yet  fometime  a  devided  (igh,  martyrd 
as  't  were  i*  th*  deliverance,  will  breake  from  one  of  them  j  4^ 
when  the  other  prefently  gives  it  fo  fweete  a  rebuke,  that  I 
could  wifh  my  felfe  a  figh  to  be  fo  chid,  or  at  lead  a  dgher  to 
be  comforted. 

IFoo,  I  never  faw  'em.  44 

27.  ^yriu]  Q.  D.  C46)  Ty.  Sk.    S.Griese  I       coni.  Gree    K.('67)  grice    D.C67,  '76) 
F.  T.  C.  W.   K.('4i)  grief      Se.   Sy.  |      grisc 
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Our  armes  againe,  and  feele  our  fyry  bodes 
Like  proud  seas  under  us  !     Our  good  swords  now, — 
Better  the  red-eyd  god  of  war  nev*r  [wore] — 
[Raviihd]  our  fides,  like  age,  mufl  run  to  ruft. 
And  decke  the  temples  of  thofe  gods  that  hate  us ; 
Thefe  hands  (hall  never  draw  *em  out  like  lightning, 
To  blaft  whole  armies,  more  ! 

Arc.  No,  Palamon, 

Thofe  hopes  are  prifoners  with  us :  here  we  are. 
And  here  the  graces  of  our  youthes  mud  wither. 
Like  a  too-timely  fpring  3  here  age  mufl  finde  us. 
And,  which  is  heavieft,  Palamon,  unmarried  -, 
The  fweete  embraces  of  a  loving  wife, 
Loden  with  kilTes,  armd  with  thoufand  cupids. 
Shall  never  clafpe  our  neckes  j  no  ilVue  know  us, 
No  figures  of  our  felves  Ihall  we  e'er  fee. 
To  glad  our  age,  and  like  young  eagles  teach  *em 
Boldly  to  gaze  againft  bright  armes,  and  fay 
"  Remember  what  your  fathers  were,  and  conquer !  * 
The  faire-eyd  maides  (hall  weepe  our  banilhments. 
And  in  their  fongs  curfe  ever-blinded  fortune. 
Till  fhee  for  fhame  fee  what  a  wrong  Ihe  has  done 
To  youth  and  nature  :  this  is  all  our  world  -, 
We  fliall  know  nothing  here  but  one  another  j 
Heare  nothing  but  tlie  clocke  that  teb  our  woes; 
The  vine  (hall  grow,  but  we  fhall  never  fee  it  j 
Sommer  fhall  come,  and  with  her  all  delights, 
But  dead-cold  winter  mufl  inhabite  here  dill. 

Pal,  *Tis  too  true,  Arcite.     To  our  Theban  houndes, 
That  fhooke  the  aged  forrefl  with  their  ecchoes. 
No  more  now  mufl  we  halloa ;  no  more  fhake 
Our  pointed  javelyns,  whilfl  the  angry  fwine 
Flyes  like  a  Parthian  quiver  from  our  rages, 
Slrucke  with  our  well-fleeld  darts  :  all  valiant  ufes — 
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21.  TtfOTf]  S.  sqq.  K.('4i).     O.Edd.  were 

D.  K.('67)  ware 
32.  Ravished}  S.  sqq.      Q.  Bravishd     F. 


T.  Ty.  Bravish'd 
SI.  Stfucke]  Q.     F.  T.  S.  C.  W.  K.C41) 
Ty.  Struck     Heath,  D.  K.('67)  Stuck 
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[II.  2  J  The  foode  and  nouriihment  of  noble  mindes — 
In  us  two  here  (hall  periih  ;  we  (hall  die — 
Which  is  the  curfe  of  honour — laftly. 
Children  of  greife  and  ignorance. 

Arc.  Yet,  cofen, 

5^  Even  from  the  bottom  of  thefe  miferies. 
From  all  that  fortune  can  infiid  upon  us, 
I  fee  two  comforts  ryfing,  two  meere  bledings. 
If  the  gods  pleafe,  to  hold  here  a  brave  patience, 

6o  And  the  enjoying  of  our  greefes  together. 
Whilft  Palamon  is  with  me,  let  me  perifh 
If  I  thinke  this  our  prifon  ! 

Pal,  Certeinly 

'Tis  a  maine  goodnes,  cofen,  that  our  fortunes 

64  Were  twynn'd  together  :  'tis  mod  true,  two  foules 
Put  in  two  noble  bodies,  let  *em  fuffer 
The  gaule  of  hazard,  fo  they  grow  together. 
Will  never  (incke  j  they  muft  not,  fay  they  could  : 

68  A  willing  man  dies  deeping,  and  alKs  done. 

Arc.  Shall  we  make  worthy  ufes  of  this  place. 
That  all  men  hate  fo  much  ? 

Pal.  How,  gentle  cofen  ? 

Arc.  Let's  thinke  this  prifon  holy  fan6hiary, 

72  To  keepe  us  from  corruption  of  worfe  men  : 

We  're  young,  and  yet  defire  the  waies  of  honour; 

That,  liberty  and  common  converfation, 

The  poyfon  of  pure  fpirits,  might,  like  women, 

76  Wooe  us  to  wander  from.     What  worthy  blefling 
Can  be,  but  our  imaginations 

May  make  it  ours  ?  And  heere  being  thus  together. 
We  are  an  endles  mine  to  one  another; 

80  We  are  one  another's  wife,  ever  begetting 


54.  lastfy]  O.Edd.  etc.  S.  C.  (Ingleby, 
L.,  quer.)  lazily 

59.  plmse^  to  hold  htre  a  brave\  Q.  Ty. 
(Sk.  conj.)  F.  T.  please  to  hold  here 
S.  please  to  hold  here,  a      C.  W.  please 


to  hold  here  ;  a  brave    D.  K.  Sk.  please 
to  hold  here, — a  brave 
64.  tivynrt'd^  L.      Q.  twyn'd      F.  T.  D. 
K.('67)  Sk.  twin'd    S.  C.  K.('4i)  twinn'd 
W.  Ty.  twined 
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New  birthes  of  love  j  we  are  father,  friends,  acquaintance;         [II.  2] 

We  are,  in  one  another,  families, 

I  am  your  heire,  and  you  are  mine  :  this  place 

Is  our  inheritance  ;  no  hard  oppreflbur  84 

Dare  take  this  from  us  :  here,  with  a  little  patience, 

We  fhall  live  long,  and  loving  j  no  furfeits  feeke  us  j 

The  hand  of  war  hurts  none  here,  nor  the  seas 

Swallow  their  youth.     Were  we  at  liberty,  88 

A  wife  might  part  us  lawfully,  or  bufines ; 

Quarrels  confume  us;  envy  of  ill  men 

Crave  our  acquaintance ;   I  might  ficken,  cofen. 

Where  you  ihould  never  know  it,  and  fo  perilh  92 

Without  your  noble  hand  to  clofe  mine  eies. 

Or  praiers  to  the  gods ;  a  thoufand  chaunces. 

Were  we  from  hence,  would  feaver  us. 

Pal,  You  've  made  me — 

I  thanke  you,  cofen  Arcite — ^almoft  wanton  96 

With  my  captivity  :  what  a  mifery 
It  is  to  live  abroade,  and  every  where ! 
*Tis  like  a  beafl,  me  thinkes :  I  finde  the  court  here, 
I  am  fure,  a  more  content;  and  all  thofe  pleafures  100 

That  wooe  the  wils  of  men  to  vanity 
I  fee  through  now ;  and  am  fufficient 
To  tell  the  world,  *tis  but  a  gaudy  (haddow. 

That  old  time,  as  he  paffes  by,  takes  with  him.  104 

What  had  we  bin,  old  in  the  court  of  Creon, 
Where  (in  is  juftice,  lull  and  ignorance 
The  vertues  of  the  great  ones  ?     Cofen  Arcite, 
Had  not  the  loving  gods  found  this  place  for  us,  108 

We  had  died  as  they  doe,  ill  old  men,  unwept. 
And  had  their  epitaphes,  the  people's  curfes. 
Shall  I  fay  more  ? 

Arc,  Vd  heare  you  ftill. 

Pal.  Ye  (hall. 


91.  Craw]  O.Edd.  C.  W.  K.C41)  Ty.     S. 
Reave    Th.  conj.  Craze    Sy.  conj. Carve 


Heath,  Raze    Mason,  Cleave    D.  K.f67) 
Sk.  Grave 
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[II.  2]  Is  there  record  of  any  two  that  lov'd 
Better  then  we  doe,  Arcite  ? 

Arc,  Sure  there  cannot. 

Pal,  I  doe  not  thinke  it  poflible  our  friendlhip 
Should  ever  leave  us. 

Arc,  Till  our  deathes  it  cannot ; 

\^Enter  Emilia  and  her  Woman  [helotu\, 
116  And  after  death  our  fpirits  (hall  be  led 

To  thofe  that  love  eternally.     Speake  on,  fir. 

[Ewi/.]  This  garden  has  a  world  of  pleafures  in*L 
What  flowre  is  this  ? 

Jrom,  *Tis  calld  NarcifTus,  madam. 

120      Emil,  That  was  a  faire  boy  certaine,  but  a  foole 
To  love  himfelfe :  were  there  not  maides  enough  ? 

Arc,  Pray  forward. 

Pal.  Yes. 

EmiL  Or  were  they  all  hard  hearted  ? 

Jrom,  They  could  not  be  to  one  fo  faire. 

Emil,  Thou  wouldft  not 

124      JVom,  I  thinke  I  fhould  not,  madam. 

Emil,  That's  a  good  wench : 

But  take  heede  to  your  kindnes  though ! 

Jl^om,  Why,  madam? 

Emil,  Men  are  mad  things. 

Arc,  Will  ye  goe  for\^'ard,  cofen  ? 

Emil,  Canft  not  thou  worke  fuch  flowers  in  filke,  wench? 
128       Worn.  Yes. 

Emil,  He  have  a  gowne  full  of  'em ;  and  of  thefe ) 

This  is  a  pretty  colour :  wilt  not  doe 
Rarely  upon  a  skirt,  wench  ? 

IVom,  Deinty,  madam. 

Arc,  Cofen,  Cofen  !  how  doe  you.  Sir  ?     Why,  Palamon ! 
13^      Pal,  Never  till  now  I  was  in  prifon,  Arcite. 

Arc,  Why,  what's  the  matter,  man  ? 

Pal,  Behold,  and  wonder! 

118.  Emi,  This  garden]  S.  sqq.    O.Edd.  Ty.  give  this  as  part  of  Arcite's  speech. 
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By  heaven,  ihee  is  a  goddefle !  [II*  *] 

Arc.  Ha ! 

Pal.  Doe  reverence ! 

She  is  a  goddeife,  Arcite ! 

Emil.  Of  all  flowres. 

Me  thinkes,  a  rofe  is  bed.  136 

Worn.  Why,  gentle  madam  ? 

Emil.  It  is  the  very  embleme  of  a  maide : 
For  when  the  weft  wind  courts  her  gently 
How  modeftly  (he  blowes,  and  paints  the  fun 
With  her  chafte  blufhes  !     When  the  north  comes  neere  her,    140 
Rude  and  impatient,  then,  like  chaftity, 
Shee  lockes  her  beauties  in  her  bud  againe. 
And  leaves  him  to  bafe  briers. 

Worn.  Yet,  good  madam. 

Sometimes  her  modefty  will  blow  fo  far  144 

She  fals  for  't :  a  mayde. 
If  fliee  have  any  honour,  would  be  loth 
To  take  example  by  her. 

EmU.  Thou  art  wanton. 

Arc.  She  is  wondrous  faire  !  148 

Pal.  She  is  all  the  beauty  extant ! 

EmiL  The  fun  grows  high  j  lets  walk  in.    Keep  thefe  flowers. 
Wee'le  fee  how  neere  art  can  come  neere  their  colours. 
I  am  wondrous  merry-hearted ;  I  could  laugh  now. 

IVom.  I  could  lie  downe,  I  am  fure.  jija 

Emil.  And  take  one  with  you? 

Worn.  That 's  as  we  bargaine,  madam. 

EmU.  Well,  agree  then. 

[Eveunt  Emilia  and  Womxin. 

Pal,  What  thinke  you  of  this  beauty  ? 

Arc.  *Tis  a  rare  one. 

Pal.  Is  *t  but  a  rare  one  ? 

Arc.  Yes,  a  matchles  beauty. 

Pal.  Might  not  a  man  well  lofe  himfelfe,  and  love  her  ?         156 

iSSw  gent/y]  O.Edd.  etc     S.  Fanner,  gentily     Th.  conj.  her  Beauties  gently 
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[II.  2]      j^rc.  I  cannot  tell  what  you  have  done;  I  have, 

fieflirew  mine  eyes  for  *t.     Now  I  feele  my  fhackles. 
Pal,  You  love  her,  then  ? 
Arc.  Who  would  not  ? 

Pal.  And  deiire  her  ? 

160      Arc,  Before  my  liberty. 
Pal.  I  faw  her  firft. 
yirc.  That's  nothing. 

Pal.  But  it  (hall  be. 

j^rc.  I  faw  her  too. 

Pal.  Yes,  but  you  muft  not  love  her. 

Arc.  I  will  not  as  you  doe,  to  worfhip  her, 
164  As  fhe  is  heavenly,  and  a  blelfed  goddes  3 
I  love  her  as  a  woman,  to  enjoy  her : 
So  both  may  love. 

PaL  You  Ihall  not  love  at  all. 

Arc.  Not  love  at  all !     Who  Hiall  deny  me  ? 
168      Pal.  I,  that  firft  faw  her ;  I,  that  tooke  pofleflion 
Firft  with  mine  eye  of  all  thofe  beauties  in  her 
Reveald  to  mankinde.     If  thou  loveft  her. 
Or  entertain'ft  a  hope  to  blaft  my  wifhes, 
*7*  Thou  art  a  tray  tour,  Arcite,  and  a  fellow 
Falfe  as  thy  title  to  her  :  friendihip,  blood, 
And  all  the  tyes  betweene  us,  I  difclaime. 
If  thou  once  thinke  upon  her! 

Arc.  Yes,  I  love  her  5 

1 76  \nd  if  the  lives  of  all  my  name  lay  on  it, 
I  muft  doe  fo  j  I  love  her  with  my  foule ! 
If  that  will  lofe  ye,  farewell,  Palamon! 
I  fay  againe,  I  love ;  and  in  loving  her,  maintaine 
180  I  am  as  worthy  and  as  free  a  lover. 
And  have  as  juft  a  title  to  her  beauty. 
As  any  Palamon,  or  any  living 
That  is  a  man's  fonne. 


168]  Edd.     Sid.  Walker,  deny  me  ?    Pa/. 

I  ;  I  that 
179.  I  say  a^aim,  I  lave :  an^/]  £dd.     (O. 


Edd.  S.  love,  and)     Sid,  Walker,  I  love 
her ;  and 
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Pal.  Have  I  cald  thee  friend  ?  ['I-  *] 

Arc.  Yes,  and  have  found  me  fo.   Why  are  you  mov'd  thus  ?  1 84 
Let  me  dealc  coldly  with  you :  am  not  I 
Part  of  [your]  blood,  part  of  your  foule  ?  you  *ve  told  me 
That  I  was  Palamon,  and  you  were  Arcite. 

Pal,  Yes.  188 

Arc.  Am  not  I  liable  to  thofe  affe6Hons, 

Thofe  joyes,  greifes,  angers,  feares,  my  friend  (hall  fuliUr  r 

Pal.  Ye  may  be. 

Arc.  Why,  then,  would  you  deale  fo  cunningly. 
So  itrangely,  fo  unlike  a  noble  kinfman,  1^2 

To  love  alone  ?     Speake  truely,  doe  you  thinke  me 
Unworthy  of  her  (ight  ? 

Pal.  No  ;  but  unjuft 

If  thou  purfue  that  fight. 

Arc.  Becaufe  an  other 

Firfl  fees  the  enemy,  fhall  I  Hand  flill,  196 

And  let  mine  honour  downe,  and  never  charge  ? 

Pal,  Yes,  if  he  be  but  one. 

Arc,  Bui  fay  that  one 

Had  rather  combat  me  ? 

Pal.  Let  that  one  fay  fo. 

And  ufe  thy  freedome  j  elfe  if  thou  purfuell  her,  200 

Be  as  that  curled  man  that  hates  his  country, 
A  branded  villaine ! 

Arc.  You  are  mad. 

Pal.  I  mufl  be. 

Till  thou  art  worthy,  Arcite ;  it  concernes  me  j 
And,  in  this  madnes,  if  I  hazard  thee  204 

And  take  thy  life,  I  deale  but  truely. 

Arc,  Fie,  fir ! 

You  play  the  childe  extreamely  :  I  will  love  her, 
I  mufl,  I  ought  to  doe  fo,  and  I  dare ; 
And  all  this  juflly.  208 

PaL  O,  that  now,  that  now 


186.  your  blooif]  D.     Q.  you  blood 
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[II.  2]  Thy  falfe  felfe  and  thy  friend  had  but  this  fortune. 

To  be  one  howre  at  liberty,  and  grafpe 

Our  good  fwords  in  our  hands !  I  *ld  quickly  teach  thee 
212  What  *twere  to  filch  affe^kion  from  another ! 

Thou  art  bafer  in  it  then  a  cutpurfe : 

Put  but  thy  head  out  of  this  window  more. 

And,  as  I  have  a  foule.  He  naile  thy  life  to  *t ! 
216      j^rc.  Thou  dar'fl  not, foolej  thou  canft  not 5  thou  art  feeble: 

Put  my  head  out !     He  throw  my  body  out. 

And  leape  the  garden,  when  I  fee  her  next. 

And  pitch  between  her  amies  to  anger  thee. 
220      PaL  No  more !  the  keeper's  comming ;  I  (hall  live 

To  knocke  thy  braines  out  with  my  shackles. 

Arc.  Doe. 

En/er  [Jailor.] 

[/fli/.]  By  your  leave,  gentlemen. 
Pai.  Now,  honed  keeper  ? 

[/ai/.]  Lord  Arcite,  you  muft  prefently  to  the  duke : 
224  The  caufe  I  know  not  yet. 

j4rc.  I'm  ready,  keeper, 

[/ai/.]  Prince  Palamon,  I  mud  awhile  bereave  you 
Of  your  faire  cofen's  company.         [Exeunt  Arcite  and  Jailor.] 

Pal,  And  me  too. 

Even  when  you  pleafe  of  life.     Why  is  he  feut  for  ? 
228  It  may  be,  he  Ihall  marry  her  3  he's  goodly. 
And  like  enough  the  duke  hath  taken  notice 
Both  of  his  blood  and  body.     But  his  falfehood  ! 
Why  ftiould  a  friend  be  treacherous  ?     If  that 
232  Get  him  a  wife  fo  noble  and  fo  faire. 

Let  honeft  nten  ne*er  love  againe.     Once  more 
I  would  but  fee  this  faire  one. — Blcfled  garden. 
And  fruite  and  flowers  more  blelfed,  that  dill  bloflbm 
236  As  her  bright  eies  fhine  on  ye !     Would  I  were. 
For  all  the  fortune  of  my  life  hereafter, 

222.  En/tr  JdUorl  L.      Q.  Enter  Keeper    D.  Re-enter  Gaoler 
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Yon  little  tree,  yon  blooming  apricocke  !  [II.  2] 

How  I  would  fpread,  and  fling  my  wanton  armes 

In  at  her  window  !     I  would  bring  her  fruite  240 

Fit  for  the  gods  to  feed  on ;  youth  and  pleafure. 

Still  as  £he  tafted,  fhould  be  doubled  on  her  j 

And  if  (he  be  not  heavenly,  I  would  make  her 

So  neere  the  gods  in  nature,  they  (hould  feare  her  \  244 

[Enter  Jailor.] 

And  then  I  am  fure  flie  would  love  me.     How  now,  keeper ! 
Wher*s  Arcite? 

\Jail!\  Banifhd.     Prince  Pirithous 

Obtained  his  liberty  5  but  never  more. 

Upon  his  oth  and  life,  muil  he  fet  foote  248 

Upon  this  kingdoroe. 

PaL  Hee's  a  bleffed  man ! 

He  (hall  fee  Thebs  againe,  and  call  to  armes 
The  bold  yong  men  that,  when  he  bids  'era  charge. 
Fall  on  like  fire :  Arcite  fhall  have  a  fortune,  252 

If  he  dare  make  himfelfe  a  worthy  lover. 
Yet  in  the  field  to  ftrike  a  battle  for  her  3 
And  if  he  lofe  her  then,  he's  a  cold  coward  ; 

How  bravely  may  he  beare  himfelfe  to  win  her  256 

If  he  be  noble  Arcite :  thoufand  waies ! 
Were  I  at  liberty,  I  would  doe  things 
Of  fuch  a  vertuous  greatnes,  that  this  lady, 

This  bluihing  virgine,  fhould  take  manhood  to  her,  260 

And  feeke  to  ravifh  me. 

[/oi/.]  My  lord,  for  you 

I  have  this  charge  too — 

Pal.  To  difcharge  my  life. 

[/ai/.]  No  J  but  from  this  place  to  remoove  your  lordfhip  : 
The  windowes  are  too  open.  264 

PaL  Devils  take  'em 

That  are  fo  envious  to  me  I     Pre'thfee  kill  me. 

[/ai/.]  And  hang  for't  afterward  ? 

238.  Apncocke\  Q.     F.  T.  S.  D.  K.('67)  Sk.  Apricock     C.  W.  K.('4i)  Ty.  apricot 
^  3 
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[II.  a]      Pal.  By  this  good  light 

Had  I  a  fword  I  'Id  kiU  thee. 

[JaU,]  Why,  my  lord  ? 

268      Pcd.  Thou  bring*ft  fuch  pelting  fcurvy  news  continually, 
^  Thou  art  not  worthy  life.     I  will  not  goe. 
{1011!]  Indeede  you  mufl,  my  lord. 

Fed,  May  I  fee  the  garden  ? 

[/ai/.]  Noe. 

Pal.  Then  I  am  refolvd,  I  will  not  goe. 

[Jail]  I  muft 

272  Condraine  you,  then ;  and  for  you*re  dangerous. 
He  clap  more  yrons  on  you. 

Pal.  Doe,  good  keeper : 

lie  (hake  'em  fo,  ye  (hall  not  fleepe ; 
He  make  ye  a  new  morrifle.     Muft  I  goe  ? 
276      [Jail.^  There  is  no  remedy. 

Pal,  Farewell,  kinde  window; 

May  rude  winde  never  hurt  thee  ! — O,  my  lady. 
If  ever  thou  haft  felt  what  forrow  was. 
Dreame  how  I  fufFer ! — Come,  now  bury  me.  [Ereunt. 

[11,  3]  Scene  III.     \The  country  near  Athens.'] 

Enter  Arcite. 

Arc.  Baniihd  the  kingdome  ?  'tis  a  benefit, 

A  mercy  I  muft  thanke  *em  for  j  but  baniftid 

The  free  enjoying  of  that  face  I  die  for, 
4  Oh  'twas  a  ftuddied  punilhment,  a  death 

Beyond  imagination  !     Such  a  vengeance. 

That,  were  I  old  and  wicked,  all  my  fins 

Could  never  plucke  upon  me.     Palamon, 
8  Thou  haft  the  start  now,  thou  (halt  ftay,  and  fee 

Her  bright  eyes  breake  each  morning  'gainft  thy  window, 

And  let  in  life  into  thee  j  tbou  (halt  feede 

Upon  the  fweetenes  of  a  noble  beauty, 
12  That  nature  ne'er  exceeded,  nor  ne'er  fliall : 

Good  gods,  what  happines  has  Palamon ! 
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Twenty  to  one,  hee'l  come  to  fpeake  to  her  j  [II.  3] 

And,  if  fhe  be  as  gentle  as  (he's  faire, 

I  know  {he*s  his  j  he  has  a  tongue  will  tame  16 

Tempefls,  and  make  the  wild  rockes  wanton.     Come  what 

can  come. 
The  worft  is  deaths  I  will  not  leave  the  kingdome : 
I  know  mine  owne  is  but  a  heape  of  ruins. 

And  no  redrefle  there :  if  I  goe,  he  has  her.  20 

I  am  refolv*d :  an  other  fhape  iliall  make  me. 
Or  end  my  fortunes  j  either  way,  I'm  happy : 
He  fee  her,  and  be  neere  her,  or  no  more. 

Enter  four  Country-people  j  tsf  one  with  a  garlond  before  them, 

1.  My  matters.  He  be  there,  that's  certaine.  24 

2.  And  He  be  there. 

3.  And  I. 

4.  Why,  then,  have  with  ye,  boyes !  'Tis  but  a  chiding : 

Let  the  plough  play  to-day  5  He  tickle't  out  28 

Of  the  jades*  tailes  to-morrow. 

1.  I  am  fure 
To  have  my  wife  as  jealous  as  a  turkey : 

But  that's  all  one  j  He  goe  through,  let  her  mumble. 

2.  Clap  her  aboard  to  morrow-night,  and  floa  her,  32 
And  all's  made  up  againe. 

3.  I,  doe  but  put 
A  feskue  in  her  iift,  and  you  (hall  fee  her 
Take  a  new  leifon  out,  and  be  a  good  wench. 

Doe  we  all  hold  againU  the  maying  ?  3^ 

4.  Hold  ? 
What  fhould  aile  us  ? 

3.  Areas  will  be  there. 

2.  And  Sennois, 

And  Rycas ;  and  three  better  lads  nev'r  dancd 
Under  green  tree  5  and  [ye]  know  what  wenches,  ha ! 


21.  resolved :  another'\  D.      Q.  resolu'd  an 

other 
24.  sqq.]  Dycc's  arrangement,   ed.  1876, 


here  followed. 
39.  ve  know'\  S.  sqq.    O.Edd.  yet  know 
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[II.  3]  But  will  the  dainty  domine,  the  schoolemafler, 

Keep  touch,  doe  you  ihiuke  ?  for  he  do*s  all,  ye  know. 

3.  Hee'l  eate  a  hornebooke  ere  he  faile  :  goe  to ! 
The  matter's  too  farre  driven  betweene 

44  Him  and  the  tanner's  daughter,  to  let  flip  now ; 
And  (he  mufl  fee  the  duke,  and  flie  mull  daunce  too. 

4.  Shall  we  be  lufty? 

2.  All  the  boyes  in  Athens 

Blow  wind  i'  th*  breech  on  us :  and  here  He  be 
48  And  there  He  be,  for  our  towne,  and  here  againe, 
And  there  againe :  ha,  boyes,  heigh  for  the  weavers ! 

1.  This  mufl  be  done  i'  th'  woods. 

4.  O,  pardon  mel 

2.  By  any  raeanes  j  our  thing  of  learning  [fays]  fo  -, 
52  Where  he  himfelfe  will  edifie  the  duke 

Moll  parloufly  in  our  behalfes  :  hee's  excellent  i'  th'  woods  j 
Bring  him  to  th'  plaines,  his  learning  makes  no  cry. 

3.  We'll  fee  the  fports;  tlieu  every  man  to  *s  tackle ! 
j6  And,  fweete  companions,  let's  rehearfe  by  any  meanes. 

Before  the  ladies  fee  us,  and  doe  fweetly. 
And  god  knows  what  may  come  on  *t. 

4.  Content :  the  fports 
Once  ended,  wee'l  performe.     Away,  boyes,  and  hold ! 

60      Arc.    By   your   leaves,  honefl    friends  j    pray  you,  whither 
goe  you  ? 
4.  Whither  !  why,  what  a  queflion  's  that ! 
j4rc.  Yes,  'tis  a  queftion. 
To  me  that  know  not. 

3.  To  the  games,  my  friend. 

64      2.  Where  were  you  bred,  you  know  it  not? 

j4rc.  Not  farre,  fir. 

Are  there  fuch  games  to-day  ^ 

1 .  Yes,  many,  are  there  : 

And  fuch  as  you  nev'r  faw  j  The  duke  himfelfe 
Will  be  in  perfon  there. 
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Arc,  What  paftimes  are  they  ?  [II.  3] 

2.  Wraftling,  and  ranning. — *Tis  a  pretty  fellow.  68 

3.  Thou  wilt  not  goe  along? 

jlrc.  Not  yet,  fir. 

4.  Well,  fir. 
Take  your  owne  time.     Come,  boyes. 

1.  My  minde  mifgives  me 
This  fellow  has  a  vengeance  tricke  o*  th'  hip  j 

Marke  how  his  body  's  made  for  *t.  J  2 

2.  He  be  hangd  though 
If  he  dare  venture  j  hang  him,  plumb  porredge  ! 

He  wraftle  ?  he  roft  eggs !     Come,  let's  be  gon,  lads. 

[Exeunt  Countrymen. 
Arc,  This  is  an  offerd  oportunity 
I  durft  not  wifh  for.     Well  I  could  have  wreftled,  y6 

The  beft  men  calld  it  excellent  j  and  run 
Swifter  then  winde  upon  a  feild  of  corne. 
Curling  the  wealthy  eares,  nev'r  flew.     He  venture. 
And  in  fome  poore  difguize  be  there  :  who  knowes  80 

Whether  my  browes  may  not  be  girt  with  garlands. 
And  happines  preferre  me  to  a  place 
Where  I  may  ever  dwell  in  fight  of  her  ?  [E^it, 

Scene  IV.     [Athens.     A  room  in  the  prifon!\  [IJ,  4] 

Enter  Jailor's  Daughter. 

Dough,  Why  fhould  I  love  this  gentleman  ?  'tis  odds 
He  never  will  affe6t  me  ;  I  am  bafe. 
My  father  the  meane  keeper  of  his  prifon, 
And  he  a  prince;  To  marry  him  is  hopelelle. 
To  be  his  whore,  is  witles.     Out  upon  't ! 
What  pufhes  are  we  wenches  driven  to. 


76.   Well  /]  S.  C.  W.  K.  D.  Sk.     O.Edd. 

Ty.  Well,  I 
78.  thfn  winde  .  .  .  nev^r  flruiS\    L.      Q. 

then  winde  .  .  .  never  flew  :   (so  F.  T. 

Ty.  than  wind)      Th.   conj.   then  .  .  . 


near    Se.  Sy.  S.  C.  W.  the  .  .  .  ne'er 
Mason,  D.  than  wind  .  .  ever  flew     K. 
Sk.  than  .  .  .  e'er 
3.  his  prison]  Q.  etc     S.  this  prison 
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[II.  4*]  When  fifteene  once  has  found  us  !     Firft  I  faw  him  5 
8  I,  feeing,  thought  he  was  a  goodly  man  i 

He  has  as  much  to  pleafe  a  woman  in  him — 

If  he  pleafe  to  beftow  it  fo — as  ever 

Thefe  eyes  yet  iookt  on  5  next,  I  pittied  him, 
12  And  fo  would  any  young  wench  o*  my  confcience 

That  ever  dreamed,  or  vow'd  her  maydenhead 

To  a  yong  hanfom  man ;  then  I  lov*d  him, 

Extreamely  lov*d  him,  infinitely  lov'd  him  -, 
16  And  yet  he  had  a  cofen,  faire  as  he  too ; 

But  in  my  heart  was  Palamon,  and  there. 

Lord,  what  a  coyle  he  keepes  !     To  heare  him 

Sing  in  an  evening,  what  a  heaven  it  is ! 
20  And  yet  his  fongs  are  fad  ones.     Fairer  fpoken 

Was  never  gentleman  :  when  I  come  in 

To  bring  him  water  in  a  morning,  firfl 

He  bowes  his  noble  body,  then  falutes  me,  thus  : 
24  "  Faire,  gentle  mayde,  good  morrow  :  may  thy  goodnes 

Get  thee  a  happy  hulband  !  "     Once,  he  kill  me ; 

I  lov'd  my  lips  the  better  ten  daies  after : 

Would  he  would  doe  fo  ev*ry  day  !     He  greives  much, 
28  And  me  as  much  to  fee  his  mifery  : 

What  fhould  I  doe,  to  make  him  know  I  love  him  ? 

For  I  would  faine  enjoy  him.     Say  I  ventured 

To  fet  him  free  ?  what  faies  the  law,  then  ?     Thus  much 
32  For  law,  or  kuidred  !     I  will  doe  it. 

And  this  night  or  to-morrow  he  ihall  love  me.  [Exit. 


8.  /,  seeing,^  S.  C.  W.  K.  D.  Sk.      Q.   I 

(seeing)     F.  I  (seeing)  though  the    Sid. 

Walker,  And  seeing 
14  thm  IMd\  O.Edd.  S.  D.  Ty.     C.  W. 

K.  Then,  I     Sk.  [and]  then,  I 
18.  To  heare  him\  O.Edd.  etc.      Se.  S.  To 

sit  and  hear  him 
31.  thus  much  For\  O.Edd.  Ty.      S.  thus 

much  For .  .  Kindred  :   I  will  do  it,  ay 


And  this  night ;  and  toMorrow  he  shall 
love  me.  0.(1778)  W.  K.('4i)  And  this 
Night,  or  tomorrow:  He  (he  C.  181 1). 
Q.  night,  or  to  morrow  he  D.  Sk.  night 
or  tomorrow  he  K.(*67)  night,  or 
to-morrow,  he  L.  qy.  I  will  do  it.  And 
this  night ; — or  tomorrow  he 
32.]  cf.  metre  of  IV.  ii.  144. 
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ScBNB  V.     [jin  open  place  in  Alkens.] 


[H.  5] 


showtes  with- 
in. 


8 


Enter  Thefeus,   Hippolyta,   Pirithous,  Emilia  5   Arcite  [as  arish^ofa)r-  ^ 
Country-man,  wearing]  a  Garland ;  [and  Country-people],     ^^f^^^. 

Thef.  You  have  done  worthily  -,  I  have  not  feene. 
Since  Hercules,  a  man  of  tougher  fynewes  : 
What  e'er  you  are,  you  run  the  beft,  and  wraflle. 
That  thefe  times  can  allow.  4 

Arc,  Tm  proud  to  pleafe  you. 

Thef,  What  countrie  bred  you  ? 

Arc.  This  5  but  far  off,  prince. 

Thef,  Are  you  a  gentleman  ? 

Arc,  My  father  faid  fo  5 

And  to  thofe  gentle  ufes  gave  me  life. 

Thef  Are  you  his  heire  ? 

Arc,  His  yongeft,  fir. 

Thef  Your  father 

Sure  is  a  happy  fire,  then.     What  prooves  you  ? 

Arc,  A  little  of  all  noble  quallities  : 
I  could  have  kept  a  hawke,  and  well  have  holloaed 
To  a  deepe  crie  of  dogges  5  I  dare  not  praife 
My  feat  in  horfemanfhip,  yet  they  that  knew  me 
Would  fay  it  was  my  beft  peece ;  laft  and  greateft, 
I  would  be  thought  a  fouldier. 

Thef  You  are  perfed. 

Pir,  Upon  my  foule,  a  proper  man ! 

Emil,  He  is  fo. 

Pir,  How  doe  you  like  him,  ladie  ? 

Hip,  I  admire  him  : 

I  have  not  feene  fo  yong  a  man  fo  noble — 
If  he  fay  true, — of  his  fort. 

Emil,  Beleeve, 

His  mother  was  a  wondrous  handfome  woman ;  20 


12 


16 


Scene  K]  Qo.  Scaena  4.      D.  Arcite  dis- 
guised, wearing Countrymen 

7.  me  life\  Edd.     Se.  conj.  my 


9.  prooves  you  /]  Q.  F.  T.  W,  D.  Ty. 
K.('67)  Sk.  proves  S.  C.  K.('4i)  prove 
Ingram  conj.  profess 
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[1I«  5]  His  face  me  thinkes  goes  that  way. 

Hip,  But  his  body 

And  fine  minde  iiluflrate  a  brave  father. 

Pir,  Marke  how  his  vertue,  like  a  hidden  fun, 
24  Breakes  through  his  baler  garments ! 

Hip.  Hee's  well  got,  fure. 

Thef.  What  made  you  feeke  this  place,  fir  ? 
Arc.  Noble  Thefeus, 

To  purchafe  name,  and  doe  my  ableft  fervice 
To  fuch  a  well-found  wonder  as  thy  worth; 
28  For  onely  in  ihy  court,  of  all  the  world. 
Dwells  faire-eyd  honor. 

Pir.  All  his  words  are  worthy. 

Thef.  Sir,  we  are  much  endebted  to  your  travell. 
Nor  (hall  you  loofe  your  wifii. — Piriihous, 
32  Difpofe  of  this  faire  gentleman. 

Pir.  Thankes,  Thefeus. — 

What-e'er  you  are,  y'  are  mine  j  and  I  Ihall  give  you 
To  a  mod  noble  fervice, — to  this  lady. 
This  bright  yong  virgin  j  pray,  obferve  her  goodnefle  : 
^6  You  have  honourd  hir  faire  birthday  with  your  vertues. 
And,  as  your  due,  y'  are  hirs ;  kilfe  her  faire  hand,  fir. 

Arc.  Sir,  y  are  a  noble  giver. — Deareft  bewtie. 
Thus  let  me  fcale  my  vowd  faiih  [ibw^e^  her  hand[\  :  when  your 
fervant — 
40  Your  moft  un  won  hie  creature — but  offends  you. 
Command  him  die,  he  Ihall. 

Emil.  That  were  too  cruell. 

If  you  deferve  well,  fir,  I  (hall  foone  fee  it : 
Y'  are  mine  :  and  fomewhat  better  than  your  rancke  Ileufeyou. 
44      Pir.  He  fee  you  furnilh'd,  and  becaufe  you  fay 
You  are  a  horfeman,  I  mufl  needs  intreat  you 
This  afternoone  to  ride  j  but  tis  a  rough  one. 

Arc.  I  like  him  better,  prince ;  I  Ihall  not,  then. 


42.  see  it]  L.     Q.  D.  sce't 

43.  /5f  «J^^^  Q.  arrangement.     D.  prints 


as  a  separate  line. 
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Freeze  in  my  faddle.  [11.  5] 

Thef,  Sweet,  you  mud  be  readie, — 

And  you,  Emilia, — and  you,  friend, — and  all, — 
To-morrow,  by  the  fun,  to  doe  obfervance 
To  flowry  May,  in  Dian*s  wood. — ^Waite  well,  fir. 
Upon  your  midris. — Emily,  I  hope  52 

He  (hall  not  goe  afoote. 

EmiL  That  were  a  fhame,  fir, 

While  I  have  horfes, — Take  your  choice  j  and  what 
You  want  at  any  time,  let  me  but  know  it  j 
If  you  ferve  faithfully,  I  dare  aflure  you  56 

You'l  finde  a  loving  miHris. 

Arc.  If  I  doe  not. 

Let  me  finde  that  my  father  ever  hated : 
Difgrace  and  blowes. 

Thef,  Go,  leade  the  way  j  youVe  won  it ; 

It  (ball  be  fo :  you  fhall  receave  all  dues  60 

Fit  for  the  honour  you  have  won  5  'twere  wrong  elfe. —  ^ 

Sifter,  beftirew  my  heart,  you  have  a  fervant, 
That,  if  I  were  a  woman,  would  be  mafter : 
But  you  are  wife.  64 

EmU,  I  hope  too  wife  for  that,  fir. 

iFlori/h.     Exeunt. 

ScBNB  VI.     {^Athens.     Before  the  prifon.']  [}^*  ^] 

Enter  Jailor's  Daughter. 

Dough.  Let  all  the  dukes  and  all  the  divells  rore. 
He  is  at  liberty :  I  have  ventured  for  him  j 
And  out  I  have  brought  him  to  a  little  wood 
A  mile  hence :  I  have  fent  him,  where  a  cedar,  4 

Higher  than  all  the  reft,  fpreads  like  a  plane, 
Faft  by  a  brooke  -,  and  there  he  ftiall  keepe  clofe. 
Till  I  provide  him  fyles  and  foode  j  for  yet 
His  yron  bracelets  are  not  off.     O,  love,  3 

What  a  ftout-hearted  child  thou  art !     My  father 
Durft  better  have  indur'd  cold  vron  than  done  it. 
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[II.  6]  I  love  him  beyond  love  and  beyond  reafon, 
1 2  Or  wit^  or  fafetie ',  I  have  made  him  know  it : 

I  care  not  -,  I  am  defperate ;  if  the  law 

Fmde  me,  and  then  condemne  me  for  't,  fome  wenches 

Some  honefl-harted  maides,  will  iing  my  dirge, 
1 6  And  tell  to  memory  my  death  was  noble. 

Dying  almod  a  martyr.     That  way  he  takes, 

I  purpofe  is  my  way  too  :  fure  he  cannot 

Be  fo  unmanly,  as  to  leave  me  here : 
20  If  he  doe,  maides  will  not  fo  eafily 

Trufl  men  againe  :  and  yet  he  has  not  thank *d  me 

For  what  Tve  done  :  no,  not  fo  much  as  kid  me ; 

And  that,  me  thinkes,  is  not  fo  well ;  nor  fcarcely 
24  Could  I  perfwade  him  to  become  a  freeman. 

He  made  fuch  fcruples  of  the  wrong  he  did 

To  me  and  to  my  father.     Yet,  I  hope. 

When  he  confiders  more,  this  love  of  mine 
28  Will  take  more  root  within  him :  let  him  doe 

What  he  will  with  me,  fo  he  ufe  me  kindly ; 

For  ufe  me  fo  he  (hall,  or  He  proclaime  him. 

And  to  his  face,  no  man.     He  prefently 
3^  Provide  him  neceffaries,  and  packe  my  cloathes  up. 

And  where  there  is  a  [patch]  of  ground  He  venture. 

So  hee  be  with  me :  by  him,  like  a  fhadow. 

He  ever  dwell.     Within  this  houre  the  whoobub 
36  Will  be  all  o*er  the  prifon :  I  am  then 

Rifling  the  man  they  looke  for.     Farewell,  ^ther ! 

Get  many  more  fuch  prifoners  and  fuch  daughters. 

And  (hortly  you  may  keepe  yourfelfe.     Now  to  him !      [Exit. 


33.  paUA]  Ingleby.     Edd.  path 
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ACT  III. 

ScBNB  I.     [ytforeft  near  jithens,] 

Enter  Arcite. 

Arc.  The  Duke  has  loft  Hippolyta ;  each  tooke 
A  feverall  land.     This  is  a  folemne  rite 
They  owe  bloomd  May,  and  the  Athenians  pay  it 
,To  th*  heart  of  ceremony.     O  queene  Emilia, 
Frefher  then  May,  fweeter 
Then  hir  gold  buttons  on  the  bowes,  or  all 
Th*  enamelld  knackes  o'  th'  meade  or  garden  :  yea ! 
We  challenge  too  the  bancke  of  any  nymph. 
That  makes  the  ftreame  feeme  flowers  j  thou,  O  Jewell 
O'  th'  wood,  o*  th'  world,  haft  likewile  bleft  a  [place] 
With  thy  fole  preience !     In  thy  rumination 
That  I,  poore  man,  might  eftfoones  come  betweene. 
And  chop  on  fbme  cold  thought !  thrice  blefted  chance 
To  drop  on  fuch  a  miftris,  expeftation 
Moft  giltlefte  on't.     Tell  me,  O  lady  fortune, — 
Next  after  Emily  my  foveraigne, — how  far 
I  may  be  prowd.     She  takes  ftrong  note  of  me. 
Hath  made  me  neere  her,  and  this  beuteous  morne. 
The  prim' ft  of  all  the  yeare,  prefents  me  with 
A  brace  of  horfes :  two  fuch  fteeds  might  well 
Be  by  a  paire  of  kings  backt,  in  a  field 
That  their  crownes'  titles  tride.     Alas,  alas, 
Poore  cofen  Palamon,  poore  prifoner !  thou 
So  little  dream'ft  upon  my  fortune,  that 
Thou  thinkft  thy  felfe  the  happier  thing,  to  be 
So  neare  Emilia  -,  me  thou  deem'ft  at  Thebs, 
And  therein  wretched,  although  firee ',  but  if 
Thou  knew'ft  my  miftris  breathd  on  me,  and  that 


[III.  .] 

Comets  in 
sundry  places. 
Noise  and 
hallo win{^  as 
people  a-May- 
mg. 


8 


13 


i6 


ao 


24 


28 


2.  land]  O.Edd.  sqq.     Spalding,  Ty.  Sk. 

(D.  gloss.)  laund    Heath,  stand 
10.  j^lace}  S.  tqq.    O.Edd.  pace 


II.  presence!  In  thy\li,  K.  Sk.     O.Edd. 
Ty.  presence^  in    S.  C.  W.  presence. — In 
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[III.  i]  I  ear*d  her  language,  livde  in  her  eye,  O  coz. 
What  paflion  would  enclofe  thee ! 

Enter  Palamon  us  out  of  a  bt{/h,  with  hisjhackles :  lends 

hisjijl  at  Arcite. 

PaL  Traytor  kinfman ! 

Thou  fhouldft  perceive  my  paffion,  if  thefe  fignes 
3*  Of  prifonment  were  off  me,  and  this  hand 

But  owner  of  a  fword.     By  all  othes  in  one, 

I,  and  the  juftice  of  my  love,  would  make  thee 

A  confeft  traytor.     O  thou  moft  perfidious 
3^  That  ever  gently  lookd !  the  [voyd*fl]  of  honour 

That  ev'r  bore  gentle  token  !  failed  cofen 

That  ever  blood  made  kin  !  calPft  thou  hir  thine  ? 

He  prove  it  in  my  (hackles,  with  thefe  hands, 
40  Void  of  appointment,  that  thou  ly'ft,  and  art 

A  very  theefe  in  love,  a  chaffy  lord. 

Nor  worth  the  name  of  villaine  1     Had  I  a  fword. 

And  thefe  houfe  clogges  away, — 

Arc*  Deere  cofin  Palamon, 

44      PaL  Cofener  Arcite,  give  me  language  fuch 

As  thou  haft  (hewd  me  feate ! 

Arc,  Not  finding  in 

The  circuit  of  my  breaft  any  grofle  ftufFe 

To  forme  me  like  your  blazon,  holds  me  to 
48  This  gentlenefle  of  anfwer  :  'tis  your  paftion 

That  thus  miftakes  j  the  which  to  you  being  enemy. 

Cannot  to  me  be  kind.     Honor  and  honeftie 

I  cherifh  and  depend  on,  how  fo  ev'r 
j2  You  skip  them  in  mej  and  with  them,  faire  coz. 

He  maintaine  my  proceedings.     Pray,  be  pleaf 'd 

To  ihew  in  generous  termes  your  griefes,  fince  that 

Your  queftion's  with  your  equall,  who  profefles 
56  To  cleare  his  owne  way  with  the  minde  and  fword 

Of  a  true  gentleman. 

36.  voyd*st\    S.  sqq.  void'st     Q.  F.  voydes  I  42.  Nor  worth]  Edd.     L.  qucr.  Not  worth 
T.  voids 
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Pal  That  thou  durft,  Arcite  !  [III.  1] 

Arc,  My  coz,  my  coz,  you  have  beene  well  adverlifd 
How  much  I  dare :  y*ave  feene  me  ufe  my  fword 
Againd  th'  advice  of  feare.     Sure,  of  another  60 

You  would  not  heare  me  doubted,  but  your  filence 
Should  breake  out,  though  i'  th'  fauduar}'. 

Pal.  Sir, 

I  have  feene  you  move  in  fuch  a  place,  which 
Might  juftilie  your  manhood  j  you  were  calld  64 

A  good  knight  and  a  bold  :  but  the  whole  weeke*s  not  faire. 
If  any  day  it  rayne.     Their  valiant  temper 
Men  loofe  when  they  encline  to  trecherie  j 

And  then  they  fight  like  compelld  beares,  would  fly  68 

Were  they  not  tyde 

Arc.  Kinfman,  you  might  as  well 

Speake  this,  and  ad  it  in  your  glalfe,  as  to 
His  eare,  which  now  difdaines  you. 

Pal.  Come  up  to  me. 

Quit  me  of  thefe  cold  gj\Qs,  give  me  a  fword,  7a 

Though  it  be  ruftie,  and  the  charity 
Of  one  meale  lend  me ;  come  before  me  then, 
A  good  fword  in  thy  hand,  and  doe  but  fay 

That  Emily  is  thine,  I  will  forgive  76 

The  trefpalle  thou  haft  done  me,  yea,  my  life 
If  then  thou  carry  *t  j  and  brave  foules  in  (hades. 
That  have  dyde  manly,  which  will  feeke  of  me 
Some  newes  from  earth,  they  (hall  get  none  but  this,  80 

That  thou  art  brave  and  noble. 

Arc.  Be  content, 

Againe  betake  you  to  your  hawthorne  houfe : 
With  counfaile  of  the  night,  I  will  be  here 

With  wholefome  viands ;  thefe  impediments  84 

Will  I  file  oflTj  you  fhall  have  garments,  and 
Perfumes  10  kill  the  fmell  o'  th*  prifon ;  after. 


68.  compdld  deares]     Q.  compelld  Beares  I       S.  sqq.  compeU'd  Bears 
F.  coupel'd  Beeres     T.  coupcl'd  Bears  | 
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[III.  i]  When  you  (hall  ftretch  your  felfe,  and  fay  but,  "  Arcite, 
88  I  am  in  plight/*  there  (hail  be  at  your  choyce 
Both  fword  and  armour. 

Pal.  Oh  you  heavens,  daies  any 

So  noble  beare  a  guilty  bufines !  none 
But  onely  Arcite  -,  therefore  none  but  Arcite 
92  In  this  kinde  is  fo  bold. 

Arc.  Sweete  Palamon, — 

PaL  1  doe  embrace  you  and  your  offer :  for 
Your  offer  doo  *t  I  onely,  fir ;  your  perfon 
Without  hipocrify  I  may  not  wi(h       \Winde  homes  of  cornets. 
96  More  then  my  fword*s  edge  on  *t. 

Arc.  You  heare  the  homes  : 

Enter  your  [mufite]  leaft  this  match  between  *8 
Be  croft,  er  met.     Give  me  your  hand  j  farewell : 
lie  bring  you  eveiy  needfuU  thing  :  I  pray  you, 
100  Take  comfort,  and  be  ftrong. 

Pal.  Pray  hold  your  promife. 

And  doe  the  deede  with  a  bent  brow :  moft  certaine 
You  love  me  not :  be  rough  with  me,  and  powre 
This  oile  out  of  your  language.     By  this  ayre, 
104  I  could  for  each  word  give  a  cuffe;  my  ftomach 
Not  reconcild  by  reafon. 

Arc.  Plainely  fpoken ! 

Yet  pardon  me  hard  language  5  when  I  fpur 
My  horfe,  I  chide  him  [not]  j  content  and  anger 
108  In  me  have  but  one  face. 

Harke,  fir !  they  call     [Winde  homes. 
The  fcatterd  to  the  banket :  you  muft  guefle 
I  have  an  office  there. 

Pal.  Sir,  your  attendance 


1 


89.  e/ares]  Q.  Ty.     F.  sqq.  dare 

90.  So  n^bU  bmn  a  guilty  busints  /]  Q. 
[om,  !  ]  F.  T.  business  !  S.  C.  W.  K. 
Ty.  bear  .  .  business?  D.('67.  '76) 
noble  .  .  .  baseness?  Sk.  nobly  .  . 
business  ? 

97.  tnusUi\     Q.  Musicke     F.  T.  Musick 


D*Avenant,  muise  S.  C.  (Ty.  notes, 
p.  484 :  **  music,  evidently  a  corrup* 
tion.'*)  muse  quick  W.  muse  K. 
D.(*46)  Sk.  musit  Ty.  (text,  by  mis- 
take) music  quick  D.('67,  '76)  muset 
107.  chiiU  him  noi\  F.  sqq.     Q.  him  nor 


J 
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Cannot  pleafe  heaven  j  and  I  know  your  office  [III.  i] 

Unjuflly  is  atcheev'd.  112 

Arc,  [Ive]  a  good  title, 

I  am  perfwaded :  this  queftion,  ficke  between  *s. 
By  bleeding  muft  be  cur'd.     I  am  a  fuitour 
That  to  your  fword  you  will  bequeath  this  plea. 
And  talke  of  it  no  more.  116 

Pal.  But  this  one  word  : 

You  are  going  now  to  gaze  upon  my  milbis ; 
For  note  you,  mine  (he  is, — 

Arc.  Nay,  then, — 

Pal.  Nay,  pray  you, — 

You  talke  of  feeding  me  to  breed  me  ftrength  -, 
You  *re  going  now  to  looke  upon  a  fun  1 20 

That  ftrengthens  what  it  lookes  on  -,  there  you  have 
A  vantage  ore  me :  but  enjoy  it  till 
I  may  enforce  my  remedy.     Farewell.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II.     [^Another  part  of  the  forejl.'] 

Enter  Jailor's  Daughter  alone. 

Daugh.  He  has  miflooke  the  [brake]  I  meant ;  is  gone 
After  his  fancy.     'Tis  now  welnigh  morning  j 
No  matter :  would  it  were  perpetuall  night. 
And  darkenes  lord  o*  th'  world ! — Harke !  'tis  a  woolfe : 
In  me  hath  greife  flaine  feare,  and,  but  for  one  thing, 
I  care  for  nothing,  and  that's  Palamon : 
I  [reck]  not  if  the  wolves  would  jaw  me,  fo 
He  had  this  tile.     What  if  I  hallowd  for  him  ? 
I  cannot  hallow  :  if  I  whoop'd,  what  then  ? 
If  he  not  anfweard,  I  fhould  call  a  woolfe. 
And  doe  him  but  that  fervice.     I  have  heard 


[III.  2] 


8 


112.  rveagood  title]  S.  C.  K.  D.  Ty.  Sk. 
O.Edd.  If  W.  I  have  T.  I'm  per- 
suaded 

121.  there  you  have  A"]  D.  Q.  there  You 
have  a     Q.  enjoy*t 

I.  Ifrake]  Th.  M.  W.  K.  D.  Ty.  Sk.     Q. 


Beake  F.  T.  Beak  D'Avenant,  beach 
Sy.  conj.  Brook  Se.  com.  mistook  ;  the 
Hawk  I  sent  is  gone  Se.  S.  (text)  C. 
Nares,  Hickson,  Beck  L.  Brake  (spelt 
Breake  ?) 
7.  reck]  Edd.     Q.  wreake 
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[III.  a]  Strange  howles  this  live-long  night :  why  may  't  not  be 

They  have  made  prey  of  hira  ?  he  has  no  weapons; 

He  cannot  run ;  the  jengling  of  his  gyves 

Might  call  fell  things  to  liften,  who  have  in  them 
i6  A  fence  to  know  a  man  unarmd,  and  can 

Smell  where  reliftance  is.     He  fet  it  downe 

He*s  tome  to  peeces ;  they  howld  many  together. 

And  then  they  fed  on  him  :  fo  much  for  that ! 
20  Be  bold  to  ring  the  bell ;  how  (land  I,  then  ? 

All  *s  char*d  when  he  is  gone.     No,  no,  I  lye  j 

My  father  *s  to  be  hang'd  for  his  efcape  j 

My  felfe  to  beg,  if  I  prizd  life  fo  much 
24  As  to  deny  my  aft ;  but  that  I  would  not. 

Should  I  try  death  by  duifons. — I  am  niop't, 

Food  tooke  I  none  thefe  two  dales, — 

Sipt  fome  water.     I  have  not  clofd  mine  eyes 
28  Save  when  my  lids  fcowrd  off  their  [brine.]     Alas, 

Dilfolve,  my  life !  let  not  my  fence  unfettle. 

Lead  I  fhould  drowne,  or  ftab,  or  hang  my  felfe ! 

O  ftate  of  nature,  faile  together  in  me, 
32  Since  thy  bed  props  are  warpt !     So,  which  way  now } 

The  bed  way  is  the  next  way  to  a  grave  : 

Each  errant  ftep  befide  is  torment.     Loe, 

The  moone  is  down,  the  cryckets  chirpe,  the  schreich-owle 
^6  Calls  in  the  dawne !  all  offices  are  done. 

Save  what  I  faile  in  :  but  the  point  is  this. 

An  end,  and  that  is  all.  [£.n/. 


19.  fed]  Edd.     Q.  feed 

25.  death']  Edd.     Sk.  qy.  deaths 

26.  daiesy — Sipt  some  water.]  L.  Q.  daies. 
Sipt  some  water.  I  have  F.  took  I 
non  these  two  daies.  Sipt  some  water, 
I  have.  (T.  none  .  .  Days,  .  .  Water.) 
Sy.  conj.  Mason,  Ty.  *cept  some  Water 
S.   days,  only  sipt   Some  Water,  two 


Nights  I've  C.  K.  days,  Sipt  some 
water ;  I've  W.  (re-arr.  11.  26—31, 
V.  n.)  days  ;  sipt  some  water  ;  I  have 
D.  days  ;  once,  indeed,  I  sipp'd  some 
water ;  I've  So  Sk.  {Jtlaces  once,  indeed, 
I  within  [  ]  ). 
28.  brini]  T.  sqq.  Q.  F.  bine  (cf.  I.  iil 
22.) 
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ScEKB  III.     [The  fame  part  oftheforejl  as  in  Scene  L]        [III.  .3] 

Enter  Arcite,  with  meate,  wine,  Jiles,  ^c. 

Arc,  I  fhould  be  neere  the  place.     Hoa,  Cofen  Palamon  ! 

Enter  Palamon. 
PaL  Arcite? 

Arc,  The  fame  :  I  *ve  brought  you  foode  and  files. 

Come  forth  and  feare  not ;  here  *s  no  Thefeus. 

Pal,  Nor  none  fo  houefl,  Arcite.  4 

Arc.  That's  no  matter : 

Wee'l  argue  that  hereafter.     Come,  take  courage  \ 
You  (hall  not  dye  thus  beaftly :  here,  fir,  drinke ; 
I  know  you  *re  faint  j  then  lie  talke  further  with  you. 

Pal,  Arcite,  thou  mightfi  now  poyfon  me.  8 

Arc,  I  might  J 

Bat  I  rauft  feare  you  firft.     Sit  downej  and,  good,  now. 
No  more  of  thefe  vaine  parlies  :  let  us  not. 
Having  our  ancient  reputation  with  us. 
Make  talke  for  fooles  and  cowards.   To  your  health.   [Drinks^  1 2 

Pal,  Doe. 

Arc,  Pray,  fit  downe,  then  j  and  let  me  entreate  you. 

By  all  the  honefty  and  honour  in  you, 
No  mention  of  this  woman  !  't  will  difturbe  us  5 
We  fliall  have  time  enough.  16 

Pal,  Well,  fir.  He  pledge  you. 

Arc,  Drinke  a  good  hearty  draught  j  it  breeds  good  blood, 
man. 
Doe  not  you  feele  it  thaw  you  ? 

Pal,  Stay ;  He  tell  you 

After  a  draught  or  two  more. 

Art,  Spare  it  not  5 

The  Duke  has  more,  coz.     Eate  now.  ao 

Pal,  Yes. 

^^c,  I  am  glad 


4-  ^^or  none  so'\  Edd.     Sid.  Walker,  No,   I   12.  htalth  [Dn'nJb.]  D.     Q.  health,  &c. 
nor  none  so  I 

i'  4 
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[III.  3]  You  have  fo  good  a  flomach. 

Pal.  I  am  gladder 

I  have  fo  good  meate  too  't. 

j4rc.  Is  *t  not  mad  lodging. 

Here  in  the  wild  woods,  cofen  ? 

Pal.  Yes,  for  them 

24  That  have  wilde  confciences. 

Arc.  How  tafts  your  vittails  ? 

Your  hunger  needs  no  fawce,  I  fee. 

Pal.  Not  much : 

But  if  it  did,  yours  is  too  tart,  fweete  cofen. 
What  is  this  r 

j4rc.  Venifon. 

Pal.  *Tis  a  lufty  meate. 

28  Give  me  more  wine :  here,  Arcite,  to  the  wenches 

We  have  known  in  our  daies!     The  lord-Heward's  daughter; 
Doe  you  remember  her  ? 

j4rc.  After  you,  coz. 

Pal.  She  lov'd  a  black-haird  man. 

Arc.  She  did  fo  j  well,  (ir  ? 

32      Pal.  And  I  have  heard  fome  call  him  Arcite  j  and — 

j4rc.  Out  with  't,  faith  ! 

Pal.  She  met  him  in  an  arbour : 

What  did  (he  there,  coz  ?  play  o'  th'  virginals*? 

j4rc.  Something  llie  did,  fir. 

Pal.  Made  her  groane  a  month  for  't} 

c^6  Or  two,  or  three,  or  ten. 

Arc.  The  marfhal's  filler 

Had  her  iliare  too,  as  I  remember,  cofen, 
Elfe  there  be  tales  abroade  j  you'l  pledge  her  ? 

Pal.  Yes. 

j4rc.  A  pretty  broune  wench  't  is :  there  was  a  time 
40  When  yong  men  went  a-hunling,  and  a  wood. 
And  a  broade  beech  3  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. — 
Heigh-ho ! 

Pal.         For  Emily,  upon  my  life !     Foole, 
Away  with  this  (Iraind  mirth  !    I  fay  againe. 
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That  figh  was  breathd  for  Emily :  bafe  cofen,  [III.  3] 

Dar'fl  thou  breake  fird  ? 

Arc.  You  're  wide. 

Pal.  By  heaven  and  earth, 

Ther  *s  nothing  in  thee  honefl. 

Arc,  Then  lie  leave  you  : 

You  are  a  beafl  now. 

Pal.  As  thou  makfl  me^  traytour. 

Arc,  Ther's  all  things  needful!, — files,  and  Ihirts,  and  per-  48 
fumes : 
He  come  againe  fome  two  howres  hence,  and  bring 
That  that  ihall  quiet  all. 

Pal,  A  fword  and  armour  ? 

Arc,  Feare  me  not.     You  are  now  too  fowle :  farewell : 
Get  off  your  trinkets;  you  (hall  want  nought.  fi 

Pai,  Sir  ha, — 

Arc,  He  heare  no  more.  [£ri/. 

Pal.  If  he  keepe  touch,  he  dies  for*t.  [jExi^ 

Scene  IV.     [Another  part  of  the  for ejl.]  [II]   4] 

Enter  Jailor's  Daughter, 

Dough.  Fm  very  cold  ^  and  all  the  flars  are  out  too, 
The  little  (lars  and  all,  that  looke  like  aglets  : 
The  fun  has  feene  my  folly.     Palamon ! 

Alas,  no !  hee  *s  in  heaven. — ^Where  am  I  now  ? —  4 

Yonder  *8  the  fea,  and  there  's  a  (hip ;  how  *t  tumbles ! 
And  there  *s  a  rocke  lies  watching  under  water ; 
Now,  now,  it  beates  upon  it  j  now,  now,  now, 
Ther's  a  leak  fprung,  a  found  one ;  how  they  cry !  8 

[Spoom]  her  before  the  winde,  you'l  loofe  all  els; 
Up  with  a  courfe  or  two,  and  take  about,  boyes : 
Good  night,  good  night ;  y'ar  gone. — I  am  very  hungry  : 
Would  I  could  fi nde  a  fine  frog !  he  would  tell  me  1 2 


9.  Spoom]  W.  D.  KO67).  Th.  conj.  Spoon 
Q.  Vpon  her  F.  T.  Ty.  K.('4i)  Upon 
her    Sy.  S.  C.  Up  with  her  'fore    Sk. 


Run  her 
10.  take]  Q.  (»)  F.  sqq.  tack 


Tlf  Tl".  X'^U  i:bi/num.  II".  4,  5^ 


ILL  *   Xr»a  =-:(=.  iZ  zttcs  •:"  rh.'  -r-ZTji .  'Jxz.  ■■■acl-i  I  nuke 


I J  For  be  le-Lt  f:cr=ei  nreij.     N:'*'.  =7  fj 

^Cr^z:^lm'm'  rr^-rr-.--^ :  I'e  LET  se^  'r  a  W'"xd. 

Fir  Fe  n:  mj  zn^^id  -rr^Ki  ifvAt  cbx^  wtj  htee  i        [-Sw^*. 

H-n,  iii/iTTr,  wMcri,  v3«t9. 

//e  #*  hn  mi  c  urkhd  c^t.  firt'i  f-.r  to  rldf. 
And  fU  g'^e/i'iJh  ti«,  tirotr  tie  ayirld  ttat  if  Jo  tride  :- 
^4  H^  KotJty,  mo^ry,  S'STjry. 

O  for  a  pricke  dot,  Lke  a  righcingale. 

To  pat  mj  breafi  agsxnJi !    I  ihail  Heepc  like  a  top  elle.  [£n/. 

.IH- 5J  ScESE  V.     [^-inotherpartoftkejhren.] 

Enter  [Gerroldj  Jour  Countrymen  'ju  iMorris-dancers,  another 
as  the  BaT:an,JfiY]  Wenches,  uiih  a  Taborer. 

Ger,  Fv,  fr! 

\Miat  tediofitv  and  diicnfanitr 

Is  here  amon^  re !  have  mr  rudiments 

4  Bin  labourd  fo  long  uiih  ye,  milkd  unto  ye. 
And,  by  a  figure,  e\en  the  ver%'  phim-broth 
And  marrow  of  my  unJerlranding  laid  upon  ye. 
And  do  vou  Itill  crv  "  Where,"  and  "  How,"  and  "  Wherfore"  ? 

8  You  mod  coarle  freeze  capacities,  ye  [jane]  judgements. 
Have  I  faide  "Thus  let  be,"  and  "There  let  be," 
And  "Then  let  be,"  and  no  man  underltand  mee?* 
Proh  Deum,  medius  Jidius,  ye  are  all  dunces ! 
1 2  For  why,  here  Itand  I  j  here  the  duke  comes  5  there  are  you, 
Clofe  in  the  thicket  j  the  duke  appeares,  I  meete  him. 


14.   Carak/]  Q.      F.  Carcck      T.   S.   D. 

Carack  C.  \V.  Ty.  K.  Sk.  Carrack 
22.  /A-  J*]  Skcat  A/S.      O.Edd.  S.  C.  W. 

K.  \).  Sk.  He  's  Mason,  Ty.  He'll 
Scnu  y.]  Edd.     Q.  scsena  vi.         Bai'ian] 

S.  sqq.     Q.  F.  Baum      T.  and  Baum 


[as  if  a  proper  name.]       Jkf  lVauhis\ 
D.     Q.  2.  or  3.  wenches 
8.  Janf]   D.   Sk.      O.Edd.  W.    Ty.  jarc 
Se.  conj.  bays      Se.  S.  C  Nares,  sleare 
K.  jape 
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And  unto  him  I  utter  learned  things  [III.  ^j 

And  many  figures ;  he  heares,  and  nods,  and  hums. 

And  then  cries  "  Rare  !  "  and  I  goe  forward  j  at  length  16 

I  fling  ray  cap  up  -,  marke  there !  then  do  you. 

As  once  did  Meleager  and  the  bore. 

Break  comly  out  before  him,  Hke  true  Jovers, 

Caft  your  felves  in  a  body  decently,  .  20 

And  fweetly,  by  a  figure,  trace  and  turne,  boyes. 

1.  And  fweetly  we  will  doe  it,  mafter  Gerrold. 

2.  Draw  up  the  company.     Where's  the  taborour  ? 

3.  Why,  Timothy !  24 
Tal\                            Here,  my  mad  boyes  3  have  at  ye ! 

Ger.  But,  I  fay,  where's  their  women  ? 

4.  Here  's  Friz  and  Maudline. 

2.  And   little   Luce   with   the   white   legs,  and   bouncing 
Barbery. 

1.  And  freckeled  Nel,  that  never  faild  her  mailer. 

Ger,  Wher  be  your  ribands,  maids  ?  fwyra  with  your  bodies,  28 
And  carry  it  fweetly,  and  deliverlyj 
And  now  and  then  a  favour  and  a  fri?>ke. 

AW.  Let  us  alone,  fir. 

Ger,  Wher  's  the  reft  o*  th*  muficke  ? 

3.  Difperfd  as  you  commanded.  32 
Ger,                                                Couple,  then. 

And  fee  what's  wanting.     Wher's  the  Bavian  ? 

My  friend,  carry  your  taile  without  offence 

Or  fcandall  to  the  ladies  3  and  be  fure 

You  tumble  with  audacity  and  manhood ;  3^ 

And  when  you  barke,  doe  it  with  judgement. 

Bau,  Yes,  fir. 

Ger.  Quo  ufque  tandem  ?  here  *s  a  woman  wanting. 

4.  We  may  goe  whiftle :  all  the  fat  's  i'  th'  fire. 

Ger,  We  have, 

As  learned  authours  utter,  waflid  a  tile,  4^ 

We  have  hcewQ/atuus,  and  laboured  vainely. 

2.  This  is  that  fcomefuU  peece,  that  fcurvy  hildiug. 
That  gave  her  promife  faithfully  flie  would 


' 
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[III.  5]  Be  here.  Cicely  the  fempfters  daughter : 

The  next  gloves  that  I  give  her  (hall  be  dog-skin ; 
Nay  and  (he  faile  me  once —  You  can  tell.  Areas, 
She  fwore,  by  wine  and  bread,  (he  would  not  breake. 

48      Ger,  An  eele  and  woman, 

A  learned  poet  fayes,  unles  by  th'  taile 

And  with  thy  teeth  thou  hold,  will  either  faile. 

In  manners  this  was  falfe  pofition. 

51      I.  A  (ire  ill  take  her  !  do's  (he  flinch  now  ? 

3.  What 

Shall  we  determine,  (ir  ? 

Get,  Nothing} 

Our  bu(ines  is  become  a  nullity. 
Yea,  and  a  woefuU  and  a  pittious  nullity. 

56      4.  Now,  when  the  credite  of  our  towne  lay  on  it. 
Now  to  be  frampall,  now  to  pi  He  o'  th*  nettle ! 
Goe  thy  waies  5  He  remember  thee.  He  fit  thee ! 

Enter  Jailor's  Daughter  [and  Jin gs,^ 

The  George,  alow  !  came  from  thefouih, 
60      From  the  coq/i  of  Barlary-a ; 

And  there  he  met  with  brave  gallants  of  war. 
By  one,  hy  two,  iy  three-a. 

JFell  haild,  well  haild,  you  jolly  gallants/ 
And  whither  now  are  you  Lound-a  ? 
O  let  me  have  your  company 
Till  [/]  come  to  thefound-a  / 

There  was  three  fool  es  fell  out  about  an  hoivlet : 
68  The  one  fed  it  was  an  owle  ; 

The  other  he  fed  nay  ; 
The  third  he  fed  it  was  a  hawke, 
And  her  bels  were  cut  away. 


Chaire  and 
(tooles  out. 


52. /r^  1//]  O.Edd.    C.    W.    K.    D.       S. 

feril      sic.  (D,  conj.)  wild-fire 
59.  George^  al(nvl\  L.      Q.  George  alow, 

Edd.  George  alow  came    L.  conj.  George 

— alow  ! —  (^  halloo  !) 


66.   Till  I  come\  T.  S.  C.  K.  D.  Sk.    Q.  F. 

till  come      W.  till  [we]  come      Ty.  till 

We  come 
68.   The  one  W]  EMd.     L.  quer.  The  one 

he  sed  or  one  sed  'twas 
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3.  Ther  *s  a  dainty  mad  woman,  master,  [III.  j] 

Comes  i*  th'  nick  j  as  mad  as  a  March  hare : 
If  wee  can  get  her  daunce,  wee  're  made  againe  j 
I  warrant  her,  flieeU  doe  the  rareft  gambols. 

1.  A  mad  woman  !  we  are  made,  boyes.  76 
Ger.  And  are  you  mad,  good  woman  ? 

Daugh.  I  'Id  be  forry  elfe 

Give  me  your  hand. 

Ger.  Why  ? 

Daugh.  1  can  tell  your  fortune : 

You  are  a  foole.     Tell  ten  ?  I  have  pozd  him.     Buz ! 
Friend,  you  muft  eate  no  white  bread ;  if  you  doe  80 

Your  teeth  will  bleede  extreamely.     Shall  we  dance,  ho  ? 
I  know  you,  y  ar  a  tinker ;  firha  tinker. 
Stop  no  more  holes  but  what  you  fhould. 

Ger.  DiJ  honi  I 

A  tinker,  damzell !  84 

Daugh.  Or  a  conjurer  : 

Raife  me  a  devil!  now,  and  let  him  play 
*  Qui  pajfa  o*  th*  bels  and  bones. 

Ger.  Goe,  take  her. 

And  fluently  perfwade  her  to  a  peace ; 

Et  opus  exegi,  quod  nee  louis  ira,  nee  ignis —  88 

Strike  up,  and  leade  her  in. 

2.  Come,  lafle,  let's  trip  it. 
Daugh.  He  leade.  [IVinde  homes. 

3.  Doe,  doe. 

Ger.  Perfwaiively,  and  cunningly  ;  away,  boyes !  9a 

[£jr.  all  hut  Gerrold.] 
I  heare  the  homes :  give  me  fome  meditation. 
And  marke  your  cue. 

Pallas  infpire  me ! 

Enter  Thefeus,  Pirithous,  Hippolyta*  Emilia,  Arcite,  and  traine. 
The/.  This  way  the  ftag  tooke. 


72.  mastrr]  D.     S.  Magister.     Q.  Mr 
87.  tf  paue]  Edd.      R[ecd].  conj.  appease 
Mason,  a  place     W.  conj.  a  pace     W. 


a  peace 
88.  £t  opusl  O.Edd.      D.  S.  C.  W.  K. 
Ty.  Atque  opus    Sk.  En,  opus 
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[111.  5]      Ger,  Stay  and  edifie. 

96      The/.  What  have  we  here  ? 

Pir.  Some  countrey  fport,  upon  my  life,  fir. 
[T^Am.]  Well,  fir,  goe  forward  j  we  will  edifie. — 
Ladies,  fit  downe,  wee'l  ftay  it. 
100      Ger,  Thou  doughtie  duke,  all  haile!  all  haile,  fweet  ladies! 
The/,  This  is  a  cold  beginning. 

Ger.  If  you  but  favour,  our  country  padime  made  is. 
We  are  a  few  of  thofe  colle6ted  here, 

104  That  ruder  tongues  diftinguiih  villager  5 
And  to  fay  veritie  and  not  to  fable. 
We  are  a  merry  rout,  or  elfe  a  rable. 
Or  company,  or,  by  a  figure,  choris, 

^08  That  fore  thy  dignitie  will  dance  a  morris. 
And  I,  that  am  the  re6^ifier  of  all. 
By  title  peedagogus,  that  let  fall 
The  birch  upon  the  breeches  of  the  fmall  ones, 

m  And  humble  with  a  ferula  the  tall  ones. 

Doe  here  prefent  tliis  machine,  or  this  frame  5 
And,  daintie  duke,  whole  doughtie  difmall  fame 
From  Dis  to  Daedalus,  from  poll  to  pillar, 

116  Is  blowne  abroad,  helpe  me,  thy  poore  well- wilier. 
And,  with  thy  twinckling  eyes,  looke  right  and  ftraight 
Upon  this  mighty  morr — of  mickle  waight — 
Is — now  comes  in,  which,  being  glewd  together, 

120  Makes  morris,  and  the  caufe  that  we  came  hetlier. 
The  body  of  our  fport,  of  no  fmall  ftudy, 
I  firft  appeare,  though  rude,  and  raw,  and  muddy. 
To  fpeake,  before  thy  noble  grace,  tliis  tenner  5 

124  At  whofe  great  feete  I  olFer  up  my  penner : 
The  next  the  Lord  of  May  and  Lady  bright. 
The  Chambermaid  and  Servingman,  by  night 
That  feeke  out  filent  hanging  :  then  mine  Hod 

128  And  his  fat  Spowfe,  that  welcomes  to  their  cofl 


98.   TAes.]  Edd.     Q.  /V.  Well  Sir, 
120.  AaA^r.      The  body .  .  .  study ^  /]  Q. 
(study  I)     D.  Sk.  hither.  The  body  .  .  . 


study.  I       L   quer.  sport.      Of  .  .  • 
study,  I 
128.  welcomes  to  their  cost'l  O.Edd.  S.  TjT' 
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The  gauled  traveller,  and  with  a  beckning 
Informes  the  tapder  to  inflame  the  reckniug : 
Then  the  bead-bating  Clowne,  and  next  the  Foole, 
The  Bavian,  with  long  tayle  and  eke  long  toolej 
Cum  multis  cdijs  that  make  a  dance : 
Say  "  I/*  and  all  Ihall  prelently  advance. 

Thef,  I,  I,  by  any  meanes,  deere  domine. 

Pir,  Produce. 

[GtT.]  Intratejilij,  come  forth  3  and  foot  it. 


[HI.  5] 


132 


136 

Knocke  for 


[Mujicke.     Dajice  a  Morris.]  ^^^  The  dance." 


140 


144 


Ladies,  if  we  have  beene  merry, 
-And  have  pleafd  [ye]  with  a  derry, 
-Apd  a  derry,  and  a  downe. 
Say  the  schoolemader  *s  no  clowne. 
iDuke,  if  we  have  pleafd  thee  too. 
And  have  done  as  good  boyes  Ihould  doc. 
Give  us  but  a  tree  or  twaine 
!Por  a  maypole,  and  agaiue, 
iire  another  yeare  run  out, 
AVee'l  make  thee  laugh,  and  all  this  rout. 

Thef,  Take  twenty,  domine. — How  does  my  fweet  heart  ?      148 

Hip.  Never  fo  pleafd,  fir. 

Emil.  *Twas  an  excellent  dance  j  and  for  a  preface, 
I  never  heard  a  better. 

Thef.  Schoolemafter,  I  thanke  you. — 

One  fee  *em  all  rewarded. 

Pir,  And  hecr  *s  Ibmething 

To  paint  your  pole  withall. 

Thef  Now  to  our  fports  againe. 

Ger,  May  the  ftag  thou  huntll  Hand  long, 
And  thy  dogs  be  fwift  and  flrong  ! 


^5* 


Sk.      C.   etc.  welcome      Sid.  Walker, 
r).('67,  '76)  welcome  to  his 
130.  Iri/omtes]  Q.  F.       T.  sqq.  Ty.   Sid. 
Walker,  Informs     D.  K.  Inform 


131.  beast-eatin^l    Edd. 
beef-eating 


Edd.    Mason, 


137.  Gfr.  Intrat€\  C.  sqq.  O.Edd.  S.  give 
to  Pir.  Ty.  arranges :  School.  Produce. 
Intrate  &c. 

139.  pleas  d  yi\  S.  sqq.      O.Edd.  Ty.  thee, 
S.  om.  have 

142.  thee  to6\  F.  sqq.     Q.  three  too 
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[III.  5]  May  they  kill  him  without  lets. 

And  the  ladies  eate  his  dowfets  !  [^fFinde  homes. 

[Exeunt  Thefeus,  Pirithous,  Hippolyta,  Emilia,  Arcite, 

and  trained 
158  Come,  we  're  all  made.     Dij  deceque  omnes  / 

Ye  have  danc'd  rarely,  wenches.  [Exfunt. 

\\^^'  ^]  Scene  VI.     IForeJl,  as  in  Scene  IILli 

Enter  Palamon  from  the  Bu/h. 

Pal.  About  this  houre  my  cofen  gave  his  faith 
To  vifit  me  againe,  and  with  him  bring 
Two  fwords,  and  two  good  armors  j  if  he  faile, 

4  He  *s  neither  man  nor  fouldier.     When  he  left  me, 
I  did  not  thiuke  a  weeke  could  have  redord 
My  loft  ftrength  to  me,  I  was  growne  fo  low 
And  creft-falne  with  my  wants :  I  thanke  thee,  Arcite, 

8  Thou  art  yet  a  faire  foe  j  and  I  feele  my  felfe. 
With  this  refreihing,  able  once  againe 
To  out-dure  danger.     To  delay  it  longer 
Would  make  the  world  think,  when  it  comes  to  hearing, 
12  That  I  lay  fatting  like  a  fwine,  to  fight. 

And  not  a  fouldier :  Therefore,  this  bleft  morning 
Shall  be  the  laft  j  and  that  fword  he  refufes. 
If  it  but  hold,  I  kill  him  with  j  'tis  juftice : 
16  So,  love  and  fortune  for  me  !     O,  good  morrow. 

Enter  Arcite  with  armors  and  fwords. 

Arc,  Good  morrow,  noble  kinfman. 

PaL  1  have  put  you 

To  too  much  paines,  fir. 

Arc.  That  too  much,  faire  cofen. 

Is  but  a  debt  to  honour  and  my  duty. 
20      Pal.  Would  you  were  fo  in  all,  fir !  I  could  wi(h  ye 
As  kinde  a  kinfman,  as  you  force  me  finde 

157.  dowsctsf]  Q.  sqq.     D.  doucets  !      Scetu  w.]  Edd.     Q.  sca^na  7. 
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A  beneficiall  foe,  that  my  embraces  [III.  6] 

Might  thanke  ye^  not  my  blowes. 

Arc,  I  (hall  thinke  either 

Well  done,  a  noble  reooropence.  24 

Pal,  Then  I  (hall  quit  you. 

Arc,  Defy  me  in  thefe  faire  termes,  and  you  (how- 
More  then  a  mifhis  to  me  :  no  more  anger 
As  you  love  any  thing  that  *s  honourable  : 

We  were  not  bred  to  talke,  man  j  when  we  *re  arm*d  28 

And  both  upon  our  guards,  then  let  our  fury. 
Like  meeting  of  two  tides,  fly  flrongly  from  us  \ 
And  then  to  whom  the  birthright  of  this  beauty 
Truely  pertaines — ^without  obbraidings,  fcomes,  32 

Difpifings  of  our  perfons,  and  fuch  powtings 
Fitter  for  girles  and  fchooleboyes — will  be  feene. 
And  quickly,  yours  or  mine.     Wilt  pleafe  you  arme,  fir. 
Or,  if  you  feele  your  felfe  not  fitting  yet  36 

And  furuifhd  with  your  old  ftrength,  He  ftay,  cofen. 
And  ev'ry  day  difcourfe  you  into  health. 
As  I  am  fpard :  your  perfon  I  am  friends  with,     . 
And  I  could  wiih  I  had  not  faide  I  lov'd  her,  40 

Though  I  had  dide  ^  but,  loving  fuch  a  lady. 
And  juHifying  my  love,  I  muft  not  fly  from  't. 

Pal,  Arcite,  thou  art  fo  brave  an  enemy. 
That  no  man  but  thy  cofen  *s  fit  to  kill  thee  :  44 

I  am  well  and  lufly  j  choofe  your  armes. 

Arc,  Choofe  you,  fir. 

Pal,  Wilt  thou  exceede  in  all,  or  do'ft  thou  doe  it 
To  make  me  fpare  thee  ? 

Arc,  If  you  thinke  fo,  cofen. 

You  are  deceived,  for  as  I  am  a  foldier,  48 

I  will  not  fpare  you. 

Pal,  That 's  well  faid. 

Arc,  You  '11  finde  it. 

Pal,  Then,  as  I  am  an  honefl  man,  and  love 
With  all  the  juflice  of  afFeftion, 
He  pay  thee  foundly.    This  He  take.  5* 
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[ni.  6]      Arc.  That 's  mine,  then. 

He  arme  you  firft. 

Pal,  Do.     Pray  thee,  tell  me,  cofen. 

Where  gotfl  thou  this  good  armour ' 

Arc,  *Tis  the  duke's. 

And  to  fay  true,  I  ftole  it.     Doe  I  pinch  you  ? 

Pal,  Noe. 

56      Arc.  Is  't  not  too  heavie  ? 

Pal,  I  have  worne  a  lighter  ^ 

But  I  iliall  make  it  fer\'e. 

j4rc.  He  buckl't  clofe. 

Pal,  By  any  meanes. 

Arc,  You  care  not  for  a  grand-guard  ? 

Pal,  No,  no ;  wee'l  ufe  no  horfes  :   I  perceave 
60  You  'Id  faine  be  at  that  light. 

Arc.  I  am  indifferent. 

Pal,  Faith,  fo  am  I.     Good  cofen,  thruft  the  buckle 
Through  far  enough. 

Arc,  1  warrant  you. 

Pal,  My  cafke  now. 

Arc,  Will  you  fight  bare-armd  ? 

Pal,  We  Ihall  be  the  nimblei'. 

64      Arc.  But  ufe  your  gauntlets  though  :  thofe  are  o'  th'  lead, 
Prethee  take  mine,  good  cofen. 

Pal,  Thanke  you,  Arcite. 

How  doe  I  looke  ?  am  I  falne  much  away  ? 

Arc.  Faith,  very  little  j  love  has  ufd  you  kindly. 
68      Pal.  He  warrant  thee.  He  ftrike  home. 

Arc.  Doe,  and  fpare  not% 

He  give  you  caufe,  fweet  cofen. 

Pal,  Now  to  you,  fir. 

Me  thinkes  this  armour  's  very  like  that,  Arcite, 
Thou  wor'll  that  day  the  three  kings  fell,  but  lighter. 
72      j4rc.  That  was  a  very  good  onej  and  that  day 
I  well  remember,  you  outdid  me,  cofen  -, 
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I  never  faw  fuch  valour:  when  you  charge!  [III.  6] 

Upon  the  left  wing  of  the  enemie, 

I  fpurd  hard  to  come  up,  and  under  me  76 

I  had  a  right  good  horfe. 

Pal.  You  had  indeede  ; 

A  bright  bay,  I  remember. 

Arc.  Yes.     But  all 

Was  vainely  laboured  in  me  j  you  outwent  me. 
Nor  could  my  wilhes  reach  you  j  yet  a  little  80 

I  did  by  imitation. 

Pal,  More  by  vertue  j 

You  *re  modeft,  cofen. 

Arc.  When  I  faw  you  charge  firft. 

Me  thought  I  heard  a  dreadfull  clap  of  thunder 
Breake  from  the  troope.  84 

Pal.  But  ftill  before  that  flew 

The  lightning  of  your  valour.     Stay  a  little  : 
Is  not  this  peece  too  ftreight  ? 

Arc.  No,  no  J  'tis  well. 

Pal.  I  would  have  nothing  hurt  thee  but  my  fword 
A  bruife  would  be  difhonour.  88 

Arc.  Now  I  *m  perfed. 

Pal.  Stand  off,  then. 

Arc.  Take  my  fword  ;  I  hold  it  better. 

Pal.  I  thanke  ye.     No,  keepe  it  j  your  life  lyes  on  it : 
Here 's  one,  if  it  but  hold,  I  aske  no  more 
For  all  my  hopes.     My  caufe  and  honour  guard  me !  9a 

Arc.  And  me  my  love  ! 

{They  bow  fever  all  wayes  ;  then  advance  and  Jl  and. 

Is  there  aught  elfe  to  fay  ? 

Pal.  This  onely,  and  no  more.    Thou  art  mine  aunt's  fon. 
And  that  blood  we  defire  to  ihed  is  mutuall  5 
In  me,  thine,  and  in  thee,  mine  :  my  fword  96 

Is  in  my  hand,  and,  if  thou  killft  me. 
The  gods  and  I  forgive  thee  j  if  there  be  • 


9a  /  tAafUd  ye.    No^"]  L.     Q.  I  thanke  ye  :  No,     D.  I  thank  ye,  no ; 
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[III.  6]  A  place  prepar'd  for  thofe  that  (leepe  in  honour, 
100  I  wifh  his  wearie  foule  that  falls  may  win  it. 
Fight  bravely,  cofen  :  give  me  thy  noble  hand. 

Arc.  Here,  Palamon :  this  hand  fhall  never  more 
Come  neare  thee  with  fuch  friendiliip. 

Pal,  I  commend  thee 

1^4      Arc,  If  I  fall,  ciirfe  me,  and  fay  I  was  a  coward  j 
For  none  but  fuch  dare  die  in  thefe  jufl  try  alls. 
Once  more,  farewell,  my  cofen. 

PaJ.  Farewell,  Arcite, 

\Jiomes  within 
Arc,  Loe,  cofen,  loe !  our  folly  has  undon  us. 
Pd,  Why  ? 

Arc.  This  is  the  duke,  a-hunting  as  I  told  you  j 

If  we  be  found,  we  're  wretched  :  O,  retire. 
For  honour's  fake  and  [fafety,]  prefently 
Into  your  buih  agen,  fir  j  we  ihall  finde 
112  Too  many  howres  to  dye  in.     Gentle  cofen. 
If  you  be  feene,  you  periih  inftantly 
For  breaking  prifon  ;  and  I,  if  you  reveale  me. 
For  my  contempt :  then  all  the  world  will  fcorne  us, 
116  And  fay  we  had  a  noble  difference. 
But  bafe  difpofers  of  it. 

Pal,  No,  no,  cofen  ; 

I  will  no  more  be  hidden,  nor  put  off 
This  great  adventure  to  a  fecond  tryall : 
1 20  I  know  your  cunning  and  I  know  your  caufe  : 

He  that  faints  now,  fliame  take  him !    Put  thy  felfe 
Upon  thy  pre  fen  t  guard, — 

Arc,  You  are  not  mad  * 

Pal.  Or  I  will  make  th'  advantage  of  this  howre 
124  Mine  owne;  and  what  to  come  fhall  threaten  me, 
I  feare  lelTe  then  my  fortune.     Know,  weake  cofen, 
I  love  Emilia  j  and  in  that  He  bury 


103.  /  commend  .  .  tryalls]  Edd.  Se. 
would  give  to  Pal.  ;  and  1.  106  Otue 
cousin  to  Arc, 
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Thee,  and  all  crofles  elfe.  [III.  6] 

Arc.  Then,  come  what  can  come. 

Thou  (halt  know,  Palamon,  I  dare  as  well  1 28 

Die,  as  difcourfe  or  fleepe  :  onely  this  feares  me. 

The  law  will  have  the  honour  of  our  ends. 

Have  at  thy  life ! 

Pal.  Looke  to  thine  owne  well,  Arcite. 

[Fight  againe.     Homes, 

Enter  Thefeas,  Hippolyta,  Emilia,  Pirithoas,  and  traine* 

Thef.  What  ignorant  and  mad  malicious  traitors  131 

Are  you,  that,  *gainft  the  tenor  of  my  lawes. 
Are  making  battaile,  thus  like  knights  appointed. 
Without  my  leave,  and  officers  of  armes  ? 
By  Caftor,  both  (hall  dye.  136 

PaJ.  Hold  thy  word,  Thefeus  : 

We  are  certainly  both  traitors,  both  defpifers 
Of  thee  and  of  thy  goodnefle  :  I  am  Palamon, 
That  cannot  love  thee,  he  that  broke  thy  prifon ; 
Thinke  well  what  that  deferves  :  and  this  is  Arcite;  140 

A  bolder  traytor  never  trod  thy  ground, 
A  falfer  nev'r  feem'd  friend  :  this  is  the  man 
Was  begd  and  banifh'd  :  this  is  he  contemnes  thee 
And  what  thou  dar'ft  doe  j  and  in  this  difguife,  144 

Againft  [thy]  owne  edi6t,  foUowes  thy  filler. 
That  fortunate  bright  ftar,  the  faire  Emilia ; 
Whofe  fervant — if  there  be  a  right  in  feeing. 
And  firft  bequeathing  of  the  foule  to — juftly  148 

I  am  3  and,  which  is  more,  dares  thinke  her  his. 
This  treacherie,  like  a  mod  trufty  lover, 
I  caird  him  now  to  anfwer  :  if  thou  bee' ft. 

As  thou  art  fpoken,  great  and  vertuous,  1  j2 

The  true  defcider  of  all  injuries. 
Say,  "  Fight  againe !  "  and  thou  (halt  fee  me,  Thefeus, 


I4S.  thy  o7UfU\  D.   K.C67)  thy  own      Q. 
this  owne      F.  this  own      T.   S.   C. 
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[[II.  6]  Doe  fuch  a  juftice,  thou  thy  felfe  wilt  en  vie  : 
I  j6  Then  take  my  life  j  He  wooe  thee  too*t. 

Per,  O  heaven, 

What  more  then  man  is  this ! 

The/.  I  've  fworne. 

Arc.  We  feeke  not 

Thy  breath  of  mercy,  Thefeus :  'tis  to  me 

A  thing  as  foone  to  dye  as  thee  to  fay  it, 
i6o  And  no  more  mov'd.    Where  this  man  calls  me  traitor. 

Let  me  fay  thus  much ;  if  in  love  be  treafon. 

In  fervice  of  fo  excellent  a  beutie. 

As  I  love  mod,  and  in  that  faith  will  perifh, 
'^4  As  I  have  brought  my  life  here  to  confirme  it. 

As  I  have  ferv'd  her  trueft,  worthieft. 

As  I  dare  kill  this  cofen  that  denies  it. 

So  let  me  be  moft  traitor,  and  ye  pleafe  me. 
1 68  For  fcorning  thy  edi6t,  duke,  aske  that  lady 

Why  (he  is  faire,  and  why  her  eyes  command  me 

Stay  here  to  love  her ;  and,  if  the  fay  "  tray  tor," 

I  am  a  villaine  lit  to  lye  unburied. 
172      Pal,  Thou  (halt  have  pitty  of  as  both,  O  Thefeus, 

If  unto  neither  thou  (hew  mercy ;  (lop. 

As  thou  art  juft,  thy  noble  eare  againll  us  j 

As  thou  art  valiant,  for  thy  cofen's  foule, 
1 76  Whofe  twelve  ftrong  labours  crowne  his  memory. 

Let's  die  together,  at  one  inftant,  dukej, 

Onely  a  little  let  him  fall  before  me. 

That  I  may  tell  my  foule  he  (hall  not  have  her. 
180      The/,  I  grant  your  wilh;  for,  to  fay  true,  your  cofen 

Has  ten  times  more  offended,  for  I  gave  him 

More  mercy  then  you  found,  (ir,  your  offenfes 

Being  no  more  then  his. — None  here  fpeake  for  'em  j 
184  For,  ere  the  fun  fet,  both  Ihall  (leepe  for  ever. 
Hip.  Alas  the  pitty  ! — Now  or  never,  filler, 

Speake,  not  to  be  denide  :  that  face  of  yours 

Will  beare  the  curies  elfe  of  after  ages 
188  For  thefe  loft  cofens. 
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EmiL  In  my  face,  deare  filler,  [III.  6] 

I  finde  no  anger  to  'em,  nor  no  niyn ; 
The  mifadventure  of  their  owne  eyes  kill  *em  ; 
Yet  that  I  will  be  woman,  and  have  pitty. 

My  knees  fhall  grow  to  th'  ground  but  He  get  mercie.  19a 

^elpe  me,  deare  fider :  in  a  deede  fo  vertuous 
The  powers  of  all  women  will  be  with  us. — 
Mod  royall  brother, —  {They  kneel. 

Hip,  Sir,  by  our  tye  of  marriage, — 

EmiL  By  your  owne  fpotlefle  honour, —  196 

Hip,  By  that  faith. 

That  faire  hand,  and  that  honeft  heart  you  gave  me, — 

EmiL  By  that  you  would  have  pitty  in  another. 
By  your  owne  vertues  infinite, — 

Hip.  By  valour. 

By  all  the  chafie  nights  I  have  ever  pleafd  you, —  200 

Thef.  Thefe  are  firange  conjurings. 

Pir,  Nay,  then.  He  in  too : — 

By  all  our  finendfhip,  fir,  by  all  our  dangers,  {^Kneels, 

By  all  you  love  mod,  warres,  and  this  fweet  lady,— 

EmiL  By  that  you  would  have  trembled  to  deny  204 

A  blufhing  maide, — 

Hip.  By  your  owne  eyes,  by  ftrength. 

In  which  you  fwore  I  went  beyond  all  women, 
Almoft  all  men,  and  yet  I  yeelded,  Thefeus, — 

Pir.  To  crowne  all  this,  by  your  mod  noble  foule,  208 

Which  cannot  want  due  mercie,  I  beg  firft. 

Hip,  Next,  heare  my  prayers. 

EmiL  Lad,  let  me  intreate,  fir. 

Pir.  For  mercy. 

Hip.  Mercy. 

Emil.  Mercy  on  thefe  princes. 

Thef,  Ye  make  my  faith  reele  :  fay  I  felt  21a 

Compafiion  to  'em  both,  how  would  you  place  it  ? 
^EmU.  Upon  their  lives  :  but  with  their  banifhments. 

190.  ki/l]  O.Edd.  D.  Ty.  Sk.     S.  etc.  kills 
^  5 
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[III.  6]      The/.  You  *re  a  right  woman,  fifter  j  you  have  pittj, 
2i6  But  want  the  underflanding  where  to  ufe  it. 

If  70U  defire  their  lives,  invent  a  way 

Safer  then  banifhment :  can  thefe  two  live. 

And  have  the  agony  of  love  about  *em, 
220  And  not  kill  one  another  ?  every  day 

They*ld  fight  about  you ;  howrely  bring  your  honour 

In  publique  quedion  with  their  fwords.     Be  wife,  then. 

And  here  forget  'em  ;  it  concemes  your  credit 
224  And  my  oth  equally  ;  I  have  faid  they  die : 

Better  they  fall  by  th*  law  then  one  another. 

Bow  not  my  honour. 

Emil»  O,  my  noble  brother. 

That  oth  was  raihly  made,  and  in  your  anger ; 
228  Your  reafon  will  not  hold  it :  if  fuch  vowes 

Stand  for  expreile  wiU,  all  the  world  mud  periih. 

Befide,  I  have  another  oth  *gainft  yours. 

Of  more  authority,  I  'm  fure  more  love ; 
232  Not  made  in  padion  neither,  but  good  heede. 
The/.  What  is  it,  fider  ? 

Pir.  Urge  it  home,  brave  lady ! 

EmiL  That  you  would  nev'r  deny  me  any  thing 

Fit  for  my  modefl  fuit,  and  your  free  granting  : 
236  I  tye  you  to  your  word  now,  if  ye  fall  in 't, 

Thinke  how  you  maime  your  honour, — 

For  now  I  am  fet  a-begging,  fir,  I  *m  deafe 

To  all  but  your  compaffion, — how  their  lives 
M<^  Might  breed  the  mine  of  my  name,  opinion  ! 

Shall  any  thing  that  loves  me  perifh  for  me  ? 

That  were  a  cruell  wifedome :  doe  men  proyne 

The  ftraight  yong  bowes  that  blufh  with  thoufand  blofToms, 


236.  /alf]  Q.  F.  Ingleby.     T.  etc.  fail 

237.  honour, — ]  D.('67,  76).  Sk.  hon- 
our I —  Q.  S.  sqq.  honour;  D.('46) 
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Becaufe  they  may  be  rotten  ?     O  duke  Thefeus,  [HI-  6] 

The  goodly  mothers  that  have  groand  for  thefe. 

And  all  the  longing  maides  that  ever  lov*d. 

If  your  vow  (land,  (hall  curfe  me  and  my  beauty. 

And  in  their  funerall  fongs  for  thefe  two  cofens  %^% 

Defpife  my  crueltie,  and  cry  woe  worth  me. 

Till  I  am  nothing  but  the  fcome  of  women. 

For  heaven's  fake  fave  their  lives,  and  banifh  'em. 

Thef.  On  what  conditions  ?  252 

EmU.  Sweare  *em  never  more 

To  make  me  their  contention  or  to  know  me. 

To  tread  upon  thy  dukedome,  and  to  be. 

Where  ever  they  {hall  travel,  ever  fh-angers 

To  one  another.  156 

Pal.  He  be  cut  a*peeces 

Before  I  take  this  oth :  forget  I  love  her  ? 

0  all  ye  gods,  difpife  me,  then.     Thy  baniihment 

1  not  miflike,  fo  we  may  fairely  carry 

Our  fwords  and  caufe  along ;  elfe,  never  trifle,  %6o 

But  take  our  lives,  duke :  I  muft  love,  and  will ; 
And  for  that  love  muft  and  dare  kill  this  cofen. 
On  any  peece  the  earth  has. 

Thef.  WiU  you,  Arcite, 

Take  theie  conditions  ?  264 

PoL  He*s  a  villaine,  then. 

Pir,  Thefe  are  men ! 

Arcite.  No,  never,  duke  j  'tis  worfe  to  me  than  begging. 
To  take  my  life  fo  bafely.     Though  I  thinke 
I  never  (hall  enjoy  her,  yet  He  preferve  268 

The  honour  of  affedion,  and  dye  for  her. 
Make  death  a  devill. 

Thef,  What  may  be  done  ?  for  now  I  feele  compaffion. 

Pir.  Let  it  not  fall  agen,  fir. 

Thef.  Say,  Emilia,  271 

If  one  of  them  were  dead,  as  one  mud,  are  you 
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[III.  6]  Content  to  take  the  other  to  your  husband  ? 

They  cannot  both  enjoy  you  -,  they  are  princes 
a 7^  As  goodly  as  your  owne  eyes,  and  as  noble 
As  ever  fame  yet  fpoke  of  3  looke  upon  *em. 
And,  if  you  can  love,  end  this  difference ; 
I  give  confent. — Are  you  content  too,  princes  ? 
aSo      Both.  With  all  our  foules. 

The/.  He  that  (he  refufes 

Mufl  dye,  then. 

Both.  Any  death  thou  cand  invent,  duke. 

Pal.  If  I  fall  from  that  mouth,  I  fall  with  favour. 
And  lovers  yet  unbome  fhall  bleffe  my  afhes. 
^84      Arc.  If  flie  refufe  me,  yet  my  grave  will  wed  me. 
And  fouldiers  fing  my  epitaph. 

Thef.  Make  choice,  then. 

Emil.  I  cannot,  fir,  they  're  both  too  excellent : 
For  me,  a  hayre  fhall  never  fall  of  thefe  men. 
288      Hip.  What  will  become  of  'em  ? 

Thef.  Thus  I  ordaine  it  j 

And  by  mine  honour,  once  againe  it  flands. 
Or  both  fhall  dye. — ^You  fhall  both  to  your  countrey  j 
And  each  within  this  month,  accompanied 
292  With  three  faire  knights,  appeare  againe  in  this  place. 
In  which  lie  plant  a  pyramid ;  and,  whether. 
Before  us  that  are  here,  can  force  his  cofen 
By  fayre  and  knightly  fbrength  to  touch  the  pillar, 
296  He  fhall  enjoy  her ;  th*  other  loofe  his  head. 
And  all  his  friends  -,  nor  fhall  he  grudge  to  fall. 
Nor  thinke  he  dies  with  intereft  in  this  lady. 
Will  this  content  yee  ? 

Pal.  Yes. — Here,  cofen  Arcite, 

300  I  ani  friends  againe  till  that  howre. 

jirc.  I  embrace  ye. 

Thef.  Are  you  content,  fifler  ? 
Emil.  Yes;  I  mufl,  fir. 

Els  both  mifcarry. 

Thef.  ComCj  fhake  hands  againe,  then ; 
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And  take  heede,  as  you  *re  gentlemen,  this  quarrell  [III.  6] 

Sleepe  till  the  howre  prefixt,  and  hold  your  courfe.  304 

Pal,  We  dare  not  faile  thee,  Thefeus. 

Thef,  Come,  He  give  ye 

Now  ufage  like  to  princes,  and  to  friends. 
When  ye  retume,  who  wins.  He  fettle  heere  j 
Who  loofes,  yet  He  weepe  upon  his  beere.  [Exeunt,  308 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.     [Athens,     A  room  in  the  prifon.']  [IV.  i] 

Enter  Jailor,  and  Firft  Friend. 

Jail,  Heare  you  no  more  ?  was  nothing  faide  of  me 
Concerning  the  efcape  of  Palamon  ? 
Good  fir,  remember. 

1  Fr,  Nothing  that  I  beard ; 

For  I  came  home  before  the  bulines  4 

Was  fully  ended  :  yet  I  might  perceive. 
Ere  I  departed,  a  great  likelihood 
Of  both  their  pardons ;  for  Hippolyta 

And  faire-eyd  Emilie  upon  their  knees  8 

Begd  with  fuch  hanfom  pitty,  that  the  duke 
Me  thought  ftood  ftaggering  whether  he  fhould  follow 
His  rafh  oth,  or  the  fweet  compadion 

Of  thofe  two  ladies  ;  and  to  fecond  them,  1 2 

That  truely  noble  prince  Pirithous, 
Halfe  his  owne  heart,  fet  in  too,  that  I  hope 
All  fhall  be  well :  neither  heard  I  one  queflion 
Of  your  name  or  his  fcape.  16 

Jail,  Pray  heaven,  it  hold  fo ! 

Enter  Second  Friend. 

2  Fr,  Be  of  good  comfort,  man  3  I  bring  you  newes. 
Good  newes. 

Jail.  They  *re  welcome. 

2  Fr.  Palamon  has  cleerd  you. 

And  got  your  pardon,  and  difcoverd  how 

19.  hdvi]  C.  etc.    O.Edd.  S.  Ty.  place  How  at  beginning  of  1.  20. 
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fIV.  i]  And  by  whoie  meanes  he  efcapt,  which  was  jour  daughter's^ 
Whofe  pardon  is  procurd  too ;  and  the  priibner — 
Not  to  be  held  ungratefiill  to  her  goodnes — 
Has  given  a  famme  of  money  to  her  marriage, 
34  A  large  one,  lie  afltire  70a. 

JaiL  Ye  *re  a  good  man. 

And  ever  bring  good  newes. 

1  Fr,  How  was  it  ended  ? 

2  Fr,  Why,  as  it  {hould  be  j  they  that  nev'r  begd 
But  they  prevaild,  had  their  fuites  fairely  granted : 

28  The  prifoners  have  their  lives. 

1  Fr.  I  knew  *twoald  be  fnu 

2  Fr,  But  there  be  new  conditions,  which  you*l  heare  of 
At  better  time. 

JaU.  I  hope  they  're  good. 

2  Fr,  They  're  honoonbley 

How  good  they'l  prove,  I  know  not. 

1  Fr.  Twill  be  knowne. 

Enter  Wooer. 

32      Woo,  Alas,  fir,  wher's  your  daughter  ? 

JaiL  Why  doe  you  aike  ? 

JV60.  O,  fir,  when  did  you  fee  her  ? 

2  Fr,  How  he  lookes ! 
JaU.  This  morning. 

Woo.  Was  fhe  well  ?  was  ihe  in  health,  fir  ? 

When  did  (he  fleepe  ? 

I  Fr*  Thefe  are  (bange  quefiions. 

^6      JaU,  I  doe  not  thinke  fhe  was  very  well ;  for,  now 
You  make  me  minde  her,  but  this  very  day 
J  ask'd  her  queflions,  and  fhe  anfwered  me 
So  farre  from  what  fhe  was,  fo  childifhly, 
40  So  fiUily,  as  if  fhe  were  a  foole. 
An  inocent  \  and  I  was  very  angry. 
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But  what  of  her,  fir  ?  flV.  i] 

fFoo.  Nothing  but  my  pitty ; 

But  you  mud  know  it,  and  as  good  by  me 
As  by  an  other  that  leile  loves  her.  44 

JaiL  Well,  fir  > 

1  Fr.  Not  right  ? 

2  Fr,  Not  well  ? 

IFoo.  No,  lir,  not  well : 

'Tis  too  true,  (he  is  mad. 

1  Fr.  It  cannot  be. 

Woo.  Beleeve,  youl  finde  it  fo. 

JaiL  I  halfe  fufpe6ted 

What  you  [have]  told  me ;  the  gods  comfort  her !  48 

Either  this  was  her  love  to  Palamon, 
Or  feare  of  my  mifcarrying  on  his  fcape. 
Or  both. 

m>o.     'Tis  likely. 

Joi/.  But  why  all  this  hafle,  (ir  ? 

IFoo.  lie  tell  you  quickly.     As  I  late  was  angling  j2 

In  the  great  lake  that  lies  behind  the  pallace. 
From  the  far  fhore,  thicke  fet  with  reedes  and  fedges. 
As  patiently  I  was  attending  fport, 

I  heard  a  voyce,  a  ihrill  one ;  and  attentive  j6 

I  gave  my  eare ;  when  I  might  well  perceive 
'Twas  one  that  fung,  and,  by  the  fmaHneffe  of  it 
A  boy  or  woman.     I  then  left  my  angle 

To  his  owne  skill,  came  neere,  but  yet  perceivd  not  60 

Who  made  the  found,  the  rufhes  and  the  reeds 
Had  fo  encompafl  it :  I  laide  me  downe. 
And  liflned  to  the  words  (he  fong  j  for  then. 
Through  a  fmall  glade  cut  by  the  fifher  men,  ^^ 

I  law  it  was  your  daughter. 

JaiL  Pray,  goe  on,  fir. 

ff^oo.  She  fung   much,  but  no  fence  j    onely  I  heard  her 


48.  vou  [Aavg]  told]  S.  etc.  (om.  [  ]  ).    W.  I  54.  y&r  thifrt,"]  Q.    D.(*67)  fa^  shore^ 
Sk.  [have]    O.Edd.  Ty.  omit  have  \ 
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[IV.  i]  Repeat  this  often  :  "  Palamon  is  gone, 
68  Is  gone  to  th*  wood  to  gather  mnlberies ; 
He  finde  him  out  to  morrow.** 

1  Fr.  Pretty  foule! 

Woo.  "  His  {hackles  will  betray  him,  hee*l  be  taken. 
And  what  fhall  I  doe  then  ?    He  bring  a  heavy, 

7a  A  hundred  blacke-eyd  maides  that  love  as  I  doe. 
With  chaplets  on  their  heads  of  daffadillies. 
With  cherry  lips,  and  cheekes  of  damaske  rofes. 
And  all  wee*l  daunce  an  antique  fore  the  duke, 

7^  And  beg  his  pardon.**     Then  (he  talk*d  of  you,  fir  j 
That  you  muft  loofe  your  head  to-morrow  morning. 
And  fhe  mud  gather  flowers  to  bury  you. 
And  fee  the  houfe  made  handfome.     Then  (he  fung 

80  Nothing  but  "Willow,  willow,  willow ;  **  and  betweene 
Ever  was,  "  Palamon,  faire  Palamon,*' 
And  "  Palamon  was  a  tall  yong  man.**     The  place 
Was  knee-deepe  where  fhe  fat  j  her  careles  trefles 

84  A  wreathe  of  bull-rufh  rounded  3  about  her  flucke 
Thouiand  frefh  water-flowers  of  feverall  cuUors  j 
That  me  thought  ihe  appeard  like  the  faire  nimph 
That  feedes  the  lake  with  waters,  or  as  Iris 

88  Newly  dropt  downe  from  heaven.     Rings  (he  made 
Of  rufhes  that  grew  by,  and  to  *em  fpoke 
The  prettied  polies, — "  Thus  our  true  love*s  tide,** 
"  This  you  may  loofe,  not  me,*'  and  many  a  one  j 

92  And  then  ihe  wept,  and  fung  againe,  and  figh'd. 
And  with  the  fame  breath  fmiFd,  and  kifl  her  hand. 

2  Fr.  Alas,  what  pitty  'tis  ! 

IVoo.  I  made  in  to  her : 

She  faw  me,  and  ftraight  fought  the  flood ;  I  fav'd  her, 
96  And  fet  her  fafe  to  land  :  when  prefently 
She  flipt  away,  and  to  the  citty  made. 
With  fuch  a  cry,  and  fwiftnes,  that,  beleeve  me, 
Shee  left  me  farre  behinde  her.     Three  or  foure 


84.  wreath€\  L.     Q.  wreake    F.  T.  wreak    S.  sqq.  wreath 
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I  faw  from  farre  off  croffe  her,  one  of  'em  [IV.  i] 

I  knew  to  be  your  brother ;  where  fhe  (laid. 

And  fell,  fcarce  to  be  got  away  :  I  left  them  with  her. 

And  hether  came  to  tell  you.    Here  they  are. 

Enter  Brother,  Daughter,  and  others. 

Dough,  [^ngs^  May  you  never  more  enjoy  the  light,  ^c. 
Is  not  this  a  fine  fong  ? 

Bro,  O,  a  very  fine  one ! 

Dough*  I  can  fing  twenty  more. 

Bro.  I  thinke  you  can. 

Dough,  Yes,  truely,  can  I  j  I  can  fing  The  Broome, 
And  Bonny  Robin,     Are  not  you  a  tailour  ? 

Bro.  Yes. 

Dough,       Wher*s  my  wedding  gowne  ? 

Bro.  He  bring  *t  to-morrow. 

Dough.  Doe,  very  rarely ;  I  muft  be  abroad  elfe. 
To  call  the  maides  and  pay  the  minllrels ; 
For  I  mud  loofe  my  maydenhead  by  cocklight ; 
'Twill  never  thrive  elfe.  1 1  a 

Of  aire,  Ofweete,  tsfc.  ISinges, 

Bro.  You  muft  ev*n  take  it  patiently. 

Jail,  'Tis  true. 

Dough,  Good  even,  good  men.     Pray,  did  you  ever  heare 
Of  one  yong  Palamon  ? 

JaU,  Yes,  wench,  we  know  him. 

Dough.  Is*t  not  a  fine  yong  gentleman  ?  116 

JaiL  'Tis,  love. 

Bro,  By  no  meane  croffe  her  -,  fhe  is  then  diftemperd 
[Far]  worfe  then  now  fhe  fhowes. 

1  Fr,  Yes,  he's  a  fine  man. 

Dough.  O,  is  he  fo  ?  you  have  a  fifter  ? 

I   Fr.  Yes. 

Dough.  But  fhe  fhall  never  have  him,  tell  her  fo. 


120 


107.  Bonny]  F.  etc.    Q.  Bony     F.  T.  S. 

Robbin 
109.  rartfy]  O.Edd.  Ty.  Sk.     Sy.  conj. 

Mason,  W.  K.  D.  rearly     Th.  Se.  S. 


C.  early 

117.  mtan/]  Q.  F.  T.  S.  Ty.  mean 
etc.  means 

118.  Far]  T.  sqq.    Q.  F.  Ty.  For 
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[IV.  i]  For  a  tricke  that  I  know :  7'  had  beft  looke  to  her. 
For,  if  {he  fee  him  once,  (he  *s  gone  ;  fhe  *s  done. 
And  undon  in  an  howre.     All  the  young  maydes 
124  Of  our  towne  are  in  love  with  him,  but  I  laugh  at  *em 
And  let  *em  all  alone ;  is  *t  not  a  wife  courfe  ? 

1  Fr,  Yes. 

Daugh.  There   is  at   lead   two  hundred  now   with  child 
by  him, — 
There  mud  be  fowre ;  yet  I  keepe  clofe  for  all  this, 
128  Clofe  as  a  cockle  5  and  all  thefe  mud  be  boyes, — 
He  has  the  tricke  on  *t;  and  at  ten  yeares  old 
They  mud  be  all  gelt  for  muiitians. 
And  iing  the  wars  of  Thefeus. 

2  Fr,  This  is  drange. 
13*      Daugh,  As  ever  you  heard :  but  fay  nothing. 

I  Fr.  No. 

Daugh.  They  come  from  all   parts  of  the   dukedome  to 
him) 
He  warrant  ye,  he  had  not  fo  few  lad  night 
As  twenty  to  difpatch ;  hee*l  tickl^t  up 
136  In  two  howres,  if  his  hand  be  in. 

Jcul,  She  *s  lod 

Pad  all  cure. 

Bro,  Heaven  forbid,  man. 

Daugh.  Come  hither  j  you  *re  a  wife  man. 

1  Fr.   '  Do*s  die  know  bim  ? 

2  Fr.  No,  would  die  did  ! 

Daugh.  You  're  mader  of  a  diip  ? 

140      Jail.  Yes. 

Daugh.       Wher*s  your  compade  ? 

JaiL  Heere, 

Daugh.  Set  it  too  th*  north ; 

And  now  dire6i  your  courfe  to  th'  wood,  wher  Palamon 
Lyes  longing  for  me  -,  for  the  tackling 
Let  me  alone  -,  come,  waygh,  my  hearts,  cheerely  ! 
144      j4ll.  Owgh,  owgh,  owgh  !  *tis  up,  the  wind  is  faire  : 
Top  the  bowling ;  out  with  the  maine  faile  : 
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Wher  's  your  whiilie^  mafler  ?  [IV.  i  ] 

Bro.  Let  *s  get  her  in. 

Jail.  Up  to  the  top^  boy  ! 
Bro.  Wher  *s  the  pilot  ? 

1  Fr,  Heere. 

Dough.  What  ken*ft  thou  ?  148 

2  Fr.  A  faire  wood. 

Daugh.  Beare  for  it,  mafter; 

Take  about !  [^Singes. 

When  Cynthia  unth  her  borrowed  light,  tsfc,  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  II.     [Athens.     A  room  in  the  Palace.^  [IV.  2] 

Enter  Emilia  ivith  two  piShtres. 

EmiL  Yet  I  may  binde  thofe  wounds  up,  that  mud  open 
And  bleed  to  death  for  my  fake  elfe :  He  choofe. 
And  end  their  ifarife :  two  fuch  yong  hanfom  men 
Shall  never  fall  for  me ;  their  weeping  mothers,  ^ 

Following  the  dead-cold  afhes  of  their  fonnes. 
Shall  never  curfe  my  cruelty.    Good  heaven. 
What  a  fweet  £ice  has  Arcite  !     If  wife  nature. 
With  all  her  beft  endowments,  all  thofe  beuties  g 

She  fowes  into  the  birthes  of  noble  bodies. 
Were  here  a  mortall  woman,  and  had  in  her 
The  coy  denialls  of  yong  maydes,  yet  doubtles. 
She  would  run  mad  for  this  man  :  what  an  eye, —  la 

Of  what  a  fyry  fparkle  and  quick  fweetnes. 
Has  this  yong  prince  !  here  Love  himfelfb  fits  fmyling  !— 
Jufl  fuch  another,  wanton  Ganimede 

Set  [Jove]  a-fire  with,  and  enforcd  the  god  i6 

Snatch  up  the  goodly  boy  and  fet  him  by  him, 
A  fhining  conftellation :  what  a  brow, — 
Of  what  a  fpacious  majefly,  he  carries, 

Arch*d  like  the  great-eyd  Juno*s,  but  far  fweeter,  flo 

Smoother  then  Pelops*  fhoulder ! — Fame  and  honour 


9.  scwal  Q.    F.  T.  shews    S.  etc.  sows 
12,  14.  fye, —  ....  smilmg! — ]  L.      Q. 
eye?  . .  .  smyling,     D.  eye, . . .  smiling ; 
16.  Set  Jove  afire  witA]  Sy.  coi^.  C.  W. 


D.  Sk.  O.Edd.  Set  Love  afiie  with, 
Sy.  conj.  (2).  love  such  another  ...  Set 
Love  afire  with  Se.  com.  Ganimede  He 
set  Jove  afire  with    S.  iC  Ty.  omit  iv»r>l 
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[IV.  2]  Me  thinks  from  hence,  as  from  a  promontory 

Pointed  in  heaven,  (hould  clap  their  wings,  and  fing 

24  To  all  the  under  world,  the  loves  and  fights 
Of  gods,  and  fuch  men  neere  *em.     Palamon 
Is  but  his  foyle  j  to  him,  a  meere  dull  fhadow  : 
Hee's  fwarth  and  meagre,  of  an  eye  as  heavy 

28  As  if  he  had  loft  his  mother  j  a  ftill  temper. 
No  ftirring  in  him,  no  alacrity ; 
Of  all  this  fprightly  fharpenes,  not  a  fmile ; — 
Yet  thefe  that  we  count  errours,  may  become  him  : 

32  Narciffus  was  a  lad  boy,  but  a  heavenly. 
O,  who  can  finde  the  bent  of  woman's  fancy  ? 
1  am  a  foole,  my  reafon  is  loft  in  me ; 
I  have  no  choice,  and  I  have  ly'd  fo  lewdly 

36  That  women  ought  to  beate  me.     On  my  knees 
I  aske  thy  pardon,  Palamon  3  thou  art  alone. 
And  only  beutifull ;  and  thefe  the  eyes, 
Thefe  the  bright  lamps  of  beauty,  that  command 

40  And  threaten  Love  j  and  what  yong  mayd  dare  erode  *em  ? 
What  a  bold  gravity,  and  yet  inviting. 
Has  this  browne  manly  face  ?     O  Love,  this  only 
From  this  howre  is  complexion.     Lye  there,  Arcite : 

44  Thou  art  a  changling  to  him,  a  meere  gipfey. 
And  this  the  noble  bodie.     I  am  fotted. 
Utterly  loft  j  my  virgin's  faith  has  fled  me  j 
For,  if  my  brother  but  even  now  had  ask'd  me 

48  Whether  I  lov'd,  I  had  run  mad  for  Arcite  3 
Now  if  my  fifter,  more  for  Palamon. 
Stand  both  together. — Now,  come,  aske  me,  brother ; — 
Alas,  I  know  not ! — Aske  me  now,  fweet  fifter ; — 

52  I  may  goe  looke ! — What  a  meere  child  is  &ncie. 
That,  having  two  faire  gawdes  of  equall  fweetnelle. 
Cannot  diftinguifti,  but  muft  crie  for  both  ! 


28.  As  if  he  had  lost  his  mother]  O.Edd. 
etc.  C.  conj.  As  h'  had  not  lost  his 
mother    S.  C.  K.  As  if  he'd  lost 

38.  the  €ya\  Q.  Ty.  Sk.    F.  etc  thy  eyes 


Mason,  And  these  bright  eyes,  Thc/re 
the  bright  lamps 
46.  virgin's]  T.  etc.    Q.  F.  Virgins    S.  D. 
Virgin  Faith 
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Enter  a  [Gentleman.]  [IV.  2] 

EmU.  How  now,  fir ! 

Gent,  From  the  noble  duke  your  brother. 

Madam,  I  bring  you  newes  :  the  knights  are  come.  5^ 

Emil,  To  end  the  quarrell  ? 

Gent.  Yes. 

EmU.  Would  I  might  end  firft  ! 

What  finnes  have  I  committed,  chafl  Diana, 
That  my  unfpotted  youth  muft  now  be  foyld 
With  blood  of  princes,  and  my  chaflitie  60 

Be  made  the  altar,  where  the  lives  of  lovers — 
Two  greater  and  two  better  never  yet 
Made  mothers  joy, — mufl  be  the  facrifice 
To  my  unhappy  beautie  ?  64 

Enter  Thefeus,  Hippolyta,  Pirithous,  and  Attendants. 

Thef,  Bring  *em  in 

Quickly  by  any  meanes  3  I  long  to  fee  'em. 
Your  two  contending  lovers  are  retum'd. 
And  with  them  their  faire  knights  :  now,  my  f aire  fider. 
You  mufl  love  one  of  them.  68 

EmU,  I  had  rather  both. 

So  neither  for  my  fake  fhould  fall  untimely. 

Thef.  Who  law  em  ? 

Pir.  la  while. 

Gent.  And  I. 

Enter  a  Meflenger ;  (Curtis.) 

Thef.  From  whence  come  you,  fir  ? 
J^ej:  From  the  knights. 

The/.  Pray,  fpeakc. 

You  that  have  feene  them,  what  they  are.  72 


Enier  a  GentUman]  T.     Q.  F.  Enter  Emil. 

and  Gent. 
63.  mothers joy\  O.Edd.  S.  D.  Ty,  K.('67) 

Sk.    C.  W.  K.C41)  mothers'  joy 


67.  /aire]  Q.     F.  etc  fair     Sid.  Walker, 

conj.  sixe  knights 
Afessefiger]  Edd.    Q.  Messengers 
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[IV.  2]      MeJ.  I  wUI,  fir. 

And  truly  what  I  thioke.    Six  braver  fpiritB 
Then  thefe  they  Ve  brought — if  we  judge  by  th'  ontfide — 
I  never  faw  nor  read  of.     He  that  ftands 

j6  In  the  firft  place  with  Arcite,  by  his  feeming 
Should  be  a  flout  man,  by  his  face  a  prince,— 
His  very  lookes  fb  fay  him ;  his  complexion 
Nearer  a  browne  than  blacke  -,  Heme,  and  yet  noble, 

80  Which  fhewes  him  hardy,  fearelefle,  proud  of  dangers; 
The  circle  of  his  eyes  fhow  [fire]  within  him. 
And  as  a  heated  lyon  fo  be  lookes ; 
His  haire  hangs  long  behind  him,  blacke  and  ihining 

84  Like  ravens*  wings ;  his  fhoulders  broad  and  fbong ; 
Armd  long  and  round ;  and  on  his  thigh  a  fword 
Hung  by  a  curious  bauldricke,  when  he  frownet 
To  feale  his  will  with ;  better,  o*  my  confcience, 

88  Was  never  fouldier*s  friend. 

The/.  Thou*fl  well  defcribde  him. 

Pir.  Yet  a  great  deale  (hort. 

Me  thinkesy  of  him  that  *s  firft  with  Palamon. 
The/.  Pray,  fpeake  him,  friend. 
Pir.  I  ghefle  he  is  a  prince  too, 

92  And,  if  it  may  be,  greater ;  for  his  fhow 
Has  all  the  ornament  of  honour  in*t : 
Hee's  fomewhat  bigger  then  the  knight  he  fpoke  of. 
But  of  a  face  far  fweeter ;  his  complexion 

96  Is  as  a  ripe  grape  ruddy ;  he  has  felt. 

Without  doubt,  what  he  fights  for,  and  fo  apter 
To  make  this  caufe  his  owne ;  in  *s  face  appeares 
All  the  faire  hopes  of  what  he  undertakes ; 
100  And  when  he's  angry,  then  a  felled  valour. 

Not  tainted  with  extreames,  runs  through  his  body. 
And  guides  his  arme  to  brave  things ;  feare  he  cannot. 
He  fhewes  no  fuch  foft  temper ;  his  head  *s  yellow. 


74.  fkaf]  Q.  C.  W.  K.  Ty.  Sk.     F.  etc, 

those 
81.  jSre]  Health.  D.  K.('67)  Sk.     Q.  fiiire 


F.  T.  K.C4O  fkir    S.  C.  W.  Ty.  hr 
85.  Arm^d]  F.  T.  Mason,  W.  K.  D.  Sk. 
Q.  Anna    S.  C  Ty.  Anns 
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Hard  hayr'd,  and  curld,  thicke  twind,  like  [ivy-tod«J  [IV.  2] 

Not  to  undoe  with  thunder  \  in  his  face 

The  liverie  of  the  warlike  maide  appeares, 

Pure  red  and  white,  for  yet  no  beard  has  bleft  him  \ 

And  in  his  rowling  eyes  fits  viftory,  i«>8 

As  if  fhe  ever  ment  to  [court]  his  valour  j 

His  nofe  (lands  high,  a  charader  of  honour  \ 

His  red  lips,  after  fights,  are  fit  for  ladies. 

Emil,  Muil  thefe  men  die  too  ?  f  x  2 

^vr-    '  When  he  fpeakes,  his  tongue 

Sounds,  like  a  trumpet ;  all  his  lyneaments 

Are  as  a  man  would  wifh  *em,  ftrong,  and  cleane } 

He  weares  a  well-fteeld  axe,  the  ftaffe  of  gold  j 

His  age  fome  ^ve  and  twenty.  j  1^5 

M^.  Ther  's  another, 

A  little  man,  but  of  a  tough  foule,  feeming 

As  great  as  any  j  fairer  promifes 

In  fuch  a  body  yet  I  never  look'd  on, 

Pir.  O,  he  that  *s  fireckle-fac^d  ?  120 

Meffl  The  fame,  my  lord ; 

Are  they  not  fweet  ones  ? 

Pir.  Yes,  they  are  well, 

Meffl  Me  thinkes. 

Being  fo  few  and  well-difpofd,  they  fhow 

Great  and  fine  art  in  nature.     He 's  white-hair*d. 

Not  wanton- white,  but  fuch  a  manly  colour  124 

Next  to  an  aborne ',  tough,  and  nimble-fet. 

Which  fhowes  an  adive  foule  ;  his  armes  are  brawny, 

Linde  with  firong  finewes ;  to  the  fhoulder-peece 

Gently  they  fwell,  like  women  new-conceav*d,  ia8 

Which  fpeakes  him  prone  to  labour,  never  fainting 

Under  the  waight  of  armes ;  fiout-harted,  (lill. 

But,  when  he  flirs,  a  tiger;  lie*s  gray-eyd. 

Which  yeelds  compaffion  where  he  conquers;  fharpe  13a 


104   tvy-tods]  L.     O.Edd.  etc.  Ivy  tops  or 

ivy-tops 
109.  court]  L.      S.  etc.  crown      Q.  corect 


F.  T.  Ty.  correct 
130.  statitheartedy   stilt]   Q. 
stoul-hearted  om.  [,  J  still, 


etc.      F.  T. 
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[IV.  2]  To  fpy  advantages,  and  where  he  finds  *em. 

He  *8  fwift  to  make  *em  his  5  he  do*s  no  wrongs. 

Nor  takes  none ;  he  *8  roand-fac*d,  and  when  he  fmiles 

136  He  (howes  a  lover,  when  he  frownes,  a  fouldier  -, 

About  his  head  he  weares  the  winners  oke. 

And  in  it  (lucke  the  favour  of  his  lady  • 

His  age,  fome  fix  and  thirtie ;  in  his  hand 

140  He  beares  a  charging-ftafie,  embofi  with  fiiver. 

The/.  Are  they  all  thus  ? 

Pir.  They  're  all  the  fonnes  of  honour. 

Thef.  Now,  as  I  have  a  foule,  I  long  to  fee  'em — 

Lady,  you  fhall  fee  men  fight  now. 

Hip.  I  wifh  it, 

144  But  not  the  caufe,  my  lord  :  they  would  (how 

Bravely  about  the  titles  of  two  kingdomes  : 

'TLs  pitty  love  (hould  be  fo  tyrannous. — 

O  my  foft-harted  filler,  what  thinke  you  ? 

148  Weepe  not,  till  they  weepe  blood,  wench :.  it  mud  be. 

Thef.    You   Ve  fteel'd  *em  with  your   beautie. — Honord 

friend. 

To  you  I  give  the  feild  j  pray,  order  it. 

Fitting  the  perfons  that  mufl  ufe  it 

Pir.  Yes,  fir. 

1  j2      Thef.  Come,  He  goe  vifit  em :  I  cannot  ftay — 

Their  fame  has  fir'd  me  fo — till  they  appeare. 

Good  friend,  be  royalJ. 

« 

Pir.  There  fliall  want  no  bravery. 

Emil.  Poore  wench,  goe  weepe  j  for  whofoever  wins, 
156  Loofes  a  noble  cofen  for  thy  fins.  lExeunl, 

l^^'  3]  Scene  III.     [^Athens.     A  room  in  th^  prifon.'] 

Enter  Jailor,  Wooer,  and  Doftor. 

Doft.  Her  diflradion  is  more  at  fome  time  of  the  moooe 
then  at  other  fome,  is  it  not  ? 


14A.  show  Bravely  about'\  Q.      F.  T.  C. 
(shew)     S.  C.  Mason,  bravely  Fighting 


about 
2.  otAo'  S0m€\  Edd.    Mason,  other  time 
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JaiL  She  is  continually  in  a  harmelefle  diflemper,  fleepes  [IV.  3] 
little ;  altogether  without  appetite,  fave  often  drinking,  dream-  4 
ing  of  another  world,  and  a  better  j  and  what  broken  peece  of 
matter  fo  e'er  (he's  about,  the  name  Palamon  lardes  it,  that  (he 
farces  ev'ry  bufines  withall,  fyts  it  to  every  queftion. — Looke 
where  fliee  comes  j  you  ihall  perceive  her  behaviour. 

Enter  Daughter. 

Daugh.  I   have   forgot   it  quite  5    The   burden   on  't  was 
Downe-a,  downe-a,  and  pend  by  no  worfe  man  then  Geraldo, 
Emilia's  fchoolemafler  ;  he  *s  as  &nta(licall,  too,  as  ever  he  may 
goe  upon  's  legs,  for  in  the  next  world  will  Dido  fee  Palamon,  i* 
and  then  will  (he  be  out  of  love  with  ^neas. 

DoSi.  What  ftuffs  here  !  pore  foule ! 

JaiL  £v'n  thus  all  day  long. 

Daugh,  Now  for  this  charme  that  I  told  you  of.  You  mud  16 
bring  a  peece  of  (ilver  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue,  or  no  ferry  : 
then,  if  it  be  your  chance  to  come  where  the  bleffed  fpirits — as 
ther  's  a  fight  now  ! — we  maids  that  have  our  ly vers  perifh'd, 
crakt  to  peeces  with  love,  we  (hall  come  there,  and  doe  20 
nothing  all  day  long  but  picke  flowers  with  Proferpine  j  then 
will  I  make  Palamon  a  nofegay ;  then  let  him — marke  me — 
then — 

DoB,  How  prettily  (he  's  ami(re !  note  her  a  little  further.     24 

Daugh,  Faith  He  tell  you,  fometime  we  goe  to  barly-breake, 
we  of  the  blelled.  Alas,  'tis  a  fore  life  they  have  i'  th'  other 
place,  fuch  burning,  frying,  boyling,  hiding,  howling,  chattring, 
curfing.  O,  they  have  (hrowd  meaiure  !  Take  heede :  if  one  28 
be  mad,  or  hang,  or  drowne  themfelves,  thither  they  goe, 
Jupiter  blefle  us !  and  there  ihall  we  be  put  in  a  caldron  of 
lead  and  ufurers'  greaie,  amongft  a  whole  million  of  cutpur(es, 
and  there  boyle  Hke  a  gamon  of  bacon  that  will  never  be  32 
enough. 


/ 


18-19.  {asthtre'sl  F.  T.  S.  C.  K.    (O.Edd. 
om.  ( )  )•      Q.   as  th'ers     Mason,  are, 

i there's  a  sight)  we  maids  W.  [are,] 
there  *s  a  sight  now)  we  D.  Sk.  are — 
there's  a  sight  now  ! — we  Ty.  spirit's, 
as  there's  a  sight  now ;    L.  qy.  ay,  there's 

b  6 


22.  Ut  him — marke  me — then — ]  D.      Q. 

let  him  marke  me, — then 
26-27.  J*  M*  other  place]    Edd.       Q    i*th 

Thother    F.  T.  Ty.  i'th'  Other 
30.  shall  we  be  put]  Edd.      L.  quer.  they 

be  put 
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[IV.  3- 


[IV.  3]       DoSi,  How  her  braine  coynes  ! 

Daugh,  Lords  and  courtiers,  that  have  got  maids  with 
^6  child,  they  are  in  this  place ;  they  (hall  fland  in  fire  up  to  the 
navle,  and  in  yce  up  to  th'  hart,  and  there  th'  odending  part 
burnes,  and  the  deceaving  part  freezes ;  in  troth,  a  very  greev- 
ous  punilhment,  as  one  would  thinke,  for  fuch  a  trifle;  be- 
40  leve  nie,  one  would  marry  a  leaprous  witch,  to  be  rid  on  't, 
lie  airure  you. 

DoSi.  How  (he  continues  this  fancie !  *Tis  not  an  engrafFed 
madneife,  but  a  mod  thicke  and  profound  mellencholly. 
44  Daugh,  To  heare  there  a  proud  lady  and  a  proud  citty- 
wife  howle  together!  I  were  a  beaft  and  li'd  call  it  good 
fport :  one  cries,  "  O  !  this  fmoake  !  "  [th*  other]  "  This  fire ! " 
one  cries,  *'  O,  that  ever  I  did  it  behind  the  arras !  "  and  then 
48  howles  J  th'  other  curfes  a  fuing  fellow  and  her  garden  houfe. 

/  will  be  true,  my  Jlars,  my  fate,  k^c,         [Sings, 

lErit, 
Jail,  What  thinke  you  of  her,  fir  ? 

DoSi.  I  tliink  (he  has  a  perturbed  minde,  which  I  cannot 
j2  niinifter  to. 

JcuL  Alas,  what  then  ? 

DoSl.  Underftand  you  (he  ever  afFe6ted  any  man  ere  (lie 
beheld  Palamon  ? 
^6      Jail.  I  was  once,  fir,  in  great  hope  (he  had  fixd  her  liking 
on  this  gentleman,  my  friend. 

Jf^oo.  I  did  thinke  fo  too,  and  would  account  I  had  a  great 
pen' worth  on  't,  to  give  halfe  my  (late,  that  both  llie  and  I  at 
60  this  prefcnt  ftood  unfainedly  on  the  fame  tearmes. 

DoSi.  That  intemprat  furfeit  of  her  eye  hath  diftemperd  the 
other  fences :  they  may  returne  and  fettle  againe  to  execute 
their  preordaind  faculties;  but  they  are  now  in  a  moft  extrava- 
64  gant  vagary.  This  you  muft  doe :  confine  her  to  a  place 
where  the  light  may  rather  fee  me  to  (leale  in  then  be  per- 
mitted; lake  upon  you,  yong  fir  her  friend,  the  name  of 
Palamon,  fay  you  come  to  eate  with  her,  and  to  commune  of 


46.  M'  o/Aer]  D.     O.Edd.  etc  another 
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love ;  this  will  catch  her  attention,  for  this  her  minde  beates  [IV.  3] 
upon ;  other  obje6ts,  that  are  inferted  tweene  her  minde  and 
eye,  become  the  prankes  and  friskins  of  her  madnes  :  fing  to 
her,  fuch  grcene  fongs  of  love  as  (he  fayes  Palamon  hath  fung 
in  prifon ;    come  to  her,  ftucke  in   as   fweet   flowers   as  the  72 
feafon  is  miftres  of,  and  thereto  make  an  addition  of  fom  other 
compounded  odours,  which  are  grateful  to  the  fence;  all  this 
fhall  become  Palamon,  for  Palamon  can  fing,  and  Palamon  is 
fweet,  and  ev'ry  good  thing :  defire  to  eate  with  her,  [carve]  76 
her,  drinke  to  her,  and  ftill  among  intermingle  your  petition  of 
grace  and  acceptance  into  her  favour  :  learne  what  maides  have 
beene  her  companions  and  play-pheeres,  and  let  them  repaire 
to  her  with    Palamon   in    their   mouthes,  and   appeare  with  80 
tokens,  as  if  they  fuggefted  for  him.     It  is  a  falfehood  Ihe  is  in, 
which  is  with  falfehoods  to  be  combated.     This  may  bring  her 
to  eate,  to  fleepe,  and  reduce  what  *s  now  out  of  fquare  in  her, 
into  their  former  law  and  regiment :  I  have  feene  it  approved,  84 
how  many  times  I  know  not  j  but  to  make  the  number  more, 
I  have  great  hope  in  this.     I  will,  betweene  the  paffages  of 
this  projed,  come  in  with  my  applyance.     Let  as  put  it  in 
execution  j  and  hailen  the  fuccefle,  which  doubt  not,  will  bring  88 
forth  comfort.  \_Flnryii.     Exeunt, 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.     [Athens.     Three  Altars  prepared,  and  infcribed     [V.  1] 
feveraily  to  Mars,  Venus,  and  Diana.'] 

Enter  Thefeus,  Pirithous,  Hippolyta,  and  Attendants, 

[A  flourl/h, 
Thef,  Now  let  'em  enter,  and  before  the  gods 

Tender  their  holy  prayers  :  let  the  temples 

Bume  bright  with  facred  tires,  and  the  altars 

In  hallowed  clouds  commend  their  fwelling  incenfe  4 


76.  carve  her']  F.  T.  C.  W.  D.  K.('67) 
Sk.  Q.  Ty.  crave  her  S.  K.('4i)  carve 
for  her 

83.  whafs  tunti]  O.Edd.  W.  D.  Sk.  S. 
C.  K.  what  are 


84.  regimmt']  O.Edd.  etc.  S.  Regimen ; 
Three  A  liars  J  6r»f.]  L.     D.  A  Court  before 
the  temples  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Diana. 
4.  swelling]  Edd.     Th.  conj.  smelling 


Utairfrf 
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[V.I. 


[V.  i]  To  thofe  above  os  :  let  no  due  be  wanting : 

Thej  have  a  noble  worke  in  hand,  will  honour 
TTie  v€^  powers  that  love  'em. 

Flor\fh  of  Comets,     Enter  Palamon,  Arcite,  and  their  Knii^hts. 

Pir,  Sir,  they  enter. 

8      Thef.  You  valiant  and  ftrong-harted  enemies. 
You  ro3ral]  germau  foes,  that  this  day  come 
To  blow  that  neareneffe  out  that  flames  betweene  ye, 
Lay  by  your  anger  for  an  houre,  and  dove-like 
I*  Before  the  holy  altars  of  your  helpers. 

The  all-feard  gods,  bow  downe  your  fhibbome  bodies  : 
Your  ire  is  more  than  mortall ;  io  your  helpe  be ! 
And  as  the  gods  regard  ye,  fight  with  judice : 
i6  lie  leave  you  to  your  prayers,  and  betwixt  ye 
I  part  my  wifhes. 

Pir,  Honour  crowne  the  worthieft ! 

[Exeunt  Thefeus  and  his  tralne. 
PaL  The  glaile  is  running  now  that  cannot  finifh 
Till  one  of  us  expire  :  thinke  you  but  thus, 
20  That  were  there  aught  in  me  which  fbove  to  fhow 
Mine  enemy  in  this  bufinefTe,  wer't  one  eye 
Againft  another,  arme  oppreft  by  arme, 
I  would  deftroy  th'  olfcnderj  coz,  I  would, 
24  Though  parcell  of  my  felfe :  then  from  this  gathei 
How  I  Ihould  lender  you. 

^rc,  I  am  in  labour 

To  pulh  your  name,  your  auncient  love,  our  kindred^ 
Out  of  my  memory ;  and  i'  th'  felfe -fame  place 
28  To  feate  fomething  I  would  confound :  fo  hoyfl  we 
The  fayles,  thai  mull  thefe  veffells  port  even  where 
The  heavenly  lymiter  pleafes. 

Pa/,  You  fpeake  well. 

Before  I  turne,  let  me  embrace  thee,  cofen : 
32  This  I  (hall  never  doe  agen. 


10.  nea ren^ss f]'Edd.      Ingleby  conj .  fierce- 
nesse 


29.  J^ri]  Q.  F.  etc.     T.  S.  part 


V.  I.] 
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Arc.  One  farewell !  [V.  i\ 

Pal.  Why  let  it  be  fo :  farewell,  coz ! 

Arc.  Farewell,  fir ! 

[They  embrace, — Exeunt  Palamon  and  his  Knights. 
Knights,  kinfmen,  lovers,  yea,  my  facrifices. 
True  worfhippers  of  Mars,  whofe  fpirit  in  you 
Expells  the  feedes  of  feare,  and  th'  apprehenfion  3^ 

Which  ftill  is  farther  off  it,  goe  with  me 
Before  the  god  of  our  profeflion  :  there 
Require  of  him  the  hearts  of  lyons,  and 

The  breath  of  tigers,  yea,  the  fearcenefle  too,  40 

Yea,  the  fpeed  alfo, — to  goe  on,  I  meane, 
Elfe  wi(h  we  to  be  fnayles  :  you  know  my  prize 
Mud  be  drag'd  out  of  blood  ;  force  and  great  feate 
Mull  put  my  garland  on,  where  (he  (lickes  44 

The  queene  of  flowers  ;  our  interceflion  then 
Mud  be  to  him  that  makes  the  campe  a  cedron 
Brymd  with  the  blood  of  men  :  give  me  your  aide. 
And  bend  your  fpirits  towards  him.  4^ 

\They  advance  to  the  altar  of  Mars,  and  fall  on  their  faces  ; 
then  kneel. 
Thou  mighty  one,  that  with  thy  power  hall  turnd 
Greene  Neptune  into  purple ;  [whofe  approach] 
Comets  prewame ;  whofe  havocke  in  valle  feild 
Unearthed  skulls  proclai me ;  whofe  breath  bl owes  do wne  5a 

The  teeming  Ceres'  foyzon  5  who  doll  plucke 
With  hand  [armypotent]  from  forth  blew  clowdes 
The  mafond  turrets  -,  that  both  mak*ll  and  break*  11 
The  llony  girthes  of  citties  ;  me  thy  puple,  5^ 

Yong'll  follower  of  thy  drom,  inllru6t  this  day 


37.  farther  off  if]  Q.  F.  S.  Ty.  T.  farther 
of  it  C.  K.  further  off  Heath,  Mason, 
W.  D.  Sk.  father  of  it 

44.  shesHck€s]  Q.  F.  T.  D.  K.('67)  Ty. 
she  sticks  S.  etc  K.('4i)  she  will 
stick    L.  quer.  on  me,  where  she  stickes 

48.  They  advance,  6r»f.]  D.  Q.  They 
kneele 


50.  Neptune\  F.     Q.  Nepture.         \,who5e 

approach]  S.  etc.  insert,    lacuna  in  O. 

Edd. 
54.  armipotent]  S.  sqq.     Q.  armenypotent 

F.  T.  armenipotent    Ty.  omnipotent 
57.   Youn^sf]  D.     Q.  Yongest     F.  T.  W. 

Ty.  K.  Youngest      S.  Young 
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[V.  i]  With  military  skill,  that  to  thy  lawde 

I  may  advance  my  llrearaer,  and  by  thee 
60  Be  ftii'd  the  lord  o'  th'  day ; — give  me,  great  Mars, 
Some  token  of  thy  pleafure. 

[Here  they  Jail  on  their  faces  as  formerly,  and  there  is  heard 
clanging  of  armor,  with  a  Jhort  thunder,  as  the  burjl 
of  a  battaile,  whereupon  they  all  rife  and  how  to  the  altar, 
O  great  corredor  of  enormous  times. 
Shaker  of  ore-rank  dates,  thou  grand  decider 
64  Of  duflie  and  old  tytles,  that  heal*(l  with  blood 
The  earth  when  it  is  ficke,  and  cur' ft  the  world 
O'  the  plurelie  of  people ;  I  doe  take 
Thy  fignes  aufpicioufly,  and  in  thy  name 
68  To  my  defigne  march  boldly.     Let  us  goe.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Palamon  and  his  Knights. 

Pal,  Our  ftars  muft  glifter  with  new  fire,  or  be 

To-daie  extind ;  our  argument  is  love. 

Which  if  the  goddefle  of  it  grant,  (he  gives 
7^  Vidory  too  :  then  blend  your  fpirits  with  mine. 

You,  whofe  free  noblenefle  doe  make  my  caufe 

Your  perfonall  hazard  :  to  the  goddelfe  Venus 

Commend  we  our  proceeding,  aud  implore 
76  Her  power  unto  our  partie 

[They  advance  to  the  altar  0/*  Venus,  and  fall  on  their  faces; 
then  kneel, 

Halle,  foveraigne  queene  of  fecrets,  who  haft  power 

To  call  the  feirceft  tyrant  from  his  rage 

And  weepe  unto  a  girle  j  that  haft  the  might 
80  Even  with  an  ey-glance  to  choke  Mare's  drom. 

And  turne  th'  allarme  to  whifpere  5  that  canft  make 

A  criple  fiorifti  with  his  crutch,  and  cure  him 

Before  Apollo ;  that  may'ft  force  the  king 


68.  Re-enter y  <5r»r.]  D.  Q.  Enter  Palamon 
and  his  Knights,  with  the  former 
observance 

76.   They  advance^  dr»r.]  D.    Q.  Here  they 


kneele  as  formerly, 
79.  And  weepe]  Q.     F.  T.  Ty.  And  weep 
S.  etc.  To  weep    Th.  conj.  weep  into 
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To  be  his  fubje6t*s  vaffaile,  and  induce 
Stale  gravitie  to  daunce ;  the  poul'd  bach'lour — 
Whofe  youth,  like  wanton  boyes  through  bonfyres, 
Have  skipt  thy  flame — at  feaventy  thou  canll  catch. 
And  make  him,  to  the  fcorne  of  his  hoarfe  throate, 
Abufe  yong  laies  of  love.     What  godlike  power 
Had  thou  not  power  upon?  to  Phoebus  ihou 
Add'fl  flames  hotter  then  his  5  the  heavenly  fyres 
Did  fcortch  his  mortall  fon,  thine  him  ;  the  huntrefle 
All  moyll  and  cold,  fome  lay,  began  to  throw 
Her  bow  away,  and  figh.     Take  to  thy  grace 
Me,  thy  vowd  fouldier,  who  doe  beare  thy  yoke 
As  'twer  a  wreath  of  rofes,  yet  is  heavier 
Then  lead  it  felfe,  (lings  more  than  nettles :  1 
Have  never  beene  foule-mouthd  againfl  thy  law ; 
NevV  reveald  fecret,  for  I  knew  none, — would  not. 
Had  I  kend  all  that  were  ;  I  never  pradifed 
Upon  man*s  wife,  nor  would  the  libelb  reade 
Of  liberall  wits  5  I  never  at  great  feaftes 
Sought  to  betray  a  beautie,  but  have  bluih'd 
At  fimpring  firs  that  did ;  I  have  beene  harfli 
To  large  coufeiTors,  and  have  hotly  ask'd  them 
If  they  had  mothers  ?  I  had  one,  a  woman. 
And  women  *twer  they  wrong'd  :  I  knew  a  man 
Of  eightie  winters, — this  I  told  them, — who 
A  laffe  of  foureteene  brided  5  *twas  thy  power 
To  put  life  into  dull  5  the  aged  crampe 
Had  fcrew*d  his  fquare  foote  round. 
The  gout  had  knit  his  fingers  into  knots. 
Torturing  convullions  from  his  globie  eyes 
Had  almofl  drawne  their  fpheeres,  that  what  was  life 
In  him  feem*d  torture  -,  this  anatomie 
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85.  Stale  gravity']  Edd.  Mason,  quer.  state- 
gravity  pouTd]  L.  O.Edd.  pould 
S.  C.  W.  IC  Ty.  polled  D.  Sk.  pollW 
L.     bach^lour]  Q.  Bachelonr 

86.  IVkose  youthl  O.Edd,  etc.     S.  whose 


Freaks  of  Youth 
87.  Have]  Edd.     Mason,  hath 
97.  nettles:  71  D.C67,  '76).     Sk.  prints  / 

at  beg.  1.  98.     S.  Nettles ;     I've  never 
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[V.  i]  Had  by  his  yong  faire  pheare  a  boy,  and  I 
Beleev'd  it  was  his,  for  (he  fwore  it  was. 
And  who  would  not  beleeve  her?     Briefe,  I  am 
To  thofe  that  prate,  and  have  done,  no  companion ; 
J  20  To  thofe  tliat  boaft,  and  have  not,  a  defyer; 
To  thofe  that  would,  and  cannot,  a  rejoycerj 
Yea,  him  I  doe  not  love,  that  tells  clofe  offices 
The  fowleft  way,  nor  names  concealements  in 
124  The  boldeft  language;  fuch  a  one  I  am. 
And  vow  that  lover  never  yet  made  figh 
Truer  then  I.     O,  then,  moft  foft  fweet  goddefle. 
Give  me  the  \\€tory  of  this  queflion,  which 
128  Is  true  love's  merit,  and  blefle  me  with  a  figne 
Of  thy  great  pleafure. 

[Here   mujicke   is  heard,   doves  are  feene  to  flutter  :    they 

fall  againe  upon  their  faces,  then  on  their  knees. 
Pal,  O  thou  that  from  eleven  to  uinetie  raign'ft 
In  mortall  bofomes,  whofe  chafe  is  this  world, 
132  And  we  in  beards  thy  game,  I  give  thee  thankes 
For  this  faire  token  ;  which  being  layd  unto 
Mine  innocent  true  heart,  armes  in  affurance 
My  body  to  this  bufinelTe. — I>et  us  rife 
136  And  bow  before  the  goddefle  :  time  comes  on. 

[They  hou*.  Exeunt. 
[Still  rnujiche  of  records.  Enter  Emilia  in  white,  her  haire 
about  her  Jhoulders,  [and  wearing]  a  wheaten  wreath:  One 
in  white  holding  up  her  traine,  her  haire  fincke  with  flowers } 
one  Itfore  her  carrying  a  fllver  hynde,  in  which  is  conveyd 
incenfe  and  fweet  odours,  which  being  fet  upon  the  altar  \oJ 
Diana,]  her  maides  ftanding  aloof e,  flie  fetsfire  to  it ;  then 
they  curtfey  and  kneel e, 
Emil,  O  facred,  ftiadowie,  cold  and  condant  queene. 


116.  phmri\    Q.        F.     T.    Sphere        S. 

(conj.!)   Ty.   Pheer      C.   W.  K.    pheer 

D.  fere 
119 — 121.]   S.    sqq.     Wrongly  pointed  in 

O.Edd.      Q.  prate  and  have  done;  no 

Companion      To  those  that  boast  and 


have  not ;  a  defyer    To  those  that  would 

and  cannot ;  a  &c. 
126.  soft  nueet^Cl,    D.  soft-sweet 
136.   maUcs\  Q.       F.  T.   K.  D.  Ty.  Sk. 

Maids     S.  C.  W.  Maid 
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Abandoner  of  revells,  mute,  contemplative,  [V.  i] 

Sweet,  folitary,  white  as  chaile,  and  pure 

As  winde-fand  fnow,  who  to  thy  femall  knights  140 

Aliow'fl  no  more  blood  than  will  make  a  blulh. 

Which  is  their  order's  robe  j  I  heere,  thy  pried. 

Am  humbled  fore  thine  altar :  O,  vouchfafe. 

With  that  thy  rare  greene  eye — ^which  never  yet  144 

Beheld  thing  maculate — looke  on  thy  virgin ; 

And,  facred  iilver  miflris,  lend  thine  eare — 

Which  nev'r  heard  fcurrill  terme,  into  whofe  port         • 

Ne*re  entred  wanton  found — to  my  petition  14^ 

Seafond  with  holy  feare.     This  is  my  laft 

Of  veflall  office  5  I  *m  bride-habited. 

But  mayden-harted  5  a  husband  I  have  'pointed. 

But  doe  not  know  him  3  out  of  two,  I  ihould  152 

Choofe  one,  and  pray  for  his  fucceffe ;  but  I 

Am  guiltlefTe  of  eledion  :  of  mine  eyes 

Were  I  to  loofe  one, — they  are  equall  precious, — 

I  could  doom  be  neither;  that  which  perifh'd  iliould 

Goe  too't  unfenteuc'd  :  therefore,  moll  modeft  queene. 

He,  of  the  two  pretenders,  that  bell  loves  me 

And  has  the  truell  title  in  't,  let  him 

Take  off  my  wheaten  gerland,  or  elfe  grant  160 

The  fyle  and  qualitie  I  hold  I  may 

Continue  in  thy  band. 

\^Here  the  hynde  vani/hes  under  the  altar,  and  in  the  place 
afcends  a  rofe-tree,  having  one  rofe  upon  it. 
See  what  our  generall  of  ebbs  and  Howes 

Out  from  the  bow  ells  of  her  holy  altar  164 

With  facred  ad  advances ;  but  one  rofe  ! 
If  well  infpird,  this  battaile  fhal  confound 
Both  thefe  brave  knights,  and  I,  a  virgin  flowre. 
Mull  grow  alone  unpluck'd.  168 


ij6 


144.  greene]  Q.     F.  etc.  green    S.  sheen 
147.  porf]  O.Edd.  etc.    Th.  conj.  Ingleby 

(quer.)  porch 
154.  election  :  of  mine  eyes  Were  1  to  loose 

one, —  .  N  .  precious,— I]  D.('67,  '76). 


Q.  (F.  T.  guiltless  T.  Election  .  .  . 
Eyes,)  Am  guiltlesse  of  election  of  mine 
eyes,  Were  S.  soq.  D.P46)  Sk.  Election 
of  mine  Eyes  ;  Were  Ty.  election  of 
mine  eyes.     Were 
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[V.  i]       [Here  is  heard  a  fodaine  twang  of  inftruments,  and  the  rofe 
f ah  from  the  tree,  which  van'i/hes  under  the  altar. 
The  flowre  is  falne,  the  tree  defcends. — O  miftris. 
Thou  here  dilchargell  me  j  I  fhall  be  gather'd, 
I  thinke  fo  5  but  I  know  not  thine  owne  will : 
172  Unclafpe  thy  myfterie. — I  hope  fhe's  pleasM ; 

Her  (ignes  were  gratious.  [They  curtfey,  and  exeunt. 

Scene  II,     [Athens.     A  room  in  the  prifonJ] 
[V.  2]         Enter  Do^or,  Jailor^  and  Wooer  in  Jiabite  of  Palamon. 

D06I.  Has  this  advice  I  told  you  done  any  good  upon  her  ? 

Woo,  O  very  much  j  the  maids  that  kept  her  company 
Have  halfe  perfwaded  her  that  I  am  Palamon  5 
4  Within  this  halfe  houre  (be  came  Aniling  to  me. 
And  asked  me  what  I  *ld  eate,  and  when  I  *ld  kifle  her : 
I  told  her  prefently,  and  kiH  her  twice. 

DoS,  'Twas  well  done  :  twentie  times  had  bin  for  better  j 
8  For  there  the  cure  lies  mainely. 

Woo,  Then  Ihe  told  me 

She  *ld  watch  with  me  to-night,  for  well  {he  knew 
What  houre  my  fit  would  take  me. 

DoSi,  Let  her  doe  fo ; 

And  when  your  fit  comes,  fit  her  home,  and  prefently. 
1 2       Woo.  She  would  have  me  fing. 

DoB,  You  did  fo  ? 

Woo.  No. 

D06I.  'Twas  very  ill  done,  then  5 

You  (hould  obferve  her  ev'ry  way. 

Woo.  Alas, 

I  have  no  voice,  fir,  to  confirme  her  that  way ! 
16      DoS.  That 's  all  one,  if  yee  make  a  noyfe  : 
If  (he  intreate  againe,  doe  any  thing  j 
Lye  with  her,  if  Ihe  aske  you. 

Jail.  Hoa,  there,  dodor  ! 

D06I.  Yes,  in  the  waie  of  cure. 
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JcuL  But  lirft,  by  your  leave,  [V.  %] 

y  th'  way  of  honedie.  2D 

DoSi,  That 's  but  a  nicenefle  ; 

Nev*r  call  your  child  away  for  honeftie  : 
Cure  her  firft  this  way ;  then,  if  fliee  will  be  honeft. 
She  has  the  path  before  her. 

Jail.  Thanke  yee,  dodor. 

DoSi.  Pray,  bring  her  in. 
And  let  *s  fee  how  fhee  is.  24 

Jail.  I  will,  and  tell  her 

Her  Palamon  flaies  for  her :  but,  dodor. 
Me  thinkes  you  are  i*  th*  wrong  Itill.  [£ii/. 

Doft.  Goe,  goe  5 

You  fathers  are  fine  fooles :  her  honefty ! 
And  we  (hould  give  her  phyiicke  tijl  we  finde  that —  28 

IFoo,  Why,  doe  you  thinke  fhe  is  not  honeft,  fir? 

DoS.  How  old  is  fhe  > 

fFoo,  She  's  eighteene, 

Doft,  She  may  be } 

But  that  *s  all  one,  *tis  nothing  to  our  purpofe : 
What  e*er  her  father  faies,  if  you  perceave  32 

Her  moode  inclining  that  way  that  I  fpoke  of. 
Videlicet,  the  way  of  flefli — ^you  have  me  ? 

Woo,  [Yes,]  very  well,  fir. 

D06I.  Pleafe  her  appetite. 

And  doe  it  home ;  it  cures  her,  ipfo  facto,  36 

The  mellencholly  humour  that  infers  her. 

IVoo.  I  am  of  your  minde,  dodor. 

DoSi,  You'l  finde  it  fo.     She  comes,  pray  [humour]  her. 

Re-enter  Jailor,  Daughter,  and  Maide. 

Jail,  Come  ;  your  love  Palamon  ftaies  for  you,  childe,  40 

And  has  done  this  long  houre,  to  vifite  you. 

Daugfu  I  thanke  him  for  his  gentle  patience; 
He 's  a  kind  gentleman,  and  I  *m  much  bound  to  him. 


35.    K»,  veryl  C-  sqq.     Q.  Yet  very     F. 
T.  S.  Yes  very 


39.  Aumour]  S.  sqq.      Q.  T.  honour      F. 
honor 
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^V   2]  Did  you  nev'r  fee  the  horfe  he  gave  me  ? 

44      Jail,  Yes. 

Dough,  How  doe  you  like  him  ? 

Jail,  He 's  a  very  (aire  one. 

Daugh,  You  never  faw  him  dance  ? 
JaiL  No. 

Daugh,  I  have  often : 

He  daunces  very  finely,  very  comely ; 
48  And,  for  a  jigge,  come  cut  and  long  taile  to  him ; 
He  tumes  ye  like  a  top. 

Jail,  That  *s  fine  indeede. 

Dough    Hee*l  dance  the  morris  twenty  mile  an  houre. 
And  that  will  founder  the  beft  hobby-horfe, 
52  If  I  have  any  skill,  in  all  the  parilh  ; 

And  gallops  to  the  [tune]  of  Light  a*  love  : 
What  thinke  you  of  this  horfe  ? 

Jail,  Having  thefe  vertues 

I  thinke  he  might  be  broght  to  play  at  tennis. 
56      Dough.  Alas,  that  *s  nothing. 

Jail,  Can  he  write  and  reade  too  ? 

Dough,  A  very  faire  hand ;  and  cafls  himfelfe  th*  accounts 
Of  all  his  hay  and  provender  .•  that  hoftler 
Mufl  rife  betime  that  cozens  him.    You  know 
60  The  cheftnut  mare  the  duke  has  ? 

Jaii,  Very  well. 

Daugh.  She  's  horribly  in  love  with  him,  poore  bead ; 
fiut  he  is  like  his  mailer,  coy  and  fcornefull. 
Jail,  What  dowrj'  has  (he  ? 

Daugh.  Some  two  hundred  bottles, 

64  And  twenty  ftrike  of  oates  j  but  hee'l  ne'er  have  her : 
He  lifpes  in  's  neighing,  able  to  entice 
A  milJar's  mare  3  hee'l  be  the  death  of  her. 
DoSi.  What  ftuffe  flie  utters  ! 
68      Jail.  Make  curtfie,  here  your  love  comes. 


53.  turn]  S.  saq.      Q.  tume      F.  T.  Ty. 
turn        Z(fA/  a*    Love :'[  O.Edd.      D. 


Light  o'  love  :  Ty.  Light-a-love  I 
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Who,  Pretty  foule,  [V.  2] 

How  doe  ye  ?    That 's  a  fine  maide  ;  ther  *s  a  curtfie ! 

Daugh,  Yours  to  command,  i'  th'  way  of  honeftie. 
How  far  is  *t  now  to  th*  end  o'  th'  world,  ray  mailers  ? 

D06I,  Why,  a  day's  jorney,  wench.  72 

Daugh.  Will  you  goe  with  me  ? 

JVoo,  What  (hall  we  doe  there,  wench  ? 

Daugh,  Why,  play  at  Hoole  ball : 

What  is  there  elfe  to  doe  ? 

IVoo.  I  am  content. 

If  we  fhall  keepe  our  wedding  there. 

Daugh,  *Tis  true,. 

For  there,  I  will  afTure  you,  we  Ihall  finde  7^ 

Some  blind  prieft  for  the  purpofe,  that  will  venture 
To  marry  us,  for  here  they  're  nice  and  foolilh  j 
Belides,  my  father  mull  be  hang'd  to-morrow. 
And  that  would  be  a  blot  i'  th'  bufineile.  80 

Are  not  you  Palamon  ? 

Woo.  Doe  not  you  know  me  ? 

Daugh,  Yes ;  but  you  care  not  for  me  j  I  have  nothing 
But  this  pore  petti coate  and  too  corfe  fmockes. 

IFoo,  That 's  all  one  j  I  will  have  you.  84 

Daugh.  WiU  you  furely  ? 

Woo.  Yes,  by  this  faire  hand,  will  I. 

Daugh.  Wee'l  to  bed,  then. 

Woo.  Ev'n  when  you  will.  IKiffes  her,"] 

Daugh.  O,  fir,  you  *ld  faine  be  nibling. 

Woo,  Why  doe  you  rub  my  kilfe  off  ? 

Daugh.  'Tis  a  fweet  one. 

And  will  perfume  me  finely  'gainft  the  wedding.  88 

Is  not  thb  your  cofen  Arcite  ? 

DoSi,  Yes,  fweet  heart  j 

And  I  am  glad  ray  cofen  Palamon 
Has  made  fo  faire  a  choice. 

Daugh.  Doe  you  thinke  hee'l  have  me  ? 

86.  Daugh.^  O.Edd.  C.  D.  Ty.      S.  Mason,  W.  give  to  Jailor 
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[V.  a]      DoSi.  Yes  without  doubt. 

Daugk.  Doe  you  thinke  fo  too  i 

pa      Jail,  Yes. 

Daugh.  We  (hall   have  many  children. — Lord,  how  y  'ar 
growne  ! 
My  Palamon  I  hope  will  grow,  too,  finely. 
Now  he  *s  at  liberty  :  alas,  poore  chicken, 
96  He  was  kept  downe  with  hard  meate  and  ill  lodging  i 
But  He  kiile  him  up  againe. 

Enter  a  Meffenger, 
M^.  What  doe  you  here  ?  you*l  loofe  the  nobleft  fight 
That  ev'r  was  feene. 

Jail.  Are  they  i'  th'  field  ? 

M^ffi  They  are : 

100  You  beare  a  charge  there  too. 

JaiL  He  away  flraight — 

I  mud  ev'n  leave  you  here. 

DoS,  Nay,  wee'l  goe  with  you ; 

I  will  not  looie  the  [fight.] 

Jail,  How  did  you  like  her  r 

D06I,  He  warrant  you,  within  thefe  three  or  four  daies 
104  He  make  her  right  againe.     You  mufi  not  from  her. 
But  ftill  preferve  her  in  this  way. 

IFoo,  I  will. 

Doct,  Let 's  get  her  in. 

jy6o.  Come,  fweete,  wee'l  goe  to  dinner  j 

And  then  weele  play  at  cardes. 

Daugh,  And  (hall  we  kille  too  ? 

108       Jy6o,  A  hundred  times. 

Daugh,  And  twenty  ? 

Woo,  I,  and  twenty. 

Daugh.  And  then  wee'l  flecpe  together  ? 

Doct.  Take  her  offer. 

JV60.  Yes,  marry,  will  we 

loa  lie  mvay]  Qo.     Edd.  I'll     K  qucr.  I  I    102.  si;;ht]  I),  lose  the  sight.       Q.  I  will 
will  I       not  loose  the  Fight. 
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But  70U  (hall  not  hurt  me.  [V.  2] 

lExeunt.  iia 


Daugh, 

JFbo,  I  will  not,  fweete. 

Dough,  If  you  doe,  love.  He  cry. 


ScBKE  III.     lA  part  ofiheforefl  near  Athens,  and  near  the     [V.  3] 
place  appointed  for  the  combat.] 

Flour'ifli.     Enter  Thefeus,  Hippolyta,  Emilia,  Pirithous :  cmd 
fome  Attendants,  (T.  Tucke :  Curtis,) 

Emil.  He  no  ilep  further. 

Pir,  Will  you  loofe  this  fight  ? 

Emil.  I  had  rather  fee  a  wren  hawke  at  a  fly. 
Then  this  decifion  :  ev'ry  blow  that  falls 

Threats  a  brave  life ;  each  fbroake  laments  4 

The  place  whereon  it  fals,  and  founds  more  like 
A  bell  then  blade :  I  will  day  here, — 
It  is  enough  my  hearing  (hall  be  punifhd 

With  what  (hall  happen,  gainll  the  which  there  is  8 

No  deefEng,  but  to  heare, — not  taint  mine  eye 
With  dread  fights  it  may  Ihun. 

Pir,  Sir,  my  good  lord. 

Your  filler  will  no  further. 

The/,  O,  Ihe  mull : 

She  (hall  fee  deeds  of  honour  in  their  kinde,  12 

Which  fometime  fhow  well,  pencild :  nature  now 
Shall  make  and  a6t  the  dory,  the  beleife 
Both  leald  with  eye  and  eare.    You  mull  be  pre  fen  t  j 
You  are  the  vi6tour*s  meede,  the  price  and  garlond  16 

To  crowne  the  queflion's  title. 

Emil,  Pardon  me ; 


A  part  oftheforesfl  D.  W.  An  Apart- 
ment in  the  Palace  Ty.  A  Place  near 
the  Lists 

6.  here^ — ]  L.  Q.  here,  It  is  enough  my 
hearing  shall  be  punishd,  With  .  .  . 
happen,  gainst  .  .  .  deaffing,  but  to 
heare  ;  not  C.  W.  here  :  .  .  .  happen, 
('gainst  .  .  deafing)  but  to  hear,  not 
D.(*67,  '76)  happen, — 'gainst.  .  .  deaf- 
ing, — but  to  hear,  not      Sk.   happen. 


^inst  .  .  .  deafing,  but  to  hear, — not 
S.  and  against 
13.  shnv  wdl^  pencUr d\  D.  Heath,  Mason, 
W.  Sk.  O.Edd.  Ty.  well  [om.  ,]  S. 
time  shall  show  well  pencill'd  C.  K. 
well-pencil*d 

16.  price'\  Edd.     L.  quer.  prize 

1 7.  question's  title\  O.  Edd.  sqq.  Sk.    D.(*67, 
'76)  questant's  title 


TieTwn  ^ihkU  KmfmBtL 


Tin  TnH  is  s  >wer  :'  'ii  iighr^  sut  toil 

A  bot  earT  31  diar  lighr^  viudi  timwis 


if  icfmiirr  700  iu  >  ^and  sb 


2a.  *jf  jMsar  uatsU  oullioiis.  niay  einea  zmwr 
2r  "nf.n^  icr  liiadie  aumde  over  itiffi, 
Tjsx:  lezcxr  zisaid  amie  orfaer,  ^bl  acr  Lis& 
iume  3Kr  ic  1  ^noii  3aiiier  jnd  mamr  1  rniirh 

2d  »r  nFTKSa  die  f 


Tlii/ie  rmr  -isnooe  Txfi  t.hl  c::cLi  vrm  ibeir  c^ce 


I   n  iki;  v  inu^  -^jiir  lashgnif  fjre  tcct  liei^, 
3v-   iiint*  imol  iar:  :f  rme     ie  vtxxn  tbe 


ZjrL  In.  radx.  I  -ril  sac 
'icf .'  War,  die  knigte  inii^  kj&£ 

'aiuixr  jr  jinr  ^re  :  kiiuw',  of  dii»  wv 
TnL  ae  ':3e  j^rniur,  jod  3iiilt  needB  be  br 
^  Tj  ^we  "tut  ir^'^ce  pay. 

XacL  Sir,  porioa  me  = 

Tje  "*•*!&  if  1  jiEiirscme  -iiav  be  *^^ 
■J»ir  if  r  jutk. 


i.^'iitr  £u  5J."v3r  y.-^^'^-»  caijwme  of  the  At'fndants.] 
Xwa.   ArctK  >  ^*f3ni*^  Tsnri :  jrc  hi*  cvc 
>  ikif  in  ni^-T:  jisic  or  1  •friirpf  vieaipco 


^*^   ^««,  ^  5.  sot     F,  r  atne  ^^  x  iarl  EiJ.    Sid.  Walker,  In  » 


■~~— -■■  <■ 
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Has  a  mod  menacing  afpedtj  his  brow  [V.  3] 

Is  grav'd,  and  feemes  to  bury  what  it  frovvues  on ; 

Yet  fometime  'tis  not  ^o,  but  alters  to 

The  quallity  of  his  thoughts  3  long  time  his  eye  48 

Will  dwell  upon  his  obje6t  j  mellencholly 

Becomes  him  nobly ;  fo  do's  Arcite's  mirth  ; 

But  Palamon's  iadnes  is  a  kinde  of  mirth^ 

So  mingled,  as  if  mirth  did  make  him  fad,  ^2 

And  fadnes,  merry ;  thofe  darker  humours  that 

Sticke  misbecomingly  on  others,  on  [him] 

Live  in  faire  dwelling. 

[^Cornets,     Trompets  found  as  to  a  charge. 
Harke,  how  yon  fpurs  to  fpirit  doe  incite  ^6 

The  princes  to  their  proofe  !    Arcite  may  win  me ; 
And  yet  may  Palamon  wound  Arcite  to 
The  fpoyling  of  his  figure.     O,  what  pitty 

Enough  for  fuch  a  chance.     If  I  were  by,  60 

I  might  doe  hurt  j  for  they  would  glance  their  eies 
Toward  my  feat,  and  in  that  motion  migh 
Omit  a  ward,  or  forfeit  an  offence. 

Which  crav'd  that  very  time  :  it  is  much  better  64 

I  am  not  there ;  O,  better  never  borne 
Then  minifter  to  fuch  harme. 
[Cornets;  a  great' cry  and  noice  wit  kin ;  crying  *'  A  Palamon  I " 

What  is  the  chance  ? 

Ser,  The  crie's  "A  Palamon  !  '* 

Emil.  Then  he  has  won.     'Twas  ever  likely  :  68 

He  lookd  all  grace  and  fuccelle,  and  he  is 
DoubtleiTe  the  prim'ft  of  men.     I  pre*thee,  run 
And  tell  me  how  it  goes. 

[Showt,  and  cornets;  crying  "  A  Palamon  !  ** 

Ser.  Still  Palamon. 

Emil.  Run  and  enquire.     Poore  fervant,  thou  haft  loft  :  72 

Upon  my  right  fide  ftill  I  wore  thy  pidure, 
Palamon  's  on  the  left :  why  fo,  I  know  not  j 


47.  sometime\  Q.     D.  sometimes        54.  on  him]  S.  etc.     O.Edd.  Ty.  on  them 

b        7 
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[V.  3]  I  had  no  end  in  *t  elfe  j  chance  would  have  il  fo : 
76  On  the  (inifter  fide,  the  heart  lyes  -,  Palamon 
Had  the  befl  boding  chance. 

{^Another  cry,  and^fhou'l  within,  and  cornets. 
This  burfl  of  clamour 
Is  fure  the  end  o'  th'  combat.  [Re-enter  Servant, 

Ser,  They  faide  that  Palamon  had  Arcite's  body 
80  Within  an  inch  o'  th'  pyramid,  that  the  cry 
Was  generall  "  A  Palamon  !  '*  but  anon, 
Th*  alliftants  made  a  brave  redemption,  and 
The  two  bold  tyilers  at  this  inllant  are 
84  Hand  to  hand  at  it. 

EmiL  Were  they  metamorphild 

Bt)th  into  one  ! — O,  why  ?  there  were  no  woman 
Worth  fo  compofd  a  man  :  their  fingle  Ihare, 
Their  noblenes  pcculier  to  them,  gives 
88  The  prejudice  of  difparity,  values  Ihortnes 
To  any  lady  breathing. 

[Cornets ;  cry  within  :  **  Arcile,  Arcite ! ' 
More  exulting  ? 
"  Palamon  "  ftill  ? 

Ser,  Nay,  now  the  found  is  "  Arcile." 

Emil,  I  pre'thee  lay  attention  to  the  cry  -. 
p2  Set  both  thine  eares  to'  th*  bufines. 

[Cornets ;  A  great  Jhuwt  and  cry,  "  Arcite,  vidory  !  " 
Ser,  The  cry  is 

"Arcite  !  *'  and  *'  vidory  !  "  harke  :  "  Arcite,  vidory  !  " 
The  combat's  confummaiion  is  proclaim'd 
By  the  wind-inftruments. 

Emil.  Halfe-fights  faw 

96  That  Arcite  was  no  babe  j  god's  lyd,  his  richnes 


75.  mi  else ;  chatue]  Mason,  W.  D.  K.('67) 
Sk.  O.  Edd.  in't  ;  else  ch«ince  Sy. 
conj.  less  chance     S.  C.  Ty.  omit  else 

83.  lytlers]  Q.  F.  T.  Tylters  S.  Tillers 
C.  \V.  K.  D.  Ty.  Sk.  tillers 

85.  into  one! — ]  L.     Q.  one;     D.  one — 

87.  Their  nobleties  peculier  to  Ihem^  givcs'\  Q. 


C.  sqq.  This  1.  cm.  in  F.  T.  by  chance ; 
S.  could  not  restore  it ! 
88.  disparity^  values  sAortn^rss  To]  Ty.  Q. 
F.  disparity  values  C.  K.  D.  Sk.  dis- 
parity, value's  shortness.  To  W.  value's 
shortness  To 
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And  cofllines  of  fpirit  look*t  through  him  3  it  could  [V.  3] 

No  more  be  hid  in  him  then  fire  in  flax. 

Then  humble  banckes  can  goe  to  law  with  waters 

That  drift  windes  force  to  raging.     I  did  thinke  100 

Good  Palamon  would  mifcarry  5  yet  I  knew  not 

Why  I  did  thinke  fo :  our  reafons  are  not  prophets. 

When  oft  our  fancies  are.     They  're  comming  off:      [Cornets. 

Alas,  poore  Palamon  !  104 

Enter  Thefeus,  Hippolyta,  Pirithous,  Arcite  as  viBor,  and 

Attendants,  kS^c. 

Thef.  Lo,  where  our  fifter  is  in  expe6tation. 
Yet  quaking  and  unfetled. — Faireft  Emily, 
The  gods,  by  their  divine  arbitrament. 

Have  g^ven  you  this  knight :  he  is  a  good  one  108 

As  ever  ftrooke  at  head.     Give  me  your  hands  : 
Receive  you  her,  you  him  ^  be  plighted  with 
A  love  that  growes  as  you  decay. 

Arc,  Emily, 

To  buy  you,  I  have  loft  what 's  deereft  to  me,  11% 

Save  what  is  bought  3  and  yet  I  purchafe  cheapely. 
As  I  doe  rate  your  value. 

Thef,  O  loved  fifter. 

He  fpeakes  now  of  as  brave  a  knight  as  e'er 

Did  fpur  a  noble  fteed :  furely,  the  gods  116 

Would  have  him  die  a  batch'lour,  leaft  his  race 
Should  ftiew  i'  th'  world  too  godlike  :  his  behaviour 
So  charmd  me,  that  me  thought  Alcides  was 

To  him  a  fow  of  lead  :  if  I  could  praife  lao 

Each  part  of  him  to  th'  all  I  have  fpoke,  your  Arcite 
Did  not  loofe  by 't  j  for  he  that  was  thus  good 
Encountred  yet  his  better.     I  have  heard 

Two  emulous  Philomels  beate  the  eare  o'  th*  night  124 

With  their  contentious  throates,  now  one  the  higher. 
Anon  the  other,  then  againe  the  firft, 

121.  to  th'  all  fve  spoke,]  S.  D.  K.  Sk.   1       thee    All  I  hare  spoke, 
Q.  to  *th  all;  I  have  spoke,       Ty.  to  | 
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[V.  3]  And  by  and  by  out-breafted,  that  the  fence 
128  Could  not  be  judge  betweene  'em  :  fo  it  far'd 

Good  fpace  betweene  thefe  kinfinen  j  till  heavens  did 

Make  hardly  one  the  winner. — ^Weare  the  girlond 

With  joy  that  you  have  won. — For  the  fubdude, 
132  Give  them  our  prefent  juftice,  fince  I  know 

Their  lives  but  pinch  'em  :  let  it  here  be  done. 

The  fcene's  not  fur  our  feeing :  goe  we  hence. 

Right  joyfull,  with  fome  forrow. — Anne  your  prize, 
136  I  know  you  will  not  loofe  her. — Hippolyta, 

I  iee  one  eye  of  yours  conceives  a  teare, 

llie  which  it  will  deliver.  [Floriflt, 

Emil,  Is  this  Mynning  ? 

O  all  you  heavenly  powers,  where  is  [your]  mercy  ? 
140  But  that  your  wils  have  faide  it  mull  be  fo. 

And  charge  me  live  10  comfort  this  unfriended. 

This  miferable  prince,  that  cuts  away 

A  life  more  worthy  from  him  then  all  women, 
144  I  fhould  and  would  die  too. 

Hip.  Infinite  pifty. 

That  foA\Te  fuch  eies  fhould  be  fo  fixd  on  one. 

That  two  muft  necdes  be  blinde  for  't. 

Tlief.  So  it  is.  \_Exeunt. 

[v.  4]  Scene  IV.      [The  fame;  a  Block  prepared. '\ 

Enter  Palamon  and  his  Knights  pyniond,  Jailor, 
Executioner,  &c.     Gard. 

Pal.  Ther  's  many  a  man  alive  that  hath  out  liv*d 
The  love  o'  th'  people ;  yea,  i'  th'  felfefame  Hate 
Stands  many  a  father  with  his  childe  :  fome  comfort 
4  We  have  by  fo  conlidering  j  we  expire. 
And  not  without  men's  piity  j  to  live,  frill 


139.  your  mercy  ?]  Edd.     Q.  you  mercy? 

Sc.  IV.  The  same ;  &=€.]  L.  D.  The  same 
part  of  the  forest  as  in  Act  111.  Scene 
VI.  W.  An  open  place  in  the  City 
with  a  Scaffold 

5.  /»'^7;  ^^  ii'^^*  ^iii^  L-  (cf-  V.   iv.   133). 


O.Edd.  Ty.  pitty.  To  live  still.  Hare 
their  good  wishes,  we  S.  »qq.  Pity ;  to 
live  still,  Have  their  good  Wishes ;  we 
D.  Sk.  to  live  still  Have  C.  (1778,) 
mens'    C.  (181 1,)  men's 
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Have  their  good  wiihes ;  we  prevent 

The  loathfome  mifery  of  age,  beguile 

The  gowt  and  rheume,  that  in  lag  howres  attend 

For  grey  approachers  3  we  come  towards  the  gods 

Yong,  and  unwapper'd,  not  halting  under  crymes 

Many  and  i^ale ;  that^  fure,  ihall  pleafe  the  gods 

Sooner  than  fuch,  to  give  us  nedtar  with  *em. 

For  we  are  more  cleare  fpirits.     My  deare  kinfmen, 

Whofe  lives  for  this  poore  comfort  are  laid  downe. 

You  have  fould  *em  too  too  cheape. 

1  K,  What  ending  could  be 
Of  more  content  ?  O'er  us  the  vi6tors  have 

Fortune,  whofe  title  is  as  momentary 

As  to  us  death  is  certaine  5  a  graine  of  honour 

They  not  o'er- weigh  us. 

2  K,  Let  us  bid  ferewell  5 
And  with  our  patience  anger  tottring  fortune. 
Who,  at  her  certain'ft,  reeles. 

3  A'  Come ;  who  begins  ? 
FaL  Ev'n  he  that  led  you  to  this  banket  (hall 

Tafle  to  you  all. — Aha,  my  friend,  my  friend  ! 
Your  gentle  daughter  gave  me  freedome  once  5 
You'l  fee  *t  done  now  for  ever :  pray,  how  does  fhe  ? 
I  heard  (he  was  not  well  3  her  kind  of  ill 
Gave  me  fome  forrow. 

Jail,  Sir,  (he  *s  well  re(lor*d. 

And  to  be  marryed  (hortly. 

FaL  By  my  ihort  life, 

I  am  moft  glad  on*t  3  *tis  the  lated  thing 
I  (hall  be  glad  of  3  pre* thee,  tell  her  fo  3 
Commend  me  to  her,  and,  to  peece  her  portion. 
Tender  her  this. 

I   K.  Nay,  let  *s  be  offerers  all. 
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[Gives  purfe.  3^ 


6.  unshts ;    we  prevent]    Edd.       Q.    Ty. 

wishes,  we      Sk.   wishes ;    [herein]  we 

prevent 
ID.  unwapper'df   no/]  T.  Sy.   W.  D.   Sk. 

Q,  F.  unwapper'd  not,     Th.  Se.  S.  C. 


Ty.  unwarp'd  not     K.  unwappen*d,  not 
15.  foo  too  cheape.]  O.Edd.  (F.  cheap  T. 
Cheap)  S.  Sk.  (conj.)      C  W.  D.('46) 
Ty.  K.  too,  too    D.('67,  '76)  too-too 
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[V.  4]      2  K,  Is  it  a  maide  ? 

Pal,  Verilj,  I  thinke  fo  j 

A  right  good  creature,  more  to  me  deferving 
Then  I  can  qnight  or  fpeake  of. 

All  K.  Commend  us  to  her. 

[They  give  their  purfes. 
)6      JaiJ.  The  gods  requight  you  all,  and  make  her  thankefiil] ! 
Pal,  Adiew  -,  and  let  my  life  be  now  as  fhort 
As  m  J  leare-taking. 

I  K.  Leade,  cooragioos  cofin. 

a.  3-  K.  Wee'l  follow  cheerefully. 

[Palamon  laifs  his  head  on  the  block,     A  great  noife  within, 
crying,  **  Run,  lave,  hold !  " 

Enter  in  hajl  a  Me^nger. 
40      MeS  Hold,  hold  !  O,  hold,  hold,  hold ! 

Enter  Pirithous  in  hqfte. 

Pir,  Hold,  hoa  !  It  is  a  curfed  haft  you  made. 
If  you  have  done  fo  quickly. — Xoble  Palamon, 
The  gods  will  (hew  their  glory  in  a  lite 
44  That  thou  art  yet  to  leade. 

PaL  Can  that  be,  when 

Venus  I  *ve  faid  is  falfe  ?    How  doe  things  fare  ? 

Pir.  Arife,  great  fir,  and  give  the  ty dings  eare 
That  are  mofl  [dearly]  fweet  and  bitter. 

Pa,.  What 

48  Hath  wakt  us  from  our  dreame  ? 

Pir.  Lift  then.     Your  cofen. 

Mounted  upon  a  steed  that  Emily 
Did  firft  beftow  on  him, — a  blacke  one,  o^^nng 
Not  a  hayre-worth  of  white,  which  fonie  will  fay 
52  Weakens  his  price,  and  many  will  not  buy 

His  goodnefle  with  this  note ;  which  fuperftition 


35.  fuj^At]  Q.  F.  T.  S.  C.  D.('67,  '76) 
quit  W.  K.  D.(*46)  Sk.  quite  Ty. 
quite 

39. J  D.     Q.  Lies  on  the  Blovke. 


39.  2.  3.  Al]  L.    Q.  I.  2.  K.     D.  All  the 

Knights 
47.  dfar/v]  S.  sqq.      O.EdtL   early      Sy. 
rarely 
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Heere  findes  allowance, — on  this  horfe  is  Arcite 

Trotting  the  ftones  of  Athens,  which  the  calkins 

Did  rather  tell  then  trample ;  for  the  horfe 

Would  make  his  length  a  mile,  if  *t  pleafd  his  rider 

To  put  pride  in  him :  as  he  tlius  wenrt  counting 

The  flinty  pavement,  dancing  as  *twer  to  th*  muficke 

His  owne  hoofes  made  -, — for,  as  they  fay,  from  iron 

Came  muiicke*s  origen, — what  envious  flint. 

Cold  as  old  Saturne,  and  like  him  pollefl 

With  fire  malevolent,  darted  a  fparke. 

Or  what  feirce  fulphur  elfe,  to  this  end  made, 

I  comment  not  j  the  hot  horfe,  hot  as  fire, 

Tooke  toy  at  this,  and  fell  to  what  diforder 

His  power  could  give  his  will,  bounds,  comes  on  end. 

Forgets  fchoole-dooing,  being  therein  traind. 

And  of  kind  mannadge  j  pig-like  he  whines 

At  the  fliarpe  rowell,  which  he  freats  at  rather 

Then  any  jot  obaies;  feekes  all  foule  meanes 

Of  boyftrous  and  rough  jadrie,  to  dif-feate 

His  lord,  that  kept  it  bravely :  when  nought  ferv'd. 

When  neither  curb  would  cracke,  girth  breake,  nor  diflfring 

plunges 
Dif-roote  his  rider  whence  he  grew,  but  that 
He  kept  him  tweene  his  legges,  on  his  hind  hoofes 
[      .  .  .  .  .      ]  on  end  he  flands 

That  Arcite's  legs,  being  higher  then  his  head, 
Seem*d  with  ftrange  art  to  hang :  his  vi6tor's  >\Teath 
Even  then  feH  off  his  head ;  and  prefently 
Backeward  the  jade  comes  ore,  and  his  full  poyze 
Becomes  the  rider's  loade.     Yet  is  he  living ; 
But  fuch  a  velfell  'tis  that  floates  but  for 
llie  furge  that  next  approaches :  he  much  defires 
To  have  fome  fpeech  with  you.    Loe,  he  appeares. 

Enier  Thefeus,  Hippolyta,  £milia,  Arcite  in  a  chaire. 
Pal,  O  miferable  end  of  our  alliance ! 
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77.  an  end  he  stands]     Here  left  as  in  Qo, 
the  space  being  indicated,  as  some  words 


have  dropt  out  of  the  old  text.      F.  (on 
end  he  stands 


to 
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I  ^V.  4_  The  gods  sre  m:ghtie. — Arcite,  if  thy  heart, 

SS  Tbv  wcrihie,  manljr  heart,  be  yet  unbroken, 
G>e  nie  thv  h&  words  -,  I  am  Palamon, 
One  ihxL  jret  lores  thee  dying. 

j4rc.  Take  Emilia, 

And  widi  her,  all  the  world's  joy.     Reach  thy  hand  : 
9-  Fjitwcll ;  1  Ve  told  my  laft  houre.     I  was  falfe. 
Yet  cerer  irejcherous  :  forgive  me,  cofen. — 
One  kide  trom  faire  Emilia.     \_Kiffes  herJ] — 'Tis  done: 
TAe  her.     I  die.  [D'us, 

Pel.  Thv  brave  foule  feeke  Elizium  ! 

SA      E*nll.  He  clofe  thine  eyes,  prince  5  blelfed  foules  be  widi 
thee! 
Thoa  art  a  right  good  man  ;  and,  while  I  live, 
T!i:s  div  I  give  to  teares. 

Pal.  And  I  to  honour. 

Thef,  In  this  place  firft  you  fought  j  ev'n  very  here 
100  I  fundred  you :  acknowledge  to  the  gods 
[Your'  thankei  that  you  are  living. 
His  pan  is  playd,  and  though  it  were  too  ihort. 
He  did  it  well ;  your  day  is  lengthned,  and 
^04  The  bliilefull  dew  of  heaven  do's  arrowze  you : 
The  po\^  erfuU  Venus  well  hath  graced  her  aliar. 
And  i::iven  vou  vour  love :  our  mailer  Mars 
Hall  vouch  d  his  oracle,  and  to  Arcite  gave 
JoS  The  grace  of  the  contention  :  fo  the  deities 
Have  ihewd  due  jultice. — Beare  this  hence. 

PaL  O  cofen. 

That  we  ihould  things  defire,  which  doe  coll  us 
The  loife  of  our  delire  !  that  nought  could  buy 
112  Deare  love  but  loile  of  deare  love  ! 

Tkef.  Never  fortune 

Did  play  a  fubtler  game  :  the  conquerd  triuraphes. 
The  viclor  has  the  lolfe  j  yet  in  the  palfage 
The  gods  have  becne  moll  equall.      Palamon, 

87.  gi)d5\  Edd.      Th-  conj.  The  Cords  !    104.  amrj}zc\   L.       O.Edd.    arowsc       S. 

lOl.   Your\  D.  Sk.     O.Edd.  etc  Our  |       arouze     C.  sqq.  arrose     Ty.  aiouie 
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Your  kinftnan  hath  confeft  the  right  o*  th*  lady  [V.  4] 

Did  lye  in  you  j  for  you  firft  faw  her,  and 

Even  then  proclaimd  your  fancie ;  he  reftord  her 

As  your  flolne  Jewell,  and  defir'd  your  fpirit 

To  fend  him  hence  forgiven  :  the  gods  my  juflice  120 

Take  from  my  hand,  and  they  themfelves  become 

The  executioners.     Leade  your  lady  ofFj 

And  call  your  lovers  from  the  (lage  of  death. 

Whom  I  adopt  my  friends.     A  day  or  two  124 

Let  us  looke  fadly,  and  give  grace  unto 

The  funeral!  of  Arcite  5  in  whofe  end 

The  vifages  of  bridegroomes  weele  put  on 

And  fmile  with  Palamon^  for  whom  an  houre,  128 

But  one  houre  fince,  I  was  as  dearely  forry. 

As  glad  of  Arcite,  and  am  now  as  glad 

As  for  him  forry. — O  you  heavenly  charmers. 

What  things  yon  make  of  us  !  For  what  we  lacke  132 

We  laugh,  for  what  we  have,  are  forry ;  dill 

Are  children  in  fome  kind.     Let  us  be  tbankefiill 

For  that  which  is,  and  with  you  leave  difpute 

That  are  above  our  queftion. — Let  *s  goe  off,  136 

And  beare  us  like  the  time.  [Flor'i/k.     Exeunt. 

133.  tir^  sorry;  still]  W.  sqq.     O.Edd.  S.  Ty.  sorry  still,     C.  sorry  still ; 
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T   Ifould  now  asJte  yc  hnc  ye  like  the  play  ; 
^^    But,  as  it  is  with  Jchoole-hf^es,  cannot  Jay 
I  am  cruell  JeorefuU.     Pray,  yetjlay  a  while, 
^  And  let  me  looke  upon  ye.     Xo  manfmile  ? 
Then  it  goes  hard,  I  fee.     He  that  has 
Lord  a  yong  hanfome  wench,  then,Jhow  his  face, — 
'Tisftrange  if  none  he  heere, — and,  if  he  will 
8  Againji  his  confcience,  let  him  hijje,  and  kill 
Our  market.     '7*5  in  vaine,  I  fee,  to  flay  yee  : 
Have  at  the  worjl  can  come,  then  !     Now  what  fay  ye  ? 
And  yet  mijiake  me  not ;   7  am  not  told  ; 

12  If^e  have  nofuch  caufe.     If  the  tale  we  have  told — 
For  *tis  no  other — any  way  content  ye, — 
For  to  that  honefi  purpofe  it  was  ment  ye, — 
ll^e  have  our  end  ;  and  yejhall  have  ere  long, 

if)  f  dare  fay,  many  a  tetter,  to  prolong 

Your  old  loves  to  us,     H^e,  and  all  our  might, 
Reji  at  your  fervice :  gentlemen,  good  night. 


[Floridi. 


Knight  omits  this  Epilogue. 

2.  But^  as  it  is  with  SchooU-BoyeSy  cannot 
say\  D.  pointing  O.Edd.  S.  point.  :  But 
[om.  ,]  .  .  .  Boyes[,]    cannot    say,    (F. 


Boys,)  C.  sqq.  But,  as  .  .  .  schoolboys 
cannot  say,  D.  But,  as  .  .  .  schoolboys, 
cannot  say  I  'm  cruel -fearful. 
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Wherever  the  text  of  the  Quarto  has  been  materially  altered  in  this  revised 
text,  the  change  has  been  indicated  by  enclosing  the  new  reading  in  brackets. 
Changes  of  punctuation  have  not  been  indicated  in  this  way. 

Such  of  the  stage-directions  as  are  enclosed  in  brackets  have  been  added 
from  Dyce*s  edition,  1876.  For  an  account  of  the  various  editions  referred  to, 
see  preface  to  the  Quarto  Repnnt. 

Dramatis  PERSONiE.  List  first  given  in  Fol.  1679,  imperfectly;  the  list 
here  as  given  by  Dyce,  1876. 

Prologue.  Probably  by  Fletcher.  Several  of  his  favourite  images  are 
employed  in  it,  and  the  general  style  resembles  that  of  his  undoubted  prologues. 
See  General  Introduction  for  a  few  remarks  on  this. 

5.  shake  to  loose]  1.  e.  at  losing.  See  Note,  I.  i.  150/162.  lose  frequently  so 
spelt  in  old  books,  and  almost  invariably  in  this  play. 

24.  almost  hreathlesse  swimme]  See  Note,  IV.  L  139/180. 

29.  two  hours^  travel]  The  various  allusions  to  the  length  of  performances 
which  occur  in  the  prologues  and  epilogues  of  this  period  are  worth  noting ; 
three  hours  is  sometimes  mentioned,  but  tzvo  seems  to  have  been  oftener  promised, 
perhaps  as  a  sop  to  the  'understanding  gentlemen  of  the  ground.'  {v.  Prol. 
Humorous  Lieutenant — 'and  short  enough,  we  hope;'  and  to  7 he  Coxcomb.) 
Most  plays  prol>ably  took  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  for  representation. 
The  following  list  will  illustrate  this,  containing  all  the  allusions  in  Sh.,  B.  and 
F.,  Ben  Jonson,  Massinger,  and  Ford's  prologues  and  epilogues,  with  a  few 
from  other  sources.  Two  Hours :  Sir  R.  Stapylton's  Verses  on  Fletcher's  Works 
(ed.  Darley,  I.  li.) ;  Love's  Pilgrimage,  prol.  ;  Four  Plays  in  Otie,  Induction  ; 
Henry  VJIL,  prol.  ;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  prol.  ;  Kam  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks, 
epil.  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  x.  380) ;  D'Avenant,  Unfortunate  Loi'ers,  prol.  ;  Sir 
Aston  Cokain's  lines  **To  my  friend  Mr  Thomas  Randolph,"  etc. ;  Cleveland's 
Works,  p.  312,  ed.  1 742,  Elegy  on  Ben  Jonson  ;  and  **To  the  Memory  of  Ben 
Jonson,"  by  Ja.  Mayne.  Three  Hours :  Shirley's  Preface,  B.  and  F.  ;  The 
Loyal  Subject,  epil. ;  The  Lovet^s  Progress,  prol.  (this,  like  several  other  prologues 
and  epilogues  in  the  Fol.  B.  and  F.,  was  written  after  Fletcher's  death,  for  a 
revival  of  the  play). 

Acts  and  Scenes.  The  Quarto  division  has  been  followed  throughout. 
Some  editors  (Weber,  Dyce,  Skeat)  have  joined  the  first  two  scenes  of  Act  II. 
together,  as  one  scene.  But  the  Quarto  rightly  makes  a  distinction,  II.  i.  being 
by  Shakspere,  II.  il  by  Fletcher ;  the  very  fact  of  the  scenes  overlapping  in 
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point  of  tifm  goes  to  prove  the  separate  authorship.  Dr  Ingram  has  pointed  out 
an  example  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  modem  arrangement  (A'l  S.  S.  Trans. 
pt  II.  p.  455.  Note  the  "unconscious  testimony"  there  afforded  of  the  value  of 
the  *  stopt-line  *  test).     See  also  Mr  Skcat's  Pref.,  p.  xii.  n. 

ACT  I. 
Seem  I. 

Enfer  f/}'mm\  See  As  You  Like  It,  V.  iv.  (and  the  *  wedlock -hjmin '  there 
sung)  ;  Philaster,  V.  iii.  ;  B.  Jonson's  Hymefun;  Pericles,  III.  prol.  9  ;  C Alle- 
gro, 126 ;  Four  Plays  in  One  (Tr,  of  Death,  sc  iv.) ;  Taming  of  A  Shrew 
(Shakespeare  Soc  ed.  1844,  p.  38) ;  B.  Jonson's  Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid; 
Chapman's  Widau^s  Tears, 

Her  tresses  likezvise  hanging^  Cf.  stage-dir.  V.  i.  136/142-3,  where  Emilia  is 
** bride-habited,  but  mayden-hearted."  Dr  Nicholson  notes  here:  "this  ap- 
pearance of  the  bride  in  dishevelled  hair,  apparently  a  classic  oistom  (Jonson 
refers  to  Sext.  Pompon.  F.),  betokened  virginity,  and  was  in  use  up  to  Jacobian 
times  at  least.  The  most  remarkable  example  was  that  of  the  Countess  of 
Essex  when  married  to  Somerset. — *  She,  thinking  all  the  world  ignorant  of  her 
slie  practices,  hath  the  impudence  to  appear  in  the  habit  of  a  Virgin,  with  her 
hair  pendent  almost  to  her  feet ;  which  Ornament  of  her  body  (though  a  fair  one) 
could  not  cover  the  deformities  of  her  soul.*  A.  Wilson's  Life  of  James  /.,  p. 
72.  Donne,  in  his  Epithalamium,  also  alludes  to  it.  See  Webster's  White 
Devil,  p.  27,  ed.  1859  ;  and  Jonson's  Hymenai  on  the  first  marriage  of  this  same 
Countess  of  Essex. " 

wheaten  garland]  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  not  clear ;  the  wheaten  wreath 
seems  to  have  been  worn  as  an  emblem  of  fertility,  and  perhaps  also  of  peace  (the 
causer  of  plenty. — "As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear,"  Hml.  V. 
ii.  41).  That  this  wheaten  wreath  "was  well  in  the  writer's  mind"  is  shewn  by 
I.  i.  65/68.  "  Ceres  appears  in  the  masque  in  the  Tempest  to  bless  with  Juno  the 
marriage,  and  she  (Dcmeter)  as  the  goddess  of  fertility  was  considered  a  goddess 
of  marriage.  In  the  representations  also  she  wore  a  wheat-ear  chapleL  Was, 
however,  the  wheat-ear  chaplet  a  known  custom,  or  did  the  authors,  remember- 
ing this  of  Ceres,  and  remembering  perhaps  the  only  religious  marriage  of  the 
Romans — confarreatio — invent  this  show?"  (Dr  Nicholson.) 

Led  by  Piriihous]  Theobald's  correction  (O.  Edd.  reading  Theseus)  clearly 
rendered  necessary  by  the  direction — "  Then  Theseus,  betweene  two  other  Nimphs 
with  wheaten  chaplets  on  their  heads," — when  considered  with  the  later  direction 
— "  The  I.  Queene  fals  downe  at  the  foote  of  Theseus  ;  The  2.  fals  downe  at  the 
foote  of  Hypolita" — shewing  that  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  were  walking  at  some 
little  distance  from  one  another.  Subsequent  editors  (Mr  Tyrrell  excepted)  have 
adopted  Theobald's  reading,  but  Dr  Nicholson  opposes  the  change,  and  considers 
that  the  authors  were  here  thinking  of  the  phrase  (founded  on  the  custom) 
uxorem  ducere,  "It  is  true  that  this  referred  to  the  leading  home,  but  that  would 
not  matter.  It  is  evidence  of  the  strength  and  significance  of  the  custom  that  in 
Greek  marriages  a  widoiver  did  not  comiuct  his  wife,  but  that  this  office  then  fell 
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to  a  friend  such  as  Pirithous.     The  passage  that  will  probably  be  quoted  against 

me,  I  take  to  be  pretty  decisive  in  favour  of  the  old  reading.     When  Theseus 

makes  up  his  mind  to  leave  his  bride  on  the  instant  to  march  against  Creon,  and 

says — 

*  Pirithous 

Lead  on  the  bride,* 
he  does  so  because  he  clearly  makes  Pirithous  his  proxy  in  the  marriage  ceremony 
and  ensuing  feast  ** — [But  does  not  Theseus  mean  that  Pir.  is  to  contimtf  leading 
the  bride  and  not  to  go  with  him  ?] — 

"  *  Omit  not  anything 
In  the  pretended  celebration,* 
Where,  as  usual  in  Shakspere,  pretended  is  a  word  of  curiosa  ftlicitas,  having  a 
double  significance." 

Song.  Spalding  assigns  this  song  to  Shakspere,  and  thinks  it  "very  unlike 
the  more  formal  and  polished  rhymes  of  Fletcher  "  {Letter^  p.  28).  Mr  Furnivall, 
Dr  Nicholson,  Prof.  Dowden.  and  many  others,  dissent  from  this  opinion,  and, 
although  at  first  I  opposed,  I  am  every  day  more  and  more  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  latter  view.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  to  notice  the  selection  of  flowers 
and  the  resemblance  of  some  of  the  epithets  to  those  in  Shakspere*s  plays  ;  it  is 
especially  significant  if  (as  however  we  have  no  right  to  do  in  a  consideration  of 
the  kind)  we  add  Mr  Skeat's  ingenious  (but  mistaken)  emendation  hairbeUs  to 
the  list ;  and  all  the  birds  of  ill  omen  may  also  be  more  or  less  closely  paralleled 
from  Shakspere.  To  these  facts  add  that  not  a  single  line  or  ez'en  epithet  in  the 
song  can  be  paralleled  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s  whole  works,  and  we  have 
seemingly  a  very  strong  case  of  internal  evidence  to  support  Spalding's  view. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  notice  that  the  flowers  are  paralleled  from  two  or 
three  *posy*  passages  in  certain  plays,  viz.,  IVinters  Tale  (IV.  iv.  100—132), 
Cymhelim  (IV.  ii.  219—225),  and  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  (II.  i.  250) ;  we 
can  also  notice  that  the  list  of  birds  is  a  mere  catalogue  with  very  formal  and 
commonplace  attributes  :  the  slanderous  cuckoo,  the  boding  raven,  the  chattering 
pie, — and  if  Seward's  chough  hoar  be  admitted,  the  insertion,  for  mere  rhyme's 
sake,  of  an  epithet  without  any  ethical  significance.  Taking  this  song  with  that 
in  the  fifth  scene,  some  resemblance  in  the  mere  stringing  together  of  sym- 
bolic objects  will  be  noticed  ;  while  both  songs  are  deficient  in  clearness  and 
directness  of  reference.  On  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  and  opinion  must 
vary  as  each  reader  hears  more  or  less  distinctly  the  ring  of  Shakspere's  tone  in 
the  verse,  and  links  this  perception  to  the  internal  evidence  ;  or  else,  refusing  to 
recognize  Shakspere  as  the  writer  on  aesthetic  grounds,  he  will  abstain  from 
referring  the  song  to  Shakspere,  Fletcher,  or  perhaps  some  third  writer  (perhaps 
the  lost  play  of  1594?)  on  the  merits  of  the  literal  evidence  in  its  present 
incomplete  state.  Mr  Skeat  (Introd.  p.  xxii.)  thinks  that  Fletcher  may  have 
added  this  song.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  song  is  essentially  and  indispens- 
ably part  of  the  scene,  and  sufficient  for  all  dramatic  pur|K>ses.  Even  its 
seemingly  fragmentary  state  (noticed  by  Sidney  Walker)  might  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  Shakspere  only  tells  us  enough  to  acquaint  us  with  the  '*  neces- 
sary question  of  the  play,"  directly  and  explicitly.     Where  the  evidence  is  incon- 
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elusive,  conjecture  tends  only  to  mislead ;  and  (though,  following  Hickson's 
arrangement,  I  treat  the  song  as  if  it  were  Shakspere's,  perhaps  more  fully 
because  not  certainly  so)  I  refrain  from  expressing  any  definite  view  on  the 
question  of  its  authorship. 

4.  Maiden  ptnck^s]  t.  e.  *  fresh  pinks  *  (Skeat) ;  or  the  mattai  pinck  specially 
commended  for  its  smell  by  Bacon,  Of  Gardens ;  see  Mr  Wright's  Glossary, 
Golden  Treas.  ed.  s.v.  Pinck. 

5.  Daisies]  Included  among  Bacon's  "Low  Flowers,  being  withal  sweet,  and 
sightly."  See  too  Notes  &*  Queries,  May  I,  1 875,  p.  347.  This  line  is  especi- 
ally urged  by  Mr  Fumivall  as  un-Shaksperian.  Cowley  calls  ^^  Daisies  the  first- 
born of  the  teeming  spring,"  Sylva^  p.  51,  ed.  1684. 

6.  sweet tinte true]  thyme.    Cf.  Oth.,  I.  iii.  326.    Af.  N.  />.,  II.  i.  249.    And — 

**  Time  is  to  trie  me. 

As  eche  be  tried  must, 

Trusting,  you  know  while  life  doth  last 

I  will  not  be  unjust." 
See  **A  Nosegaie  alwaies  sweet,"  in  A  Handejul  of  Pleasant  Delit^s,  15S4 
(Park's  Helieania,  II.  pp.  I — 6).  The  significances  of  the  following  flowers  are 
explained: — Lavender,  'for  lovers  true,*  'desiring;'  Rosemarie^  *for  remem- 
brance ; '  Sa^e,  *  for  sustenance  ;  *  Fenel,  *  for  flaterers  ; '  Violet,  *  for  faithful- 
ncsse ; '  Poses,  *  to  rule  me,  with  reason,  as  you  will ; '  JelifUnoers,  *  for  gentle- 
nesse  ; '  Carnations,  *  for  gratiousnesse  ;  *  Marigolds 

"is  for  marriage. 

That  would  our  minds  suffise. 

Least  that  suspicion  of  us  twaine 

By  anie  meanes  should  rise  : "  etc 
Penirial,  *  to  serve  as  a  remembrancer ; '  Cawsloppes,  *  for  counsel.' 

7.  Prime-rose]  Cf.  Quarles,  Stanzas,  quoted  in  Chambers'  Cyclop.  Eng.  Lit.; 
Lycidas,  142  ;  IVint.  T.,  IV.  iv.  122  ;  Cymb.,  IV.  ii.  222  ;  B.  Jonson,  Pans  An- 
niversary. For  derivation  (which  is  not  very  certain),  see  Wordsworth,  Rn>er 
DuddoH,  xxii.  (cf.  Eccles.  Sonn.  xlvi.);  Prtor's  Names  of  English  Plants.  Mr 
Skeat  has  kindly  sent  me  the  following  note,  amending  the  note  already  published 
in  his  etlition  : — 

*'  There  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  apparent  etymology  of  the  French  name  for 
the  primrose,  viz.  primei'he.  Pritnevire  is,  or  was  thought  to  be,  for  prima  veris  ; 
or  in  other  words,  the  *  first-bom  child  of  Ver.*  The  true  etymology  is  rather 
primula  veris,  if  the  word  was  taken  from  Latin ;  but  Brachet  supposes  that  it 
was  merely  borrowed  from  the  Ital.  primavera,  a  name  used  of  flowers  that  come 
in  the  early  spring."  Prime-roses,  the  usual  spelling  in  old  writers,  is  that  used 
by  Bacon,  Of  Gardens  Chaucer,  pryme-rose.  Ver.  cf.  Chapman,  Minor  Poems 
(ed.  1875,  p.  40). 

9.  With  her  bels  dimme]  Qo.  F2  bels  dimm,  the  rest  bells  dim,  except 
Skeat,  hairbdls  dim.  Mr  Skeat 's  emendation  is  very  ingenious,  and  supported 
by  strong  presumptive  evidence,  but  I  cannot,  for  my  own  part,  admit  the 
validity  of  his  arguments.  He  says  in  his  Introduction  (p.  xxii.)  that  the  Song  is 
such  a  piece  as  Fletcher  **  might  have  added,"  and  yet  he  bases  his  change  mainly 
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upon  the  feet  of  an  apparently  analogous  passage  in  Shakspere  {Cymbelinc,  IV.  ii. 
218).  It  should  be  remembered  that  if  we  have  not  Shakspere  in  this  song,  we 
are  under  no  necessity  of  assimilating  it  to  his  undoubted  work  ;  especially  as 
such  an  assimilation  might  tend  to  prejudice  us  on  the  question  of  authorship. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr  Skeat  argues  that  the  rhythm  of  the  line  positively 
requires  the  accent  on  the  secottd  syllable.  But  is  this  really  so  ?  do  not  the 
irregularity  of  the  number  of  syllables  and  the  words  used  in  these  third  lines, 
rather  indicate  that  there  Ls  but  one  emphatic  word  in  the  line  :  hue^  tnie^  dim^ 
trintf  sense,  hence,  pie,  fly  t  Besides,  there  is  another  and  important  stnwtural 
obstacle  to  Mr  Skeat's  arrangement  Looking  through  the  song  we  see  one  half 
(3  lines  exactly)  of  each  stanza  occupied  by  one  idea  (v.  11.  i — 3,  7 — 9,  13 — 15, 
22 — 24),  and  the  remaining  half  devoted  to  a  group  of  objects  ;  Mr  Skeat's 
change  would  destroy  this  designed  symmetry.  Again,  Mr  Skeat  urges:  **(!) 
that  her  bells  makes  no  sense  at  all ;  (2)  that  Shakesjieare  couples  the  *  azured 
harebell '  with  the  *  pale  primrose '.  .  .  ;  and  (3)  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
epithet  dim  as  applied  to  such  a  flower.     See  Shak.  Winter* s  Tale,  IV.  iv.  118  : 

daffodils. 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  ;  violets  dim. 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 

Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pale  primroses,  &c." 
These  arguments  do  not  appear  to  me  to  establish  Mr  .Skeat 's  case.  Take  them 
in  the  inverted  order.  (3)  violets  dim  is  not  a  parallel  to  hairbells  dim,  as  the 
sweetness  of  the  violet's  smell  is  contrasted  with  the  radiant  l>eauty  of  the  daffodils 
that  conquers  the  winds  of  March,  dim  serving  to  sulx>rdinate  the  colour  to  the 
perfume,  and  perhaps  meaning  "half- hidden  from  the  eye,"  retiring,  modest; 
or,  as  Chapman (i1////^r /W/^w,  p.  130,  cf.  p.  39,)  has  it:  "with  bosom-hung  and 
hidden  heads."  Schmidt  explains  dim  :  **  wanting  beauty,  homely,"  but  against 
this  prosy  interpretation  of  the  "glowing  violet,"  see  Sonn.  xcix.,  and  Ven,  124. 
In  the  Phanix  Nest,  1593  (Park's  Hcliconia,  vol.  II.  p.  135)  : — 

**  Sweete  violets  (Loves  paradice),  that  spred 
Your  gracious  odours,  which  you  couched  beare 
Within  your  palie  faces. 

Upon  the  gentle  wings  of  some  calme  breathing  windc, 
That  plaies  amid  the  plaine, "  &c. 
(Preferring  to  some  special  kind  of  sweet  violet,  as  pcrhajK  in   W.  T.). 

Again,  though  the  epithet  dim  might  be  applied  to  one  variety  of  the  hairbell 
proper  (whose  flowers  are  sometimes  white),  it  is  scarcely  applicable  either  to  the 
bluebell  or  to  the  ordinary  hairbell.  Shakspere  speaks  of  the  azure  veins,  that 
is,  the  clear,  translucent,  blue  veins,  **of  heaven's  own  tinct;"  and  similarly 
therefore  of  the  azured  harebell,  like  thy  veins  (v.  Lucr.,  419  ;  Cymb.,  II.  ii.  22  ; 
Temp. ,  V.  43).  Dim,  on  the  contrary,  is  applicable  to  the  paie  primrose :  cf. 
M,  iV.  D.,  I.  i.  215  I— 

**  And  in  the  woods,  where  oflen  you  and  I 
Upon  y?/i>i/  primrose  beds  were  wont  to  lie." 
(2)  The  feet  that  Shakspere  couples  the  '  azured  harebell  *  with  the  'pale  primrose ' 
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in  Cymi.  IV.  ii.  219  (even  assuming  him  to  have  written  this  song)  does  not  involve 
that  we  should  have  them  coupled  here,  else  why  not  have  the  vi^it  or  daffodil^ 
instead  of  two  summer-flowers,  the  marigold  and  larkspur  f  Mr  Skeat  adds  on 
to  his  note  the  remark  that  "  The  true  hairbell  (so  called  in  modem  works,  with 
reference  to  the  slendemess  of  its  stalk)  is  the  Campanula  rotundifolia^  but  the 
name  was  frequently  applied  to  the  Agraphis  nutans,  the  wild  hyacinth  or  blue- 
bell ;  and  the  latter  is  probably  here  intended,  both  because  it  is  an  earlier 
flower  and  because  the  epithet  dim  suits  it  better."  Not  "probably,"  but  arltiinfy, 
the  wild  hyacinth  or  bluebell  (/fy.  non  scriptus)  is  here  to  be  the  meaning, 
unless  we  understand  the  boy  to  strew  flowers  which  blossom — the  primrose 
in  March  and  April,  and  the  hairbdl  {proper)  in  July  and  August  (See  Jen- 
kinson's  BrX  Plants,  pp.  26,  31,  ed.  1 775.)  But  though  bluebell  must  be  the 
meaning  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  song,  it  is  not  so  certainly  the  sense  in  Cynt- 
belnie.  **  While  summer  lasts,"  Arviragus  will  strew  Fidele's  grave  (cC  Per,,  IV. 
i.  18);  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  four  seasons  may  be  symbolized  by  their 
respective  emblems :  pale  primrose  of  spring  and  early  summer;  the  azured  hairbell, 
reflecting  the  blue  midsummer  sky  ;  the  leaf  (coming  forth  in  May,  but  Autumn  s 
very  type)  of  eglantine,  linking  May's  sweetness  to  the  "  moist  rich  smell  of  the 
rotting  leaves  "  in  the  late  season  ; — 

**  Yea,  and  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none, 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse." 
Such  a  succession  is  both  possible  and  natural,  and  may  be  signifled  by  the 
passage.  The  point  is,  at  all  events,  open  to  doubt  until  it  can  be  shown  that 
Shakspere's  age  knew  not  of  the  Campanula  rotundi/olia  as  the  harebell,  but 
solely  denominated  Hyacinthus  non  scriptus  by  that  name  ;  certainly,  while  doubt 
on  this  point  exists,  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  ground  from  beneath  any  hypotliesis 
founded  on  the  analogy.  (It  is  certain  that  harebell  vf2&  formerly  a  common  name 
for  the  bluebell ;  e.  g.  see  Parkinson,  Paradisus,  p.  l22-=zlacinth  (q.  Dr  Prior) ; 
Jenkinson,  ^r/V.  Platits,  p.  ^o•=. Hyacinth ;  Mackay's  Flora  I/ibemica,  1^,  137 
^=.  Campanula,  p.  286  =  72^.;  Henfrey*s  Elem,  Botany,  p.  303=G//».) 
But  (i)  bells  "makes  no  sense  at  all?"  This  maybe  objected  to  on  various 
grounds,  e.g.  (a)  if  (as  Mr  Skeat  writes  to  me)  **  Primrose,  first-bom  child  of 
Ver  "  -rz-prifHtda  veris,  the  cowslip  is  included  under  that  term,  and  this  is  sus- 
tained by  the  mention  of  oxlips  afterwards, — "cowslips  wan  that  hang  the 
pensive  head  "  maybe  said  to  have  bells  dim  ;  and  **  a  cowslip's  bell "  in  Temp., 
V.  89,  clenches  the  argument.  But  {b)  this  **  cowslip's  bell "  suggests  another 
and  better  explanation,  for  it  shews  that  Shakspere  used  the  word  bellz=.  blossom, 
not  confining  it  to  the  cavipanulacece  (as  indeed  zve  do  not  when  we  speak  of  blue- 
bells), but  even  applying  it  to  the  primulacece,  and  apparently  deriving  the 
epithet  less  from  the  precise  form  than  from  the  general  appearance  and  bell -like 
moz'ements  of  the  flower. 

Similarly  Mr  Tennyson  has  "flower-bells,"  etc  ;  and  Darwin,  Botanic 
Garden  [IW.  576),  "silver  bells"  (r=  orange  blossoms),  "close  the  timorous 
floret's  golden  bell "  (of  the  anemone,  tragopogon,  and  other  sensitive  plants,  III. 
460) ;  cf.  Loz'cs  of  the  Plants  (IV,  514),  "and  each  chill  Floret  clps'd  her  velvet 
beU ;"  (I.  36)  "  a  blossom's  bell ;  "  I.  490,  etc. 
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Having  vindicated  the  old  reading  formally,  to  some  extent  at  least,  does  Mr 
Skeat's  assertion  receive  assent,  that  *  *  her  bells  makes  no  sense  at  all "  ? 

I  explain  (as  Dr  Nicholson  has  also  suggested)  that  the  significance  of  har' 
hinger  is  attracted  into  the  expression  her  bells^  and  the  passage  means,  bring  the 
Primrose,  harbinger  that  belleth  the  advent  of  spring,  as  a  welcome  guest  is  pre- 
luded by  peals  of  the  "sweet  poetry  of  steeples."  (Perhaps  the  idea  was  sug- 
gested by  a  recollection  of  the  scene :  the  bells  at  Theseus'  wedding  ?)  Mr  Ten- 
nyson (Adeline)  warrants  this  idea  of  the  flowers  ringing : 

**  Or  when  little  airs  arise. 
How  the  merry  bluebell  rings^ 
To  the  mosses  underneath  ?  " 
I  do  not  insist  on  all  or  any  of  these  points  as  facts  proving  that  Mr  Skeat  is 
wrong  ;  I  merely  plead  for  the  old  text — do  not  these  few  reasons  warrant  us  at 
least  in  retaining  the  old  reading  "  until  further  notice  ; "  will  Mr  Skeat  still 
"have  no  hesitation  in  this  case,"  and  will  it  still  be  "astonishing**  to  him 
•*  that  no  one  has  thought  of  "  his  reading  before  ? 

la   Oxlips^  Wint,  T.,  I.  c,     M.  N,  Z>.,  H.  i.  25a 

II.  Marigolds  on  deathbeds  bhwing]  cf.  /Vr.,  IV.  l  16 : 

"...  and  marigolds 
Shall  as  a  carpet  hang  upon  thy  grave 
While  summer-days  do  last." 
" The  peculiarity  in  the  text  is  that  they  are  'blowing,'  therefore  'growing,'  and 
it  is  worth  enquiry  in  addition  to  the  parallelism  in  /Vnir/ff— which  is  only 
parallel  as  refers  to  strewing — whether  the  custom  of  planting  marigolds  on 
graves  was  common  ?     Looking  to  the  significance  of  the  marigold  (see  N,  and 
Q.  s.  V.)  the  custom  would  be  likely  to  obtain"  (Dr  Nicholson).     Visitors  to 
Bettwys-y-Coed,  N.  Wales,  can  see  graves  planted  with  many  flowers,  including 
(1875)  marigolds  and  "sweet  thyme  true,"  in  the  old  churchyard  there. 

13.  natures  children  sweet\  Flowers  are  called  "Nature's  lovely  children"  by 
Ann  Radcliffe,  Mysteries  of  Udolpho^  c  I. 

16.  Not  an  angel  of  the  air]  This,  the  reading  of  all  editions,  has  been 
objected  to  by  Theobald,  who  proposed  Augel,  from  Ital.  augello^  a  bird. 
However,  Dyce's  explanation  is  evidently  right :  "  *bird  of  the  air,'  [angel  in 
this  sense  is  a  Grecism, — dyyeXoc,  i.  e.  messenger^  being  applied  to  birds  of 
augury.  Our  early  writers  frequently  use  the  word  as  eqmvalent  to  bird  ;  so  in 
Massinger  and  Dekker's  Virgin  Martyr,  the  Roman  eagle*  is  called  *the  Roman 
angel,'  Massinger's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  36,  ed.  Gifford,  1813)."  The  passage  in 
Massinger — not  a  close  parallel — was  first  noted  by  Monck  Mason,  1798,  and  is 
found  in  Act  H.  sc.  ii.  sp.  17 :  "the  Roman  angel's  wings  shall  melt."  Closer  is 
this  from  Ben  Jonson's  Sad  Shepherd,  H.  ii. — "The  dear  good  angel  of  the 
spring,  the  nightingale  "  (i.  e.  that  bringeth  glad  tidings  of  spring).  Cf.  "And 
aerie  birds  like  angels  ever  sing,"  Bamabe  Barnes,  Spiritual  Sonnets,  x.  I  have 
found  no  example  of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  nor  does 
it  occur  in  Shakspere.  "  Angel  refers  to  birds  who  would  be  likened  to  the  good 
spirits  or  angels,  exclusive  of  the  birds  of  prey  and  ill-omen  who  rather  represented 
the  angels  who  had  faUen  "  (Dr  Nicholson).  QL  Iliad,  XXIV.  2Q2  (Mr  Skeat). 
b  8 
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19.  TAf  cnrw]  References  sdected  from  Schmidt's  Shakap.  I^x.  show  how 
ill-omened  the  crow  was  held  to  be  : — S<mn.^  Ixx. ;  M.  N.  Z>.,  II.  i.  97  ;   W.  7!, 

III.  ii.  192;  H.^.,  II.  i.  91  ;  IV.  ii.  51  ;  2  ^.6,  IV.  x.  90;  V.  ii.  ii  ;  TrciL, 

IV.  ii.  9 ;  Cymb.,  III.  i.  83  ;  V.  iii  93. 

slanderous  c%ukoo\  The  sUnder  of  the  "cukkow  ever  unkinde'*  (Chaucer, 
Assemb,  F.y  358)  is  explained  in  L.  L.  Z.,  V.  ii.  908.  See  too  "The  Cuckoo" 
m  Ijnte- Poems  and  Humorous  Ones,  Ballad  Soc.  1 874,  p.  18.  Cf.  Epistola  Ho- 
Eliana,  p.  462,  ed.  1688  (vol.  IV.  let.  xix.). 

20.  Boding  raven]  cf.  Troil.,  V.  ii.  191  ;  0th, ,  IV.  i.  22, — "the  raven  o'er 
th*  infected  house,  Boding  to  all.**  The  night -raven  (as  Dyce  shows)  is  a  differ- 
ent bird,  though  of  similar  omen  : 

*'and  the  night  raven. 

Which  doth  use  for  to  call 

Men  to  death's  haven.*' — {Robin  GoodfelloWy  his  Mad 
Pranks  and  Merry  Jests j  Qo,  black-letter,  1628.    q.  Beloe,  Anecd.  I.  275.) 
This  latter  is  the  ** night-crow*'  mentioned  in  3  /^.6.,  V.  vi    45.      Lt.-Col. 
Cunningham  has  noted  that  Cavendish,  in  the  life  of  Wolsey,  tells  us  the  Car- 
dinal used  to  call  Anne  Bullen  the  **  night-crow." 

20.  chough  hoar]  Qo  Cloitgh  hee ;  Y2  Clough  Ar,  ed.  1711,  Clough  he;  Seward, 
etc.,  chough  hoar,  "There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  therefore  of  our  having 
got  the  true  substantive ;  for  He  we  must  have  an  adjective  that  suits  the  Chough, 
and  also  rhimes  to  nor;  Jioar  will  do  both,  the  Chough  having  grayish  feathers  on 
his  head,  from  whence  Shakespeare  calls  him  the  russet-pated  chottgk*^  {M.  A'.  D., 
III.  ii.  21).  But  russet-pated,  as  Prof.  Newton  points  out  (in  Mr  Skeat's  ed.),  is 
really  russet-patted  «=  h  pattes  rousses  (cf.  for  the  single  /  the  ordinary  spelling  of 
twinned,  twined,  etc.) ;  and  the  rhyme  is  questionable.  See  Dyce's  Glossary, 
Rolfe's  n.  on  Temp.  II.  i.  266,  and  Mr  Skeat's  note  here.  Charles  Lamb  (Lieut.- 
Col.  Cunningham  kindly  informed  me)  "considered  that  cuckoo  and  chough 
rhymed,  and  altered  his  copy  accordingly, 

*  The  crow,  the  slanderous  cuckoo, 
The  boding  raven  nor  the  chough, 
Nor  chatt'ring  pie.* " 
The  pronunciation  choo  (still,  I  believe,  to  be  heard  in  the  north  of  England)  is 
no  objection,  as  the  word  comes  from  A.S.  ceo  (Skeat),  and  enoio,  enough,  give  us 
a  parallel ;  though  chuff  (v.  Nares)  must  have  been  more  usual.  Lamb's 
mode  of  complete  excision  seems  even  preferable  to  Seward's  very  feeble  bit  of 
tinkering.  For  a  most  fatal  objection  to  the  arrangement  chough  hoar  exists  in 
the  fact  that  hoar  is  a  purely  descriptive  epithet,  and  utterly  devoid  of  any 
symbolic  bearing,  while  all  the  rest  have  some  reference  to  the  requirements 
of  the  case.  Assuredly,  if  Seward's  conjecture  give  the  original  reading,  Shaksj^ere 
never  wrote  the  song.  It  is  true  that  chough  was  probably  a  colloquial  name  foi 
jack-daw  ;  nearly  all  the  passages  in  Shakspere  would  bear  such  an  inteq^reta- 
tion ;  and  even  here,  as  betokening  dishonesty,  it  might  perhaps  be  admitted. 
Besides,  the  name  chough  in  this  sense  cannot  be  considered  peculiar  to 
Shakspere,  for  what  lover  of  the  sainted  bird  of  Rheims  can  fail  to  identify  him 
here: — 
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"The  owle  eke,  that  of  dethe  the  bode  bryngeth, 

T^f  theft  the  choghe^  and  eke  the  janglynge  pye/' 

Chauc.  Assemb,  F.,  11.  343—345- 
(Cf.  . .  .  "like  the  foolish  chmghy  which  loves  to  steal  money  only  to  hide  it." 
Cowley,  Essays^  7.  Of  Avarice,  p.  127,  sig.  U,  u.  u.  4.  ed.  1684.)  Probably  the 
name  choo^  ceoy  was  once  used  of  the  whole  class  :  have  we  not  got  the  origin^ 
word  still  in  cmv^  caw  f 

Dr  Nicholson  warns  us  against  confining  "colloquial  names  to  scientific  species," 
the  more  so  as  the  former  were  often  variously  applied  in  different  parts.  "  Pals- 
grave (Halliwell,  Arch,  Diet.)  gives  ^choughe,  a  yong  crowe,  corneille ;*  and 
Cotgrave  under  the  similar  French  ChouHtte  has  not  only  chough,  cadesse,  daw, 
jackdaw,  but  the  little  horn  owle  (a  thievish  night-bird)  as  well.  Hence  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  chough  of  Dover  Cliff  is  the  jackdaw,  because  Shakspere 
chooses  to  call  (perhaps  some  special)  chough  russet-patcd  in  M.  N.  D,  If  I 
speak  of  a  red-legged  partridge,  is  it  to  be  said  that  I  am  speaking  of  that  species 
whenever  I  mention  the  word  partridge,  and  is  this  to  be  proved  of  me  by  quoting 
my  red-legged  partridge?"  Gilbert  White  tells  us  that  "Cornish  choughs 
abound,  and  breed  on  all  the  cliffs  of  the  Sussex  coast  ;*'  a  fact  which  confirms 
Dr  Nicholson's  defence  of  the  I^ar  passage. 

21.  chai^ring pie\  cf.  3  //.6.,  V.  vi.  46-7  : 

"  The  raven  rooked  her  on  the  chimney's  top. 
And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung." 

22.  Bride-hoHse']  cf.  Taming  of  A  Shreiv  (ed.  1844.  Sh.  Soc),  p.  23: 

^^  Boy.  Why  come  man,  we  shall  have  good  cheere 

Anon  at  the  bride  house,  for  your  maisters  gone  to 

Church  to  be  married  alrcadie,  and  thears 

Such  cheere  as  passeth. 
San.  O  brave,  I  would  I  had  eate  no  meate  this  week 

For  I  have  never  a  comer  left  in  my  bellie 

To  put  a  venison  pastie  in,"  etc. 
Enter  I.  Queens]  Sidney  Walker  (Cr/V.  Exam,  of  the  Text  of  Sh.  i860,  III.  340) 
asks :  "  Is  the  Epithalamium  broken  off  by  the  entrance  of  the  Queens  ?     It 
seems  unfinished  ;  and  it  is  more  natural  I  think  it  should  be  interrupted.     So  of 
Paris's  speech  at  the  tomb,  Romeo  and  yuliet,  V.  iii." 

The  entire  introduction  illustrates  Shakspere's  directness  and  clearness  in 
putting  us  in  possession  of  the  "exact  state  of  affairs  at  the  opening  of  the  play, 
without  any  circumlocution  or  long-winded  harangues,  but  naturally  and  dramatic- 
ally" (Hickson,  N.  S.  S.  Tr,^  p.  30*).  The  procession  and  song  are  only  inserted 
for  this  purpose,  and  we  quickly  enter  on  the  dramatised  Knightes  Tale.  The 
chief  Chaucer  parallels  to  this  Act  are  :  Sc.  i.  cf.  11.  35 — 106  ;  Sc  iii.  cf.  11. 
107 — 116  ;  Sc.  iv.  cf.  11.  117— 132,  143— 171  ;  Sc.  v.  cf.  11.  133—142  (Aldine 
Chaucer,  vol.  II.  ed.  1866). 

33/34.  book  of  trespasses]  This  form  of  speech  was  very  common  in  Sh.'s 
day:  cf.  "the  book  of  virtue,"  IV.  T,  "the  book  of  life,"  ^  2.,  "the  devU's 
book,"  2  /r.4.,  "book  of  memory,"  i  //.6.,  "Jove's  own  book,"  "the  book  of 
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his  good  acts,"  C(?r.,  etc.  Speaking  of  this  passage,  Spalding  p.  29^  observes  : 
"  These  latter  lines  (29/30-35)  are  of  a  rharartrr  which  is  perfectlr  and  singnlaiij 
Shakespeare's.  The  shade  of  gravitr  m-hich  so  ussallj  darkens  his  poetiy,  is 
<^ten  heightened  to  the  most  solemn  seriousness.  The  religious  tbooght  pre- 
sented here  is  most  alien  from  Fletcher's  turn  of  thought. — His  energy,  sometimes 
confined  within  dae  limits,  often  betrays  him  into  harshness ;  and  his  liking  f<»r 
familiarity  of  imagery  and  expression  sometimes  makes  him  careless  thoi^  both 
diould  be  coarse,  a  fault  which  we  find  here,  and  of  which  Flet<^eT  is  nerer  guilty.'* 
40  43.  who  rfUurt]  Qo  endured^  F2  endur'd^  as  in  later  edd.  Monck  Mason 
proposed  the  reading  I  (following  Dyce  and  Skeat)  have  adopted,  vhi^  endure^ 
**  as  they  were  still  in  that  situation  "  {Comnunis  en  the  Plays  of  B.  and  F^  &c 
By  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Monck  Mason,  1798).  endure  is  also,  Dr  Nicholson  has 
noted,  the  more  dramatic  form,  and  was  probably  that  used  by  the  authors.  Cf. 
•  If  he  i'th'  blood -siz'd  field  lay  swoln/ 

41/44.  beake$  cf  ravens^  &c.]  cf.  Jul.  Cits.,  V.  i, : 

'*  And  in  their  steads  do  raz'ens,  crtncs,  and  kites. 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us, 
.As  we  were  sickly  prey.** 
Tallents  is  the  usual  spelling  in  old  books. 

45/48.  eye  0/ holy  Phabus]  c£  //1 5.,  IV.  L  290 :  "Sweats  in  the  eye  of 
Phoebus**  (Skeat). 

48/51.  77u*u  purger  of  the  earth]  Spalding,  Letter,  p.  30^  calls  attention  to 
this  form  of  speech,  and  adds  :  *'  Verbal  names  expressing  the  agent  occur,  it  is 
true,  in  Fletcher  and  others,  but  they  are  in  an  especial  manner  frequent  with 
Shakspere,  who  invents  them  to  preserve  his  brevity,  and  always  appliis  them 
with  great  force  and  quaintness.*'     Purgrrs,  Jul.  Cas.,  II.  L  1 8a 

47.  50.  duke]  "  a  leader,  a  general,  a  commander  ( Lat-  Dux).^*  This  explan. 
(Dyce's  and  Var.Sh.  on  M.  X.  D.,  I.  i.  p.  177)  suits  the  wide  application  of 
the  word  better  than  Dr  Schmidt's.  Cf.  **  Theseus,  our  reno\%'ned  duke,** 
M,  N.  D.,  I.  i.  19  (not  in  Schmidt). 

50/53.  chapel  them]  See  Dr  Abbott's  Sh,  Gr.,  \  290.  This  word,  and  **io  um 
their  ashes,"  Spalding  italicises  as  instances  **  of  those  bold  coinages  of  words,  forced 
on  a  mind  for  whose  force  of  conception  common  terms  were  too  weak  **  (p.  30). 

56  59.  transported]  rapt.     Cf.  1.  188/209. 

59/62.  vetigeame  and  revenge]  These  words  are  similarly  coupled  xn  Rieh.z., 
IV.  i.  66 :  "shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge : **  apparently  to  intensify  the  threat. 

62,63.  Ciipaneus]  Chaucer's  pronunciation  of  the  word — "Was  whilome 
wyf  to  Kyng  Capaneiis  ** — though  different  from  this,  is  still  quadrisyllabic. 
Spalding  (I  think  without  sufficient  grounds)  says  :  "  Probably  Hetcher  would 
not  have  committed  this  false  quantity." 

63/66.  Mars' s  altar]  Qo  Marsis^  disyll.  cf.  TV.  and  Cress,,  II.  i.  58  ;  IV.  ▼. 
177,  255,  etc.      The  Lover's  Progress,  II.  iii.     Peele's  Polyhymnia,  ix. 

65/68.  spread  her.]  Seward  stupidly  notes  :  "  The  Reader  will  see  that  her 
is  prejudicial  to  the  Sense  and  Measure,  and  to  be  discarded.**  The  construction 
is  simplified,  and  the  pause  softened,  by  her  [sc.  mantle]. 

67/70.  our  kinsman]  See  North's  Plutarch,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  279  to  p.  290. 
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69/72.  nemgan.]  Cf.  //w/.,  I.  iv.  83,  Z.  Z.  Z ,  IV.  i.  90.  There  is  a 
similar  reference  to  "  Alcides,  that  masler'd  monsters,"  in  (Beaumont's  part  oQ 
Four  Plays y  Tr.  of  Honour,  sc.  ii.  Hercules,  disyll.  **Ercles." 

75/78.  undertaker^  Dyce  (quoting  Ritson)  explains  to  be  "one  who  under- 
takes or  takes  up  the  quarrel  or  business  of  another."  Cf.  Tw.  N.y  III.  iv.  350, 
Lover  5  Progress,  I.  i.,  and  see  a  good  note  in  Skeat's  ed.  p.  loi. 

91/96.  for  The  tenour  of  thy  speech\  Seward  ("rightly  perhaps,"  Dyce) 
changed  the  passage  to  :  "a  Servant  to  The  Tenor  of  thy  Speech"  (O.  Edd.  the 
speech).  Servant  (as  in  Philaster,  III.  ii.,  Knight  of  Malta,  III.  ii.,  Had.  DoilsL, 
VII.  489,  and  often  in  Sh.),  the  correlative  of  Mistress,  was  applied  not  merely 
to  gentlemen  by  themselves,  but  was  a  regular  term  of  address  from  the  ladies  to 
whom  they  made  their  court  v.  Schmidt,  s.  v.  cf.  The  Photnix  Nest,  1593  (Park, 
Heliconia,  II.  p.  1 13)  :  "Mistress  and  Servant,  titles  of  mischance,"  ib.  p.  117  : 
"  Mistress  this  grace  unto  your  servant  give."  "  A  Lady  Forsaken,  complayn- 
cth  "  (in  Th^  Paradise  of  Daintie  Devices,  xxii.)  of  her  lover  :  "  Yet  since  his  serv- 
ant I  became,  most  like  a  bondman  have  I  beene,"  shewing  still  further  the 
special  significance  of  the  word. 

99/103.  a  dove^s  motion^  cf.  Lucrece,  457:  "Like  to  a  new-kill'd  bird  she 
trembling  lies." 

100/104.  blood-si^ d\  Hml.,  II.  ii.  484  :  "o'er-sized  with  coagulate  gore."     ^ 

108/ 1 14.  uncandied\  This  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Sh.,  though  we 
have  candy  (to  become  hard)  in  Temp,,  II.  i.  279,  and  Tim.,  IV.  iiu  226 ;  and 
discandy.  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  III.  xiii.  165,  and  IV.  xii.  22. 

1 12/120.  there  through  my  tears]  This,  the  reading  of  the  old  Edd.,  was 
changed  by  Seward  and  Sympson  into  here,  etc.,  as  the  queen  is  supposed  to  be 
pointing  to  her  heart  !  "  But  though  she  speaks  of  her  heart  afterwards,  she 
alludes  in  this  place  to  her  eyes,  which  she  compares  to  pebbles  viewed  through 
a  glassy  stream  ;  a  description  which  would  not  apply  to  her  heart." — Monck 
Mason.  Dr  Nicholson  notes  also  that  the  change  is  to  the  plural  *«w,  "either 
because  she  is  thinking  of  her  eyes  as  ostents  of  her  grief,  or  what  is  much  the 
same,  though  not  perhaps  in  such  accord  with  the  English  of  the  day, 
because  she  is  thinking  of  the  grief  in  either  eye,  and  therefore  griefs." 

1 17/ 125.  lead  his  line]  weight  as  with  lead. 

1 1 8/1 27.  Extremity,  that  sharpens  sundry  wits.  Makes  me  a  fool]  cf.  The  Honest 

Man*s  Fortune,  III.  i.  : — 

"  Cunning  Calamity, 

That  others*  gross  wits  uses  to  refine, 

When  I  most  need  it,  dulls  the  edge  of  mine." 
Who  has  here  said  in  19  words  what'Sh.  says  better  in  9  ?  The  Hon.  M.  Fortune 
was  acted  in  1613,  and  perhaps  written  not  long  after  the  2  N.  K.  had  its  first 
run  at  the  theatre.  Dyce  considers  Beaumont  to  have  shared  the  authorship 
with  Fletcher,  and  Professor  Ward  {Hist.  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  II.  189)  hesitatingly 
expresses  the  same  view.  But  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Fleay  (.V.  S.  S  Trans.,  pt.  I.  p. 
51)  considers  it  to  have  been  written  by  Fletcher  "  and  Anon."* 

•  P.S.   Mr  Fleay's  new  Sk.  Manual  does  not  add  to  my  knowledge  of  his  vievirs  on  the 
authorship  of  this  play,  as  on  p.  151  he  ascribes  it  to  "  F.  and  Anon.,"  but  on  p.  03  to  "  B.  and 

F."  (ao/s/76). 
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-rs.  rtrr  axadk  r\ir  Kr  Tjsxj^i  txlwfs.*  br  not  oootaining  the  total 
wisalxr  cc  u^rse-Szics  in  ihe  zijt?  lobclcei  4?  »3t  esabile  me  to  sav  if  the  follow- 
iag  prcocrdccs  ir»  ihLnse  ^ry nZj  5:cz&l  in  Rr»Tr»nt's  rcrse.  In  Act  III.  sc.  I. 
of  lie  -£?>«.  J/1  F.  -re  "iiT*  iw  T-c^eHaes.  56  of  vhich  have  double-endings  or 
exacdj  I  12  3  :  arai  30  rrvrae- lines,  or  2  in  l6'&  These  proportiuQS  shew 
pjUinly  dSsc  :ie  p»:*£r:i  ai  ei'i  "^  L* r«m  :]!«  Hocesc  Man*s  Fortune,  by  Mr  John 
Fletdber"  k  d»3  evi-i-sce  ?t  /iVr^-rl.'  a^uirrsiir',  2s  Fkscher's  arerage  of  double- 
ccdings  is  ib^xz  I  13  2.  :r  e-r-c  hi^btr.  xzri  as  this  d*Je  really  means  that  /Ai 
&UT  *'  Upoc  Aa  Hxacst  Mi::*a  Foctiae"  --/  fr  Mr  John  Fletcher.  The  number 
of  rhrmc-Iiaes  looks  like  Bt^-;-:T-:c^  oiai  ibe  rcrse  often  dips  into  prose  for  a  few 
ipcech<s  xad  zbica  rises  a^iii  "prepare J  ficr  I-xsger  fl^t," — a  characteristic  of 
his  mamier.  Again.  :2ie  nris  cc  rhuxi^hr  as^i  expression  seem  (to  me)  quite  like 
e  g.  those  in  the  &7Q-FIetcJeriia  rur:  of  the  IVprntam-ffaUr ;  if  (as  Mr  Fleiy 
thinks)  Beaxiaoat  hid  part  in  dii^  Lxrt^.  I  can  see  no  reason  (metrical  tables 
bcii^  absenli  ix  def<irrr:g  rrza  Dyje's  ocTcninia  oq  the  authorship  of  the  Honfst 
Jlan'i  FjrtMtu.  PrxxLi-tr  :!i^n  ::  «us  BeazcDoo:  who  has  thus  borrowed  this 
strikiDg  expcessKXL. 

123  132.  tke  prraac/fesrsl  The  gwaeral  sense  b  : — "  If  you  were  merely  a 
pointer's  dall,  lifeless,  pccrired-sarfice  I  wocdd  buy  yoa,  you  exhilxt  such  heart- 
deep  grie^  to  teach  me  to  know  a  gmTirne  case  of  sorrow  when  I  might  meet  it : 
but  as  yoa  are  m=,ch  m^Dre— a  very  wocnan  like  myself, — your  distress  (which  is 
heart -deep  >  shrm*s  $0  strocghr  cpca  my  heart  thai  it  shall  make  a  retum-impres- 
aoQ  upon  my  brocher's.  an-i  cause  him  to  pity  y«?a  as  1  do.**  Emilia  means  that 
the  Queen's  b  a  presen:ati«?a  of  s."m>w,  anii  i>x  a  representation  merely.  Heart 
sorrow,  not  face  sorrow.     Wi±  this  passa^  we  may  cf.  //mJ.,  IV.  Tii.  108 : — 

•'  Laertes,  was  }"OGr  £irher  dear  to  yoa. 
Or  are  you  bat  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ?  ** 
Webster,  Tk^  D^iTs  L^^zc  C^j^,  Li.  : — 

.     .     .     .     '*  But  indeed. 

If  ever  I  wouli  hjve  mine  drawn  to  the  life, 

I  would  have  a  pa.ir.ter  steal  it  at  such  time 

I  were  devouilv  knec!in:j  at  mv  r ravers  : 

There  is  then  a  heavcnlv  beautv  in  *t,  /tr  smJ 

And  especially,  Lucra€.  U.  1366  — 1 5S2.  Pigci  was  the  regular  word  for  a  work 
of  art,  picture  or  statue  (v.  SchmiJu  s.  v.  and  for  its  use  in  composition,  cf. 
Webster,  lltt.  CL>r.  zd-lait  >p.— '*  I  limned  this  night-piece,  and  it  was  my 
best"). 

The  precise  signinca:ion  o{  ^>yunJ  is  not  so  clear.  It  may  (l)  be  taken  in 
the  general  sense  of  surfa^f.  and  -r^und-t^iA-i  z=.  pictured  as  distinguished  from 
sculptured  work,  superficial  seeming.  Or  (z^^'^i'ww*/  in  the  sense  of  foundation 
(cL  ground-uvrk],  and ^cunJp^i-^=.  mcxiel,  subject  matter.   Or  (3) gnyund  may 

•...'*  some  o<"  the  particulars  being  of  that  impressive  order  of  which  the  sij^ificance  is 
entirely  hidden,  like  a  statistical  amount  withojt  a  standard  of  compansoQ,  but  with  a  note  of 
excLuxiatioa  at  the  end.** — MUJ^^murvkf  p.  327,  one  voL 
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mean  principal,  main,  chief;  and  ^w//»//-/iVr^r=  master-piece,  <■-*</ ^ar//7/n'.  Or 
(4)  in  the  technical  sense  of  foil,  dull  "  ground  "  of  a  picture,  as  contrasted  with 
the  glare  and  prominence  of  her  sorrow.  Compare  Ger.  Grundy  Grundhss^ 
GrunJstiuit  etc.  In  any  case  the  general  sense  is  the  same  ;  seeming  and  being 
are  contrasted.  Read  The  Winter  s  Tale,  V.  iii.,  if  you  cannot  realise  how  the 
soul  may  be  wrought  by  the  instruction  of  a  "poor  image.'* 

The  word  ground-piece  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Shakspere,  nor  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fl.  ;  however,  none  of  the  editors,  Mr  Skeat  excepted,  have  vouch- 
safed to  notice  it.  Mr  Skeat  explains  :  *'  (perhaps)  a  study  for  a  picture,  a 
sketch.**  With  the  Shakspcre-like  tone  of  the  passage,  we  may  contrast  somewhat 
similar  scenes  in  the  MaicTs  Tragedy,  II.  ii.,  and  The  Lover  s  Progress,  IV.  iv. 

'39/ '49-  asprays\  cf.  Coriol,,  IV.  vii.  36,  and  see  Staunton's  n.  Dyce  refers 
to  Yarrell's  British  Birds,  I.  25  ;  and  Nares  (in  addition  to  the  above  instances) 
quotes  from  Drayton,  Polyolb.  Song  xxv.  : — 

**The  osprcy,  oft  here  seen,  though  seldom  here  it  breeds, 
Which  over  them  the  fish  no  sooner  do  espy, 
But  betwixt  him  and  them  by  an  antipathy. 
Turning  their  bellies  up  as  though  their  death  they  saw, 
They  at  his  pleasure  lie,  to  stuff  his  gluttonous  maw.'* 
Messrs  Wright  and  Halliwell  (whose  ed.  oi  Nares  I  have  used)  add  :  "Chapman 
(Hom.  //. xviii , infin. )  calls  it  theosspringer."  See  lia\\i\ife\\,Arch. Diet.,  s.  v.  Aspere, 
'43/I55-  drams,  precipitance]  Seward  and  Sympson  placed  a  comma  between 
these  words  in  1 750,  since  when  Editors  have  vied  in  discovering  recondite  sig- 
nifications for  the  word  precipitance,   e.  g.  the  Edd.  1778  think  it  means  "  the  un- 
happy precipitation  of  suicides,  in  getting  rid  of  their  lives."     However,  the 
Queen  is  here  enumerating  the  various  agents  or  means  of  suicide,  vii.,  hanging, 
stabbing,  poison,  and  (**  leaping  down  precipices,'*  Seward  ;  **  the  act  of  precipita- 
tion," Mason  ;  **  precipitation  from  heights,"  Weber  ;  **  the  act  of  throwing  one's- 
self  down  a  precipice,"  Dyce.)     Precipitance  Aoes  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Sh. ;  but 
Dyce's  explanation  is  confirmed    by  //.8,  V.  L   140  (?F1.);  Lear,  IV.  vL  5a 
{Coriol.  III.  ii.  4,  precipitation,  "the  steep  Tarpeian  death,**  i.  e.  being  thrown, 
not  self-throwing.)     Generally,    Sh.  includes  drozvning  in  his  lists  of  suicidal 
agencies,  and  possibly  Mason's  explanation,  as  most  inclusive,  may  be  the  right 
one.     See  note  on  III.  ii.  29.     Knight  (followed  by  Mr  Skeat)  reads  "Cords', 
knives',  drams*  precipitance;"  with  the  meaning  "headlong  haste,   desperate 
rashness"  (Skeat). 

145/157.  humaine]  **  Humane  (such  invariably  is  the  spelling  of  O.  Edd., 
never  human) ;  the  accent  is  always  on  the  first  syllable,  even  in  IVint.f  III.  ii. 
166."     Dr  Schmidt.     Cf.  1.  234/261  of  this  scene. 

147/160.  visitating]  "  Visiting  [Ant.  and  CI.,  IV.  xv.  68]  and  msitating, 
inspecting,  surveying." — Dyce.  Sidney  Walker  on  Temp.,  I.  ii.,  "We'll  visit 
Caliban,  my  slave,"  notes,  "i.  e.  look  after  him,"  and  refers  to  this  passage. 
Visitation  is  a  common  word  in  Sh.  in  the  sense  of  Visit. 

150/162.  1 7vill  giz'e  you  comfort.  To  give  your  decui  lords  graves^  To  give,  i.  e, 
by  giving,  one  of  the  commonest  constructions  in  Shakspere.  Cf.  to  be  z=r^ being, 
infra.  III.  i.  25  ;  Night  IValker,  III.  iii. ;  Faithful Fnettds,  I.  i.,  etc.    Dr  Abbott 
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(quoting  nearly  thirty  examples  of  this  "genindiTe  use  of  the  infinitive,*'  SJL 
GT'*  f  356)  explains  it  thus : — "  To  was  originally  used  not  with  the  infinitive 
but  with  the  gerund  in  -f^  and,  like  the  Latin  *ad*  with  the  genind,  denoted  a 
purpose.  Thus  *to  love*  was  originally  *  to  lovene,*  i.e.  *to  (or  toward)  loving' 
(ad  amandum).  Gradually,  as  /<;*superseded  the  proper  infinitival  inflection,  to 
was  used  in  other  and  more  indefinite  senses,  'for,'  'about,'  'in,'  'as  regards,* 
and,  in  a  word,  for  any  form  of  the  gerund  as  well  as  for  the  infinitive.**  Truly 
Monck  Mason  went  parlously  nigh  the  Still  Lion  when  he  wrote :  "The  words 
will  in  the  first  line,  and  to  in  the  last,  appear  to  have  been  erroneously  trans- 
posed.    The  passage  must  originally  have  run  thus : — 

•  And  I,  to  give  you  comfort, 
IVill  give  your  dead  lords  graves.' " 
But  what  would  Dr  Ingleby  say  of  this? — "  As  both  the  Sense  and  Measure  are 
somewhat  deficient,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  Part  of  the  Sentence  dropt, 
perhaps  somewhat  like  the  following  might  have  been  the  Original : — 
But  I  will  give  you  Comfort,  and  engage 
Myself  and  Pow'rs  to  give  your  dead  Lords  Graves.' " 
(I  had  written  thus  much  some  months  before  Mr  Skeat*s  edition  appeared,  and 
it  was  with  no  little  surprise  I  found  that  Mr  Skeat  had  accepted  Mr  Seward's 
ingenious  conjecture.)    Weber  agrees  with  Seward  "that  some  omission  has 
probably  taken  place,  but  cannot  assent  to  Mason's  thinking  an  amendment 
necessary."     Sidney  Walker  suggests  a  good  arrangement  of  the  lines  which 
(with  Dyce)  I   have  adopted,    merely  omitting  new  (gratuitously  inserted   by 
Seward)  fipom  "And  that  work  [now]  Presents,"  etc.     Dyce  and  Skeat  adopt 
Seward*s  insertion  of  now,  the  former  however  placing  it  between  brackets  in  his 
early  ed.  and  omitting  it  entirely  in  edd.  '67,  '76. 

155/168.  with  ifs  awfi]  Its  (gen.  spelt  it*s)  is  found  ten  times  in  Fol.  1623.  I 
have  noted  over  thirty  instances  in  Darley's  (i.  e.  Weber's)  Beaulnont  and 
Fletcher,  but  cannot  say  whether  there  are  so  many  in  the  old  edd.  As  in  Sh., 
the  word  will  be  found  two  or  three  times  in  a  single  scene,  and  then  not  for 
whole  plays  (e.  g.  thrice  in  Beggar  s  Bush,  IL  iii.).  Its  occurs  again,  L  ii.  65/72. 
157/172.  Wrinchiug\  Of  course  '*  corrected  in  1750."  The  old  spelling  is 
probably  phonetic,  and  I  find  the  folio  reading  (also  noticed  by  Dyce)  Henry 
VIIL,  L  i.  167,  to  be  :— 

"and  like  a  glasse 
Did  brcake  i'  th'  wrenching." 
(Cf.  rinch,   in   The  optick  glasse  of  humors,   1607,  fo.   2. — Dr  Ingleby.)     This 
pronunciation  is  still  heard  in  parts  of  Ireland.     Seward  compares  Lear,  IV.  iii. 

159/174.  And  his  army  full]  Sidney  Walker  quotes  these  lines  as  one  with  the 
preceding  speech  : 

"  Now  you  may  take  him 
Drunk  with  his  victory,  and  his  army  full 
Of  bread  and  sloth." 
Simply  noting  ^*  And's,'*  and  adding  V.  iii.  44/55, 

"  Are  bedfellows  ;//  his  visage.     Palamon 
Has  a  most  menacing  aspect ;  "  etc.,  with  the  note  "  ///*J." 
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167/184.  La  us  be  widows  to  our  woes]  Hickson  illustrates  Shakspere*s 
"certain  boldness  of  metaphor,  carried  sometimes  to  that  extreme  that  it  requires 
a  considerable  effort  of  the  understanding  to  follow  it,"  by  quoting  these  lines. 
I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  meaning  at  all  clearly  ;  it  seems  to  be  :  **  Let  us  be 
widows  to  our  woes,  as  well  as  to  our  husbands ;  for  as  Creon  has  left  our  dead 
lords  unburied,  so  our  woes  have  been  left  unburied  by  Theseus."  I  only  throw 
out  this  as  the  best  explanation  I  can  attempt ;  and  as  Seward's  may  appear 
clearer  to  my  readers  than  it  does  to  me,  I  add  it.  '*  I^  us  continue  still  in  the 
most  distress'd  Widow-hood  by  the  continuance  of  our  Woes.  The  expression 
tho*  not  quite  clear,  will  give  this  Sense  which  is  certainly  a  fine  one ;  and  in 
such  Writers  as  our  Authors  we  must  not  always  expect  that  Perspicuity  as  we 
meet  with  in  Poems  of  less  Depth.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  admit  a  Conjecture 
of  Mr  Sympson^  tho'  ...  it  is  undoubtedly  an  ingenious  one. 

Let  us  be  wedded  to  our  woes. " 

177/197.  Jove  from  a  syrtoi/]  The  regular  word  in  Sh.  for  an  assembly  of  the 
Gods  :  A.  y.  Z.,  III.  ii.  158 ;  Cor.,  V.  ii.  74 ;  //mi.,  II.  ii.  516 ;  Ant.  and  CI., 
III.  X.  5  ;  Cymb.,  V.  iv.  89.  Cf.  B.  and  /".,  The  Prophetess,  III.  iii.  :  "the 
synod  of  the  gods." 

'79/ J 99*  twinning  cherries]  Qo  tityning,  F2  and  ed.  171 1,  twining.  Altered 
by  Theobald.  See  Note,  II.  i.  64/70.  So  in  Wint.  T.,  I.  ii.  67,  "We  were  as 
twyn'd  Lambs,"  is  the  Fol.  reading  (Schmidt),  and  Cleveland  spells  titnntCd 
with  one  n  (  Works,  ed.  1687).  Shaksp.  does  not  use  the  word  twinning  oi  lips 
elsewhere ;  B.  and  F.  have  it,  Philaster,  II.  ii.  (Fol.  1679 :  t7tnn*d  cherries,  cf. 
i^.  IV.  iii.),  and  Night  Walker,  III.  vi.  (Fol.  1679  :  two  twinn  d  cherries).  And 
cf.  Gesta  Grayorum  (Nicholls,  Progresses  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  vol.  II.  p.  70)  s 

"  Musicke  is  the  soule  of  Measure,  speeding  both  in  equall  grace, 
Twines  are  they  begot  of  pleasure,  when  she  wishly  numbred  space." 

180/200.  tasteful]  Not  elsewhere  in  Sh. 

183/203.  Mars  spurn  his  drttm]  Mars*  drum  is  mentioned  twice  again,  V.  i, 
63  and  V.  i.  86.  Sidney  Walker,  on  Ven.  and  Adon.,  xviii.  (Mars  .  .  .  "scorn- 
ing his  churlish  drum"),  notes  "giving  Mars  a  drum  instead  of  the  classical 
trumpet,"  and  refers  here  and  to  Al/s  Well,  III.  iii.  1 1.  But  Mars*  drum  is 
frequently  alluded  to  by  the  other  writers  of  the  time,  e.  g.  several  times  by  G. 
Peele. 

2 10/234.  For  stlccess,  6r*c.]  Alexandrine. 

212/236.  Follow  your  soldier.  As  before,  hence  you]  Mason.  Qotoed.  1778,  Fol- 
low  your  Soldier  (/w  before)  hence  you.  *  *  The  sense  of  this  passage  is  obscured  by  the 
]>arenthesis  and  false  pointing  :  it  should  «tand  thus —  ...  [as  in  the  text]  .  .  . 
The  first  three  words  are  addressed  to  the  Queens ;  the  remainder  to  Arbesius 
\5ic\  whom  he  had  before  desired  to  draw  out  troops  for  the  enterprize.*' — Monck 
Mason.  Weber  quotes  this  note,  and  spells  Arbesius  in  the  direction  [Exit 
Arbesius],  but  rightly  in  the  text. 

2I3/-J37-  Aulis]  Theobald.  O.  Edd.  Anly.  Theobald  proposed  Aulis, 
which  Seward  believes  to  be  "the  true  Word,"  although  "it  would  indeed  be 
more  convincing  were  there  a  River  of  that  Name,*'  and  "  perhaps  Banks  may 
be  also  a  Corruption ;  it  might  have  been  At  the  Gates,  or  at  the  Port,  or  cU  the 
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Ba^k  o/Aulisy  Bat  bami,  as  Mr  Skcat  has  noted,  is  applied  by  Sh.  to  the  sea- 
margin  in  1  ff^.  III.  i.  45  ;  and  (Schmidt  enables  me  to  add)  in  S^mn,,  Ivi.  ii ; 
2  H.6.,  III.  iL  83  ;  ^.3..  IV.  ir.  525  ;  and  MtSanJt,  Af.  ofl\  V.  11  ;  Otfu,  IV. 
i.  138.  The  reading  Aulis  is  probablr  right ;  Sevard's  geographical  objection 
("  Tery  (ar-ietched  and  ridicoloos,**  in  Weber's  opinion)  is  certainly  of  very  little 
weight.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  Pecle*s  Battle  of  Alcazar,  III.  iii., 
"  Lying  for  want  of  wind  in  Aulis*  gulC"  the  Qo  reads  AUUst,  Cf.  "  Aulis' 
strand,"  Peele,  TaU  of  Troy.  Heath  proposed  to  read  "Ilisse"  for  the  river 
Ilissus  (Dycc).  Dr  Ii^leby  suggests  that  we  should  merely  invert  the  n  to  give 
us  Auly.  But  is  for  y  would  have  been  a  very  likely  mistake  for  a  reader  of 
Elizabethan  handwriting  to  make.     CC  n.  III.  ri.  144  183. 

216/240]  Explainii^  the  fact  of  a  standing  army. 

217/241.  stamp.  ,  .  current. . .  token]  Seward  n(^es  that  the  sense  is  equivocal, 
referring  to  the  currency  of  coin  and  also  "to  his  Haste." 

2 23;' 248.  The  feasfs  soUmpnity  Shall  unnt  till  your  return]  Edd.  1750,  ««//, 
which  Sidney  Walker  thinks  is  the  true  reading.  All  other  texts,  want,  which 
seems  genuine,  '*  signifying,  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  should  remain 
incomplete  till  his  return,  as  Pirithous  had  rather  accompany  Theseus  than  stay 
behind  to  be  his  proxy,  as  the  latter  desires"  (Kdd.  1778).  Solemnity  is  here 
used  in  the  second  sense  given  by  Dr  Schmidt :  "awful  grandeur,  stateliness, 
dignity,"  and  not  in  the  first  and  commoner  one  :  "  ceremony  performed  (especi- 
ally of  the  celebration  of  nuptials,  cf.  solemn),*'  v.  Schmidt,  s.  v. ;  Dryden,  Globe 
ed.  p.  97 ;  and  Fumess,  Variorum  Macbeth,  III.  vi.  8. 

333/260.  being  sensually  subdued]  cf.  A  King  and  No  King,  IV.  iv. : 

**  Know  that  I  have  lost. 
The  only  difference  betwixt  man  and  beast, 
My  reason." 

Scene  2. 

A«icribed  to  Shakspcrc  and  Fletcher.  That  Spalding  had  a  sense  of 
some  incongruity  may  be  inferred  from  his  criticism: — **The  scene,  though 
not  lofty  in  tone,  does  not  want  interest,  and  contains  some  extremely  original 
illustrations."  Hickson,  after  a  review  to  which  I  need  only  refer  (p.  36*) 
concludes  :  "  We  think  that  either  Shakspere  and  Fletcher  i^Tote  the  scene  in 
conjunction,  or  that  it  was  originally  written  by  Fletcher,  and  afterwards  re- 
vised and  partially  rewritten  by  Shakspere.  From  the  entrance  of  Valerius 
however,  it  appears  to  be  entirely  by  the  latter."  (Does  it  not  therefore  appear 
more  likely  that  the  view  put  forward  fey  Spalding,  and  upheld  by  Messrs  Dyce, 
Skeat,  and  Swinburne, — that  Shakspere  was  the  first  sketcher  of  the  piece, 
Fletcher  the  "padder;"  that  the  play  is  "gilt  o'er-dusted,"  rather  than  "dust 
that  is  a  little  gilt," — gives  after  all  the  true  explanation  of  the  mystery  ?  Spec- 
ulation on  this  point,  however,  must  to  a  very  great  extent  dejjcnd  upon  con- 
jecture and  individual  opinion,  founded  on  certain  modes  of  regarding  the  work.) 
Compare  with  the  scene,  The  Captain,  II.  i.,  and  The  Double  Marricge,  II.  iii. 
(and  with  this,  II.  ii.  of  the  present  play). 

16/17.  Martialist'\  Not  elsewhere  in  Sh. ;  B.  and  F.  have  it  twice,  A  Xing 
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Mr  Seward,  prcf.  B. 
fashion  to  flurt  at  the 
treat    the   very    science 


ant/  Xo  K'ingy  II.  ii. ;  and  The  Laws  of  Candy ^  V.  i.     Cf.  Spanish  Tragedy ^  I, 
pp.  8,  9.     (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol.  v.)     See  Hickson  on  this  speech,  p.  36*. 

18/20.  flurted\  flurt-gills  occurs  once  in  Sh.,yf//r/  never.  Nares,  quoting  one 
instance  (from  Peele's  Old  Wk'fs  TaUy  1595)  has  **  Flurting,  Scorning?"  Exam- 
ples of  the  words  ^«r/  andy//r/  may  be  found  in  B.  and  F.  Thf  Pilgrim,  I  i.  : 
"ril  not  be  fool'd,  nor  rturted  ! "  Rule  a  Wife,  III.  v.  :  **a  flirted  fool." 
Span.  Curate,  V.  iL,  "flirts"  =  tricks.  Cf.  also  Hudibras,  I.  450;  Chapman, 
May  Day,  II.  iii. :  **  If  you  think  good,  you  may  flirt  away  again  as  soon  as  you 
see  him"  (ed.  Shepherd,  p.  282  b).  Hazl.  Dodsl.  vii.  295  (v.  n.)  :  "Mistress 
Flirt — ^yea,  foul  strumpet,  Light-a-love,  short-heels." 
and  F.,  p.  lix.,  ed.  1750,  says  .  .  **it  is  still  the 
names  of  Critic  and  Commentator,  and  almost  to 
with  derision."  "To  flirt  a  fan"  is  still  a  common  expression,  and  I)r  Nichol- 
son gives  me  the  following  lesson  on  flirtation : — "  Though  a  flirt  in  our 
sense,  and  in  the  much  stronger  Elizabethan  sense,  was  probably  of  the  same 
origin  withyf//r/  (scorn),  yet  they  branched  off  sufficiently  to  be  considered  two 
words.  The  original  meaning  seems  (as  rightly  given  by  Richardson)  to  be  to 
toss.  To  flirt  or  flurt  water  by  an  action  of  the  finger  and  thumb  is  still  in  use  ; 
and  from  this  action -still  a  disdainful  movement  in  common  use — it  came  to 
signify  to  scorn,  jeer,  or  cast  a  disdainful  joke  upon.  That  it  arose  thas  or  from 
any  other  casting,  just  as  we  have  the  metaphoric  phrase  of  "casting  mud  on 
one,"  is  shewn  by  quotations  from  Udall  and  Milton  in  Richardson,  the  very 
happy  and  idiomatic  use  of  it  in  Quarles,  given  by  Ilalliwell  and  Wright  in 
Nares,  as  by  "flurted  fool  "  in  B.  and  F.  Commentators  on  Sh.  have  I  think 
erred  in  giving  yf//r/  m  flurt-gill,  R.andy.,  II.  iv.,  the  mere  sense  oi  fliti — a 
woman  of  light  behaviour.  Gill-flirt  about  1 700  seems  to  have  had  that  meaning, 
but  if  one  looks  well  into  what  the  Nurse  meant,  and  compares  it  with  B.  and  F, 
flurt-gillian,  it  will  be  evident  that  she  means  *  I  am  none  of  your  light  wenches, 
that  you  can  jeer  and  flout.'"  That  the  word  denoted  any  quick  tossing  move- 
ment, is  shewn  from  the  reference  to  Hudibras  above  : 

"  Ilis  draggling  Tail  hung  in  the  Dirt, 
Which  on  his  Rider  he  wou'd  flurt." 

Ed.  Z.  Grey,  Pt.  I.  c.  i.  1.  450. 

The  Rev.  A.  S.  Palmer  has  given  ("Leaves  from  a  Word-hunter's  Note- 
book," pp.  33  -40)  reasons  for  believing  that  these  are  but  secondary  meanings 
of  the  word,  and  that  it  is  originally  "nothing  else  but  a  slightly  contracteil 
form  of  the  ¥Tenc\\  fleureter  {homflenr),  to  go  a-flowering,  or,  as  old  Cotgrave 
gives  it  in  his  dictionary  (1660),  '  Fleureter,  lightly  to  pass  ai'cr ;  only  to  toueh 
a  thing  in  going  by  it  {tfU'taphorically  from  the  little  Bees  nimble  skipping  from 
fljiver  to  flaiver  as  she  feeds) ; '  and  so  the  cognate  word  in  Spanish,  y^r^'ar,  means 
*  to  dally  with,  to  trifle  *  (Stevens,  1706)."     See  the  entire  note. 

24/25.  purge  For  her  repletion^  For,  against,  as  a  remedy  for.  "/vr  (in  oppo- 
sition to)  :  hence  *to  prevent.*"  Abbott,  Sh.  Gr.,  §  154.  Repletion  not  elsewhere 
found  in  Sh. 

24/2^.  retain]  i.  e.  employ,  take  into  service,  as  in  Henry  VIII,  I.  ii.  192.  Cf. 
rdaincr,  a  person  so  retained.     Heath  proposed  reclaim  ;    Mr  Skeat   "  would 
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rather  read  regain  ;  at  any  rate  that  is  the  sense  intended."     (But  then,  would 
not  regain  anew  be  the  same  as  saying  gain  a9uw  anew  f) 

41/45.  As  they  are  here,  were  to  be  strangers ^  ami  such  things  to  be^  mere  mon- 
sters]  Mason  first  placed  the  comma  after  here,  the  O.  Edd.  put  it  after  are.  The 
second  line  has  no  comma  after  to  be  in  any  preceding  edition.  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr  Nicholson  for  the  reading  and  explanation  : — **  It  does  not  matter  to  the 
sense  whether  we  punctuate  are^  here  or  are  here,  but  the  latter  seems  to  me  more 
idiomatic  and  rhythmical,  and  in  such  things  the  authority  of  the  old  editions 
is  no  authority.  But  Weber's  explanation  of  the  rest  is  quite  incorrect,  and  the 
true  sense  requires  a  comma,  as  I  have  placed  it,  after  be.  *  Not  to  be  as  they 
are,'  says  Arcite,  'were  to  be  strangers,  and  to  be  such  things  [as  they  are] 
[were  to  be]  mere  monsters.'  The  form  of  thought  and  expression  is  as  in  a 
previous  passage : 

...  for  not  to  swim,  &c. 
.  .  .  and  to  follow,  &c. 
I  am  surprised  that  Dyce,  with  his  great  knowledge  of  Elizabethan  English, 
did  not  see  this."     The  note  in  Weber  (which  Mr  Skeat  quotes)  is :    "  Arcite 
says,  *  If  we  were  not  exactly  as  they  are,  we  should  be  here  (in  Thel>es)  strangers, 
and  such  things  as  would  be  considered  mere,  that  is,  absolute,  monsters,  or 
things  out  of  the  common  track  of  human  customs.' " 
46/51.   IVhere  there  is  faith]  i.  e.  self-reliance. 

51/56.  haply  so  long  untill]  Sidney  Walker  queries  "haply  so  long  till.** 
With  th^  double  sense,  cf.  Cymb.^  III.  iii.  21-6. 

61/66.  a  plantain]  Qo  plantin.  ¥2  plantain.  The  word  is  spelt  Platttan  in 
Fol.  1623,  being  found  in  Z.  L.  Z.,  III.  i.  74,  and  Rom.  and  Jul.,  I.  ii.  52. 
"The  leaves  of  the  plantain  (the  herb  so  called, — plantago  major, — not  the 
tree)  were  supposed  to  have  great  efficacy  in  healing  wounds,  stanching  blood, 
&c." — Dyce.  See  A  Physical  Directory y  by  Nich.  Culpeper,  3rd  ed.  Lond.  165 1, 
p.  24,  a:  .  .  .  "Outwardly  it  cleers  the  sight,  takes  away  inflamations.  Scabs, 
Itch,  the  Shingles,  and  all  spreading  sores,  and  is  as  wholesome  a  Herb  as  can 
grow  about  a  house." 

63/71-72.]  This  passage  in  the  O.  Edd.  reads:— (Qo) 
A  most  unbounded  Tyrant,  whose  successes 
Makes  heaven  unfeard,  and  villany  assured 
Beyond  its  po7L>er :  there's  nothing  almost  puts 
Faith  in  a  feavour^  &c. 
And  this  was  altered  in  1 750  (followed  by  Mason  and  Weber)  to : 
Make  Heaven  unfeat^d,  and  \  'illany  assurd 
Beyond  its  Poiur  there's  Nothing;  almost  puts,  &c. 
Seward  explaining  :    "  The  Successes  of  the  Tyrant  makes  Heav'n  unfear'd, 
and  Villany  assur'd  that  nothing  is  beyond  its  Pow'r  ;  which  almost  staggers  the 
Faith  of  good  Men,  and  makes  them  think  that  Chance,  and  not  a  just  Provi- 
dence, governs  the  World."     Notice  that  Seward  makes  the  very  "mistake"  he 
corrects :  successes  makes.     But  in  fact  it  is  only  ignorance  of  Shaksperian  usage 
that  has  led  editors  to  admit  any  change  in  either  the  noun  or  the  verb  here.     See 
Abbott's  Sh.  Gr.,  §  333,  for  an  accurate  statement  of  the  case.     Edd.  1778  offer 
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an  explanation  *'  which  can  satisfy  no  one,  and  renders  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
entirely  devoid  of  meaning"  (Weber). 

IVkose  successes 

Make  Ifeav^n  unfeard^  and  villainy  assur^d^ 

Beyond  its  power ;  there* s  nothing  almost  puts 

Faith  in  afet'er,  &c. 
The  "first  line  and  half"  of  which  "plainly  signifies,  that  *  Creon^s  success 
diminishes  our  fear  of  the  gods,  by  making  us  suppose  that  guilt  can  oppose 
their  power,  and  defend  itself  from  their  justice.* — Its  pozver  refers  to  //eav*n, 
not  to  villainy.  The  next  sentence  a  i)ears  to  be  incomplete,  probably  by  a 
casual  omission,  or  possibly  on  purpose  broken  off  abruptly  ;  if  the  latter,  there 
should  be  a  dash  after  voluble  chance'''*  (which  dash  the  Edd.  accordingly  plant  in 
their  text).     Heath  ami  Knight  read  success,     Mr  Skeat  reads  : 

ATake  Heaven  unfear*d,  and  villainy  assured, 

Beyond  its  pozver  there's  nothing :  &c. 
But — not  to  take  exception  to  ntahe — ^why  should  there  be  a  comma  after  assu/df 
Its,  V.  Trench,  Eng.  Bast  attd  Bres.j  p.  126  (3rd  ed.). 

67/74.  Voltlhle^  Not  so  accented  elsewhere  in  Shakspere  (who  always  uses  it 
of  discourse  =  fluent).  vSluble^  Z.  Z.  Z.,  II.  i.  96  ;  Errors^  II.  i.  92.  How- 
ever, we  can  never  infer  accent  safely  from  the  initial  foot  of  English  blank- 
verse.  In  Bar.  Lost^  IV.  594,  Milton  has  voldbil  in  the  classical  sense,  as  here. 
For  the  formation,  cf.  debile.  Cor.,  I.  ix. 

70/77.  And  what  they  win  in  V,  boot  attd  glory ;  ofte]  Daniel  Qo,  boot  and 
glory  on  That  feares,  &c.  T.  C  D.  Qo  and  F2  place  a  semicolon  after  on; 
Seward  reads  boot  and  ^ory  too ;  which  all  modem  editors  have  accepted.  Dr 
Nicholson  thinks  it  "more  after  the  old  style  to  readj  And  what  they  win  in  V, 
boots  and  glories  on.  This  seems  to  me  like  one  of,  the  fuller  sentences  which 
Shakspere  in  his  later  writings  affected,  for  besides  the  general  meaning  that  he 
appropriated  all  and  made  their  renown  his,  the  words  are  so  chosen  as  to 
convey  this,  that  he  seized  on  all,  their  material  boot  and  their  material  glory, 
and  also  that  tyrant-like  he  gloried  in  his  act  of  appropriation.*'  But  Dr  J.  K. 
Ingram  has  suggested  what  only  needed  suggesting  to  be  admitted  the  right 
reading  : — "  .  .  .  But  is  it  not  likely  that  the  reading  in  the  old  edition  [Daniel 
Qo]  is  right,  wanting  only  a  stop?  boot  and  glory ;  on  Thai  fears  not^  etc.  em,  as 
usual,  representing  our  one,''*  For  this  spelling  of  one,  cf.  I.  iii.  85,  Qo  :  humd 
on  From,  &c.,  and  Lovis  L.  Z.,  Booth's  reprint  Fi,  p.  133.  See  Collier's  n. 
Macb,,  II.  ii.  63,  Fumess,  p.  107.  Moreover,  the  word  is  vulgarly  pronounced 
wan  in  Ireland  at  the  present  day ;  this  would  explain  the  phonetic  spelling  {wan^ 
won,  *on)  on  ;  as  the  English  {one,  wun)  *un, 
72/79.  sibbe]  akin. 

79/81.  in  blood,  unless  in  quality]  not  in  kin,  unless  in  hind,  Cf.  JIf,  oj  V,, 
II.  iii.  :  "  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood,  I  am  not  to  his  manners."  Cf. 
the  beginning  of  this  scene 

86/95.  whipstock']  Phoebus*  "  whip  of  steel.  Whose  bitter  smart  he  made  his 
horses  feel,"  and  "his  fiery  whip,*'  mentioned  in  Beaumont's  transl.  Salmctcis  and 
Hermaphroditus. 
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88/98.  Small  winds  shaJu  Aim]  cf.  Cymb.y  II.  iii.  136  :  "  South-fog  rot  him." 

96/107.  Thirds  his  own  ttforth]  An  easy  ellipsis  :  "What  man  (is  there,  bat 
that  he)  Thirds  his  power,"  &c. 

106/120.  inidligefue\  **i.  c.  messenger,  as  in  K.  John,  IV.  iu  116:  'Oh, 
where  hath  our  intdligence  been  drunk?'  " — Skeat.  Schmidt,  on  the  same  line 
in  K,  John  and  I  H,  /K,  IV  iil  98,  says:  " Abstr.  proconcr.  =  spy,  informer.'* 
It  is  worth  adding  that  intelligence  is  therefore  not  (as  Mr  Skeat  seems  to  take  it) 
an  exact  equivalent  for  inUUigeneer,  i.  e.  "  one  who  entertains  the  communication 
and  discourse  between  two  parties — an  agent,  mediator." — Schmidt. 

109/124.  come\  Qo.  d4>th  \s  understood  before  come. 

127.  befarel  further  than.     Quite  a  different  use  from  the  word  in  CorioL,  I. 

iv. :  '*  Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight  with  hearts  more  proof 

than  shields." 

Scene  3. 

Spalding  and  Hickson  agree  in  praising  this  scene  very  highly,  and  Lamb  has 
selected  the  episode  of  Flavina  as  one  of  his  specimens  from  the  Play.  "  Much 
of  this  scene  has  Shakspeare's  stamp  deeply  cut  upon  it :  it  is  probably  all  his." 
— Spalding  Letter,  p.  33. 

5/6.  To  dare  iU-dealing  /ortune\  O.  Edd.  Weber,  Mason,  and  Knight  read 
dure.  Seward,  Edd.  1778,  cure.  Syrapson  conj.  </ar^ (which  Seward  says  "may 
signify  to  bid  defiance  to  :  "  and  probably  Sympson  so  understood  it  too).  Dyce 
and  Skeat  read  dare,  quoting  Heath  :  "  that,  if  possible,  he  may  defy  Fortune  to 
disappoint  him,"  v.  Dyce,  n.  But  the  word,  as  Dr  Nicholson  notes,  if  the  right 
reading,  is  here  used  in  the  more  significant  "  fowling  and  hawking  sense  of  ter- 
rifying till  it  lay  still  and  subdued,  or  not  daring  flight,  fled  crouching  on  the 
earth.  See  a  very  good  note  on  the  word  with  quotations  in  Nares.  The  same 
sense  renders  the  supposed  obscure  passage  in  Meas.  for  Meas.,  IV.  iv.,  perfectly 
intelligible.  'When  she  thinks  over  it,'  says  Angelo,  'reason  will  so  terrify  her 
that  she  will  lie  quiet  and  not  tongue  ; '  the  reference  being  to  the  fact  that  birds 
become  silent  when  the  hawk  is  circling  aloft."  See  Richardson,  s.  v.  Dare; 
and  cfl  Chapman,   The  Gentleman  Usher,  I.  L  (p.  78,  ed.  Shepherd) :  — 

"  A  cast  of  falcons  on  tlieir  merry  wings, 
Daring  the  stooped  prey,  that  shifting  flies." 
Schmidt  refers  to  H.^.,  III.  ii.  282,  and  11.$.,  IV.  ii.  36.    And  cf.  Lucrece,  506 — 
511.     However,  cf.  III.  vi.  10. 

7/9.  His  ocean  needs  not,  &c]  Weber  compares  Ant,  and  Clcop.,  III.  xii. 
8—10. 

21/24.  women  That  have  sod  their  in/ants  in,  &c.]  There  is  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar allusion  (though  under  very  different  circumstances)  in  The  Sea  Voyage, 
III.  L  :— 

"...  Unroasted  or  unsod  ? 
Afor.  I  have  read  in  stories — 
Lam.  Of  such  restoring  meats  we  have  examples, 
Thousand  examples,  and  allowed  for  excellent ; 
Women  that  have  eat  their  children,  men 
Their  slaves,  nay  their  brothers,"  &c 
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The  Sm  Voyage  was  licensed  June  22nd,  1622  (Darlcy.  See  Ward,  Eng,  Dram. 
Ut.f  II.  218,  on  "  the  revolting  realism  of  much  in  this  play,  and  in  the  midst  of 
its  fanciful  connection/' &c.)  CC  Pcruhs,  I.  iv.  42 -5a  "Probably,'*  Dr 
Nicholson  writes,  **  the  main  instance  that  gave  rise  to  these  allusions  was  Tke 
Siege  of  Jerusalem,  Nashe*s  book  was  very  popular,  and  it  was  probably  alluded 
to  in  sermons  constantly."  I  have  since  noted,  apropos  of  this,  in  LtK'es  Cure, 
II.  i. :  **  I  say  unto  thee,  one  pease  was  a  soldier's  provant  a  whole  day  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem."     Mr  Skcat  refers  to  Josephus,  IVars  0/  the  Jics,  VI. 

3»4- 

27/34.  spof/s]  Coleridge  conj.  /;«/Vr/j— **a  wretched  conjecture!"  Dyce. 

37/44 — 7.]  Seward,  finding  the  expression  here  obscure,  has  repaired  it  :  **  I 

will  not  obtrude  my  Conjecture  upon  the  Reader,  as  the  Original ;    it  departs 

rather  too  far  from  the  Trace  of  the  Letters,  but  it  is  oflTer'd  as  what  I  could  have 

wish'd  the  Poets  to  have  WTOte. 

TAe}'  ha7>e  ski  ft 

Torrents^  whose  roaring  Tyranny  and  Poiifer 

r  th*  best  of  Ships  were  dreiidful ; 
i.  e.  in  a  small  Skiff  they  have  endur'd  Storms  which  would  have  been  terrible  to 
the  largest  Ships."  To  which  Edd.  1778  add  :  "The  text  is  obscure,  but  the 
conjectural  reading  ridiculous.  The  sense  seems  to  be  *  That  the  very  least  of 
their  dangers  and  distresses  was  dreadful.^  "  Tlie  meaning  seems  to  Weber  to  be  : 
"  Peril  and  want  contending  who  should  injure  them  most,  they  have  passe<l  in  a 
slight  bark  over  torrents  whose  roaring  tyranny  and  power,  even  when  at  the 
minimum  of  power,  were  dreadful."  Clearly  it  is  :  contending  against  ^v\  and 
want,  &c.     Compare  the  speech  with  Coriol.^  IV.  iv.  13  seqq. 

67/77.  oh  {thin  but  beginning  To  su*ell  about  the  blossom)  she  7vould  long]  This 
is  the  reading  of  the  old  editions  ;  Seward  and  other  editors  include  oh  in  the 
parenthesis.  Sidney  Walker  writes  **  Dele  (9."  This  certainly  is  necessary  if  we 
wish  to  regulate  the  metre,  and  Dyce  adopts  Walker's  suggestion.  The  irregu- 
larity of  the  metre,  as  well  as  the  inappropriateness  of  the  parenthesis,  have  sug- 
gested to  me  that  possibly  the  words  {then  but  beginning  To  sweU  about  the  blossom) 
were  interpolated  by  Fletcher,  and  the  lines  originally  read  : 

Theflowre  that  J  would  plueke 

And  put  betweene  my  breasts^ — ohy  she  would  long 

Till  she  had  such  another^  &c. 
In  any  case,  oh  should  be  read  with  she  7vould  lonq.  TTie  statement  cannot  be 
objected  to  physiologically,  but  it  certainly  seems  a  superfluous  piece  of  informa- 
tion from  a  dramatic  point  of  view.  Dr  Ingleby  thinks  that  "if  the  parenthesis 
*had  been  Fl.'s  interpolation,  the  *oh*  would  have  gone  with  'she*  in  next  line. 
The  *  oh  *  now  seems  to  me  an  impertinence.     Why  not  put  it  [oh]  ?  ** 

72/82.]  The  reading  in  the  text  (from  ed.  1778,  and  so  all  subseq.  edd.)  may 
be  explained  :  "  Mqt  fancy  (which  was  sure  to  be  pretty,  even  in  her  most  care- 
less dress)  I  copied  in  my  most  studied  adornments  '*  (Colman,  ed.  I77S)« 

75/85.  hummed  one]  O.  Edd.  on,  Seward  changed  to  ont;  v.  n.  I.  ii.  70/77. 
Weber  replaces  the  old  reading,  thinking  it  "  far  better.**  No  subsequent  editor, 
except  Mr  Tyrrell,  has  agreed  with  him. 
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77/87.  sojourn  [raihfr^  dwell  ^«),]  The  editors,  1778,  give  "the  following 
very  ingenious  remark  "  from  Dr  Dodd  : — "  Do  not  the  last  words  sound  as  if 
tliey  had  been  a  marginal  note  of  some  critic,  or  a  remark  of  a  prompter  ?  "  The 
editors  add  :  **  The  conjecture  is  so  very  probable,  and  the  passage  would  be  so 
much  amended,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  discard  the  words."  But  the  words 
are  by  no  means  synonymous :  dwdl  on  denoting  far  longer  duration  than  sojourn^  — 
and  Emilia  is  the  "  critic  "  who  corrects  herself 

78/88.  This  rehearsal  ( Wh^ch^  every  innocent  wots  7vell^  conies  in  Like  old  im- 
portntenfs  bastard)  has  this  etul^  ]  This  passage  as  here  given  may  be  paraphrased  : 
**  The  end  of  this  long  relation  {rehearsal),  as  every  innocent  is  aware,  comes  in 
like  the  *  illegitimate  conclusion '  of  a  long  story  told  very  consequentially 
[old-importment ;  or  else  ?  bastard  =:  hybrid,  abortive  offspring  (ct  Comus, 
727),  =  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing,  *  ridiculus  mus  'J,  simply  meaits 
that  the  love,"  &c.  I  only  attempt  that  explanation,  as  I  do  not  understand 
those  given  by  my  predecessors  ;  however,  in  the  hope  that  others  may,  I  aiid 
their  various  readings  and  interpretations.     Qo  has  : 

l^his  rehearsaU 
( Which  fury-innocent  wots  well)  comes  in 
Like  old  importments  bastard,  has  this  end, 
F2  and  ed.  1711  variations  being:  rehearsal :  fury  [om,  -]  innocent:  importments 
[-]  bastard :  and  end  [:].     Sympson  and  Edd.  1778  read  :   Which  surdy  Innocence 
wots  well).  Monck  Mason  would  read  **  emportment,  from  the  French  empartement, 
which  signifies  passion,  or  transport, "  and  wot  1  well  instead  oiivots  well;  his  pwiren- 
thesis  then  being  :  ( Which  fury  innocent,  wot /well,  comes  in  Like  old  emport men  fs 
bastard)  has  this  eftd,  —  **  And  Emilia*s  meaning  is  this— This  recital,  the  inn<)cent 
enthusiasm  of  which,  I  well  know,  comes  in  like  the  spurious  offspring,  the  faint 
resemblance,  of  the  passion  I  formerly  felt  for  Flavina,  is  intended  to  prove,  that 
the  love  between  maid  and  maid  may  be  stronger  than  that  between  persons  of 
different  sexes."     Weber  explains:    "This  rehearsal  of  our  affections  (which 
every  innocent  soul  well  knows  comes  in  like  the  mere  bastard,  the  faint  shadow 
of  the  true  import,  the  real  extent  of  our  natural  affections)  has  (fiis  end,  or  pur- 
pose, to  prove  that  the  love  between  two  virgins  may  be,"  &c.     Dr  Nicholson 
notes  that  **  If  I  understand  Weber's  intci-pretation  aright,  that  the  love  of  two 
innocents  is  the  rehearsal  of  *  the  real  nature  of  our  natural  affections,'  then 
Emilia  is  made  by  calling  it  Importment^s  bastard  to  contradict  her  o\\'n  conclu- 
sion that  the  true  love  of  maid  and  maid  exceeds  the  love  of  the  sexes.     Hence 
Mason's  explanation  is  right,  and  this  is  further  shown  by  the  word  old,  which 
both  refers  to  passed  affection,  and  expresses  (as  often)  the  strength  of  that  im- 
portment.     See  Todd,  Nares,  etc.  s.  v.  Old."     Lamb  first  introduced  the  read- 
ing every  innocent  for  fury -innocent.     The  mistake  is  obvious,  f  for  e,  *  every  * 
being  spelt  (as  commonly)  *eury.'     Seward  compares  Af.  N.  D.,  III.  ii.,  and  Mr 
Skeat    The  I^yrers  Progress,  II.  i.,  for  the  general  sense  of  the  passage.     Mr 
Skeat  frees  old  Importment's  character  from  all  imputations,  by  changing  the  line 
to  **  [Comes  in  with  this  importment]  has  this  end.'* 

82/92.  sex  dividual]  Seward  and  Sjrmpson's  correction  ;    the  O.  Edd.  sex  in- 
dividual (Qo  individuate).     Dr  C.  M.  Ingleby  informs  me  that  this  nusprint  also 
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occurs  in  Sir  E.  Brydges*  ed.  of  Milton,  P.  L,  xii.  85  ;  *' no  individual  being"— 
in  1st  ed.  ;  "  dividual  being  **  in  Todd*s  and  Masson's  edd. 

96/109.  /  am  not  against  your  faitk^  Yd  I  continut  mine\  Sidnej  Walker 
queries  : 

1  am  ttot[ 

Against  your  faith^  yet  I  continue  mine* 

Scene  4, 

Misprinted  Scene  VL  in  ed.  1750. 

"  The  phraseology  of  this  short  scene  is  like  Shakspeare's,  being  brief  and 
energetic,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  passing  into  quibbles.** — Spalding,  Letter^ 
p.  36.  *'.  .  .  the  mark  of  Shakspere's  hand  too  strongly  to  be  miiitaken.'*'- 
Hickson,  p.  37*. 

13/15.  what  are  those  f\  There  is  no  stage  direction  here,  as  the  'warning' 
at  L  68  (margin)  of  the  preceding  scene  was  sufficient.  Dyce  wrongly  heads  the 
scene:  "Dead  bodies  lying  on  the  ground ;  among  them  Palamon  and  Arcite.*' 
The  Kinsmen,  as  the  old  direction  shows,  are  borne  in  on  **  hearses.'* 

18/20.  smeared  with  prey]  See  Critical  Notes  (and  Preface  to  Qo  reprint  for 
complete  list  of  the  variations  between  the  two  copies  of  the  quarto  collated  by 
me).  D)rce  notes  "  smear' d.  So  the  folio  of  1679  (Qy.  if  rightly  ?) — The  quarto 
has  '  succard.*  **  Mr  Skeat  was  not  aware  of  the  reading  of  the  Daniel  Qo  when 
he  noted  (p.  91)  that  Dyce  was  wrong,  as  Dyce  was  similarly  ignorant  of  the 
other  reading.      Smear  is  r^;ularly  used  by  Sh.  in  this  sense :  cf.  Cor.^  I.  vi.  69. 

22/25.  ^  *leave'\  **  It  is  just  questionable  whether  IVe  leave  be  not  a  misprint 
for  believe^  as  in  II.  iv.  19/28.'* — Dr  Ingleby.  We  ^leave  (believe),  says  the  herald 
doubtfully  ;  ***Tis  right,  those,  those,"  exclaims  Theseus. 

31/36.  convent]  Summon.  Meas.,  V.  158 ;  /^.8.,  V.  i.  52  ;  Or.,  II.  ii.  58, 
Schmidt. 

32/37.  niggard]  a  verb.     v.  Abbott,  Sh.  Gr.  Introd. ;  cf.  Sonn.  I.  12. 

40/45—9]  On  this  "cataloguing  of  circumstances  altogether  peculiar  to 
Shakspere,"  see  Hickson,  p.  32*,  and  the  quotations  from  Hamlet  and  TroU* 
The  passage  appeared  to  Monck  Mason  to  be  "a  strange  nonsensical  bombastical 
rhapsody,  incapable  of  explanation. " 

Since  1  have  knowtte  frights,  fury,  friends ,  beheastes^ 
LoveSf  provocations,  ueal,  a  mistris  Tcuke^ 
Desire  of  liberty,  afeavour,  madnes. 
Hath  set  a  marke  which  nature  could  not  reach  too 
Without  some  imposition,  sicknes  in  will,  dr*r.]  Qo. 
Theseus'  meaning  is  plain  enough  ;  the  only  difficulty  is,  how  far  should  we  im» 
prove  on  that  meaning  by  altering  the  old  punctuation  or  even  the  old  read- 
ing.    Dyce,  inter  alia,  xcaAsfgh^s  fury,  suggested  (to  his  authority.  Heath,  who 
read :  fights,  fury,)  probably  by  the  fact  that  a  battle  had  just  been  *  struck '  (the 
technical  phrase).    Theseus  directs  that  the  prisoners  shall  be  removed  from  all 
sights  that  might  be  suggestive  of  their  captivity  and  so  hinder  their  recovery, 
since  he  knows  that,  among  other  causes,  "desire  of  liberty"  hath  sometimes 
produced  a  degree  of  mental  apathy  or  delirium  ("  set  a  marke  "  of  "  sicknesi  in 

*       9 
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will  or  wrestling  strength  in  reason  ")■  which  ("  nature  could  not  reach  to,")  could 
only  be  combated  by  practising  some  deception.  Compare  what  the  Doctor  lajrs 
of  the  daughter's  ''wrestling  strength  in  reason*'  (in  her  case  produced  by 
*'  Love's  provocations  ") :  "  It  is  a  falsehood  she  is  in,  which  is  wUh  falsehoods  to 
be  combated f**  IV.  iii.  81/87.  I  only  admit  the  following  changes :  friends*  behests^ 
Lov^s  provocations^  .  .  mistrii  taske ;  and  enclose  the  words  "Which  nature 
could  not  reach  to  without  some  imposition"  in  a  parenthesis,  to  indicate 
that  they  refer  to  the  first  order  :  "  Bear  them  hence,"  &c.  Alternatives 
.are  enumerated,  each  separately  governing  Hath,  {Imposition  might  else 
mean  penalty,  equivalent  surrender,  quittance  ;  viz. — sickness  in  wUl^  or  wrestling 
strength  in  reason  ^  mental  apwtthy,  or  delirium.)  fright  ^  **  violent  fear, 
terror;"  ualzzi  "intense  and  eager  interest  or  endeavour"  (Schmidt).  If  this 
arrangement  makes  sense,  it  has  the  old  text  to  authorise  it,  but  my  prede- 
cessors  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  old  text,  and  still  less  with  one  another's 
amendments. 

All  the  Edd.  from  Seward  read  mistress*  task ;  all  (except  E^id.  1778,  who 
follow  Qp)^  friends*  behests,  Love*s  provoccUions,  Seward  proposed  *  *T hath  set,* 
which  all  Edd. ,  except  Knight  and  Skeat,  adopt.  Seward  also  transposed  the 
lines,  inserting  Sickness  .  .  .  reason,  afler  madness,  and  Edd.  1778  accept  this 
derangement.  Heath  proposed  fg-hts,  fury,  friends*  behests,  and  Have  for  Hath. 
Dyce  added  two  original  changes  to  those  he  adopted  from  Seward,  y\z.,  fights 
fury,  and  zecU  \in\  a  mistress*  task.  If  we  agree  to  disregard  the  old  text,  Mr 
Skeat's  readings  and  interpretation  seem  the  most  probable  : — 

Since  I  have  known  fight's  fury,  friends'  behests, 

Love's  provocations,  zeal  [in]  a  mistress'  task 

Desire  of  liberty ^a  fever,  madness 

Hath  set  a  mark,  &c. 
Mr  Skeat  understands  that  before  HcUh,  and  explains  :  "  For  I  have  known  the 
fury  of  fight,  the  requisitions  of  firiends,  the  provocations  of  love,  the  zeal  cm- 
ployed  in  executing  a  mistress'  task,  or  the  desire  of  liberty,  — to  be  (or,  to  amount 
to)  a  fever  or  a  madness,  which  has  proposed  an  aim  (or  endeavours)  which  the 
man's  natural  strength  could  not  attain  to,  without  at  least  some  forcing,  or  some 
fainting  of  the  will,  or  some  severe  struggle  in  the  mind.  .  .  .  Imposition 
means  demand  or  requirement,  in  an  excessive  degree." 

Scene  5. 

"The  last  scene  of  this  act  is  of  a  lyrical  cast,  and  comprised  in  a  few  lament- 
ations  spoken  by  the  widowed  queens  over  the  corpses  of  their  dead  lords." — 
Spalding,  Letter,  p.  36.  "The  internal  evidence  in  the  fifth  scene,  which  is  a 
dirge,  is  not  so  strong  ;  it  is  the  only  scene  throughout  the  entire  play  with  regard  to 
which  we  entertain  doubt;  but  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  is  by  Shakspere." 
— Hickson,  p.  37*.  It  is  only  out  of  deference  to  the  authority  of  these  critics 
that  I  have  inclined  to  the  same  belief ;  at  the  same  time,  the  evidence  seems  to 
me  to  point  rather  the  other  way.  The  final  couplet  is  (I  think)  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  evidence,  being  probably  not  original.  The  epithet  "quick-eyed,"  a 
^vourite  one  with  Fletcher,  does  not  occur  once  in  Shakspere  (v.  Schmidt,  p. 
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1435) ;  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  song  seems  to  me  Fletcherian. 

ii/io.  housholds  grai't:]  Qo  AousAoltfs  grave : ,  F2  graver  [om.  ;],  ed.  1 71 1 
graves,  "Mr  Dyce  wrongly  ascribes  the  last  reading  to  Seward  instead  of  Ton- 
son,"  171 1  (Mr  Skeat).    "  Each  king,"  as  Knight  discovered,  "  had  one  grave." 

15/16.  This  worlds  a  city]  I  have  to  thank  my  friend,  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Palmer, 
for  the  following  interesting  parallels  to  these  well-known  lines.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  dates  ofiany  of  these  epitaphs,  but  they  appear  sufficientljr 
ancient  to  have  been  lenders,  not  borrowers. 

In  Monuments  and  Afonumental  Inscriptions  in  Scotland,  by  Rev.  Charles 
Rogers,  Lend.  1871-2,  these  epitaphs  are  given  (VoL  II.  pp.  363  and  370)  :— 

Elginshire, 
Parish  of  Abeniethy, 

"  On  gravestones  in  the  churchyard  are  these  rhymes  : — 

[Two  Epitaphs.] 

The  world's  a  city 
Full  of  streets. 
And  death's  a  market 
That  every  one  meets ; 
But  if  life  were  a  thing 
.  That  money  could  buy, 

The  poor  could  not  live 
And  the  rich  would  ne'er  die." 
[No  date  or  other  detail.] 

Parish  of  Elgin, 

"  From  the  area  of  the  cathedral  and  the  surrounding  churchyard  we  have  the 

following  rhymes  :— 

«  «  «  «  • 

This  world  is  a  city 
Full  of  streets ; 
Death  is  the  mercat 
That  all  men  meets. 
If  Ijrfe  were  a  thing 
That  money  could  buy 
The  poor  could  not  live 
And  the  rich  would  not  die. 
[No  date  or  other  detail.] 

Southey,  Commonplace  Books  (Vol.  IV.  p.  48),  gives  the  following  version,  an 
epitaph  at  Worpleton : 

Life  is  a  city  full  of  crooked  streets, 

And  Death  the  Marketplace  where  all  men  meets. 

If  life  were  a  merchandize  which  men  could  buy. 

The  rich  would  purchase  it,  and  only  the  poor  would  die." 
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With  the  idea  we  may  also  compare  Massinger,  speaking  of  **  that  difficult  les- 
son, how  to  learn  to  die," — 

"  All  studies  else  are  but  as  circular  lines, 
And  death  the  centre  where  they  must  all  meet." 

Old  Law,  V.  i. 
In  AncUnt  Poems ,  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry  of  Englattd  (ed.  J.  H. 
Dixon,  Percy  Soc,  1846,  re-edited  1857,  by  R.  Bell),  is  printed  a  curious  old 
poem  entitled  The  Messenger  of  Mortality,  or  Life  aptd  Death  contrasted  in  a  Dia- 
logue betivixi  Death  and  a  Lady,  the  last  four  lines  of  which  are  an  expanded  and 
corrupted  version  of  the  passage  in  question.  The  *  moral '  of  the  Dialogue^ 
with  this  quatrain  appended  as  a  tag,  is  as  follows  : — 

Thus  may  we  see  the  high  and  mighty  fall, 

For  cruel  Death  shows  no  respect  at  all 

To  any  one  of  high  or  low  d^ree. 

Great  men  submit  to  Death  as  well  as  we. 

Though  they  are  gay,  their  life  is  but  a  span — 

A  lump  of  clay — so  vile  a  creature's  man. 

Then  happy  those  whom  Christ  has  made  his  care, 

Who  die  in  the  Lord,  and  ever  blessed  are. 

The  grave's  the  market-place  where  all  men  meet, 

Both  rich  and  poor,  as  well  as  small  and  great. 

If  life  were  merchandize  that  gold  could  buy. 

The  rich  would  live,  the  poor  alone  would  die." 
It  is  probably  owing  to  the  popularity  of  this  traditional  poem,  which  seems  to 
have  been  widely  current,  that  the  concluding  lines,  with  slight  differences  of 
form,  are  so  frequently  found  in  country  church-yards  inscribed  on  the  tombstones 
of  the  peasantry.  They  are  not,  however,  contained  in  the  broadside  with  which 
Mr  Bell  collated  the  version  printed  in  the  above  volume.     \^A.  S,  Palmer.) 

ACT  II. 

We  have  now  reached  the  most  doubtful  and  most  disputed  part  of  our  play, 
the  underplot.  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Spalding's  Ldter,  in 
which  it  is  maintained  that  the  underplot  *'is  clearly  the  work  of  a  different  artist 
from  many  of  the  leading  parts  of  the  drama  ;  "  and  to  Hickson's  examination 
and  refutation  of  this  view,  jV.  S.  S.  Trans.,  pp.  38-9*. 

It  must  be  tolerably  plain  to  any  reader  that  certain  parts  of  this  underplot 
are  by  a  different  hand  from  other  parts ;  and  that  hand,  Hickson  asserts, 
Shakspere's.  Note  that  the  two  scenes  do  not  fit  together  exactly  ;  in  the  prose 
scene  the  kinsmen  are  referred  to  as  if  in  conversation,  but  in  the  verse  dial(^^e 
which  ensues  they  are  made  to  begin  with  mutual  salutations.  Hickson  notes 
another  inconsistency,  p.  38*.  So,  too,  all  their  lamentations  about  Thebes,  II. 
ii.,  are  not  very  akin  to  their  resolution,  **  Let  us  leave  Thebs,"  etc.,  in  I.  ii.  The 
parallels  to  this  act  from  the  Knightes  Tale  are  :  Sc.  ii.  cf.  11.  172—360,  417 — 475  ; 
Sc.  iii.  cf.  11.  361 — ^416,  476 — 558  (this  passage  especially  deserves  comparison, 
and  on) ;  Sc.  v.  cf.  11.  559—592. 
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Weber,  Dyce,  and  Skeat  print  this  first  scene  as  paft  of  the  long  second 
scene,  but  the  Qo  distinguishes  them  ;  they  overlap  in  point  of  time,  the  author- 
ship is  different,  and  the  juncture  is  confusing  (v.  iV.  S.  S,  Tr^  1874,  pt.  II ,  p. 

455)- 

I.  depart]    part.  v.  Nares.      **  Followed   by  with  =  to  resign,  give  up." 

Schmidt. 

5.  better  fyn'd]  Cf.  Cleveland,  Works^  p.  93  :  **  But  though  he  came  alone, 
yet  well  linM  it  seems,  with  133/.  &/." 

30.  a greise]  C^Q grei/e.  F2,  ed.  171 1, 1778,  Weber,  Knight  ('41  ),^fre^  Seward 
and  Sympson  "both  read  and  conjecture  Gree"  (Seward's  note),  but  as  Qo  ia 
their  text.  Edd.  1778  think  grief  "is  a  stiff  expression,"  but,  nevertheless, 
"think  it,  both  in  expression  and  sentiment,  every  way  superior  to  the  proposed 
restoration  "  ^«><f  /  Knight  (1867)  reads  ^r^,  Dyce^/><f,  and  quotes  Lydgate, 
Warres  o/Troy  (B.  i.  sig.  E  I  verso,  ed.  1555)  :  — 

**  She  gan  anone  by  greces  to  asende 
Of  a  Touret  in  to  an  hye  pynacle, " 
and  refers  to  Twelfth  Night,  III.  i.  135  ;  Timon^  IV.  iii.  16  ;  Othello,  I.  iii.  200 
{^Grize,  Schmidt).  See  Nares,  s.  v.  Grice,  and  Mr  Skeat's  note  here.  Greise 
seems  to  have  been  the  usual  word  for  ascending  platforms  on  a  stage  :  e.  g.  Ben 
Jonson,  Part  of  the  Kin^s  Entertainment .  .  "  the  daughters  of  the  Genius,  and 
six  in  number  ;  who  in  a  spreading  ascent,  upon  several  grices,  help  to  beautify 
both  the  sides."  Chapman,  Mask  of  Middle  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn  (p.  343,  ed. 
Shepherd), — "This  rock  was  in  the  undermost  part  craggy,  and  ftill  of  hollow 
places,  in  whose  concaves  were  contrived  two  winding  pair  of  stairs,  by  whose 
greeces  the  persons  above  might  make  their  descents,  and  all  the  way  be  seen." 

49.  And  so  did  they]  As  the  sense  appears  defective  to  Seward,  he  would 
strike  out  these  words,  but  (horrible  consequence  !)  **  the  Measure  would  be  lost." 
See  Coleridge,  Table  Talk,  p.  212,  ed.  1852. 

$8.  Lord,  the  difference  of  men]  Lear,  IV.  ii.  26  (Skeat) 

Scene  2. 

"  On  the  whole,  however,  this  scene,  if  it  be  Fletcher's,  (of  which  I  have  no 
doubt, )  is  among  the  very  finest  he  ever  wrote  ;  and  there  are  many  passages  in 
which,  while  he  preserves  his  own  distinctive  marks,  he  has  gathered  no  small 
portion  of  the  flame  and  inspiration  of  his  immortal  friend  and  assistant." — Spald- 
ing, Letter,  p.  37. 

21/24.  't^^  loore]  Mr  Skeat  compares  wot'st.  III.  vi.  93. 

24/27.  like  lightning]  A  favourite  image  of  Fletcher's.  Cf.  III.  vi.  81/108 ; 
Loyal  Subject,  IV.  v. ;  Loz'et's  Progress,  I.  ii.,  etc. 

37/40.  The  fair-eyd  maids]  Prospective  lamentations,  curses,  rejoicings,  of 
the  same  kind  as  in  the  passage  in  the  text,  are  at  once  the  commonest  and  most 
striking  of  Fletcher's  many  peculiarities.  E.  g.  in  this  play  alone,  cf.  II.  vi.  15  ; 
III.  vi.  187/228,  246/297 ;  IV.  i.  72/94  ;  ii.  4  ;  and,  amongst  others,  passages  in 
the  following  scenes:  Monsieur  Thomas,  II.  v.;  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  V.  iii.  ; 
Thierry  and  Theodoret,  IV.  i.  ;  A  King  and  No  King,  IV,  ii. ;  The  Mad  Lover, 
m.  iv. ;  The  Lover^s  Progress,  III.  iv.  ;  Custom  of  the  Country,  I.  i. ;  V.  iv.  ; 
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TTke  AfauTs  Tragedy,  II.  i     (Some  of  these  may  be  better  compared  with  other 
of  the  passages  in'oar  pUy  than  with  this  ooe.) 

46/50.  OMT  Thetnn  Atmnds]  Perhaps  a  reminiscenoe  of  Edwardes*  play  of 
Paldttmm  and  ArciU  (see  Introduction),  or  of  Theseus'  hounds  vclM.  N,  D, 

50 '54.  a  Parthian  quwer,^  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  allusion  in  VaUn» 
tinian,  Li:*'  quivers  for  the  Farthians."  Nash,  Summer*!  Last  IVUi,  &c. 
(Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  Tiii.  19):  "As  the  Pkrthians  %ht  flying  away,"  &c. ;  cf 
(Skeat)  Cymb.  I.  vi.  20. 

54/5S.  lastly\  Seward,  ed.  1 778  (and  Dr  C.  M.  Ingleby)  read  lavly  ;  perhaps 
a  necessary  chaise,  as  Palamon  is  lamenting  the  privation  of  "all  valiant  uses" 
and  consequent  inertness ;  though  I  do  not  feel  confident  enough  to  admit  the 
amendment  Where  the  old  text  makes  some  sort  of  sense  we  are  bound  to 
respect  it  O.  Edd.  and  the  rest,  lastly^  meaning  "  that  which  is  worst  of  alL" — 
Mason.  The  line  hardly  wants  a  syllable,  and  gently  (which  Mr  Skeat  quotes 
as  a  parallel  instance  of  this  metrical  defect)  is  a  trisyllable  :  For  wfun  tiu  xoest 
wind  courts  her  gently,  II.  ii.  138/164  (see  note  here).  The  same  objection  holds 
of  ^.3,  IV.  iv.  428  :  shortly.  There  is  no  parallel  in  V.  i.  103  :  stings  more  than 
nettles,  if  the  text  were  rightly  arranged  (as  Dyce,  '67,  '76^  has  it)  by  placing  /of 
the  next  line  at  the  end  of  1.  103,  and  so  making  them  both  metrical. 

58/63.  mere\  absolute.     Mr  Skeat  compares  Woman  Hater,  III.  ii.  : — 

"  Yet  do  I  see 
Thro'  this  confusedness,  some  little  comfort" 

64/70.  twynfCd\  Qo  titryn*d»  The  old  spelling  for  (Seward,  ed.  1 778  reading) 
twinned.  F2,  ed.  171 1,  Weber,  Dyce,  Skeat,  read  trained,  and  Weber  compares 
Lover^s  Progress,  III.  m.  :  "two  hearts  that  have  been  twined  together" 
(where  Fa  reads  twifCd,  i.e.  twinn'd).  See  note,  I.  i.  179/199.  And  c£ 
CofioL,  IV.  iv.  17. 

75/82.    The  poyson  of  pure  spirits^  Qi.  Custom  of  the  Country,  IV.  iii. 

79/87.  an  endles  mtne]  Pkilaster  (III.  L)  says  of  Arethusa  :  "  Is  she  not  all  a 
lasting  mine  of  joy." 

91/98.  Crave^  O.  Edd.  Dyce,  Knight  ('67),  and  Skeat :  Grave,  L  e.  Bury, 
"  entomb  **  (Skeat).  Crave  ^=1  require.  The  whole  speech  is  only  an  expansion 
of  the  first  two  lines.  The  fact  that  Sh.  uses  grave  ^  bury  does  not  strengthen 
an  emend,  of  Fletcher's  text  very  much. 

1 19/132.  Narcissus]  Cf.  IV.  ii.  32.  Knight'' s  Tale,  1.  1084  :  "  Ne  Xarcisus  the 
fayr  of  yore  agon."  Faithful  Shepherdess,  II.  i.,  the  plant  is  mentioned,  as  "for 
swellings  best." 

1 36/ 162-9.    A  rose,  &c.]  There  is  a  striking  parallel  to  this  intensely  Fletcher- 
ian  passage  in  The  Loyal  Subject  (acted  in  1618  :  Ward),  IV.  iii.  : — 
"  Here,  ladies,  here  (you  were  not  made  for  cloisters), 
Here  is  the  sphere  you  move  in  ;  here  shine  nobly. 
And,  by  your  powerful  influence,  command  all ! — 
What  a  sweet  modesty  dwells  round  cibout  *etn,  [Aside, 

And  like  a  nipping  mom,  pulls  in  their  blossoms  I " 
Cf.  too,  The  Mad  Lover,  IV.  i. 

138/164.  gently^  "  Dr  Farmer  (Appendix  to  Shakespeare,  1773)  quotes  this 
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speech,  and  with  Seward  (line  2)  reads  gentily  for  gently,  I  mention  this  minute- 
ness of  the  doctor,  because  (line  5)  he  substitutes  charity  for  chastity^  and  (line  6) 
shuts  for  locks.  The  quotation  is  made  in  support  of  a  proposal,  by  'an 
eminent  critic,*  to  alter  the  word  shakts  to  shuts^  in'  the  following  passage  in 
Cymbelinc : 

* like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 

Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing.* 
I  dare  say,  the  doctor  did  not  intentionally  violate  the  poet's  text ;  but  think 
each  of  the  errors  very  remarkable." — J.  iV.,  ed.  1778  (here  quoted  from  reprint, 
181 1 ).  Theobald  proposed  to  insert  Beauties  after  courts  htr^  but  Seward  points 
out  that  gentily  is  trisyllabic.  Edd.  1778  prefer  Theobald's  variation,  *  *  but  neither 
is  necessary  ;  *'  v.  n.  supra,  1.  54/58. 

*59/'92 — 207.]  This  form  of  short-lined  (Box -and- Cox-like)  dialogue  is  very 
common  in  Fletcher's  writings.  See  Mr  Fleay's  paper  and  the  discussion  of  it 
(in  N.  S.  S,  Trans.^  pt.  I.  1874)  for  a  good  account  of  the  Fletcherian  metres. 

163/201 — 4]  Cf.  Knightes  Tale,  294  seqq.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Shakspere 
shows  his  early  acquaintance  with  this  sophism  of  Arcite's,  in  the  sonnet  in 
Z.  Z.  Lost  (given  also  with  a  few  verbal  changes  in  Pass.  Pilgr.  iii.),  IV.  iii. 
64-7:— 

**  A  woman  I  forswore  ;  but  I  will  prove. 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee  : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love  ; 
Thy  grace  being  gained  cures  all  disgrace  in  me.** 
The  passage   forms  a  suggestive  link  between  Z.  Z.  Losty  M.  N.  Z).,  and 
Chaucer's  Theseus.     **  In  transferring  his  story  from  Chaucer,  the  poet  has  here 
been  guilty  of  an  oversight.     The  old  poet  fixes  a  character  of  positive  guilt  on 
Arcite's  prosecution  of  his  passion,  by  relating  a  previous  agreement  between  the 
two  cousins,  by  which  either,  engaging  in  any  adventure  whether  of  love  or  war, 
had  an  express  right  to  the  co-operation  of  the  other.     Hence  Arcite's  interference 
with  his  cousin's  claim  becomes  with  Chaucer  a  direct  infringement  of  a  knightly 
compact ;  while  in  the  drama  no  deeper  blame  attaches  to  it  than  as  a  violation 
of  the  more  fragile  rules  imposed   by  the  generous  spirit   of  friendship." — 
Spalding,   Letter,   p.  40.     Seward   has  also  noted  this  disagreement,   II.   ii. 
243/298. 

179/220.]  "Arrange  and  write, 

*  I  say  again, 
love  her ;  and,  in  loving  her,  maintain,*  &c.'* 

Sidney  Walker. 
188/232.  Am  not  /liable  &c.]  On  this  "  mere  flash  in  the  pan,*'  see  Hickson, 
p.  48r 

243/298.]  And  if  she  be  not  heavenly']  Seward  praises  this  speech,  and  con- 
tinues :  "  Our  Authors  have  improved  upon  Chaucer^  in  making  Palamon  and 
Arcite  such  very  distinct  Characters ;  but  Arcite,  who  is  not  crown'd  with  Success, 
becomes  by  this  means  the  more  amiable,  and  has  the  Reader's  Wishes  in  his 
Favour.  Tliis  is  a  Fault  that  Chaucer  particularly  guards  against,"  etc.  It  may 
be  remarked,  apropos  of  this,  that  no  one  can  read  the  Shakspere  part  of  the 
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play  hy  ItseU,  without  feeling  Uucnghoot  that  P^Iamon  is  the  central  figure  and 
tme  hero  of  the  piece  ;  bat  reading  the  Fletcher  scenes,  on  the  contrary,  our  sym- 
pathies are  iuTolnntarily  turned  away  from  Palamon  and  towards  Ardte.  Tba 
fiict  illostratcs  Mr  Spedding's  obserrations  on  the  want  of  coi^mity  as  a  whole 
in  the  kindred  play  Henry  VIII.  "  The  strongest  sympathies  which  hare  been 
wakened  in  us  run  opposite  to  the  course  of  the  action." — N,  S,  S.  Trams., 
1874,  pt.  L  App.  p.  3«. 

268/s3a  pdtmg\  paltry.  M.forM.,  11.  ii  II2;  J/.  N.  />.,  II.  i.  91 ;  ^.2, 
L  60;  TroU.,  IV.  V.  267 ;  Lear,  II.  iiL  18  (Schmidt). 

Oi  course,  by  Fletcher.  "  Neither  this  soene^  nor  the  following,  in  whidi 
the  jaflor's  daughter  meditates  on  the  perfections  of  Palamon,  .  .  .  have  anything 
in  them  worthy  of  particular  notice." — Spaldii^,  p.  41. 

"  In  my  pfl^)er  on  Fletcher,  I  have  shown  that  Fletcher  never  wrote  prose  in 
any  of  his  plays." — Rev.  F.  G.  Flcay,  X,  S.  S.  Trans.,  pt  I.  1874,  App.  p. 
62*.  I  follow  Dyce's  arrangement,  in  the  hope  that  these  lines  may  appear 
metrical :  certainly  not  a  few  seem  to  me  pnue. 

16.  a  tongue  will  tame  tempests]  Cf.  Philaster,  IV.  iL,  where  the  king  exclaims 

(of  himselO : — 

".  .  .  .  Tis  the  king 

Will  have  it  so ;  whose  breath  can  still  the  winds^ 
Uncloud  the  sun,  charm  down  the  swelling  sea. 
And  stop  the  clouds  of  heaven.     Speak,  can  it  not  ? 
Dum.     No." 
The  two  passages  are  about  equally  bombastic. 

32/33.  Clap  her  aboard]  A  common  expres<;ion  in  Fletcher :  e.  g.  The  Pil- 
grim, IV.  iii.  ;  Scornful  Lady,  III.  ii.  ("Clap  her  aboard,  and  slow  her"). 
Chapman,  Widoufs  Tears,  Li.:  "by  this  you  had  bore  up  with  the  lady,  and 
clapped  her  aboard,"  etc,  and  cf.  sp.  48  of  same  scene. 

34/35.  feskue]  "A  wire,  stick,  or  straw,  chiefly  used  for  pointing  to  the  let- 
ters, in  teaching  children  to  read." — Nares.  See  Weber's  note,  and  c£  Dr 
Ingleby*s  Centurie  of  Prayse,  p.  152. 

41.  keep  touch]  The  origin  of  this  phrase  is  not  very  clear.  Dyce  (quoting 
from  Johnson's  Diet.)  explains  touch  as  "exact  performance  of  agreement "  Nares : 
"to  be  faithful,  to  be  exact  to  an  appointment"  CC  III.  iii.  53/72;  Ltru^s 
Pilgrimage,  III.  ii., ;  Rule  a  Wife,  IV.  iv.  Some  one  has  suggested  that  the  idea 
is  connected  with  *  touchstone '  (as  in  Edw.  3,  III.  iii. :  "  your  intended  force  must 
bide  the  touch,"  p.  43,  Tauchnitz  Ed.) ;  but  touch  in  the  sense  of  keeping  a  pro 
mise,  Dr  Nicholson  tells  me,  probably  came  from  the  custom  of  shaking  hands  on 
a  bargain  or  agreement     Cf.  the  O.E.  word  handfast. 

45/48.  and  she  must  see  the  duke]  Cf.  The  Bloody  Brother,  II.  ii. :  — 

"  I  must  deliver 
A  bevy  of  young  lasses,  that  must  look  on 
This  night's  solemnity,  and  see  the  two  dukes, 
Or  I  shall  lose  my  credit." 
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48/51.  ourtvwti,  ,  ,  ,  Aa,  days,  heigh  for  the  ioecn'ers\  The  resemblance  be- 
tween these  countrymen  and  the  rude  mechanicals  of  M.  N»  D,  is  more  apparent 
than  real ;  v.  n.  III.  v.  12/9.  With  the  speeches  here,  cf.  Ralph's  May-day 
address : 

"  With  bells  on  legs,  and  napkins  clean,  unto  your  shoulders  tied. 
With  scarfs  and  garters  as  you  please,  and  '  Hey  for  our  town '  cried." 

Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 
With  the  preceding  line,  cf.  same  play,  Induction.     In  the  Moral  Play  of  iVyt 
and  Science^  by  John  Redford  (v.  Warton,  on  Tusser),  Idcllnes  says : 
**  But  yet  to  take  my  leve  of  my  deere,  lo  ! 
With  a  skyp  or  twajme,  heere  lo !  and  heer  lo  ! 
And  heere  againe  !  "  (Ed.  Halliwell,  Sh,  Sac.,  p.  30.) 
"  Weavers  supposed  to  be  good  singers  and  particularly  given  to  singing  psalms 
(being  most  of  them  Calvinists  and  refugees  from  the  Netherlands) " :   ThMifth 
N.,  II.  iii.  61 ;   i  //.4,  II.  iv.  147  (Schmidt).      Perhaps  we  have  here  a  remin- 
iscence of  the  well-voiced  Nick  Bottom. 

75/89.  This  is  an  offereJ,  &c.]  "  From  Tume  quod  optanti,  &c."  [Viig.  j^n. 
DL  6.]    Sid.  Walker  (q.  Dyce). 

78/82.  Swifter  then  nei/r flew.'\  "Many  irregularities  maybe  explained  by 
the  desire  of  emphasis  which  suggests  repetition,  even  where  repetition,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  negative,  neutralizes  the  original  phrase  "  (Abbott,  Sh.  Gr.,  §  406) ;  and 
the  sentence  here  may  be  explained  somewhat  similarly  : — I  could  have  run 
swifter  than  the  wind,  had  it  flown  never  so  swiftly.  I  change  never  to  nevr. 
Perhaps  suggested  by  Virg.  yEn.  vii.  808-9.    Cf.  Peele's  Polyhymniaf  vi. 

Scene  ^. 

Fletcher's  :  matter  and  metre.  Wrongly  headed  Scene  2,  and  the  following. 
Scene  3,  in  ed.  1750. 

2.  affect^  '*  feel  desire  towards." — Dryden,  Globe  ed.  glossary. 

14.  young  handsome]  These  adjectives  may  be  found  together  in  any  of 
Fletcher's  plays.     Cf.  infra,  IV.  ii.  3,  Epil.  6. 

31.  Thus  much  For  law]  O.  Edd.  arrange  the  lines  so,  and  rightly;  T7ius 
much  forming  one  of  Fletcher's  heavy  monosyllabic  double-endings  ;  the  follow- 
ing line  can  also  be  sufhciently  eked  out,  if  properly  pronounced,  kindred  almost 
trisyllabic,  and  followed  by  a  pause.  Edd.  1778  and  subseq.  edd.  place  Thus 
much  at  banning  of  line  For  law,  etc.,  thereby  spoiling  a  line,  and  an  important 
metrical  peculiarity,  and  giving  us  instead  an  ordinary  double  ending  line. 
Seward  ("very  licentiously,"  Weber)  reads: 

For  Lcnv  or  Kifulred :  I  will  do  it,  ay 

And  this  night :  atid  to  Morrow  he  shall  love  me. 

Edd.  1778  punctuate  :  And  this  night,  or  tomorrow :  he  shall  love  me  I  Mr  Skeat 

omits  all  points  from  the  line  ;  Qo  places  a  [,]  after  night.     Perhaps  or  tomorrow 

may  mean  ere  morning? 

Scene  5. 
Fletcher's. 

4.  .  .  .  can  allow]  •=:  approve,  praise ;  cf.  Chapman,  Shadow  of  Night  (p.  6,  b. 
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cd.  Shepherd).  Webster,  Westward  Ho^  III.  iv.: — "I  have  acqu&inted  Wafer 
and  Honeysuckle  with  it,  and  they  allow  my  wit  for  it  extremely."  t. 
Schmidt,  s.v. 

14.  what  prcves  you\  sc.  to  be  a  gentleman.  (Cf.  Webster,  VUt.  Cor,  p.  ii, 
ed.  Dyce,  1866  :  "  My  father  prov'd  himself  a  gentleman."}  Arcite  answers,  a 
little  of  all  noble  professions, — sportsman,  horseman,  soldier.  He  is  disguised  as 
a  countrjrman  ("a  pore  laborer,"  Chaucer),  and  therefore  rather  confidently  euu- 
merates  his  professions  (not  necessarily  his  possessions,  as  Hippolyta  under- 
stands him  :  "  if  he  say  true,"  she  says  ;  v.  Schmidt,  s.v.  quality).  Sire  is  to  be 
pronounced  as  a  disyllable ;  cf.  Tennyson,  Fatima^  3rd  stanza,  yfnr;  and  infra^ 
\ ,  \, '^j  Jires.  Qp.procves,  F2  ed.  1711,  Weber,  Dyce,  Skeat, /nw«.  Seward, 
Edd.  1778,  Knight,  ^ove,  Dr  J.  K.  Ingram  proposes  the  reading  pro/ess  for 
proavesy  comparing  Arcite*s  answer  ('*  A  little  of  all  noble  qualities")  with  :— 
"because  my  selfe  have  scene  his  demeanor  no  lesse  civill  than  he  exelent  in  the 
qualitie  he  pro/esses**  Chettle,  Kind- Harts  Dreamer  p.  2  (q.  Ingleby,  Centurie 
of  Prayse,  p.  3).  [Cf  infra,  IIL  i.  56.]  But  v.  Rich,  3,  IV.  iii.  69 ;  Tw,  A^.,  III. 
iv.  416 — ^420;  and  Ward's  Eng,  Dram.  Lit,^  I.  275. 

30/43.  travel]  labour,  or,  referring  to  1.  25/36,  journey. 

50/64.  do  ohservance\  Chaucer's  word,  JCnighfs  71,  642.  C£  M,  M,  Z>.,  I.  i. 
167  ;  IV.  L  129,  130  (Schmidt  wrongly,  137).  Mr  Skeat  has  also  noted  these 
parallels.  Edd.  1 778  refer  to  Bourne's  Popular  Antiq,,  ed.  Brand,  1777,  p.  255 ; 
and  Mr  Skeat  to  Brand,  ed.  Ellis,  I.  179. 

Scene  6, 

Unmistakeably  Fletcher's.  Spalding  thinks  the  scenery  of  the  wood  "  prettily 
described." 

I.  divells  rore"]  Probably  we  have  here  a  relic  of  the  old  Mysteries.  C£  Rich. 
3,  IV.  iv.,  **  fiends  roar,  saints  pray ; "  Hen.^^  IV.  iv.,  "  this  roaring  devil  i'  th* 
old  play  ;"  Monsieur  Thomas ^  II.  ii.,  "though  the  devil  roar." 

15.]  See  n.  II.  ii.  37/40. 

32.  necessaria\  pronounced  nessaries^  as  in  yul,  Cas.y  II.  L  178,  **  our  pur- 
pose necessary  and  not  envious."  Cf.  princess  {ox princessesy  Temp.,  I.  ii.  173  ;  A. 
y.  Z.,  ii.  175  (but  V.  Schmidt).    See  Abbott,  Sh.  Gr.,  §468,  etc  ;  and  for  a  full 

discussion  of  Sh.'s  pronunciation,  Mr  A.  J.  Ellis's  great  contribution  to  phonetic 
science,  Early  English  Pronuntiationy  with  especial  reference  to  Shakspere  and 
Chaucer.  The  internal  sources  of  information  on  Sh.'s  pronunciation  (viz.  puns, 
metrCy  and  rhyme)y  are  particularly  considered,  pp.  917 — 996. 

33.  patch  of  ground]  Dr  C.  M.  Ingheby's  correction  of  the  reading  of  all 
former  editions,  path;  cf.  Hml.y  IV.  iv.  18.  Dr  Ingleby  also  compares  the  Lin- 
colnshire term  spoon,  "being  a  path  into  a  cornfield  ending  in  a  roimd  space,"  or 
patch. 

35.  whoobub]  Cf.  W,  T.,  IV.  iv.  629. 
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ACT  III. 
Scene  I. 

Spalding  (p.  41)  and  Hickson  (pp.  40—42)  are  agreed  in  assigning  this  Scene 
to  Shakspere,  and  in  praising  it  very  highly. 

Chaucer  originals  :  Sc  i.  cf.  11.  593 — 765  ;  Sc.  iil  cf.  11.  758-9 ;  Sc.  vi.  cf.  11. 
766—1022. 

2.  land]  All  Edd.  /and,  except  Skeat,  who  reads  laund,  from  Dyce's  sugges- 
tion. Dyce  has  laund  in  his  glossary  (though  land  in  his  text),  and  Spalding, 
quoting  the  passage,  laund.  Heath  conj.  stand.  The  word  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Knighia  Tale,  1.  833 :  "And  to  the  launde  he  rydeth  him  fol  right ; " 
but  it  was  common  at  the  time  Shakspere  wrote  (see  Nares,  Schmidt,  s.v.,  and 
Hales'  Longer  English  Poems,  p.  219),  and  is  now  familiar  to  us  under  the  form 
lawn, 

6.  gold  buttons']  Cf.  Hamlet,  I.  iii.  40.  "  Bouter,  v.a,  to  put,  set,  push.  O.Fr, 
boter,  from  M.  H.  G.  bdten. — Der.  bout  (verbal  subst.,  properly  that  port  of 
a  body  which  pushes  or  touches  first),  AcwAire  (a  cutting,  the  piece  one  puts  into 
the  ground),  bouton  (that  which  pushes  out,  makes  knobs  on  plants  ]  thence  by 
analogy,  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  shaped  like  buds),'*  etc — Brachet,  Etym.  Diet, 
tr.  Kitchen. 

7.  knacks]  Cf.  M,  N.  D„  I.  L  34 ;  Shr,,  IV.  iil  67;  Wint.,  IV.  iv.  360^ 
439  (Schmidt).  Chapman,  Casar  and Pompey,  II.  i.  20: — "as  if  good  clothes 
were  knacks  to  know  a  knave."  '*  He  sent  me  a  very  rich  present  of  perfumes, 
skins,  gloves,  and  purses  embroidered,  with  other  neuks  of  the  same  kind.** — 
Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe,  p.  192,  ed.  1829.  Cf.  Pecle,  Arraignement  of 
Paris,  IV.  i.  2,  and  Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  I.  349. 

9.]  Mr  Skeat  well  com[>ares  Spenser,  Protkal.,  73 — 82. 

13.  chop]  "exchange,  make  an  exchange." — Skeat 

cold]  chaste,  as  freq.  in  Sh.  (v.  Schmidt) ;  e.  g.  Temp,,  IV.  66. 

36/37.  the  voydest]  Sympson  first  "cleared  up "  this  "difficult  Passage  (which 
had  long  puzzled  us  all  three)." — Seward.     O.  Edd.  voydes  {yoids,  ed.  171 1 ). 

44/45.  Cosin  .  .  .  Cosener,]  This  was  a  common  pun  ;  e.  g.  Mons.  Ihomas, 
I.  iiL  :  "  Cousin,  Cozen  thyself  no  more ;"  Rich,'^,  IV.  iv.  :  "Cousins  indeed, 
and  by  their  uncle  cozened  Of  comfort."  See  Trench,  Eng,  Pasi  and  Present, 
8th  ed.  p.  305. 

68/73]  Cf.  Afcb,,  V.  viL  I. 

72/79.  cold  gyves]  L  e.,  as  Dr  C.  M.  Ingleby  has  pointed  out,  iron  bonds.  Ct 
Cymb.,  V.  iv.  28  :  "  cancel  these  cold  honds  "  (not  in  Schmidt).     Cf.  II.  v.  la 

89/98.  dares]  either  the  plural  in  s  (v.  Abbott,  Sh,  Gr,,  }  333),  or  any,  sc 
ofte,  with  the  reply,  none  ^z  no  one,     F2  dare,  and  so  Edd. 

90/99.  so  noble  bear  a  guilty  btdsines  f  ]  i.  e.  Dares  any  one  who  shews  himself 
so  noble  be  capable  of  aught  base  ?  None,  save  Arcite,  could  be  so  ;  and  there- 
fore in  proportion  to  the  height  of  his  generosity  is  the  depth  of  his  baseness. 
Dyce  (1867,  1876)  reads  baseness.  Mr  Skeat  changes  noble  to  nobly,  and  does  not 
notice  Dyce's  change.     All  other  Edd.  as  here,  from  Qo. 
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97/ioS.  Enter  your  tmMsite\  Qo  Musidte,  **  Is  not  musick  an  old  fonn  of 
musit  f  "  Inglefay.  Xares  qooccs  from  Greene's  Thieve  faUing  omt  {musi^^  and 
from  Vai,  and  Adam,  {musets)  ;  explaining :  "  Afuse^  Muset  or  Mmsit^  s.  The 
opening  in  a  fence  or  thicket  tiuoogh  which  a  hare,  or  other  beast  of  sport,  is  ac» 
OBStomed  to  pass.  Musit,  Frendi.''  See  Mr  Skeat's  note  (which  corrects  Nares' 
French,  Muset^  to  muusttte  and  wuuse. — CoCgrave).  Aiken,  The  National  Sports 
ef  Great  Britain  (foL  p.  iS^  ed.  1821),  translates  "  by  the  same  wuuses  "  "  par  les 
memcs  sentien^*'  He  sajs  of  the  hare  :  "  This  animal  is  extremely  attaciied  to 
the  place  of  her  birth,  and  will  make  hery^^rm,  or  resting-place,  as  near  to  it  as 
possible ;  and  to  thb  she  wiD  constantly  retom,  by  the  same  nuusa  or  paths,  even 
after  harii^  been  chased  from  it,  to  the  nearest  possible  risk  of  life.'*  The  some- 
what similar  mistake  >  for  /  occurs  again,  IV.  L  106,  where  Qo  has  wreaie  for 
tffreatke. 

104/116.  my  stomach  not]  "L  e.  i/my  stomach  mmr  net,*' — S.  Walker. 

1 12/127.  rve  a  good  title,]  O.  Edd.  If.  Seward,  Edd.  1778^  Knight,  Dyce, 
Skeat,  rve,     Weber,  I  have. 

Scene  2, 

Spalding  assigns  this  scene  to  Fletcher,  noting  that  the  jailor's  daughter  now 
first  "  begins  to  shew  symptoms  of  unsettled  reason.  There  is  some  pathos  in 
several  parts  of  her  soliloquy,  but  little  vigour  in  the  expression,  or  novelty  in 
the  thoughts." — Letter ,  p.  43.  Hickson  ascribes  this  censure  of  Spalding's  to  the 
£ict  that  "  he  assumed  the  whole  of  the  underplot  to  be  by  one  writer."  As 
the  evidence  of  the  "  stopt-line "  test  is  slightly  against  this  scene  being  by 
Shakspere,  I  add  a  few  of  Hickson's  remarks.  (Mr  Fumivall,  in  his  table, 
N.  S.  S.  Tr.,  p.  65*,  gives  the  "  stopt-line  "  proportions  of  this  scene,  viz.,  38 
verse-lines,  9  unstopt,  giving  a  proportion  of  I  to  4*22.  I  make  12  unstopt  lines 
in  the  scene,  viz.,  U.  i,  7,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17  (?),  23,  27,  35,  36.  This 
would  give  the  proportion  I  to  3*16.)  "It  is  to  this  scene,"  Mr  Hickson 
observes,  "that  we  referred  by  anticipation,  as  giving  an  instance  of  Shak- 
spere's  judgment.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  explain  any  necessary  circum- 
stance of  the  play ;  and  so  many  scenes  in  which  this  character  appears  alone, 
are  rather  injurious  to  the  action  :  but  it  supplies  the  due  gradation  between  a 
mind  diseased  and  madness  ;  and  in  connection  with  another  scene  at  which  we 
shall  shortly  arrive,  it  displays  a  depth  of  insight  into  the  psychological  cliaracter 
of  this  state  only  excelled  by  Shakspere  himself,  in  King  Lear.     Let  our  readers 

observe  in  particular  .  .  [11.  5,  7,  8,  14,  15,  29 — 32]  .  .  . the  unselfish  anxiety  of 

the  jailor's  daughter  for  Palamon's  safety,  and  her  subsequent  terror  at  her  own 
disordered  senses.  The  introduction  of  the  popular  notion  [v.  Carpenter's 
Mental  Physiol. ,  p.  88,  3rd  ed.  ]  that  wild  beasts  have  *  a  sense  to  know  a  man 
unarmed '  is  quite  a  Shaksperian  illustration  ;  and  we  do  not  know  an  instance 
of  finer  drawing  than  this  of  her  imagination  painting,  as  absolute  reality,  the 
subject  of  her  first  fear.  From  this  conviction  (of  Palamon's  death)  we  come 
naturally  to  the  concluding  lines,  beyond  which  the  next  step  is  madness."  See 
the  whole  passage,  pp.  42*,  43*. 

I.  the  brake]  Theobald,  Weber,  Knight,  Dyce,  Skeat,  Brake.     Qo  Beake,  F2, 
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ed.  171 1,  Bmk,  Sympson  prop.  Brook,  Seward  (from  association  of  the  idea  Beak) 
first  proposed  to  read  Hawk  I  sent  is  gone^  but,  with  Edd.  1778,  printed  beck  ;  and 
Hickson  quotes  the  line  with  beck.  Qo  reading  seems  most  likely  a  misprint  for 
Brake  (or  Breake^)v&  may  partly  be  inferred  from  comparing  III.  i.  82/90  (*  haw- 
thorn house  *),  1.  97/108,  and  stage  direction  in  same  scene,  1.  30 ;  III.  vi.  direction, 
and  1.  111/144,  etc.;  cf.  1.  28,  brifUy  Qo  reading  bine,  D'Avenant  (R[eed],  in  ed. 
1778,  informs  us)  reads  beach.  Beck  seemed  to  Nares  "an  excellent  and  undoubted 
emendation,  because  the  jailor's  daughter  had  appointed  Palamon  to  wait  for  her 
at  a  cedar  *  fast  by  a  brook  ' "  (q.  Dyce).  Chaucer,  K,  7:,  I.  659  i  "  This  Pala- 
moun  Was  in  a  busche."  In  confirmation  of  beck  from  Becike  might  be  noted  that 
reck  is  spelt  wreake  a  few  lines  down. 

21.  alVs  chard\  **  That  is,  *  My  task  is  done  then.*  Chare  is  frequently  used 
for  task  work."— Weber,  See  a  very  interestiug  note  on  this  word  in  Mr  Skeat's 
edition 

25.  mop\{\  Nares  explains  mope-eyed  as  shrirt -sighted.  So  in  HamL,  III.  iv. 
81,  mope  means  **  to  act  blindly."  Temp.,  V.  240 ;  H.^,  III.  vii.  143  (v. 
Schmidt,  who  explains  differently).  Hence,  To  be  xw^/a/ signifies  metaphorically, 
to  be  dazed,  bewildered,  as  in  The  Humorous  Lieut.,  IV.  vi.  :— 

"Sure,  I  take  it. 
He  is  bewitch'd,  or  mop'd,  or  his  brains  melted  ; " 
and  Queen  of  Corinth,  II.  iii.  : — 

**  How  am  I  tranced,  and  moped  \  ** 
Mr  Skeat  says  :  "  perhaps  for  death  we  should  read  decUhs," 

26— 8. J  Qo  dates.  Sipt  some  water.     I  have.     Sympson  conjectured  ^cept  some 
water,  which  Monck  Mason  has   **no  doubt  is  right;"  but  Seward  filled  up 
.**  both  verses  with  what  seems  perfectly  natural  for  her  to  say  : — 
*  Food  took  I  none  these  two  days,  only  sipt 
Some  Water,  two  Nights  I've  not  clos'd  mine  eyes,' "  etc. 
Dyce  says  "that  some  words  have  dropt  out  is  quite  evident,"  and  reads  :   otice 
mdeed  I  sipped  &c.     Mr  Skeat  adopts  this,  placing  the  words  (which  Dyce  has 
omitted  doing)  between  brackets  ;  but  cf.  IV.  iii.  4   (an  evidence  of  unity  in 
the  authorship  of  these  two  scenes).    Weber  re-arranges  the  lines  :  Food,  etc. ;  / 
have  not,  etc. ;  Scowered  off,  etc. ;  Let  not,  etc. ;  Or  stab,  etc. ;  Oh,  state,  etc  Edd. 
•1778  and  Knight  follow  the  old  text.      It  is  possible  that  some  words  have 
dropped  out ;  guessing  can  avail  little  in  such  a  case. 

29.]  The  enumeration  of  deaths  should  be  noticed,  and  their  connection  with 
insanity.     Cfl  I.  L  155,  IV.  iii.  29/31,  Temp.,  III.  iii., — 

"  I  have  made  you  mad  ; 
And  even  with  such-like  valour,  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves. " 

31.  state  ofnaturt.\  Cfl  Lear,  I.  iv.  290  (Skeat) ;  Macb.,  I.  iii.  140. 

Scene  3. 

This  is  one  of  those  scenes,  by  the  introduction  of  which  Fletcher  succeeded 
in  spoiling  a  good  play.  **  In  most  respects  the  scene  is  not  very  characteristic 
[  ?  ]  of  either  writer,  but  leans  towards  Fletcher ;  and  one  argument  for  him  might 
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be  drawn  from  an  interchange  of  sarcasms  between  the  kinsmen,  in  which  they 
retort  on  each  other  former  amorous  adventnres :  such  a  dialogue  is  quite  like 
Fletcher's  men  of  gaiety ;  and  needless  degradation  of  his  principal  charactexs  is 
a  frtnlt  of  wfaidi  Shak^peare  is  not  guilty." — Spalding,  Ldier,  p.  43  ;  t.  Hids- 
ion,p.  44- 

4.  Her^s  no  Tktsau\  S.  Walker  proposed  to  complete  the  line  by  making 
Palamon  crclaim  :  No^  Nor  none  so  honesty  ArciU,  "  '  Theseus '  is  Shakespeare's 
pronunciation,  not  Fletcher's  (see  Mid.  N.  D.) ;  besides,  the  sentence  seems  to 
require  *  No  "•  (q.  Dyce). 

6/9.  6mstfy]  like  a  beast,  adv.,  ct  T.  0/  S.,  IV.  ii.  34 ;  2  J74,  II.  i  16 ; 
Ant^  L  V.  50 ;  Cymi.,  V.  iii  27,  and  adj.  Cym^^  IIL  iii.  40.  C£  M.  W^  V.  ▼. 
10 ;  77jpf.,  IV.  iiL  329  (Schnudt). 

42/55—61.]  Spalding  quotes  these  lines  as  "  one  strikingly  animated  burst  of 

jealous  su^idon  and  impatience." 

Scene  \, 

"  The  fourth  scene  introduces  the  jailor's  daughter  again  ;  she  is  now  mad. 
She  (ancles  she  sees  a  ship,  and  there  is  some  affectatioo  of  nautical  language, 
(why,  Hearen  only  knows) ;  and  the  rest  is  mere  incoherent  nonsense.  Now, 
though  this  last,  indeed,  may  be  the  frequent  Inrth  of  madness  (or  rather,  so  seem- 
ing, in  de&ult  of  being  able  to  follow  the  infinitely  fine  associating  links),  it  can 
have  no  place  in  poetry,  which,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  certainly  not  a  literal 
transcript  of  common  things  in  their  common  aspects.  In  a  subsequent  scene 
we  shall  find  the  speeches  given  to  this  character  frill  of  meaning  ;  the  present 
bean  every  mark  of  the  hand  of  Fletcher." — Hickson,  p.  44*. 

2.  aglets\  Here,  Spangles.  Cotgrave  explains  AguiUette^  EsguUlette,  as  A  point, 

Nares  has  a  good  note  on  the  word,  and  quotes  from  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  III. 

194  (the  passage  is  also  given  in  a  note  to  Coleridge's  Table  Talk,  April  5th,  1833, 

p.  223,  ed«  1852,  firom  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  IV.     See  Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol.  V. 

p.  115):— 

**  And  yonder  pale-faced  Hecate  there,  the  moon. 

Doth  give  consent  to  that  is  done  in  darkness  ; 

And  all  those  stars  that  gaze  upon  her  face 

Are  aglets  on  her  sleeve,  pins  on  her  train." 
Dyce  gives  an  example  from  Faerie  Queene,  II.  iii.  26  ;  and  notes  on  the  word  : 
aglets — "  were  worn,"  says  Sir  F.  Madden,  "  by  both  sexes  ;  by  the  men  chiefly 
as  tags  to  their  laces  or  points  {aiguillettes),  which  were  made  either  square  or 
pointed,  plain  or  in  the  form  of  acoms,  or  with  small  heads  cut  at  the  end,  or 
topped  with  a  diamond  or  ruby.  .  .  .  They  were  worn  also  by  ladies,  as  pend- 
ants or  ornaments  in  their  head-dress.  .  .  .  Junius  is  therefore  evidently  mistaken 
in  explaining  aglet  by  spangle,  into  which  error  Archdeacon  Nares  has  also  partly 
fallen."  Note  on  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary,  p.  205  :  but  (Dyce 
says)  Coles  gives  both  *' An  Aglet  (tag  of  a  point),  y£ramentum  ligulce,**  and 
"  An  Aglet  (a  little  plate  of  metal),  Bractea,  Braeteola"  [Ct  Handful  of  Plea- 
sant  ddites,  1584  (Park,  Hdiconia,  II.  25)  : 

Thy  garters  fringed  with  gold. 
And  silver  aglets  hanging  by, 
Which  made  thee  blithe  for  to  beholde,"  &c 


« 
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C£  r.  ofShnwy  I.  ii.  79,  "  aglet-baby  "—i.  e.  ^  point  dewct.    See  also  Park,  1. 
c.  p.  102,  n.] 

9.  Spoom  her\  Qo  Vp<>n  her;  F2,  ed.  171 1,  Knight  (early  ed.),  Up<m  her, 
Seward  and  S3rm]>son,  Ed.  1778,  Up  with  her  ^ fore:  Theobald  proposed  to  read 
spoon^  which  Weber,  Dyce  (who  hesitates),  and  Knight  (1867)  adopt,  spelling  it 
spoom,  Spoom  is  found  in  The  Double  Marriage^  II.  L  :  "  we'll  spoom  before 
her."    Cf.  Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  III.  96  : 

"  When  virtue  spooms  before  a  prosperous  gale, 
My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail." 
Spoom  her  be/ore  the  wind  is  the  same  as  saying :  Let  her  spoom,  etc  Still,  the 
reading  is  very  uncertain,  and  Mr  Skeat  places  a  different  word  in  his  text :  Run 
her.  The  misprint  in  the  old  text,  Mr  Skeat  rightly  refers  to  *'  the  repetition  of 
the  Up  of  the  next  line  ;  and  the  most  likely  word  is  one  which  shall  be  a  short 
monosyllable,  ending  with  n.  Nearly  all  the  modem  editions  read  Spoom  her, 
from  a  conjecture  of  Weber's  [from  Theobald's],  founded  on  the  fact  that  spoom 
occurs  in  Beaimiont  and  Fletcher's  Double  Marriage,  Act  II.  sc  i.  ;  but  the 
word  spoom,  in  that  passage,  is  an  intransitive  verb,  meaning  to  sail  steadily,  and 
is  a  mere  variation,  apparently,  of  spume  (foam),  as  if  the  sense  were  to  throw  up 
foam."    Mr  Skeat  also  quotes  Nares'  opinion  against  the  reading  Spoom, 

10.  course]  **  The  courses  meant  in  this  place  are  two  of  the  three  lowest  and 
largest  sails  of  a  ship,  which  are  so  called,  because,  as  largest,  they  contribute 
most  to  give  her  way  through  the  water,  and  consequently  enable  her  to  feel  her 
helm,  and  steer  her  course  better,  than  when  they  are  not  set  or  spread  to  the 
wind."  Holt,  q.  Dyce.  taJl^e,  i.  e.  tach;  the  usual  spelling  in  O.  Edd.  CC 
ProL  26. 

14.  Careche]  Trading  vessels  often  alluded  to  by  B.  and  F, ;  e.  g.  The  CoX' 
comb,  I.  iii. :  "  like  Carracks,  only  strength  and  stowage  "  (v.  Nares). 

Song,]  Mr  Skeat  notes  that  this  song  resembles  st.  19 of  the  Nutbrcwn  Maid, 
R[eed],  in  ed.  1778,  gives  D'Avenant's  alteration  : — 

"  For  straight  my  green  gown  into  breeches  1^1  make. 
And  my  long  yellow  locks  much  shorter  TU  take. 

Sing  down  a-down,  &c. 
Then  I'll  cut  me  a  switch,  and  on  that  ride  about. 
And  wander  and  wander  till  I  find  him  out. 
With  a  heigh  down,  &c" 
Sir  William's  change  from  the  line  "  He  s'  buy  me  a  white  cut,  forth  for  to 
ride,"  b  curious.     Cut,  Dyce  explains  as  "a  familiar  term  for  a  common  horse 
(either  from  its  being  docked  or  gelded),"  &c.     Dyce  retains  the  old  reading  He 
's  buy  me,  instead  of  Weber's  H^  U  buy  me.  He 's  being  a  contracted  form  of  He 
shall.  See  Dr  Abbott's  Sh,  Gr,,  {  461,  *'  shall  is  abbreviated  into  'j»  and  V  in  Lear, 
iv.  6,  246 ;  R,  and  y.,  i.  3,  9.     In  the  first  of  these  cases  it  is  a  provincialism, 
in  the  second  a  colloquialism.     A  similar  abbreviation   'I  'st '  for  '  I   will,' 
'  thou  'st'  for  *  thou  wilt,'  '  thou  shalt,'  &c.,  seems  to  have  been  common  in  the 
early  Lancashire  dialect  (Gill,  quoted  by  Mr  Ellis),"  &c     Mr  Skeat  {MS,)  has 
suggested  the  slight  change  in  the  position  of  the  apostrophe ;  He  s* ;  the  old 
Editions  print  He  *s,  as  'M  for  th\  etc. 

25.  nightingale]  I  only  remark  on  this,  perhaps  the  commonest  allusion  in  our 
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poetry,  that  Fletdmr's  refqqi€e&  to  the  story  are  generally  of  a  burlesque  cast : 
e.  g.  Levari  Progress,  IIL  iL  : 

"  If  I  had  bat  a  pottle  of  sack,  like  a  sharp  prickle^ 
To  knock  my  nose  against  when  I  am  nodding 
I  should  sing  like  a  nightingale." 
The  Nut  VaUmr,  V.  i.  : 

"  Set  a  sharp  jest 
Against  my  breast. 
Then  how  my  lungs  do  tickle ! 
As  nightingales 
And  things  in  cambric  rails. 
Sing  best  against  a  prickle.'* 
For  the  story  of  Pfnhnune  (given  in  The  Legende  of  Good  Womem\,  the  translation 
from  "  Dan  Nasoes  verse  "  was  made  by  George  Gascoigne,  1576,  and  has  been 
reprinted  by  Mr  Arber.    Cf.  Pass.  PUgr.,  xxL  380;  FaithfiU  Shepherdess,  V.  iii ; 
Giles  Fletcher's  Christ s  Vietarie  (pp.  219,  257,  ed.  Grosart) ;  etc.,  etc. 

Scene  ^ 

The  scene  is  headed  "  Scaena  6  "  in  Qo,  "  Scaena  Sexta,"  F2. 
This  scene  is,  in  Hickson's  opinion,  "  not  only  imitation,  but  the  imitation  of 
a  young  and  inexperienced  writer  "  (p.  57*) ;  and  Spalding  criticises  Gerrold  as 
"a  personage  who  has  the  pedantry  of  Shakspere's  Holofemes,  without  (me 
solitary  spark  of  his  humour.*'  Perhaps  this  b  a  little  too  hard  on  the  "high- 
fantastical  *'  pedant. 

Bavian]  Qo,  F2,  Bourn,  Bavian,  Babion  (B.  J.,  Cynthitis  Revels,  I.  L),  or 
Babian,  a  man  dressed  up  as  a  baboon.  The  word  Bavian  is  derived  from  the 
Dutch ;  cf.  Swed.  batman.  See  Douce  (whom  Weber  quotes),  Nares,  Dyce,  and 
Skeat,  for  some  remarks  on  this  character,  and  Douce  and  Ritson  (Robin  Hood 
Ballads,  Notes  and  Illustrations)  for  some  account  of  the  Morris-dance.  There  is 
"  a  mockmask  of  baboons,  attired  like  fantastical  travellers,  in  Neapolitan  suits  and 
great  ruffs,  all  horsed  with  asses,'*  etc,  in  Chapman's  Masque  0/ the  Middle  Temple 
and  UncoMs  Inn  (p.  342,  ed  Shepherd). 

I  sqq.]  Compare  these  opening  lines  with  The  Spanish  Curate,  III.  iL  : — 
**  I  have  taught  these  twenty  years, 
Preach'd  spoonmeat  to  ye,  that  a  child  might  swallow, 
Yet  ye  are  blockheads  still." 
8/6.  most  coarse  freeze  capacities'\  This  seems  to  mean  mental  grossness,  and  is 
a  simple  metaphor  from^^T«^— cf.  **  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes,"  Z.  Z. 
Z.,  V.  ii.  413  (Skeat).     Freeu  had  another  signification — which  may  be  alluded 
to  here — as  in  Cleveland's  description  of  a  wedding-party  (Works,  p.   258,  ed. 
1742:— 

•*  When  at  the  last  they  had  fetched  their  Freeze, 
And  mired  their  Stomacks  quite  up  to  the  Knees 
In  Claret  for  and  Good  Cheer,"  etc. 
?  Freeze^  Friesland  Beer.     Cf.  **a  frolic  up-sc-fi-eezc,"  Nash,  Summet^s  last 
Will,  &C.     (HazHtt,  Dodsley's  O.  P.,  viiL  58,  refers  to  Popular  Antiquities  of 
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Great  Briiaifty  vjI.  ii.  p.  259.)     65*- j^  =  drunk  ;  fuilf-seas-orver,    v.  Hazlitt,  xiv, 

471- 

8/6.  jane  judgements]  Dyce,  Skeat.     O.  Edd.  jave ;  Seward  (suggested  bays^ 

but)  followed  by  Edd.  1778  (and  approved  by  Nares,  s.  v.  sieave'Silk)^  read  sieave, 
i.  c.  floss-silk  ;  Knight,  jape,  Dycc's  emendation  is  certainly  right,  and  jane 
(a=  yean)  was  **  a  stuff  well  known  in  England  long  before  the  present  play 
was  written:  'Fustian  called  Jean,*  &c.  7'he  Rates  of  the  Custcme-house^  &c. 
1582,  sig.  C2."  jaitel  (v.  Cotgrave)  or  ravel  (=*  confused,  Cleveland)  would 
be  preferable  to  Seward's  change,  had  we  not  Dyce's  correction. 

12/9.  Here  the  Duke  contesy  etc,]  If  Fletcher  borrowed  this  scene  from  Shak- 
spere,  the  author  of  the  Masque  of  the  Inn^rr  Temple  ami  Gray's  Inn  has  given  us 
an  outline  of  what  must  have  been  a  precisely  similar  exhibition.  Compare  the 
whole  scene  carefully  with  the  following  description  : — **  The  second  Anti-masque 
rush  in^  datue  their  measure^  and  as  rudely  depart ;  consisting  of  a  Pedant^  May 
Lordf  May  Lady  ;  Servingman^  Chambermaid ;  a  Country  Clown j  or  Shepherd, 
Country  Wench ;  an  Host,  Hostess ;  a  He-Baboon,  She-Baboon  ;  a  He-Fool,  She- 
Fool,  ushering  them  in.  All  these  persons,  apparelled  to  the  life.  Men  issuing  out  of 
one  side  of  the  boscage,  and  the  Women  from  the  other.  The  music  loas  extremely 
well-fitted,  haznng  such  a  spirit  of  country  jollity,  as  can  hardly  be  imagined ; 
but  the  perpetual  laughter  and  applause  7uas  above  the  music,"  etc.  (Works 
of -^.  and  F,  ed.  Daricy  (Weber's  text),  p.  688,  vol.  II.) 

21/15.  If"^^^  ^^^  turn,  boys]  **  Which  is  followed  by  the  trace  and  tract  of  an 
excellent  juggler,  that  can  juggle  with  every  joint  about  him  from  head  to  heel." — 
Ben  Jonson,  Ptin^s  Anniz'ersary,  **  Now  for  the  honour  of  our  town,  boys,  trace 
sweetly." — Fletcher,  Women  Pleased,  IV.  i,  (see  the  scene),  tract,  sb.  is  used  in  the 
modem  sense  of  trace  by  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  22  :  **IIim  foUow'd  by  the 
tract  of  his  outragious  spoile  ; "  and  as  the  verb,  II.  vi.  39. 

Mr  Skeat  explains  trace,  **  follow  out  your  proper  track  :  "  but  the  word  seems 
to  have  been  regularly  used  of  dances  :  . 

**  And  light-foot  Nymphes,  can  chace  the  lingring  Night 
With  Ilcydeguyes,  and  trimly  trodden  traces." 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal,,  June,  1.  28. 
where  E.  K.  glosses  :  "  Heydeguies,  A  country  daunce  or  rownd.     The  conceipt 
is,   that  the  Graces  and  Nymphes  doe  daunce  unto  the  Muses  and  Pan  his 
musicke  all  night  by  Moonelight.     To  signifie  the  pleasauntncsse  of  the  soyle." 
cf.   **  He  hops  without  the  ring, 
Vet  daunceth  on  the  trace, 
When  some  come  after,  soft  and  faire 
A  hcavie  hobling  pace." 

Handful  of  Pleasant  Delites,  1584. 
(p.  60,  Park)  and  Park  [Helicojtia,  II.  lOi)  is  perhaps  right  in  querying  "  if  an 
allusion  to  hopscotch?"  See  The  Four  P.  P.  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  I.  360)  : 
**  Here  were  a  hopper  to  hop  for  the  ring  !  &c.  .  .  .  To  hop  so,  that  ye  shall  hop 
without  it "  (=:  outside  it).  But  these  tenns  were  also  used  of  the  Morris  and 
Hobbyhorse  dancing  (as  possibly  in  the  lines  quoted  from  Park),  perhaps  from 
training,  *  ringing,*  a  horse  ;  v.  Hazl.  Dodsley,  vii.  281.  Cf.  Nash,  Summer* s 
b  10 
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iMit  >rLJ  HxzL  TkidsLej,  tu.  25*  :  "  Yon^  firioid  wii&  t!ie  k^hbr-ltaaev  S^  Ht 
too  asc  . .  .  f'£r.  S%  90y  so ;  trx  the  riag  twice  ovrr,  and  aiwaj.'*  And  see  Tie 
Fjmr  EZsTLm^  Jjrjd^Ltr,  L  47  cL  ^  Tii.  51S1  :  "  FoQtm  all :  I  vul  lead  * 
trace.  ...  S>  sserrilj  Ie£  si  (jjarr  er,  so  merrilj,  ice**  XoCe  dte  «''»^*''*^'~>" 
•*cy ;"  c£  HxtL  D.  viL  42I-  Scnia  iSpjrts  .xxJ  P^utimu:^  ed.  Hoae^  1S31,  p. 
225],  337?  c!lz£  "^  Hoppus^  ntarrSrs  for  prizes  were  occsssocallj  ^ade  ia  die 
gTTfmfh  cesrsrr, "'  asd  qooces  £pocx  Hcrvooi's  Prjv^ris^  1566, 

^'  Wliere  vooers  hoppe  in  an^i  ocl,  loog  time  xsaj  bdz^ 
Hiia.  rHaf  boppedi  best  a:  last  lo  haTe  the  ring — 
— I  boppjag  vhboat  for  a  ringe  of  a  nishe,'* 
and  fruuL  the  /Imr  /'.V,  ai<  suprx.     **  lieace  it  appears  a  ling  was  uaaaUr  the 
pnce*  aad  gtvea  to  hxia  vfao  could  hop  best,  and  could  cootiiiae  to  do  so  the 
ksogest.'*    An  infermrr,  soxeiT,  fbaadsd  oa  a  misaDdeTstaading  of  tlie  passages  ? 

2&24.  /acsK  act*  /:?icr  ka£a.\  C£  *'cany  joor  bodies  in  the  svixBZEtin;^ 
£tthiaa,"  ChxpnMn,  Ti^  BaH^  IL  ^pu  4)^  ed.  Shepherd;. 

2926L  dsiiviHjl  "mmbiy.  activelT,''  Dyce. 

39.  aUtkefafi  ttX'Jurf^  Manj  of  these  *' carious  oompiriaoiis  bocrow'd  imm. 
the  podd  and  kirchm  "  {Lrr^^s  Pro^ns,  IL  ii.),  are  sdll  to  be  foond  in  ranoos 
ports  of  the  kingdooi ;  this  ocke  has  sorriTcd  anKX^;s£  others^  C£.  B.  Jorewn, 
Ltrs€s  IViUJwu  {j/  H^dhsTk). 

43.  AJJJiMr]  Used  of  both  sexes,  thoo^  probably  it  was  or^.  a  dimin.  of 
kiMJ,  nLin-serrant.  See  Xares,  and  to  the  examples  he  ({notes  of  its  appHcatioQ 
to  woman,  add  :  71^^ PU^rim^  L  iL,  "If  the  proud  hildii^  Woold  yieki  bat  to 
mj  will,  and  know  ho*  duty.'* 

49*501  Am  EeU  and  a  vwmoM  a  learmi  Pxt  sajrs,]  Who  was  the  leazned 
poet  ?  I  can  find  no  classic2d  quotation  at  all  like  this,  except  the  prorerbcd 
phrase  in  PlaaL  Ps^ud.  2,  4,  56  :  **  anguilla  est,  elabitnr."  **  Angnillam  canda 
tenes  "  is  given  in  Bohn's  Diet.  Class.  Quotations ;  neither  of  these  expressions 
being,  however,  applied  to  women.  Ct  Poj^  Dunciad^  I.  280^  **  Holds  the 
eel  of  Science  by  the  taiL"    Fletcher  has  the  proverb  again  in  Tkt  Scornful  Ladr^ 

II.  i.,  **  I  will  end  with  the  i»ise  man,  and  say,  '  He  that  holds  a  woman  has  an 
eel  by  the  tail.*"  Valtntinian^  I.  L,  "and  if  all  Ciil,  This  is  the  first  quick  eel 
that  saved  her  taiL"     Tlu  Chatucs,  III.  iii.,  "an  eel's  tail"     TJu  PropJuUss^ 

III.  ii.,  **  hold  her  Cist,  she  will  slip  through  your  fingers  like  an  eel  else." 

In  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Dr.i^es^  p.  62  (ed.  1810,  Brydges*  Brit,  BMu?^.)  : 
"held  the  Eele  by  the  tail  "  (speaking  of  a  fickle  "  sainct ").  Hazlitt's  Dodsley, 
V"-  355  •  "whosoever  hath  her,  hath  but  a  wet  eel  by  the  tail."  Mr  Skeat 
has  kindly  added  two  more  references  (in  reply  to  a  query  in  N.  and  Q.) : — 
"  Ray  (Proverbs)  has  ax'  ovpa^  Tqv  tyx^^^'v  fx''C  (no  reference).  *  As  trusty  as 
is  a  quick  eel  by  the  tail.*— Hazlitt's  Old  Plays,  iii.  288."  I  agree  with  Mr 
Skeat,  that  the  "  learned  poet  "  is  probably  a  fiction  :  (but  ?  Rabelais  might  have 
suggested  the  idea). 

53.  afr^  ill  take  A^r]  O.  Edd.  Jire  «//  ("  is  unmeaning,"  Skeat.  Hence  this 
note.)  Plainly  the  right  reading  (v.  Xares,  s.  v.  Ferr'd ;  Halliwell,  Arck.  DL-t,, 
^'  357  >  ^^  Fieldmg,  Jjseph  Andrews,  c*xviii.),  as  this  passage  needs  no  comment 
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to  show : — "  a  tobacco-shope  and  a  bawdy-house  are  coincident ;  for  a  smoak  is 
not  without  a  fyer."  G^sla  Grayorum  (in  Nicholls*  Progresses  of  Q,  £/t:,,  vol. 
II.  p.  68).  Aj>fe^=  infect.  Seward  hoped  he  restored  the  original  in  reading  :  A 
ftril  take  her,  Edd.  1778  ask  :  **  May  we  not  understand  hy  fire  ill,  a  mighty 
ill,  a  severe  punishmetU  ?  "  Weber  suspects  we  should  transpose  :  an  ill  fire,  but 
retains  the  old  reading,  as  do  Edd.  1778,  Knight,  and  Dyce.  Mr  Skeat  adopts  a 
suggestion  of  Dyce's,  and  reads :  A  wildfire  take  Iter,  explaining  wildfire  as 
equivalent  to  Greek  fire.  But  even  wildfire  had  a  two-fold  sense  :  (a)  Greek  fire, 
which  sense  it  bears  when  used  with  such  a  word  as  burn,  etc,  as  in  Philaster, 
II.  iv.,  and  in  Calisto  and  Melibaa  (referred  to  by  Mr  Skeat);  (b)  when  used 
Mrith  such  a  word  as  take,  i.  e.  infect  (v.  Schmidt\  wildfire  means  rash,  as  in  the 
Mad  Lover,  V.  iii.  (q.  Dyce)  and  Rule  a  Wife,  III.  v.,  **a  wildfire  take  her." 
**  Fire  also  gives  the  denominations  to  divers  diseases,  as  Fire,  St  Anthony  s.^^ 
Rees'  Cychpivdia,  art.  Fire,  The  exclamition  is  VL'ry  old  :  **  A  wilde  fyr  upon 
thairbodyes  falle.'*  Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  252.  This  is  scarcely  a  parallel, 
from  Faust :  **  d>ie  Feuerpein  Euch  ins  Gebcin  !  " 

58/60.  frampaU\  "peevish,  fro  ward,"  Dyce.  nettle,  ^  mettle, 
60/62.]  George  alow,  Edd.  **  lit.  low  down  ;  possibly  referring  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ship  on  the  horizon,"  Skeat.  (The  sense  is  not  very  clear ;  was  there 
ever  a  ship  called  the  George  Aloe  f  aloe  is  spelt  alowe  in  the  J\iradise  of  Dainty 
Devices,  p.  59  !)  Most  probably  ahno  is  m^'rcly  an  exclamation,  <as  in  Lear,  III. 
iv.  80  (Booth's  repr.  Fi,  p.  787)  :— 

**  Pillicock  sat  on  Pillicock  hill,  alow  :  alow,  loo,  loo," 
where  Camb.  Edd.  Halloo.     Cf.  L  64,  "  Well  hail'd." 

74/76.  March  hare]  Cf.  **  I  came  from  a  world  of  mad  women,  Mad  as  March 
hares."— 7;%^  IVildgoose  Chase,  IV.  iiL 

80/84.  tell  ten]  "It  was  a  trial  of  idiotcy  to  make  the  person  count  his 
fingers. " — Weber.  * 

84/87.  y  are  a  tinker]  Cf.  IV.  i.  133  :  "Are  not  you  a  tailour?"  and  note 
the  exclamation  "Buz,"  1.  84.  Cf.  Hamlet,  II.  ii.  412.  We  are  reminded  of 
Hamlet's  "you  are  a  fishmonger,"  by  these  lines  ;  with  the  difference  (noticed  by 
Hickson,  p.  48*)  that  "  the  retort  to  Polonius  is  full  of  meaning." 

87/91.  Qui passa]  an  unexplained  line.  v.  Skeat's  n.  Strutt  separates  these 
accompaniments,  giving  the  bells  to  the  Morris  as  commonly  dance<l,  the  bones  to 
the  Morisco  dance  properly  so  called.  A  questionable  distinction.  {Sports, 
&c.,  ed.  Hone,  p.  223.) 

88/92.  a  peace]  R[eed],  in  ed.  1778,  proposes  **  appease,  i.e.  be  quiet  or 
silent,**  Mason:  a  place,  Weber  suspscts  "the  original  was  a  pace,  i.e.  a 
dance  ** .  ,  to  a  peace  may  simply  mean,  to  be  quiet  (Skeat) ;  or  persuade  her  to  a 
peace  is  Gerrold's  grandiloquent  mode  of  saying,  persuade  her  to  ally  herself  with 
us,  to  join  in  our  dance.  Somewhat  similarly  the  Duke  says  of  Malvolio,  "  Pursue 
him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace  "  ( Tu*elfih  A'ight,  V.  i. )  =  pacify  him. 

89/93.  ^^  ^P**^^  O'  Edd.,  Dyce,  Seward,  ed.  1778,  Weber,  Atque,  Mr 
Skeat  substitutes  En  for  et,  but  reads  ignis  with  the  Edd.  "Strictly,  Ovid 
has  *  Jamque opus,*  and  *ignes,*  not  ignis  ;  Metamorph,  xv.  871." — Skeat  Dyce, 
last  3  edd.,  has  also  given  the  reference  to  Ovid. 
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loi/ioS.  all  haili\  **  I  know  not  whether  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there 
is  a  play  on  hail,  as  in  Lov/s  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2, — 

'  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  fair  time  of  day ! 
Prin.  Fair,  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  conceive.' 
Dekker,  Old  Fartunatus,  Old  English  Drama,  1831,  p.  34, — 

'  Anddocia,  Brother,  all  hail.  Shadow,  There*s  a  rattling  salutation.' " — Sid- 
ney Walker. 

Cf.  also,  Tlu  Faithful  Friends,  III.  ii., — 

"  Pergamus.  All  hail ! 

Learchus.  He  begins  to  storm  already." 
Cleveland,  Works,  p.  380  :  A  zealous  Discourse  between  the  Person  of  the  Parish, 
and  Tabitha  : 

•*  Hail  Sister  to  your  snowy  Breast 
The  Word  permitteth  us  to  jeast,"  &c 

1 14/12 1.  Mdchine]  The  pronunciation  {a  long)  in  Co.  Wicklow  at  the  present 
day.  Probably  Gerrold's  "machine"  and  '* frame"  mean  simply  the  arranged 
dance  and  address. 

125/132.  pennerl  However  Gerrold  may  have  derived  the  word,  he  surely 
meant  thing  penned ;  not  "a  case  for  holding  pens,"  as  the  Edd.  from  Weber 
explain  it  ? 

126/133.]  V.  n.  1.  12/9  of  this  scene. 

129/136.  welcomes  to  their  cost]  With  Mr  Skeat,  I  have  left  this  passage  as  it 
stands  in  O.  Edd.,  objections  to  the  grammar  seeming  hjrpercritical,  and  to  a 
student  of  Dr  Abbott's  Shakespearian  Grammar,  almost  absurd.  Sidney  Walker 
reads  welcome  to  his  cost,  and  two  lines  on,  Informs.  Cf.  IV.  iii.  90,  for  the  use  of 
their;  but  traveller  may  be  a  plural,  as  soldier  so  often  is  in  B.  and  A 

132/139.  beast-eating']  "Why  the  beast-eating  clown?  I  should  read  beef-eat- 
ing."    (Monck  Mason.)     '^^hy  beef  eating  J 

138/145.  Intrate filij]  Edd.  1 778  rightly  place  Ger.  before  this  speech;  in 
preceding  Edd.  it  is  given  to  Fir.,  though  the  marginal  instruction  in  Qo  shows 
that  Gerrold  was  the  speaker. 

157/166.  dowsets]  **  The  testes  of  a  deer." — Dyce.  This  word,  not  found  in 
Shakspere,  is  often  used  by  Fletcher  ;  e.  g.  Thierry  and  Theod.,  II.  ii. ;  Philaster, 
IV.  ii.  ;  Elder  Brother,  V.  i.  ;  Coxcomb,  II.  iii.  ;  and  by  Benjonson,  Sad  Sheph., 
I.  ii.  ;  Gipsies  Metamorphosed,  etc.     v.  Nares,  s.v. 

Scene  6. 

"The  scene  is  a  spirited  and  excellent  one;  but  its  tone  is  Fletchers,  not 
Shakspeare's." — Spalding,  Letter,  p.  44-     Hickson  praises  the  scene  slightly. 

30/34.  Like  meeting  of  two  tides]  See  Spalding,  Letter,  p.  16,  for  some  judicious 
observations  on  the  vagueness  and  lack  of  precision  in  Fletcher's  ideas.  Spald- 
ing lays  particular  stress  on  "  the  want  of  distinctness  in  grasping  images,  and  the 
inability  to  see  fully  either  their  picturesque  or  their  poetical  relations  ;  "  and  il- 
lustrates the  remark  by  quoting  this  passage,  and  11.  82/108— 1 12,  "  When  I  saw 
you  charge  first,"  etc     v.  n.  II.  ii.  24/27. 
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58/73.  graTui-^taril]  Nares  docs  not  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
woni,  but  Dyce  quotes  from  Meyrick's  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour ^  &c., 
vol.  ii.  p.  164,  ed.  1842.  Describing  a  suit  of  armour  at  Goodrich  Court,  he  says 
that  "  It  has,  over  the  breast,  for  the  purpose  of  justing,  what  was  called  the g-rand- 
garcUy  which  is  screwed  on  by  three  nuts,  and  protects  the  left  side,  the  edge  of 
the  breast,  and  the  left  shoulder." 

98/128.  If  there  be  A  place  preparecf]  Perhaps  suggested  by  Chaucer's  lines, 
Knighfs  Talcy  195 1-2  :— 

"His  spiryt  chaunged  was,  and  wente  ther, 
As  I  cam  never,  I  can  nat  tellen  when" 
106/137,]  Seward  proposes  to  give  11.  103/ 134-6,  to  Palamony  1.  106/137  ^o 
Arcite:  **once  more  farewell,  my  cosen."     His  reasons  are  not  worth  quoting; 
subseq.  edd. ;  '*  cannot  see  any  need  of  change  "  (Edd.  I77^)' 

1 10/143.  honour*  s  sake  and  safety^]  O.  Edd.  saJiie,  and  safely  presently.  Seward, 
etc,  safetyy  except  Edd.  1778,  who  reject  the  emendation:  it  "  being  merely  con- 
jectural, and  not  necessary  "  —  a  precaution  they  might  have  exercised  in  several 
other  cases  with  greater  propriety. 

131/167.  Have  at  thy  life]  **  Have  at  your  life  then  I  "  Lovet^s  Progress,  H. 
liL     The  usual  exclamation  of  warning. 

i34/>70-2.]  Cf.  Chaucer,  JC.  7:,  11.  848—857. 

145/183.  Against  thy  owne]  Dyce,  thy,  Qo  this  owne,  [Note^'  mistaken 
for  is,  Cf.  note  I.  i.  213/237.  F2  this  orun.  Ed.  171 1,  etc.  (except  Dyce  thy, 
and  Skeat  thine  own),  this  hnoTvn,  "  Look  to  thine  own  well,  Arcite  I  "  occurs  a 
few  lines  above,  and  perhaps  is  the  right  reading  here  :  but  thy  own  seems  more 
rhythmical,  and  is  borne  out  by  the  misprint. 

190/232.  ktll\  O.  Edd.,  Dyce,  Skeat,  JHIL  Seward,  etc.,  kills.  Mr  Skeat 
points  out  the  tendency  to  make  the  verb  "agree  with  the  i»/ar«/  substantive,  the 
ear  deciding  against  the  requirements  of  logic ; "  a  common  irregularity  in  old 
authors. 

201/246.    These  are  strange  conjurings"]  Cf.  Little  F,  Lawyer,  IV.  v.  :— 
Lam,   **  Dinant,  as  thou  art  noble — 
Ana,  As  thou  art  valiant,  Clermont — 
Lam.  As  ever  1 

Appeared  lovely 
Ana,  As  you  ever  hope 

For  what  I  would  give  gladly — 
Clere.    Pretty  conjurations  !  " 
Shakspere  has  a  skit  at  these  conjurations  in  Hamlet,  V.  ii.  38 — 43,  although  in 
Coriol,,  I.  vi.,  22</ speech,  this  mode  of  address  is  used. 
22ll2*j'j,'\    Cf.  Maid^s  Tragedy,  II.  i.,— 

"Thou  hast  ta'en  an  oath, 
But  such  a  rash  one,  that  to  keep  it  were 
Worse  than  to  swear  it." 
236/287.  fall  Qo,]  F2.    Ed.  1 71 1,  etc.,  rezd fail   DrC.  M.  Ingleby  confirms 
me  in  thinking  ihsXfall  is  the  right  reading  here.    He  writes ; — Compare  I.  272 : 
Lei  it  not  fall  agen.  Sir,    These  are  remarkable  instances  of  the  use  of  this  intran- 
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sitive  verb  as  a  synonym  of/aiL     Shakspere  affords  us  only  two  certain  examples 
of  this  : — 

"  Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgement, 

Mayy&//  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms 

And  happily  repent." — Othfllo,  III.  iii.  237. 
Here  fall  is  not  happen  [Schmidt,  wrongly,  begin^  get  into\  hut /of/, 

*'  Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 
When  our  deep  plots  do y&//."    {pall.  Folio.) 

Hamlet,  V.  ii.  9. 
Here  pall  is  nonsense ;  BXidfall,  the  reading  of  the  quartos,  makes  sense.     Fall,  of 
course,  is  the  opposite  of  succeed.     Now,  our  word  for  this  \s/aiL     Cf. 

**  London  you  say  is  safely  looked  into  ; 
Alas  !  poor  rebels  there  your  aid  must  fall.*' 

Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
There  is  also  one  example  in  The  London  Prodigal,  and  two  in  Isaiah,  namely, 
xxxi.  3,  and  Ivii.  in  two  verses. 

240/290.  name,  opinion  f\  O.  Edd.  name  ;  opinion,  "Seward  and  Sympson 
propose  different  amendments,  but  inform  us  that  Theobald,  in  a  mai]gin&l  note, 
propQsed  to  read.  My  name's  opinion,  which  is  much  in  the  style  of  our  authors, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  true  reading."  (Monck  Mason.)  Weber  also  suspects 
that  this  is  the  right  reading,  and  is  followed  by  Knight,  Dyce,  and  Skeat. 
But  opinion  is  emphatic,  and  is  used  here  (as  again  by  Fletcher)  in  the  sense  of 
notoriet)',  disrepute.     Cf.  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  II.  ii.  : 

"  But  wisdom,  Sir,  and  weight  of  what  is  on  me, 

( )  tells  me  directly. 

Beside  my  person,  my  fair  reputation. 

If  I  thrust  into  crowds,  and  seek  occasions. 

Suffers  opinion^ 
Elsewhere  it  usually  means  simply,  reputation  ;  e.  g.  Island  Princess,  HI.  iii., 
Lover  s  Progress,  IV.  iv.  Ford,  Broken  Heart,  III.  i.     v.  Schmidt  (p.  81 1,  b.)  : — 
**  Peculiar  passage:    that  he  might  stick  the  smallest  opinion  on  my  least  misuse^ 
0th.,  IV.  ii.  109  (  =  ill  opinion)." 

242/293.  proyne"]  Qo  proyne,  F2,  ed.  i^w,  proyn.  Later  edd.  prune,  Dyce 
and  Skeat,  proin.  The  word  was  certainly  pronounced  as  here  spelt.  According 
to  Nares  (s.v.  Proin)  it  was  **  very  little  used  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but  common 
before  that  time."  I  think  I  have  met  it  not  unfrequently,  though  I  can  only 
recall  a  few  instances,  viz.  B.  Jonson's  Discourse  with  Cupid,  **  where  I  sit  and 
proyne  my  wings";  Milton,  Comus,  1.  378  ;  Gascoigne's  Cotnplaint  of  Philomene, 
*•  proine  her  plumes  "  (p.  98,  Arber)  ;  Bacon's  Essay  Of  Studies,  "For  Naturall 
Abilities,  are  like  Naturall  Plants,  that  need  Proyning  by  Study, ^*  (p.  204,  ed. 
Wright. ) 

246/297.  Ami  all  the  longing  maids  that  ever  loved]  Sidney  Walker  says : 
"Both  sound  (the  Fletcherian  rhythm  especially)  and  sense  require  *that  ever 
lov*d  them.  *  "  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  any  addition  is  proper  or  necessary. 
Dyce  (later  edd.)  follows  Walker's  conj.  Mr  Skeat  has  the  old  reading.  See 
note  on  II.  ii.  37/40. 
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270/324.  Make  death  a  devil]  "This  is  obscure.     It  seems  to  mean — I  will 

turn  death  into  a  horrible  monster  :  cf. Tro.  and  Cress.,  III.  ii.  74."  (Skcat.)  May 

it  not  simply  mean  :  '  though  you  should  make  death  as  formidable  as  a  devil  *  ? 

282/339 — 342-]  Fletcher  here,  clumsily  enough,  indicates  the  distinguishing 

characteristics  of  the  Kinsmen. 

292/349.  three]  Chaucer,  Knight's  Talc,  993, — 
"  And  this  day  fyfty  wykes,  fer  ne  neer, 
Everich  of  you  shall  bryng  an  hundred  knightes. " 


ACT  IV. 

Chaucer  originals  to  this  act  are  : — sc.  ii. 
of  the  Knights  deserve  close  comparison. 


11.  1236— 1350.    The  descriptions 


Scene  I. 

A  certain  resemblance  between  the  descriptive  passages  in  this  scene  and  the 
Queen's  picture  of  Ophelia's  death,  has  been  the  chief  agent  in  misleading  critics 
to  suppose  that  the  Jailor's  Daughter  is  a  copy  of  Ophelia.  No  view,  Hickson 
points  out,  can  be  more  erroneous,  for  **not  only  the  circumstances,  but  the 
springs  of  action,  are  diiTcrent  from  those  of  Ophelia  ;  and  we  beg  to  assure  such 
as  may  not  have  examined  the  question  for  themselves,  that  the  language  and 
sentiments  are  still  more  unlike.  But  the  description  in  this  scene  has  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Ophelia,  and  was  probably 
written  with  that  scene  in  view.  It  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  character  of 
the  jailor's  daughter,  and  it  js  the  only  circumstance  in  the  whole  play  common 
to  her  and  to  Ophelia."     (liickson,  p.  43*.     See  the  entire  passage.) 

The  following,  from  Weber's  preface,  illustrates  the  diversity  of  critical 
opinion  : — **  The  Jailor's  Daughter,  which  is  our  authors'  own  addition  to 
Chaucer's  Tale,  has  been  long  admired  as  an  extremely  well-wrought  copy  of 
Ophelia."  (Vol.  xiii.  p.  3.)  Here  is  the  other  extreme  : — *'  a  wretched  inter- 
polation in  the  story,  and  a  fantastic  copy  of  Ophelia."  (Hazlitt,  Eliz,  Lit.,  p. 
125,  ed.  1870.) 

25/30.  Ever  bring  good  neivs]  Cf.  ]\^t  at  Sn*eral  Weapons,  IV.  i. : — 
**  Thou  never  brought'st  good  news  i'  thy  life  yet ; 
And  that's  an  ill  quality." 

41/54.  innocent]  **  In  the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom,"  says  R[ced]  in 
ed.  1778,  "  the  common  appellation  of  an  ideotxs  an  innocent  to  this  day."  Is 
the  term  peculiar  to  the  northern  part  nowadays  ?  It  is  commonly  so  used  in 
Ireland. 

45/59.  twt  rij^ht]  i.  e.  not  sane,  not  in  her  right  mind.  The  expression  is  still 
heard  in  Ireland  in  this  sense,  and  is  also  used  of  a  person  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  supernatural  agents  of  evil. 

60/80.  To  his  own  skill,]  See  Abbott,  Sh.  Gr.  §  228.  i.  e.  **  to  its  own  skill 
in  catching  fish  "  (Skeat)  ;  or  1  skill  =  care  :  to  take  care  of  itself. 

71/93.  bcav)^  "A  lovely  bevy  of  faire  Ladies,"  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  34. 
"This  bevie  of  Ladies  bright,"  Sh.  Kal.  April,  1.  118,  on  which  E.  K.  glosses  : 
**£evie,  a  bcavie  of  ladies,  is  spoken  figuratively  for  a  company,  or  troupe  :  the 
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terme  is  taken  of  Larkes.     For  thcj  saj  a  Bevie  of  Laikes,  crcn  as  a  Corey  of 
Partridge,  or  an  eye  of  Phcasaants.**     (Globe  ed.  p.  457.) 

80/102.  IVillow]  This  song,  often  alluded  to,  is  found  in  rarioos  fonns; 
one  version  by  John  Heywood  is  giren  amongst  the  additional  poems  in  Mr  Hal- 
liwell's  ed.  of  TJu  Moral  Play  of  Wit  and  Scurue,  p.  S6,  ed.  ^.  Soc.  1848.  See 
the  Commentators  on  OtfuUo^  IV.  iiu 

<f>l\iz.  posus.^  Fletcher  is  full  of  allusions  to  these  mottoes,  c.  g.  Knight  of  B, 
P.,  V.  iii. ;  Loyal  Subject,  II.  ii.  ("  the  jewel's  set  within.^  ;  PUgrim,  I.  u.  ("  Be 
constant,  fiiir,  still?"  *Tis  the  posy  here,  and  here  without,  "Be  good.**);  ib, 
IV.  i.  (** Prick  me,  and  heal  me.^  ;  Woman  Hater,  IV.  L  ("poesies  for  chim* 
ne>-5.**) ;  RuU  a  Wife,  IV.  L  (**  a  blind  posy  in  't,  *  Love  and  a  mill-horse  should 
go  round  together.* ").  Eastward  Hoe,  IV.  L  (Shepherd's  Chapman,  p.  474, 
"  thou  and  thy  acts  become  the  posies  for  hospitals  ").  See  a  note  on  the  word 
in  Hales*  Longer  English  Poems,  p.  207.  Mr  Skeat  refers  to  Chambers*  Book 
cf  Days,  I.  221.  Rings  made  of  rushes  are  alluded  to  again  in  The  Faithful  She^ 
herdess,  I.  iii.,  **  Or  gather  rushes,  to  make  many  a  ring  For  thy  long  fingers." 
For  some  interesting  facts  about  old  rings,  see  Fairholt's  Rambles  of  an  Archeuh 
logist, 

91/113.  loose\  i.  e.  lose.  Mr  Skeat  is  the  only  editor  who  has  noticed  this. 
Commonly  so  s;>elt  in  books  of  the  period,  and  through  this  play,  passim  ;  e.  g. 
Prol.  1.  5,  etc. 

106/132.  The  Broome\  Sometimes  spelt  Brome  (as  Rome  used  to  be  pro- 
nounced Roome;  v.  Ellis*s  Pronunciation,  p.  925).  Weber  gives  this  song  from 
Wager*8  The  Longer  Thou  Livest,  The  More  Fool  Thou  Art ;  it  is  also  found  in 
Captain  Cox,  p.  cxxvii,  ed.  Fumivall : — 

**  Moros.     BRome,  brome,  on  hill, 
The  gentle  Brome  on  hill  hill : 
Brome,  Brome  on  Hiue  hill. 
The  gentle  Brome  on  Hiue  hill. 
The  brome  standes  on  Hiue  hilla.** 
Dyce  (vol.   viii.,  p.   182,  ed.    1876)  refers  to  ChappelFs  Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  459,  sec.  ed. 

107/133.  Bonny  Robing  Ophelia  sings,  "For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my 
joy,"  ///«/.,  IV.  v.  187.     See  Dycc's  footnote  (last  two  edd.),  vol,  viii.  p.  184. 

107/134.  tailour  T\  v.  n.  III.  v.  84/87  ;  cf.  1.  118/152. 

1 10/137,  rarcly'\  or  rearly^  as  the  word  is  also  spelt,  i.  e.  early.  Grose, 
Glossary  (ed.  1839)  :  ^^  Rear  (corruptly  pronounced  Rare),  early,  soon.  Meat 
under-roasted,  boiled,  or  broiled,  is  said  to  be  rear,  or  rare,  from  being 
taken  too  soon  off  the  fire.  See  Raid  and  Rathe.  Kent."  Mr  Skeat  has 
an  interesting  note  on  the  word.  O.  Edd.,  Skeat,  rarely.  Sympson  conj.  rearly, 
"  i.  e.  betimes  in  the  morning  ;  "  but  as  he  quoted  no  authority  for  this,  Seward, 
followed  by  Kdd.  1778,  read :  early.  Mason,  Weber,  Knight,  Dyce,  adopt 
Sympson's  reading.  *'  Sympson  had  the  authority  of  Gay,  who  uses  rear,  in 
his  Shepherd's  Week,  as  a  provincial  word  for  early.**     Weber. 

I12/141.  O  Fair,  0  sweet]  Dyce  (viii.  182,  last  two  edd.)  says  this  is  found 
among  Certaine  Sonets  at  end  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  p.  474,  ed.  1598  : 


ACT  IV.  sc.  !2.]  Xofes.  T53 

**  O  F.iire,  o  sweet,  when  I  do  looke  on  thee, 

In  whom  all  ioycs  so  well  agree,"  etc. 

I19/152— 5]  Cf.  //;///.,  II.  ii.  182-7. 

139/180.  SAi/^.]  Fletcher  has  a  lot  of  sea-talk  on  the  course  and  management 

of  a  ship  in  TAe  Loyal  Subject ^  III.  ii. 

148/196.  A  faireuHMd\  A  wood  is  mentioned,  1.  140/184,  but  is  there  not  a 

pun  intended  here — wood  meaning  mad,  as  in  M.  N,  D.,  II.  ii. — a  fair  wood  =  a 

mad  beauty  ? 

Scene  2. 

"Fletcher's  masterpiece." — Hickson.  "In  the  soliloquy  of  the  lady,  while 
the  poetical  spirit  is  well  preserved,  the  alternations  of  feeling  are  given  with  an 
abru])tness  and  a  want  of  insight  into  the  nicer  shades  of  association,  which  re- 
semble the  extravagant  stage  effects  of  the  King  and  No  King,  infinitely  more 
than  the  delicate  yet  piercing  glance  with  which  Shakspcare  looks  into  the  human 
breast  in  the  Othello;  the  language,  too,  is  smoother  and  less  powerful  than 
Shakspeare's,  and  one  or  two  classical  allusions  are  a  little  too  correct  and 
studied  for  him." — Spalding,  LetteVy  p.  46. 

16.  Set  Jove  afire  ivitk]  O.  Edd.  Svt  Love  afire  with,  Sympson,  (i)  suggested 
Set  Jove  afire  with,  but  thinking  it  still  not  sense,  proposed,  (2) 

*^Jove  such  another  wanton  Ganimede 
Set  lun'e  afire  with." 
Seward  omits  with^  and  reads :  Set  ^n'e  afire ;  making  afire  a  trisyllable,  and 
Knight  adopts  this  reading.  Seward  also  proposes  to  retain  the  old  reading,  and 
insert  he  after  Ganimede;  but  prefers  the  former  change.  Edd.  1778,  etc., 
adopt  Sympson's  change  (i).  Mason's  explanation  (which,  strange  to  say,  Dyce 
and  Skeat  accept  as  the  right  one)  is  :  "Just  such  another  (jr.  smiie)  wanton  Gani- 
mede Set  Jove,"  etc.,  smile  being  "understood  from  the  preceding  ^smiling''" 
(Dyce).  How  any  one  can  have  read  these  lines  attentively,  without  seeing  that 
the  noun  is  "  eye,"  passes  all  comprehension.  Emilia  first  mentions  his  face,  and 
dwells  reflectively  on  it ;  then  his  eye,  of  "  fiery  sparkle  and  quick  sweetness," 
where  "  Love  himself  sets  smiling" — O  rare  eye  ! 

"Just  such  another  [eye]  wanton  Ganimede 
Set  Jove  afire  with,  and  enforc'd  the  god 
Snatch  up  the  goodly  boy,"  etc. 
7>S«f— having  done  justice  to  this  particular  feature,  Emilia  next  describes  his 
brow — 

"  What  a  brow, 
Of  what  a  spacious  majesty  he  carries," — 
and  in  comes  another  classical  parallel — oi  brow^  as  the  former  of  ^^ — to  balance 
the  Ganimede  bit  : — 

"  Arch'd  like  the  grcat-ey*d  Juno's,  but  far  sweeter 
Smoother  than  Pelops'  shoulder." 
For  the  position  of  with^  compare  11.  85/95 — 7,  infra  : — 

"  on  his  thigh  a  sword 
Hung  by  a  curious  baldrick,  when  he  frowns 
To  seal  his  will  with," 
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See  Hickson,  p.  44*,  on  the  "elaborate  imitation"  of  Shakspere  in  this  speech. 
21.  Pdops*  shoulcUr\  A  very  common  allusion  ;  e.  g.  Faithful  Shiphtrdas,  II. 

ii.,  etc. 

27.  eye  as  heavy]  Cf.  "  How  dull  and  heavily  he  looks  upon  me,"  Prophdess^ 
I.  ii. 

28.  Ai  if  he  had  lost  his  mofher]  Edd.  1 778  {h/d)  note  :  **  This  seems  directly 
opposite  to  the  sense  intended,  the  effeminacy  of  Palamon,  compared  with  Arcile, 
Perhaps  we  should  read,  As  K  had  Not  lost  his  mother,  i.  e.  the  mother  in  his 
mind."  **  This  note  is  worth  preserving  for  its  curious  and  quaint  absurdity."— 
Weber.     (A  good  argument  for  a  B.  and  F.  Variorum  /) 

39.]  In  the  Lover's  Progress,  I.  ii.,  a  rich  <*heir,"  Madam  Olinda,  has  to 
choose  between  two  rival  lovers  ;  see  the  whole  scene.    She  says  of  one : 

*'  in  his  &ce  appears 
A  kind  of  majesty  which  should  command, 
Not  sue  for  favour." 

44.  a  mere  gipsy\  Commonly  used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  as  in  Four  Plays  in 
One,  Triumph  of  Death,  sc.  vi.  :  *  *  thou  damn'd  gipsy ; "  Monsieur  Thomas,  L  i., 
••and  all  complexions  beside  hers,  to  gipsies."    v.  Schmidt,  s.v. 

67/70.  their  faire  knights']  S.  Walker  proposes  to  read  size  tor  faire,  but  Dyce 
well  compares,  **  With  three  fair  knights,"  III.  vi.  292/351. 

70/75.  Enter  Messenger,  Curtis.]  Qo  Messengers,  Curtis*  services  are  re- 
quired again,  in  company  with  71  Tucke,  stage  direction,  V.  iii.  Probably  these 
were  a  couple  of  intelligent  "  supers  "  at  the  Blackfriars ;  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
finding  out  any  facts  about  their  connection  with  the  theatre  ;  but  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  leaving  all  these  relics  of  the  old  times  on  the  page  as  they  were  written, 
at  least  in  a  trial  edition  like  the  present.  They  can  do  no  harm,  and  possibly 
may  help  us  to  some  clue  of  date  or  performance  hereafter. 

74/82.  these]  The  description  of  the  knights  should  be  carefully  compared 
with  the  corresponding  pictures  in  Chaucer. 

81/91.  Shew  fire  within  him]  Cf,  Chaucer,  K,  T.,  1.  1273— 5  : 
*'  The  cercles  of  his  eyen  in  his  heed 
They  gloweden  bytwixe  yolw  and  reed. 
And  Ilk  a  griflfoun  loked  he  about,"  etc." 

87/97.]  Like  a  copy  from  0th.,  V.  ii.  260  (Skeat). 

104/116.  tTjy  tods]  All  former  Edd.  read  ivy  tops.  But  tops  seems  obviously 
a  misprint  for  tods,  the  d  being  inverted.  The  same  misprint  occurs  in  the  Span' 
ish  Tragedy  (v.  Hazlitt*s  Dodsley,  vol.  V.  p.  9),  shapes  for  shades,  and  the  oppo- 
site in  R.  and  y.,  Q2,  V.  iii.  ^i,  friendshid  ior  friendship,  I  have  never  seen 
Ivj'tops,  except  here,  in  any  book,  but  Ivy-tods  are  often  alluded  to  by  B.  and 
F,—  lVit  without  money,  IV.  ii.,  "old  tod-ivy;"  RuU  a  IVife,  &c.,  IV.  iii., 
"  tod  of  aged  ivy ; "  Bonduca,  I.  i.,  *'tods  of  ivy."  The  Pilgrim,  I.  ii.,  **tod 
of  hay"  (where,  as  Nares,  q.  v,,  has  also  noticed.  Ivy  seems  the  true  reading). 

108/121.  court]  Qo  corect,  F2,  ed.  171 1,  correct,  Seward,  etc,  crown,  Mr 
Skeat  compares  V.  iii.  17/20.  I  have  ventured  to  substitute  court  for  Seward's 
conjecture,  crown.  It  suits  the  sense,  and  in  MS.  might  easily  have  been  mis- 
♦•xken  for  corect. 
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Ob  fl^  wv  M  ^ASA  «»  jfp^-^~,(j  -\j  ^_ "'-- JV-'si  ^»^ -j^  ^,^,^  ^B^tf  i^ai^wl 
oor  view  of  Shihpere's  dbxc  is  :^  p^zr  xi  a  vSt^  Bir  — at  ST^^i^ap  ^p.  $8) 
hjs  dcnrn^"  la  tn^  a  «^jetfiott  of  :3s  foct  s  rrf-sr*^  anrc  txsj  of  <to,'-w» 
vlien  Fletdier  is  tliezaikar  aa=Bt  vSaie '-'•^=^«  >aftk<oe9i7e'»  sreto  be  baiaaoed. 
dan  it  ooald  be  if  the  poet's  sapcofed  aHaeaat  verv  sar  otker  xa  rx  Eag^dk 
dfUtttist. . . .  Vhea  Fletdier  is  Sbakspean's  adj  ooa^Mtiror,  ...  ve  are  aot 
compdled  to  leasGO  froB  <£flSercBoe  ia  iEe^vs;  became  ve  are  tessbkof  a  stnVfBg 
dissfmikrity  ia  tmd."  la  ooadoaidao  tbescf^re  of  tbe  priacple— tbat  the 
vaderploC  is  entiidj  finom  oae  hiad, — wfaich  he  a-rt-irafii  ia  order  to  proves 
Spalding,  without  a  sogle  word  of  uiiiusuu  gires  tbi«  scene  to  Fletdier ;  bat 
HidcsoD — and  let  no  one  refiue  to  accept  his  jadgnent  vhhGOt  a  cardol  veigfaing 
of  his  aigaments — cooSdentlj  declares  Shakspere  to  be  the  author.  Be  it  Shak- 
speie's  or  aoothcr's,  can  anj  one  read  br  themsdres  the  scenes  composxog  the 
imderplot  without  feeling  satisfied  that  we  hare  here  the  Terr  thing  Spalding 
describes,  an  absolute  diannulanrr  in  kimd^  and  not  a  merdy  idatire  diflierenoe 
in  degree  9    (See  jV.  5".  S.  Tramt.^  pp.  45«— 5o».) 

Compare  Macb.^  V.  i  and  iii  Semd  savs :  The  printen  have  dirided  the 
whole  scene  into  Tene,  "  though  it  is  eridentlr  all  prose ; "  Edd.  1778  think  the 
fiKt  that  the  printen  have  done  so  is  **a  strong  pcesomption  **  of  tbe  lines  having 
been  so  written. 

18/21.  as  tker^s]  Qo  as  tk'ers,  F2,  etc  (except  Weber,  Dyce,  Skeat),  as  therms. 
Mason,  are^  {there s  a  sight)  vre  m$aids,  [sic]  &c.  Weber,  [are]  {there  s  a  sight 
now)  toe ;  Dyce,  Skeat  (from  Mason),  are— therms  a  sight  now  /—me.  The  old 
reatling  admits  of  two  defences  :  a.  As  [:=.  so)  was  used  to  introduce  exdamations, 
though  so  was  more  commonly  employed.  The  speaker  is  thinking  ol  the  place 
where  the  "  blessed  spirits  "  are— but  before  she  can  describe  it  or  complete  her 
sentence,  she  breaks  into  the  exclamation,  as  therms  a  sight  mm  !  h,  sight  may 
be  used,  as  it  u  used  at  the  present  day  in  Ca  Wicklow,  to  mean  number.    One 


ij6  Xoi^i.  [activ.sc.  3. 

often  bears  szch  expreuioos  as :  *'  there's  a  sigrii  of  peirpoe  ia  xhs  €ur«'*  "  he*s  a 
sight  of  cattle:,*'  **  I'd  a  sJ^t  sococr  '  ^  =a  deal  soc-acr*,  etc.,  aad  this  prorindal 
nse  (Mr  P.  A.  Daniel  inf^^ms  me;  scill  surriTes  in  Ecgizni  also.  Tims  the 
pa.%«age  might  mean,  '*  C'>me  where  the  blessed  spirits — for  there's  a  great  number 
at  present."  I  at  least  do  no:  look  for  rerr  connected  nscrances  from  this 
speaker ;  her  other  sentences  are  cot  v>  coherent  as  to  jcstiij  me  in  rectifjii^  her 
graznmar  here.     The  parenthesis  is  Sevard's. 

21-24,  26-]  Mr  Skeat  refers  to  ir.  T.,  IV.  ir.  116,  and  ffml,  IV.  t.  1S9. 

25/27.  Barly'break£\  **  *  //.•  is  at  baruy-bre^  and  the  Lut  c*?upii  are  now  m 
full.*  'The  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  V.  Sc  i  >  This  game  is  thus  described  by  Gif- 
ibrd,  chiefly  from  a  passage  in  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Arcadia.  '  It  was  played  by  six 
people  (three  of  each  sex)  who  were  coapled  by  lot.  A  piece  of  groand  was  then 
chosen,  and  diWded  into  three  compartments,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  called 
kill.  It  was  the  object  of  the  coaple  condemned  to  this  dirisioa,  to  catch  the 
others,  who  advanced  from  the  two  extremities  :  in  which  case  a  change  of 
situation  took  place,  and  hell  was  filled  by  the  ooaple  who  were  excluded  by  pre- 
occupation from  the  other  places  ;  in  this  **  catching,**  howerer,  there  was  some 
difficulty,  as  by  the  regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle  coaple  were  not  to 
separate  before  they  had  succeeded,  while  the  others  might  break  hands  whenerer 
they  found  themselves  hard  pressed.  NNIien  all  had  b:en  taken  in  turn,  the  last 
couple  were  said  to  be  in  hdl^  and  the  game  ended.*  **  Massinger's  Woiks,  ed.  H. 
Coleridge,  Glossary.  Dyce  adds  :  "  On  the  Scottish  mode  of  plapng  it  (which  is 
very  different),  see  Jamieson*s  EtynuU.  Diet,  of  the  Scat.  Lang,  in  '  Barla-breikisi 
Barley-bracks. ' "  The  game  is  still  a  favourite  with  boys,  although  the  names  and 
rules  differ  at  almost  every  school  Allusions  to  it  are  common  in  old  plays  ;  e.  g* 
The  Scornful  Lady,  V.  iv.,  "  here's  the  last  couple  in  hell ; "  The  Captain,  V. 
iv. ;  Massinger  (q.  supra,  and)  The  Parliatnent  of  Lcn'e,  IV.  v.  ;  Jonson,  Sad 
Shepherd,  I.  ii.     See  Nares  for  a  good  note  on  the  word. 

29/32.]  See  n.  III.  ii.  29. 

35/3^~44-  ^^^  Hickson,  p.  47*,  for  a  note  on  this  speech.  I  have  not  noticed 
any  parallels  in  B.  and  F.  closer  than  these,  not  very  close  ones  : — 

Orpheus,  describing  Hell,  says, 

'*  Now  in  cold  frosts,  now  scorching  fires. 
They  sit  and  curse  their  lost  desires." — TTu  Mad  Lover,  IV.  i. 
and  The  Night  Walker,  IV.  v.,  *'  the  ravisher's  soul  in  eternal  frost." 

46/49.  M*  otlur,  this  fire]  O.  Edd.,  etc.,  another.  Dyce,  th^  other,  plainly  the 
right  reading,  as  she  is  speaking  of  the  "proud  Lady"  and  the  "proud  Citty 
wife  ; "  the  one  cries,  .  .  .  ,  th'  other  cries ;  the  one  cries  .  .  th*  other  curses,  etc 
The  occurrence  of  M'  other  in  the  last  clause  shews  that  the  description  is  not  of  a 
general  **  whoobub,"  but  of  two  typical  figures  in  the  crowd. 

76/82.  carve  her]  Qo,  crave  her,  corr.  F2  carve  her.  Seward  insertsy&r,  and  so 
Edd.  1778  and  Knight  (ist  ed.);  Weber,  Dyce,  Knight  (2nd  ed.  Pictorial  Sh. 
1867),  follow  F2.  In  the  addenda  to  his  R.  and  F.,  vol.  I.,  p.  civ.,  1843,  Dyce 
says:  "That  Seward  and  Mr  Knight  were  wrong  in  making  the  alteration, 
*  carve  for  her,^  is  proved  by  the  following  line  of  Beaumont's  Remedy  of  Love^ 
'  Drink  to  him,  can/e  him,  give  him  compliments.' 


>  ft 


ACT  V.  sc.  I.]  Notes  1^7 

Mr  Skeat  quotes  this  passage,  and  from  Lovt's  Pi/^'ma^f  I.  i.,  "  1*11  carve  yovt, 


sir." 


If  we  made  any  addition,  the  more  correct  idiom  would  be,  carve  A>  her  (Com. 
Err.,  II.  ii.   120,  J^/ar.  Corombona,  p.  8,  ed.  1866).     It  was  a  mark  of  great 
respect  to  carve  to  or  for  a  person.     Cf.  Chaucer,  Proi.  C.  T.,  1.  100.     Sh.  Af.  IK, 
I.  iii.  49 ;  Z.  L.  Z.,  V.  ii.  323  ;  IV.  i.  55  (Schmidt,  who  refers  to  Dycc's  Glos- 
sary).    Prior,  in  7)4^  Lad/e  (Poems,  vol.  i.,  p.  74,  Dublin  ed.  1728)  : — 
**  Well  then,  things  handsomely  were  serv'd  : 
My  mistress  for  the  straagers  carv'd." 
Chapman,  A/i/ur  Points,  p.  30  :  **  His  eye  did  carve  him  on  that  feast  of  feasts." 
77/^3-  (^ffiong\  See  Sidney  Walker,  Crii,  Exam,,  vol.  iii.  p.  344,  for  a  long 
note  on  this  use  of  among,  ptr  se,  as  fitra  occasionally  in  Greek.     This  use  is 
common  ;  e.  g.  see  Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol.  I.,  pp.  7,  22,  329. 

83/90.  out  of  square]  Cf.  R.  Edwardes*  Damon  and  jythias  (Hazlitt*s  I">ckIs- 
Icy,  IV.  66) : 

"The  king  himself  museth  hereat,  yet  he  is  far  out  of  square, 
That  he  trustcth  none  to  come  near  him,**  etc.  ; 
L  e.  disordered,  "out  of  sorts."    v.  Schmidt,  s.  v.,  and  cf.  "all  square,"  &c. 

ACT  V. 

Weber  divided  Sc.  i.  into  3  scenes,  but  has  not  been  followed  in  this. 

Critics  are  unanimous — I  may  almost  say — in  assigning  this  act,  with  the 
exception  of  Scene  ii.,  to  Shaks|>ere.  See  Spalding,  Letter,  pp.  46 — 57,  Hickson, 
p.  52*.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  may  be  shewn  that  Fletcher  was  probably 
the  author  or  enlarger  of  (at  least)  the  preface  to  Scene  i.  Especially  contrast  the 
metre  of  the  first  19  lines  (17  verse-lines,  13  (not  15,  Skeat,  Pref.  xxii.)  double* 
endings  !)  with  that  of  any  other  ordinary  dialogue  in  the  Shakspere  part  of  the 
play ;  the  two  will  be  found  very  different.  I  had  formed  the  above  opinion 
some  time  before  Mr  Skeat's  edition  appeared,  and  I  find  that  Mr  Skeat  holds 
the  same  views.     See  his  Introd.  pp.  xix,  xxii,  xxiii. 

The  following  words  of  De  Quincey's  may  be  filly  prefixed  to  any  commentary 
on  this  act : — 

"In  retracing  the  history  of  English  rhetoric,  it  may  strike  the  reader  that  we 
have  made  some  capital  omissions.  But  in  these  he  will  find  we  have  been 
governed  by  sufficient  reasons.  Shakspere  is  no  doubt  a  rhetorician,  majorum 
gentium,  but  he  is  so  much  more,  that  scarcely  an  instance  is  to  be  found  of  his 
rhetoric  which  does  not  pass  by  fits  into  the  higher  element  of  eloquence  or 
poetry.  The  first  and  the  last  acts,  for  instance,  of  The  T-vo  N^ohle  /Cintm.vt, 
which,  in  point  of  composition,  is  perhaps  the  most  superb  work  in  the  language, 
and  beyond  all  doubt  from  the  loom  of  Shakspere,  would  have  been  the  most 
gorgeous  rhetoric,  had  they  not  happened  to  be  something  far  better.  The  sup- 
plications of  the  widowed  Queens  to  Theseus,  the  invocations  of  their  tutelar 
divinities  by  Palamon  and  Arcite,  the  death  of  Arcite,  &c,  are  finished  in  a  more 
elaborate  style  of  excellence  than  any  other  element  of  Shaksperc*s  most  elaborate 
scenes.     In  their  first  intention,  they  were  perha//S  merely  rhetorical ;  but  the 
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X  .—ruin  fimrrt  **     SoeoKr  tad,  DtsvtDo.  sse  t:^  vori  m.  ^ia&  lid. 

re  s  X 


ftiytass^  -jfTylMfb**  mmiiMKk  /^wp^  ^rrma^j  ^larf  JLcLlIw  of  tAc  One  jprrrfj  itt  tse 
p*— ^.  v!m  "sid  Saf.ir.1.  'fie  ^'id  at  *fmr,  etaxnexates  hxs  own  powers  ct 
raoa.     I:  is  £xr  373111  -miilir.'^'y,''  he  xtida^  '"that  die  one  passage  soggesaai 
ttdiec     TTie  ricfi  zan  afi^ri  jj  bcrrTcr."* 

37  4^  raiLck  iruL  L  f-a^icr  tf  xrj  Mjono.  cxaaoc  diifsk  rftrs,  t^  rcaSa^  the 
firs  fibor  ediL  [Edd.  irT^  Knight,  "krtJscir^r  n^^  becaaose  k  does  aoc  appesr  ra 
krai  *'  ro  be  *"*<«»<*,  13  izj  •t;t."  a^cr*hir:'^ja  is  firtlier  of  firoci  die  apcric  of  Mors 
t&aa.  fiar  is."*  He  is  '*  r'trresice  mriiinrti  la  xdo^  TTkrohalirs  aBfeaki2B«s£*  xad 
toreadr^ 

Aaii  tne  apcrdbexEsixiy 
WhicA  sciu  is  ciiher  oc  iL. 
For  we  mar  fiiriy  say  that  apprrhraaoa,  thai  is,  x  senstbilkj  of  danger,  x&  ^e 
^artnz  of  fisar.**  Hiruh,  We3<£r,  Djcs,  Skrat,  adopt  Mxsoo*$  cbaage  ;  aal  Mr 
Skeat  taas  explaixis  the  ameoried  pcusa^e  :  *'  Apprekatsiam  laaas  pfrceftLm. ;  aai 
the  seaie  is — ^^aan^  fpirit  within  joa  expeis  the  seeds  of  iear»  and  tikat  percepckn 
of  diager  which  is  erer  the  caose  of  fear.  Fear  caanot  arise,  cren  in  the  &aG6t 
timid,  till  there  be  ^rst  some  sesise,  or  at  anj  rate,  some  imagination,  of  danger  at 
hand.     We  dnd  almost  the  same  th<:Kigiit  in  Cym^dine^  IV.  iL  109^ 

fieing  scarce  made  op^ 
I  m/fan,  to  man,  be  had  Q^x  apprehension 
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Of  roaring  terrors  ;  for  th'  effect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear." 
But  I  do  not  see  how  we  cannot  get  this  meaning  precisely  out  of  the  text  as  it 
stands  in  the  old  editions.  Apprehension  is  the  perception  of  danger^  this  underlies 
fear,  is  therefore  farther  off"  than  fear  is  ;  beyond  it,  and  so  farther  to  reach  and 
harder  to  eradicate.  The  **  effect  of  judgement "  is  the  perception  of  danger, 
this  perception  of  danger  is  the  antecedent  of  fear — an  indispensable  preliminary 
condition. 

50/56.   Turned  green  Meptune  into  purple\  Cf.  Macb.^  II.  ii.  62,  3  :^ 

**  No:  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 
Making  the  green  one  red." 
p.  e.  one-red].     "  i.  e.  converting  the  green  into  one  uniform  red."     Clark  and 
Wright,  Clar.  Press  ed.     It  is  enough  to  "put  faith  in  a  fever"  to  read  all  the 
glosses  on  this  passage  in  Fumess's  Macbeth^  p.  107.     Steevens  compares  Hey- 
wood's  Downfall  of  Robert  earl  of  Huntingdon,  1601  :  "  He  made  the  green 
sea  red  with  Turkish  blood."    Again,  **  the  multitudes  of  seas  died  red  with 
blood."  [dyed]. 

whose  approach"]  These  words  were  suggested  by  Seward  to  fill  up  an 
evident  gap  in  both  the  meaning  and  metre  of  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  O.  Edd. 
Qo  reads  : — 

Greene  Ncpture  into  purple. 

Comets  preiuame,  whose  havocke  in  vaste  Feild,  &c. 
51/57.  vast  fu'ld]  vast  probably  means  boundless,  wide-spread  battle-fields 
(though  it  might  have  another  sense  of  Lat.  vastus,  desolated),  as  in  Jfen,$, 
prol.  12: — 

"can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France." 
53/59.  fo^'zon]  Qo,  Fz  so  spell  the  word.    "Foison,  rich  harvest "  (Schmidt). 
"Lsii.  fiisioftem.     It  occiirs  in  Sh.,  Sonn.  53.     Tp.,  II.  i.  163  ;  IV.  1 10.   Meas,,  I. 
iv.  43  ("Teeming  foison  ")  ;  Meb.,  IV.  iii.  88 ;  Ant,,  II.  vii.  23  (1^.). 

54/60.  armipotent]  A  Chaucerian  epithet  (Seward),  cf.  Knighfs  Ta.,\,  1 124: 
"Marz  armipotcnt;"  1.  1583:  "Marz  the  stem  god  armipotent."  Saturn,  L 
1605,  says  :  "  Myn  is  the  men  of  the  hihe  halles.  The  fallyng  of  the  toures  and 
the  walles,"  etc. 

62/68.  enonnons']  Cf  Lear,  II.  ii.  176:  "From  this  enormous  state." 
66/72.  pluresie]  v.  Trench,  Eng  Past  and  Pres.,  p.  237  (3rd  cd.).   Cf.  //////., 
IV.  vii.  118:— 

"  For  goodness,  giowing  to  a  piunsy 
Dies  in  his  own  too  much." 
But  Shakspere  was  not  the  only  writer  who  shewed  his  "small  Latin  and  less 
Greek  "  by  this  implied  derivation  from  plus.  Cf.  B,  and  F.,  Custom  of  the 
Country,  II.  i.,  "grow  to  a  plurisy  and  kill,"  etc.  ;  Massinger,  Unnat.  Combat, 
IV.  i.,  "Thy  plurisy  of  goodness  is  thy  ill;"  Ford,  ^Tis  Pity,  IV.  iii.,  "plurisy 
of  lust ;"  Broken  IL-art,  IV.  ii,,  "that  foulness  Whose  plurisy  hath  fevered  faith 
and  modesty"  (cf.  "  puts  faith  in  a  fever,"  2  N.  K.,  I.  ii.  66/73)  J  The  Fancies  (q. 
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Weber),  "a  plurisy  of  faithless  impudence."  Add  (fromNares)  Atheists  Tragedy, 
sig.  G.,  "plurisy  of  lust;"  Mascal,  on  Cattle,  "grow  to  a  plurisy,  and  die 
thereof;  "  and  (Wright,  Clar.  Pr.  Hml.)  Massinger,  The  Picture,  IV.  ii. 

69/75.  Stars  must  glister,  &c.]  Cf.  Peele,  Tale  of  Troy,  "glistering  like  stars 
of  pure  immortal  fire." 

79lSs»  And  weepe  unto  a  girl]  O.  Edd.  (F2,  ed.  171 1,  weep) ;  Seward,  etc.. 
To  weep.  But  surely  the  idea  of  enforcement  is  sufficiently  plain  td  allow  the 
old  reading  to  stand,  and  make  him  weep  being  the  sense  if  expanded.  Theo- 
bald's marginal  note  :  "  into,  i.  e.  Vi//  he  become  tender  as  a  Girl,^"*  has  not  been 
accepted  by  any  of  the  Edd.  (I  may  note  here,  that  Edd.  1 778  cannot  be  trusted 
for  the  literal  accyiTZcy  of  their  transcripts  from  ed.  1750;  e.g.  here  they  write 
bxame,  and  girl. ) 

85/91.  pouVd^  O.  Edd.  pould.  The  way  it  was  pronounced,  probably ;  v. 
Ellis,  Pronun.,  p.  961.  See  Nares,  s.  v.  Poll,  and  cf.  Chauc.  Prol.  177,  627, 
Rev^s  Ta.,  386,  "piled  scuUe ; "  Spenser,  K  Q.,  V.  ii.  6;  2  Sam.  xiv.  26; 
Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  IV.  81  ;  Coriol.,  IV.  v.  215  (Booth's  repr.,  p.  621  a),  "  He 
will  mowe  all  downe  before  him,  and  leaue  his  passage  poul'd."  (Schmidt 
inaccurately:  "O.  Edd.  pouled.''')  Seward,  etc.,  polled,  Dyce  and  Skcat, 
pollkl,  making  the  line  an  alexandrine.  It  seems  rather  to  scan  :  StcUe  gravfiiyl 
to  dance ; I  the  pouTdj  bach^lourl.  The  position  of  the  pause  confirms  this,  and  in 
V.  iii.  1 17/135,  the  same  disyll.  pronun.  oi  bcuhelour  occurs. 

86/92.  Whose  youth]  Seward  thought  the  metre  of  this  line  defective  (which 
it  is  not,  bonfires  being  trisyll.),  and  accordingly,  with  his  usual  disregard  of 
meaning  where  measure  was  concerned,  gave :  Whose  freaks  of  youth.  Dyce 
notes :  *  Some  word  has  probably  dropt  out  here[?] ;  but  the  construction  of  the 
passage  is  such  as  our  writers  frequently  employ  ;  the  poet  wrote  ''^ youth  .... 
Have"  on  account  of  the  intervening  "^tyj."'  Skipping  over  bonfires  was 
one  of  the  customs  observed  on  Midsummer's  Eve  :  v.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pas- 
times, p.  359,  ed.  1 83 1. 

102/108.  liberal]  "licentious,  wanton."  Schmidt  distinguishes  seven  mean- 
ings of  this  word  in  Sh.  Lex. 

108.]  With  this  whole  speech  of  Palamon's  we  may  compare  and  contrast  the 
following,  firom  Fletcher's  Women  Pleased,  I.  i.  sp.  63  : — 

"...  I  never  call'd  a  fool  my  friend,  a  madman, 
That  durst  oppose  his  fame  to  all  opinions. 
His  life  to  unhonest  dangers  ;  I  never  loved  him. 
Durst  know  his  name,  that  sought  a  virgin's  ruin, 
Nor  ever  took  I  pleasure  in  acquaintance 
With  men,  that  give  as  loose  reins  to  their  fancies 
As  the  wild  ocean  to  his  raging  fluxes  : 
A  noble  soul  I  twin  with,"  &c 
And  with  the  special  passage,  the  old  bridegroom  and  young  bride,  compare  a 
very  interesting  dialogue  (too  long  to  quote)  of  "  An  old  Man  courting  a  young 
Girl,"  in  Cleveland's  Works,  pp.   224—8,  ed.   1742,  and  v.  n.   on  unwappercd, 
iftfra,  V.  vi.  10. 

106/112.]  See  Hickson,  p.  30*,  on  an  instance  of  coincidence  in  sentiment 
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with  this  passage,  which,  as  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  writer,  is  "  as  strong  as 
its  kind  will  admit ;"  viz.  Trail,  and  Cress,,  V.  il  129-133  :— 

"  Let  it  not  be  believed  for  womanhood  ! 
Think  we  had  mothers ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme, 
For  depravation,  to  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule  :  rather  think  this  not  Cressid." 

For  Qophasref  F2,  ed.  1711,  have  Sphere,  For  this  latter  reading  Seward  con- 
jectured  pheere,  and  was  extremely  gratified  to  find  that  this  actually  was  the  old 
reading !  See  a  note  on  V.  iii.  in  Ed.  1 778,  wherein  Seward's  misrepresent- 
ations, etc.,  are  exemplified ;  and  GifTord's  Ben  Jonson,  pref.,  p.  68  (ed.  1838, 
Moxon). 

Mr  Skeat  omits  the  entire  passage,  but  on  IV.  iii.  70  (85),  notes  that  **  Pheer 
is  not  good  spelling  ;  it  should  be  feer  or  fere,  as  it  is  from  the  Middle  English 
fere,  A.S.  gefera,  one  yf\io  fares  or  travels  with  one,  a  comrade,  companion  ;  also, 
a  plajrmate,  and  sometimes  a  wife"  (p.  142).  Titus  And.,  IV.  i.  89  (Booth's 
reprint,  642  a)  :  "  the  wofull  Feere  And  father  of  that  chast  dishonoured  Dame." 
'•In  Per.  ProL  21  O.  Edd.  peer,  M.  YA^,  fere  or  pheere"  (Schmidt;  pheere, 
Malone,  Staunton ;  fere.  Globe  ed.).     Byron,  Childe  H.,  c.  \,  feres, 

1 19/124 — 7]  The  pointing,  though  obvious,  is  most  chaotic  in  O.  Edd.,  Qo 
reading,— 

"  To  those  that  prate  and  have  done  ;  no  Companion 
To  those  that  boast  and  have  not ;  a  defyer 
To  those  that  would  and  cannot ;  a  Rejoycer,*'  &c 

128/134.  tnerif\  reward.  I  may  quote  (Dyce  from  Mason  from  Johnson 
from)  Prior,  Odi  to  Queen  Anne,  ''Those  laurel  groves,  the  merits  of  thy  youth," 
etc.    Cf.  Rich,!,  I.  iii.  156 ;  L,  L.  L.,  IV.  i.  21  (quibbling.    Schmidt). 

130/136.  from  deven  to  ninety]  Cf.  Pope,  R,  of  L,,  IV.  :— 

"  Hail  wayward  Queen, 
Who  rule  the  sex  to  fifty  from  fifteen." 

Direction.]  Records,  recorders,  a  kind  of  flute.  See  Dyce  and  Nares'  Gloss., 
and  Chappell's  Pop.  Music  of  the  Olden  Time.  v.  n.  dir.  L  i.  See  Chapman's 
Shadow  of  Night  {Minor  poems,  &c.,  ed.  Shepherd,  I — 18).  Cynthia's  ivory 
chariot  {**  ut  ait  Callimachus  ")  was  drawn  by  **  a  brace  of  silver  hinds."  Com- 
pare, too.  The  Phoenix  Nest,  1593  (Park's  Heliconia,  II.  133),  for  a  poem  "The 
Praise  of  Virginitie '* — "  Virginitie  resembleth  right  the  rose,"  etc.,  illustrating 
the  symbolism  of  the  shattered  rose. 

140/146.  windfann'd  snow]  Cf.  IK  T.,  IV.  iv.  373—6 :— 

"  I  take  thy  hand,  this  hand. 
As  soft  as  dove's  down  and  as  pure  as  it. 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow  that's  bolted 
By  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er  ; " 
and  Coriol.,  V.  iii.  64—7  : — 

"The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome,  chaste  as  the  icicle 
h  11 
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Tliat's  cnrdied  by  the  frost  from  purest 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple :  **  etc 
VLr  Skeat  qootes  these  tines  from  cAasUas  tJkgincU,  bat  Tkt  tm^am  (Diana)  0/J^£ 
draws  the  parallelism  much  closer. 

140^' 146.  femaU  kmgkts]  Dian's  Knights  are  spoken  of  again  by  Sh^  AlTs 
W€a,  L  iii  \70;Mtuk  Ado,  V.  iiL  13  (Schmidt). 

I44/I5a  greau  nfe\  Wd>er  sajs  that  '*  the  Spanish  writers  are  pecoliarlj  en- 
thrwiastic  in  the  praise  of  green  eyes,"  and  quotes  Cervantes'  nord,  ZW  ZdM» 
Estremanmo  (giren  by  Mr  Skeat).  Spakling,  LitUr,  p.  50^  refers  to  Rcwu»  and 
Juliet,  [IIL  T.  222]  ;  Mids.  N.  D^  [V.  L  542] ;  and  to  D<m  Qmxaie,  Ptate  IL, 
capite  zL  : — **  Los  ojos  de  Doldnea  deben  ser  de  verda  esmeraklas^"  Cf.  Ch. 
K.  T^X.  IJ09,  "his  eyen  bright  atryne.**  Seward,  deeply  perplexed  by  the 
epithet  gntn^  reads  sfuen.  See  Fomess*  R.  and  y.,  p.  212.  The  word  has  been 
Tery  rarioasly  explained,  but  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  Old  English,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  writers  hare  been  produced  to  show  that  grtat  eyes  were 
considered  rery  beautiful,  and  signs  of  long  life.  That  this  colour  is  unusual 
now-a-days,  "must  be  confessed  ;^  and  "for  this,  let  naturalists,  if  they  can, 
account.** — (Douce.) 

147/153.  scurrUt£nn\  CC  Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  IV.  ii.,  "  scurril  jests ; "  Trtnl. 
and  Cress.,  L  iiL  14S,  "  Breaks  scurril  jests.**  I  have  not  met  with  the  word  in 
B.  and  F. 

ii.  p(ni\  Theobald  quotes  Hml,,  I.  v.  63,  to  sustain  his  reading,  porch,  which 
Seward  rejects.  Dr  Ingleby  suggests  the  same  emendation  and  paralleL  But 
each  word  is  peculiarly  appropriate  in  its  own  place  ;  cf.  2  /^.4,  IV.  v.  24,  "That 
keep*st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide  To  many  a  watchful  night  *'  (there,  however, 
of  the  eyes,  but  in  the  same  sense,  gates).  "  The  Latin  porta  is  as  good  a  word 
as  its  derivative /£7r/!^Mj**  (Skeat).  Chapman  {Shadow  of  Night,  p.  8,  cf.  Minor 
Poems,  p.  119),  "ivory  port,"  "  Night's  port  of  horn"  (Virg.  ^n.,  vi.  893). 

154/160.  I  am  guiltless  0/ election  ;  etc.]  All  edd.,  except  Dyce  (last  2  edd.), 
place  the  stop  after  eyes,  instead  of,  as  here,  after  election.  This,  Dyce*s  reading,  is 
obviously  the  only  comprehensible  arrangement  of  the  lines.     Qo  has  : 

Am  guiltlessc  of  election  of  mine  eyes. 
Were  I  to  loose  one,  they  are  equal  precious, 
I  could  doombe  ftcither,  that  which,  &c. 

Scene  2. 

By  Fletcher.     Spalding,  p.  51  ;  Hickson,  p.  5i*. 

18/24.  Hoa  there"]  Mason  would  read,  Hold  there  ;  but  in  V.  iv.  41/51  we  have 
I/oU  hoa.     v.  Schmidt,  s.  v.  Ho. 

48/67.  cut  and  long  tail]  "...  and  though  .  .  .  the  gaoler's  daughter  is  speak- 
ingj  of  the  unrivalled  accomplishment  of  the  horse  which  she  imagines  Palamon 
has  given  to  her,  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  expression  Come  cut  and  long  tail 
was  originally  derived  from  dogs,  and  equivalent  to  *  Come  dogs  of  all  sorts.'"  See 
a  long  note  (based  on  Nares)  in  Dyce's  Glossary.  Cf.  Wit  at  Several  Weapons, 
II.  iii.,  Jonson,  Love's  Welcome  {at  Wclbeck)  ;  and  see  Dyce's  n.  on  Greene's 
George  a  Greene,  p.  267  (Routledge's  ed.). 
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50/70.]  Alluding  probably  to  Banks'  Curtal,  a  celebrated  dancing  horse 
named  Marocco,  exhibited  in  London  about  1589.  It  is  said  that  Banks  and  his 
horse  were  burnt  at  Rome  by  order  of  the  Inquisition.  See  Nares  (ed.  Wright 
and  Halliwell)  for  an  interesting  note;  and  Lt.-Col.  Cunningham's  Marlowe, 
p.  365,  n.  (on  Epi^ams  by  J.  D[avies],  xxx.  and  xlviii).  References  to  this 
horse  are  very  numerous,  and  may  be  found  even  fifty  years  after  his  fame  had 
become  historical;  e.g.  Cleveland,  Works, '^.  86  (ed.  1742):  "Well,  he's  a 
nimble  Gentleman  ;  set  him  upon  Banks  his  horse  in  a  Saddle  rampant,  and  it 
is  a  great  question  which  part  of  the  Centaure  shews  better  Tricks."  v.  Strutt, 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  ed.  Hone,  183 1,  p.  243. 

53/73.  tune\  Qo  tume,  F2  turn,  Corr.  1750.  "  Whose  tongue  is  tun^d"  is  mis- 
printed turned  in  T?u  Spanish  Tragedy,  Qo  16 18.  v.  Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol.  v. 
p.  163.     Query,  was  turn  used  in  this  sense? 

Light  o*  love]  **  An  old  tune  of  a  dance,  the  name  of  which  made  it  a  pro- 
verbial expression  of  levity,  especially  in  love  matters.  Sir  J.  Hawkins  re- 
covered the  original  tune  from  an  old  MS.,  and  it  is  inserted  in  the  notes  to  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  IV.  Sc.  iii." — Nares. 

57/80.  Casts  hiviselfth^  accounts  of  all  his  hay  and  provender.      That  Hostler 
must  rise  betimes  that  cozens  him.]    There  is  a  strong  family  likeness  between  this 
horse  and  one  in  Fletcher's  Love's  Pilgrimage,  I.  i.  : — 
Diego.  **  Lazaro  1 

How  do  the  horses  ? 

Laz.  Would  you  would  go  and  see.  Sir ! 

A  plague  of  all  jades,  what  a  clap  he  has  given  me ! 

As  sure  as  you  live,  master,  he  knew  perfectly 

I  cozen'd  him  on  's  oats  ;  he  look'd  upon  me. 

And  then  he  sneer'd,  as  who  should  say  *  Take  heed.  Sirrah  ! ' 

And  when  he  saw  our  half-peck,  which  you  know 

Was  but  an  old  court-dish.  Lord,  how  he  stampt  1 

I  thought  't  had  been  for  joy  ;  when  suddenly 

He  cuts  me  a  back -caper  with  his  heels, 

And  takes  me  just  o'  th'  crupper  ;  down  came  I 

And  all  my  ounce  of  oats  ;  then  he  neighed  out. 

As  though,"  etc. 
See  the  whole  passage.     According  to  Seward,  Shirley  took  this  scene,  after 
Fletcher's  death,  from  the  New  Inn,  III.  i.,  to  patch  up  Fl.'s  play.     The  pas- 
sages are  almost  literally  the  same ;  but  is  it  certain  that  Fletcher  is  not  the 
author  of  the  passage  ? 

63/87.  bottles]  Bundles  of  hay,  ^^less  than  a  truss,"  according  to  Mr  Skeat, 
correcting  Nares'  statement.  Cf.  M.  N.  D.,  IV.  i.  37  ;  Lovis  Pilgrimage^ 
I.  i., — 

"  and  every  bottle 

Shews  at  the  least  a  dozen  ;  when  the  truth  is.  Sir, 

There's  no  such  matter,  not  a  smell  of  provender. " 
64/88.  strike]  "four  pecks,  or  a  bushel,  a  strike  of  com.   N."    Grose's  Clos^ 
sary  (with  Pegge's  additions,   1 839).     "  According  to  Bailey,  a  strike  is  four 
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Imshels."    (Skeat.    Probably  a  mistake  of  Bailey  for /^i:/.)    Ct  Scomfid  Lady^ 
V.  iii.,  **  brew  three  strikes  more  in  a  hogshead." 

66/90.  A  miiler^s  mar/]  Cf.  TA^  LittU  French  Lawyer^  IV.  v., 

Nurse.  ..."  I  can  jump  yet 
Or  tread  a  measure. 
Lam.  Like  a  miller's  mare." 
and  The  Chances,  III.  L 

A  miller's  mare,  working  roimd  a  beaten  track  (to  drive  the  mill),  was  per- 
haps proverbial  for  her  steady-going  attention  to  business. 

73/101.  Stool  Ball]  Dyce  quotes  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastima,  for  his  account 
of  this  game.     Ed.  Hone,  1 831,  p.  97. 

Strutt  (p.  98)  quotes  from  D'Urfey's  Don  Quixote  : 
**  Down  in  a  vale  on  a  summer's  day, 
All  the  lads  and  lasses  met  to  be  merry  • 
A  match  for  kisses  at  stool-ball  to  play 
And  for  cakes,  and  ale,  and  sider,  and  perry. 
Chorus,     Come  all,  great  small. 

Short  tall,  away  to  stool-ball." 
S6I 120.  Daugh.  O  Sir,  you  would  faine  be  nibbling]  O.  Edd.  read  Daugh,^ 
and  so  Edd.  1 778  and  Dyce.  Seward,  Mason,  and  Weber,  give  this  speech  to 
iixt  Jailor,  but  **we  think  it  doubtful"  (Edd.  1 778).  Nibbling  seems  to  have 
had  an  equivocal  sense,  as  in  A.  V.  Z.,  III.  iii.  83  :  '*  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow, 
sir,  the  horse  his  curb,  and  the  falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his  desires  ;  and  as 
pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be  nibbling."  Cf.  B.  and  J\,  The  False  One^ 
V.  iv.  ;  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  V.  ii.  ;  The  Night  IValker,  I.  i.  v.  HaUiwell, 
Arch.  Diet.  s.  v. 

93/132.  haw  yare  growne]  Arcite  is  **the  lower  of  the  twaine,"  II.  i.  5a. 

Seem  3. 

Shakspere's.  *'  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  every  respect  resembling  it  in  the 
circle  of  the  English  drama.  .  .  The  manner  is  admirable  in  which  the  caution, 
which  rendered  it  advisable  to  avoid  introducing  the  combat  on  the  stage,  is 
reconciled  with  the  pomp  of  scenic  effect  and  bustle.  The  details  of  the  scene, 
with  which  alone  we  have  here  to  do,  make  it  clear  that  Shakspeare's  hand  was 
in  it.  The  greater  part,  it  is  true,  is  not  of  the  highest  excellence  ;  but  the  vacil- 
lations of  Emilia's  feelings  are  well  and  delicately  given,  some  individual  thoughts 
and  words  mark  Shakspeare,  there  is  little  of  his  obscure  brevity,  much  of  his 
thought  fulness  legitimately  applied,  and  an  instance  or  two  of  its  abuse." — Spald- 
ing, Letter,  p.  51. 

6/7.  /  will  stay  here, — ]  Except  that  I  place  the  dashes  after  here,  and  hear, 
and  omit  the  comma  after  />unish\l,  this  and  the  three  following  lines  are  pointed 
as  in  O.  Edd.,  and  the  meaning  is  plain  :  /  7vill  stay  here  (....)  not  taint  mine 
eye,     Edd.  1778  and  Weber  print  : 

....   **  ('gainst  the  which  there  is 
No  deafing)  but  to  hear,  not  taint,"  &c., 
and  Dyce  the  same,  substituting  dashes  for  the  marks  of  parenthesis,  and  (edd. 
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'67,  *76)  placing  a  comma  after  deafing.  Mr  Skeat  places  a  colon  after  hfrCy  commas 
after  happen  zxAdeafittg^  and  (, — )  after  hear,  Dr  C.  M.  Ingleby  has  kindly  called 
my  attention  to  a  note  in  Notes  and  Queries  (5th  S.  I.  May  2,  '74,  p.  343),  by  F,  y, 
V.y  where  Dyce's  reading  (with  the  comma  after  deafing  omitted)  is  given,  and 
the  comment : — "  The  last  line  but  one,  thus  printed,  has  no  meaning  that  I  can 
make  out ;  should  we  not  write — 

*  'gainst  the  which  there  is 
No  deafing,  but  to  hear — not  taint  mine  eye.* 
where  *  but  to  hear  '  =  so  as  not  to  hear.    (See  Abbott's  Shakespearian  Grammar^ 
\  122.)     Then  Emilia  will  say,  *  I  will  stay  here,  not  taint  mine  eye,*  &c.,  the 
intermediate  words  being  in  a  parenthesis." 

13/16.  showwell,  penciird'\  Heath  and  Mason  placed  the  comma  after  «v//, 
adopted  by  Weber,  Dyce,  and  Skeat.  O.  Edd.  omit  the  comma,  Edd.  1 778  and 
Klnight  read  wcll-penciVd.  Seward  read  time  shally  because  sometimes  are  not  all 
times.  In  their  kind^  i.  e.  in  their  natural  shape,  in  reality,  which  sometime 
appear  noble  when  represented  by  art. 

16/19.  price'\  Edd.  Query,  prizel  cf.  V.  i.  42/48,  iii.  135/153  ;  but  also  iii.  3i/4a 

1 7/20.  question's  title]  i.  e.  the  title  in  dispute,  the  right  of  the  controversy. 
Cf.  III.  i.  I12/127-8  ;  V.  1.  127/132.  Dyce  ('67,  '76)  reads  questanfs,  and  supports 
his  change  very  strongly  by  quoting  Collier  (on  M.  IV.^  III.  iv.,  Sh.  vol.  i.,  p.  222, 
sec.  ed.),  for  the  second  folio  misprint  question  in  AlCs  IVel/,  II.  i.  16,  of  the  first 
folio  reading,  questant.  But  here,  there  were  tzoo  questants,  so  to  crown  the 
questant's  title,  i.  e.  the  disputant's  title,  would  be  unmeaning  (as  would  also  be 
questants\  if  it  were  proposed  as  an  amendment). 

22/28.  Darknessl  "  The  thought  here  is  frequent  in  Sh.*s  dramas  :  and  the 
expression  of  it  closely  resembles  some  stanzas  in  the  Lucrece,  especially  those 
beginning,  *Oh  comfort-killing  night  !  "*  (11.  764  sqq.)     Spalding,  p.  52. 

23/29.  dant]  Qo  dam,  F2  dame,  corr.  1 750  (by  a  happy  conjecture  of 
Seward's !). 

3^1  SO.  He  whom  the  gods'] 

"  Or  if  my  dest)me  be  schapid  so. 
That  I  schal  needes  have  on  of  hem  two. 
So  send  me  him  that  most  dcsircth  me." 

A».  Ta.,  11.  1465—7. 
(Note  on  for  one!) 

83/96.  tytlers\  i.  e.  contenders  about  a  title,  questants.  Qo,  F2,  TytlerSy  ed. 
171 1  TylterSy  and  the  rest  titters.  None  of  the  editors  notice  this  quarto  read- 
ing I  There  were  eight  bold  Tilters,  but  only  "  two  bold  Titters."  See  Hazlitt's 
Dodsley,  vol.  v.,  p.  157,  n.  for  a  curious  parallel  mistake. 

87/100.  Their  noblenes  peculier  to  them  gives']  At  the  foot  of  p.  447,  in  Fol. 
1679  is  given  the  catchword  Their,  but  on  turning  over  the  leaf  we  read  The 
prejudice,  etc.,  the  line  Their  nobleness,  etc.,  being  left  out,  obviously  by  an 
oversight.  Seward  was  greatly  puzzled  over  the  complexity  of  the  passage  as  it 
stood  in  F2  and  ed.  171 1,  and  left  the  construction  to  "some  more  fortunate 
Expositor"!  Restored,  1778.  Edd.  1778  point  1.  88/101  :  disparity,  value  *s 
shortness^  To,  etc.,  but  values  shorttiess  to  means  just  the  same  as  gives  the  prejudice 
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of  disparity  to  ;  cf.  I  H.^  V.  ii.  60  (v.  Schmidt,  s.  v.  Value).  Weber,  valuers  short- 
ness To.  Mr  Skeat  gives  the  general  sense  of  the  reading  he  follows  :  **  Were  both 
made  into  one,  no  woman  were  worthy  of  a  man  so  composed.  Even  as  they  are, 
the  share  of  nobleness  which  each  singly  possesses  is  such  as  to  assign,  to  any 
lady  alive,  a  prejudicial  inequality,  a  deficiency  of  worth  as  compared  with  them.'* 

120/138.  a  sow  of  lead]  Cf.  The  IVoman's  Prize^  IV.  i.,— 
"  But  in  the  way  she  ought,  to  me  especially, 
A  sow  of  lead  is  swifter." 
The  Scornful  Lady,  V.  ii.,— 

"To  throw  the  sledge,  and  lift  at  pigs  of  lead." 
The  exact  expressions,  a  sow  of  lead,  or  a  pig  of  lead,  do  not  occur  in  Sh.,  but 
lead  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  emblem  of  heaviness ;  e.  g.  (selected  from  Schmidt) 
2  H.\,  I.  I  118;    Cor.,  I.  i.  184;  Rom.,  1.  iv.  15    ("soul  of  lead" — Fi   soale, 
quibbling),  II.  v.  17  ;  Mcb.,  II.  i.  6 ;  Ant.,  III.  xi.  72. 

122/140.  For  he  that  tuas  thus  good]  Sidney  Walker  thinks  this  to  be  not  an 
accidental  coincidence  with  *EaQ\bQ  iuv,  dXXov  KpiirrovoQ  iivrirvxfv* 

Scene  4. 

As  V.  iii.  132  shews,  the  scene  is  not  changed  here.  Dyce  refers  to  V.  iv.  99^ 
but  the  lists  were  made  (v.  III.  vi.  292)  where  first  they  fought,  and  the  two 
places  are  therefore  identical. 

"  The  authorship  of  the  last  scene  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  manner  is  Shak- 
speare's,  and  some  parts  are  little  inferior  to  his  very  finest  passages."  Spalding, 
allowing  that  the  reference  to  the  jailor's  daughter  in  this  scene  might  be  men* 
tioned  as  an  argument  against  his  **  hypothesis,"  adds  in  a  note  :  "  It  b  plain 
that  the  underplot,  however  bad,  has  been  worked  up  with  much  pains ;  and  we 
can  conceive  that  its  author  would  have  been  loth  to  abandon  it  finally  in  the 
incomplete  posture  in  which  the  fourth  scene  of  this  act  left  it.  Ten  lines  in  this 
scene  sufficed  to  end  the  story,  by  relating  the  cure  of  the  insane  girl  ;  and  there 
can  have  been  no  difficulty  in  their  introduction,  even  on  my  supposition  of  this 
scene  being  the  work  of  the  other  author.  If  the  two  wrote  at  the  same  time,  the 
poet  who  wrote  the  rest  of  the  scene  may  have  inserted  them  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  other  ;  or  if  the  drama  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  that  other, 
(which  there  seems  some  reason  to  believe,)  he  could  easily  insert  them  for  him- 
self. In  any  view,  these  lines  are  no  argument  against  my  theory." — Letter,  p. 
54.  Spalding's  plea  certainly  seems  of  weight,  and  Hickson  does  not  men- 
tion this  as  an  argument  for  his  division,  although  he  does  say,  perhaps  too 
loosely,  that  all  the  last  scene  is  by  Shakspere.  Mr  Swinburne  takes  a  different 
▼iew  ;  he  says  : — "  In  the  very  last  scene  of  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  we  can  tell 
with  absolute  certainty  what  speeches  were  appended  or  interpolated  by  Fletcher; 
we  can  pronounce  with  positive  conviction  what  passages  were  completed  and 
what  parts  were  left  unfinished  by  Shakespeare." — Fortnightly  Review,  Jan.  1 876, 
p.  41.  And  Mr  Swinburne  promises  me  a  full  examination  of  this  scene  when  he 
comes  to  write  on  this  play. 

I — 15.]  Cf.  Laws  of  Candy,  II.  i. 

5.  pity  :  to  live,  still]  i.  e.  we  still  have  their  wishing  that  we  should  be  spared ; 
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we  have  not  yet  "outliv'd  The  love  o'  the  people."  Or  perhaps  the  Qo  is  right : 
To  live  still.  Have  &c.  The  pointing  is  similar  in  later  Edd.,  except  Dyce  and 
Skeat :  live  still  Have. 

8.  laghours'\  Mr  Skeat  happily  quotes  I  //.4,  V.  i.  23, — 
**  For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours," 
and  explains  the  general  sense  to  be, — "  We  anticipate  the  loathsome  misery  of 
old  age,  and  we  beguile  the  gout  and  the  rheum,  that,  in  their  latter  hours,  lay 
wait  for  grey  old  men  that  approach  the  gods  more  slowly." 

approackers'\  Cf.  TYmoHf  IV.  iii.  216. 

10.  unwapper^d,  not]  Qo,  F2,  unwapper^d  noty  Sympson  explained,  "  young, 
and  unfi-ightetied ;"  but  Theobald  and  Seward  (followed  by  Edd.  1778)  read 
umvarfdy  Seward,  however,  adding  a  postscript :  "  I  find  in  the  Glossary  to 
Urr^s  Chaucer^  wapid  and  awhapid,  daunted,  astonished.  This  is  probably  the 
same  Word  that  Mr  Sympson  may  have  somewhere  found  spelt  wapper'd." 
(Chau.  Compl.  of  a  Lov.  Lyfe^  1.  168,  "  awaped  and  amate."  ?=  forpined,  worn 
away  with  UH)pe,  weeping.  A.S.  wdp^  Knight,  unwappen^d,  Weber,  Dyce,  Skeat, 
unwappei^dy  fiot.     Cf.  Timon^  IV.  iii.  38  : 

**  Makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again." 
{liwipper'd.  V.  Halliwell,  s.  v.  wapen^d ;  however,  cf.  Rick.^,  I.  i.  8 1.)  See 
Dyce,  Glossary ,  and  Nares,  s.  v.  loappen^d  or  wapperd.  Dyce  explains  unwapperd 
to  mean  "unworn,  not  debilitated  ;  "  and  luappcit'd,  "overworn."  (v.  Ingleby, 
Still  Lion^  p.  xi,  sec.  ed.)  Dyce  refers  to  Harman*s  Catteat  or  Warening  for 
Common  Cursetors^  &c.,  1573,  last  sent,  of  p.  69,  reprint  1814 ;  Dekker's 
English  VillanieSy  &c.,  ed.  1632,  2[3]d  stanza  of  the  Canter's  song,  sig.  o.  verso ; 
and  Grose's  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue^  s.  v.  **Wap."  Grose's  Glossary  (ed.  1839), 
"  IVapper'dy  restless  or  fatigued  ;  spoken  of  a  sick  person. — Glouc."  Halliwell, 
Arch.  Diet.f  gives  wapper,  "to  move  tremulously;"  and  wapper-eyed,  "having 
eyes  that  move  in  a  quick  and  tremulous  manner,  either  from  a  natural  infirmity, 
or  from  want  of  sleep." 

Wapper  in  wappcr-eyed  may  be  formed  from  the  verb  ivap  or  UKipper,  as  (Dr 
Abbott,  Sh.  Gr.f  p.  325,  §  443)  "We  have  *  windring'  from  *wind/r,'  Tempest, 
IV.  i.  128,  formed  after  the  analogy  of  *  wandx-r,'  *  clamlvr,'  *  wav^r,*  the  er  hav- 
ing apparently  a  frequentative  force  ; "  or — as  I  prefer  to  explain — *  wind/r,'  *  wap- 
per,* *slipprr'  (  =  slippy.  Par.  Daint.  Dev.,  pp.  28,  59,  63,  ed.  1 8 10),  Mith/r' 
(=:  lithe,  Hazl.  Dodsl.  vii.  418),  *bitt<fr,'  etc.,  are  all  forms  of  the  old  English 
adjectival  suffix  in  -or,  -er,  -r,  and  may  possess  some  frequentative  force.  ("Ad- 
jectives in  -r  (O.E.  -or,  -er,  -r\  bitter,  fair,  lither,  slipper-y  (O.E.  sliper,  and  slider) 
meagre.*^ — Dr  Morris,  Hist,  Outl.  Eng.  Accid.,  p.  285,  }  321  :  suffixes  of  Teutonic 
origin.) 

Wapper  then  may  be  formed  from  wap,  a  word  found  in  Morte  ly Arthur 
(Globe  ed.  p.  480),  where  Sir  Bedivere  says  :  "  I  saw  nothing  but  the  waters  wap 
and  the  waves  wan," — of  the  restless  action  of  the  waters  "  lapping  on  the  crag." 
This  shews  us  the  precise  force  of  wapper,  tremulous,  quivering,  restless  ;  and 
wapper'd^  worn  by  unrest — whether  said  of  a  crag,  worn  by  the  perpetual  action 
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of  the  waTe%  (the  '  maltitudlnoas  seas,*)  or  of  a  person — broken  down  hj  9omiw 
or  infirmity.  Unwappa^d  here  means  unworn ;  free  Irom  traces  of  those  attendants 
upon  "grej  approachers,"  the  "goat  and  rheum,'*  and  all  the  "loathsome 
misery  of  age." 

In  Cleveland's  Dialogue  of  "An  Old  Man  courting  a  Young  Girl,"  the 
Njfmph  says : 

"  If  at  the  Resurrection  we 

Shall  chance  to  marry,  call  on  me  ; 

By  that  time  I  perhaps  may  guess 

How  to  bathe  and  how  to  dress 

Thy  weeping  Legs,  and  simpathise 

With  perisk'd  Lungs  and  wopper  Eya^  ftc 

Works^  ed.  1742,  p.  126. 
35/42.  qwght)  Qo  F2,  L  e.  nquUe,  reptigkt,  L  44.    v.  Schmidt,  s.  r.  qmUt 
vb.     It  is  a  distinct  word  from  ^il,  and  is  rather  to  be  referred  to  rajtsiU,  as 
quit  to  acqmi.     Schmidt  does  not  notice  this  distinction. 

47/58.  most  dearly  swtet\  O.  Edd.,  early.     Sympson,  rardy,     Seward,  etc, 
dearly^  *'  in  the  sense  oi  exceedingly^  or  extremely.** 

48/61— 98.]  De  Quincey,  essay  on  Lesstng,  Works,  XIL  302  (ed.  Black),  re- 
fers to  this  speech,  as  follows  :  *Mv.  As  a  beautijMl  object  In  those  objects 
which  are  referred  wholly  to  a  purpose  of  utility,  as  a  kitchen  garden  for  instanre, 
utility  becomes  the  law  of  their  beauty.  With  r^ard  to  the  Cow  in  particular, 
which  is  referred  to  no  variety  of  purposes,  as  the  horse  or  the  dog,  the  external 
structure  will  express  more  absolutely  and  unequivocally  the  degree  in  which  the 
purposes  of  her  species  are  accomplished  ;  and  her  beauty  will  be  a  more  determin- 
ate subject  for  the  judgment  than  where  the  animal  structure  is  referred  to  a 
multitude  of  separate  ends  incapable  of  co-existing.  Describing  in  this  view,  how- 
ever,  it  will  be  said  that  Virgil  presupposes  in  his  reader  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject  :  for  the  description  will  be  a  dead  letter  to  him,  unless  it  awakens  and 
brightens  some  previous  notices  of  his  own.  I  answer,  that,  with  regard  to  all 
the  common  and  familiar  appearances  of  nature,  a  poet  is  entitled  to  postulate 
some  knowledge  in  his  readers ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  he  has  not  postulated  so 
much  as  Shakspere,  in  hb  fine  description  of  the  hounds  of  Theseus,  in  the  AUd" 
summer  Xighfs  Dream,  or  of  the  horse  of  Arc'te  ;  *  and  Shakspere,  it  will  not 
be  pretended,  had  any  didactic  purpose  in  those  passages."  •"In  the  Turo  NobU 
Kinsmen.  The  first  act  has  been  often  and  justly  attributed  to  Shakspere,  but 
the  last  act  is  no  less  indisputably  his,  and  in  his  very  finest  style."  Spalding 
(p.  56)  thinks  this  long  speech  "decidedly  bad,  but  undeniably  the  work  of 
Shakspeare.** 

55/60.  calkins'\  "The  parts  of  a  horse-shoe  which  are  turned  up  and  pointed 
to  prevent  the  horse  from  slipping." — Dyce.  (In  Co.  Wicklow  horses'  shoes  arc 
said  to  be  cocked —  ?  calked — when  thus  prepared.)  By  "  turned  up  "  probably 
Dyce  (and  Knight  and  Skeat)  understood  "turned  down.**  Weber  quotes  from 
Cotgrave,  s.  v.  Zain,  *'  A  horse  that's  all  of  one  dark  colour,  without  any  stany 
spot  or  mark  about  him,  and  thereby  commonly  vicious." 

62/75.  Saturn]  "The  sullen  Saturn,"  Sea  Voyage,  XIL  I;  "might  well  have 
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warm'd  old  Saturn,"  Cymd,^  II.  ▼.  12  ;  cf.  Knighfs  Ta.^  IL  1818— 41,  and 
Spalding's  Letter^  p.  55, — "A  way  is  devised  for  reconciling  the  contending 
oracles ;  and  the  catastrophe  which  effects  that  end  b  in  the  old  poet  anxionsly 
prepared  by  celestial  agency.  . .  These  supernal  intrigues  are  in  this  play  no  more 
than  hinted  at  in  the  way  of  metaphor.*' 

69/82.  mannadge\  "the  management  or  government  of  a  horse." — Djrce. 
The  strict  sense  of  Fr.  manJge  ;  Ital.  maneggio. 

72/85.  dis-seate]  Cf.  Mcb.,  V.  iii.  21  (Fi  dis-eate\  and  see  the  commentators 
in  Fumess'  Variorum^  p.  266  (this  Instance  of  the  word  dis-seate  is  not  there 
given). 

77/9a  on  end  he  stands'^  F2  prints  these  words  as  part  of  1.  89,  within  a 
bracket  [  ( ]  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  printed  in  Qo, — 
"  He  kept  him  tweene  his  legs,  on  his  hind  hoofes 

on  end  he  stands 
That  Arcites  leggs  being  higher  then  his  head,"  &c. 
— and  the  incompleteness  of  the  sense,  shew  that  some  words  have  here  dropped 
out  of  the  text.     Weber  has  also  observed  this  (referring  it  to  illegibility  of  the 
MS.),  but  thinks  "  the  sense  is,  however,  perfect  as  it  stands ;"  and  Mr  Skeat 
adds  :  *'  In  fact,  the  half 'line  is  rather  effective." 

104/ 12a  arroitne\  O.  "EA^^^arowze;  Seward,  an»<2^ ;  Edd.  1778^  etc.,  orrvs^. 
It  was  probably  pronounced  as  I  have  spelt  it ;  note  the  spelling  of  the  French 
ammser  in  Cotgrave. — (Skeat)  Sidney  Walker  notes  that  this  word  is  "An 
instance,  rare  in  Shakespeare,  of  a  word  borrowed  from  the  French.  Troilus  and 
CressidOf  i.  3, — 

*rend  and  deracinate 

The  unity  and  settled  calm  of  states, 
Quite  from  their  fixure.*  ** 
My  friend  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Palmer  (author  of  "  Leaves  from  a  Word-hunter's 
Note-book, "  1 876,  Triibner,  &c. ),  has  sent  me  the  following  note  on  armote ;  '  •  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  *  arowze  *  here  represents  the  French  arroser,  formerly 
spelt  arrauser,  *To  bedeaw,  besprinkle,  wet,  moisten,  water  gently.' — Cot- 
grave.  Compare  the  Scotch  rouser  or  rooser,  a  watering-pot,  French  arrausoir^ 
our  'rose,'  the  perforated  spout  of  the  same  utensil,  a  sprinkler,  from  ros^^ 
Prov.  n>f,  Lat.  «w,  dew,  the  congeners  of  which  in  other  languages  are,  Slav,  rose^ 
Lith.  nwtf,  Greek  tpaia  (to  bedew),  Sansk.  rasa^  water,  fluid  ;  all  traced  by  com- 
parative philologists  to  the  root  rs,  rsh.  We  may  recognise  as  akin  the  word 
'rouse,'  as  in  Tennyson's  '  Have  a  rouse  before  the  mom,'  i.  e.  a  carouse,  a 
drinking  bout  Dekker  in  his  Gufs  Hornbook  calls  it  '  the  Danish  rowsa,'  so 
that  Shakspere  would  seem  to  have  introduced  the  word  with  strict,  though 
probably  unconscious,  verbal  accuracy  when  he  made  the  King  of  Denmark 
'take  his  rouse'  (Hml.f  I.  iv.).  It  is  the  Danish  ruusy  intoxication;  have  en 
lilU  ruus,  to  be  fuddled  ;  Swedish  rus,  a  drinking  bout,  taga  sig  ett  rus,  to  get 
drunk  ;  Ger.  ransch,  Dutch  roes.  All  these  words  would  thus  have  signified 
originally  the  moistening  of  one's  clay,  as  in  the  slang  phrase  '  heavy  wet '  for 
a  toper's  boozing,  soaking,  or  drenching  himself  thoroughly.  Similarly  in  the 
Cleveland  dialect  nazzy,  drunk  (Atkinson),  is  connected  with  German  nass,  wet, 
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moist  (cf.  dm  nasser  Bmder,  a  toper).  In  Latin  we  may  compare  the  use  of 
ttdus  KoA  of  madidus^  (i)  wet,  drenched,  (2)  intoxicated,  mada^  to  be  wet,  and 
to  be  drank,  the  latter  words  being  cognate  with  Sanskrit  mad,  (i)  to  be  wet,  (3) 
to  get  drank,  wuUta^  drank,  mad,  Lat.  wtattus,  drank.  It  wuitto^  foolish,  silly, 
our 'mad.'" 

131/149L  cMarwurs]  The  gods :    "  Enchanters,  ruling  ns  at  their  wilL"— 
Scwaid. 

EPILOGUE. 

By  Fletcher,  I  suppose. 

12.  tMe  tale]  ETidently  a  reference  to  the  Soiiro& 


[Postscript.  To  the  notes  on  Act  II.  sc.  u,  add  this,  from  Dyce's  dassary : 
"langh-and-lie-down  (more  properly  LamgA-andAaj-dawm)  was  a  game  at  cards, 
to  which  there  is  an  allusion  m  "  IL  151/180-1.  To  n.  on  PtvL  2%  Mr  Furnivall 
adds :  "for  the  space  of  two  hours  and  ahal(  and  somewhat  more.** — B.  Jooson, 
SofiA,  Fair,  Induction.] 
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INDEX  TO  SOME  OF  THE  NOTES.^ 

Act    sc.  line 

Act    sc.  line 

abome                                   IV   ii  125 

buttons 

III     i       6 

affect                                       II  iv      2 

buz 

III    T    84 

aglets                                    III  iv      2 
allow                                       II    V      4 

calkins 

V  iv    55 

alow                                      III    V    60 

Capan^us 

I    i    11 

among                                    IV  iii    83 

carve 

IV  iu    84 

angel  of  the  air                        I     i     16 

chapel,  vb. 

III  -t    21             / 

Anly                                          I     i  213 

char'd 

apprehension                            V     i    37 

charmers 

V  iv  131 

approachers                             V  iv      8 

chop,  vb. 

III    i    13 

armipotent                               V     i    54 

chough  hoar 

I    i    20 

arrowze                                     V  iv  104 

clap  aboard 

II  iii    32 

asprayes                                     I    i  139 

conjurations 

III  vi  201 

augel                                          I     i     16 

convent,  vb. 

I  iv    31 

Aulis                                         I    i  213 

course,  sb. 

III  iv    10 

cousin  -7-  cozen 

III    i    44 

bank                                           I     1  213 

crave 

II   ii    91 

Banks*  curtal                            V   ii    50 

crow 

I    i    19 

barly-break                             IV  iii    27 

cuckoo 

I    i    19 

bastard                                      I  iii    78 

current 

I    i  217 

bavian                                    III    v  dir. 

Curtis 

IV  U    70 

beast-eating                           III    v  132 

cut 

III  iv    20 

beastly                                   III  iii      6 

cut  and  long-tail 

V  ii    48 

beck                                       III  ii       i 

before                                       I   ii  127 

daisies 

I    i      5 

beUs                                          I    i      9 

dare 

I  iii      5 

bevy                                        IV    i    71 

dearly 

V  iv    47 

blood-siz*d                                 I    i  100 

deliverly 

III    T    29 

Bonny  Robin                          IV    i  107 

depart 

II    i      I 

book  of  trespasses                    I    i    33 

devils  roar 

II  vi      I 

bottles                                     V   ii    63 

disseate 

V  iv    72 
I  iu    82 

brake                                     III   ii      i 

dividual 

bride's  hair                                I    i  dir. 

dowsets 

III    v  157 

bride-house                                I    i    22 

duke 

I    i    47 

bride's  wheaten  wreath             I    i  dir. 

dure 

I  iii      5 

Broome               '                   IV    i  106 

dwell  on 

I  iii    77 

'  Mr  Skeat's  "  Index  of  words  explained,**  added  to  his  edition,  has  suggested  the  addition 
of  this  brief  index.    For  fuller  references,  see  the  Concordance  of  the  whole  Play,  to  fdMrm  part 

of  thb  edition. 
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Act    sc  line 

eel  and  woman 

HI    V     49 

knights  (female) 

endure 

I     i    40 

enormous 

V     i    62 

lag  hours 

eye  of  Phoebus 

I    i    45 

land 
laund 

fair  wood 

IV    i  148 

lastly 

faith 

I    ii    46 

lead 

faU 

III  vi  236 

Uieve 

fat 's  i' th' fire 

III    V    39 

liberal 

fere 

V    i  106 

lightning 
Light  0  love 

ierU 

III    V    53 

feskue 

II  iii    34 

loose 

file  ill 

III    V    53 

loose                             Pr 

flowers,  significances 

of            I    i      6 

lovers 

flurted 

I   ii    18 

lymiter 

for 

I   ii    24 

foyzon 

V    i    53 

maiden  pinckes 

frampall 

III    V    58 

mannadge 

fiieze 

III    V      8 

March  hare 
marigolds,  on  graves 
Mars^s 

gently 

II   ii  138 

german 

V     i      9 

martialist 

gjpsy 

IV   ii    44 

May-day  dancers 

glister 

V    i    69 

mere 

grand-guard 

III  vi    58 

^  ^  ^       •  • 

merit 

gray-ey*d 

IV   ii  131 

miller's  mare 

green  eye 

V    i  144 

mistress 

green  one  red 

V    i    50 

mop*d 

greise 

II    i    30 

musicke 

ground- 

I    i  123 

musite 

ground-piece 

I    i  123 

Narcissus 

hail 

III     V    lOI 

nearness 

faair-bells 

I    i      9 

necessaries 

heydeguies 

III    V    21 

negative  doubled 

hilding 

III    V    43 

nemean 

hoa 

V  iii     18 

news 

hopping 

III    V    21 

nibbling 

hounds 

II   ii    46 

niggard 

humane 

I    i  145 

nightingale 

Hymen 

I     i  dir. 

night-raven 

importment 

I  iii     78 

observance 

imposition 

I  iv    40 

old 

innocent 

IV    i    41 

on  =  one 

intelligence 

I    ii  106 

on  =  one 

its 

I    i  155 

opinion 
oxlt^  s 

jane 

III    v      8 

lave 

HI    v      8 

parthian 
patch 

keep  touch 
kind 

II  iii    41 

peace 
Pelops 

V  iii     13 

knacks 

III    i      7 

pelting 

Act 
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II 
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"7 

I 
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22 
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• 

1 
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II 
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u 

24 

V 

u 

53 

IV 

i 

113 

ProL 

29 

V 

• 

1 

34 

V 

• 

1 

30 
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• 

1 

4 

V 

iv 

69 

III 

V 

74 

I 

II 

I 

63 

I 

16 

II 

•  •  ■ 

ill 

50 

II 

58 

V 

128 

V 

66 

I 

91 

III 

as 

III 

97 

III 

97 

II 

•  • 

11 
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V 

• 
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10 

II 
II 

• 

VI 
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lU 

^ 

I 
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1 

69 

IV 
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1 

25 

V 
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11 

86 

•  I 
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32 
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25 
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• 
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20 

II 

• 

V 
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I 
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I 
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HI 
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I 
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Act 
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penner 

III    V  125 

sticcess 

I 

i  210 

piece 

I     i  123 

swim 

III 

y    40 

plantain 

I   ii    61 

synod 

I 

i  177 

pluresie 

V    i    66 

porch 

V    i  147 

tailour 

IV 

i  107 

port,  sb. 

V    i  147 

tallents 

I 

i    41 

port,  vb. 

V    i    29 

tasteful 

I 

i  180 

posies 

IV    i    90 

tell  ten 

III 

V    80 

poul*d 

V    i    85 

three  hours'  play 

Prol. 

29 

precipitance 

I    i  143 

thyme 

I 

i      6 

pretended 

I    i  dir. 

to,  gerundive  infin. 

I 

i  150 

prime-rose 

I    i      7 

tods 

IV 

ii  104 

profess 

II    v    14 

trace 

III 

V    21 

prospective  laments,  &c. 

II   ii    37 

transported 
travel 

I 

i    56 

proves 

II    V    14 

II 

V    30 

pro3me 

III  vi  242 

Tucke 

IV 

ii    70 

purger 

I    i    48 

tune 

V 

ii    53 

tume 

V 

ii    53 

questant 

V  iii    17 

twinning 

I 

i  179 

question's  title 

V  iii    17 

two  hours*  play 

Prol. 

29 

quight 
Qui  passa 

Viv    55 

tytlers 

V 

iu    83 

III    V    87 

. 

uncandied 

I 

i  108 

rarely 

IV    i  no 

undertaker 

I 

i    75 

raven 

I    i    20 

unwapper'd 

V 

iv    10 

ravens 

I    i    41 

uxorem  ducere 

I 

i  dir. 

records 

V    i  130 

retain 

I   ii    24 

vast 

V 

i    51 

right 

IV    i    45 

vengeance  and  revenge             I 

i    59 

rose 

II   u  136 

violets 

I 

i      9 

russet-pated 

I    i    20 

visitating 

I 

i  147 

voliible 

I 

U    67 

j^—  shall 
Saturn 

III  iv    20 

V  iv    62 

want 

I 

i  223 

scurril 

V    i  147 

wapper 

V 

iv    10 

servant 

I    i    91 

wash  a  tile 

III 

V    41 

sibbe 

I   ii    72 

weavers 

II 

iii    48 

siege  of  Terasalem 

I  iii    21 

whipstock 

I 

i    86 

skill 

IV    i    60 

whoobub 

II 

▼i    35 

smear'd 

I  iv    18 

wild-fire 

III 

\  ^ 

square 

IV  iu    90 

Willow 

IV 

solemnity 

I    i  223 

wind-fann*d  snow 

V 

i  140 

sojourn 

I  m    77 

wood 

IV 

i  148 

sow  of  lead 

V  iii  120 

world's  a  city 

I 

V    15 

spoom 

III  iv      9 

wrinching 

I 

i  157 

spoon 

II  vi    33 

stool-ball 

V   u    73 

young  handsome 

II 

iv    14 

strike 

V   ii    64 

successes  makes 

I  ii    63 

zain 

V 

iv    55 
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